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Cookery,  like  every  other  art,  has  been 
moving*  forward  to  perfection  by  slow  degrees  ; 
and  yet  daily  improvements  are  still  making,  as 
must  be  the  case  in  every  art  depending  upon 
fancy  and  taste.  In  the  production  of  the  pre- 
sent work  the  Editor  has  endeavoured  to  render 
it  really  and  universally  useful ; and  that  it  may 
be  so,  care  has  been  taken  to  insert  no  dish 
which  has  not  been  proved,  and  every  attention 
has  been  paid  in  directing  the  proportions  of 
each  ingredient  in  the  different  compositions,  not 
merely  to  make  them  inviting  to  the  appetite,  but 
agreeable  and  useful  to  the  stomach, — nourishing 
without  being  inflammatory,  and  savoury  without 
being  surfeiting.  At  the  same  time  the  Editor 
has  studied  to  describe  his  receipts  in  so  plain 
and  intelligible  a manner,  that  they  may  be  as 
easily  understood  in  the  kitchen,  as  he  trusts 
they  will  be  relished  in  the  dining  room. 

Although  this  work  will  be  found  of  general 
utility  to  all  families  not  keeping  men- cooks,  yet 
it  is  hoped,  by  the  multiplicity  and  varied  nature 
of  the  receipts,  it  will  be  rendered  particularly 
serviceable  to  all  hotel  and  inn-keepers,  who 
will  readily  discover  ample  funds  of  refreshment, 
in  the  different  departments  of  culinary  science. 
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Many  receipts  will  be  found  for  articles,  which 
being'  in  daily  use,  the  mode  of  preparing  them 
may  be  supposed  too  well  known  to  require  a 
place  in  a cookery  book ; yet  as  we  rarely  meet 
with  butter  properly  melted,  good  toast  and 
water,  or  well-made  coffee,  &c.  there  is  no  apo- 
logy offered  for  minuteness  on  these  points. 

The  Editor  is  indeed  confident  that  no  book 
of  the  same  kind  ever  contained  a more  truly 
valuable  and  complete  System  of  Domestic 
Cookery.  Health,  economy,  and  elegance,  con- 
stitute its  leading  principles.  The  whole  has 
been  revised  by  an  experienced  cook  of  much 
celebrity,  and  who  has  communicated  several 
modern  improvements. 

Preceding  tlm  culinary  department  the  editor 
has  affixed  some  valuable  observations  on  domestic 
management , the  importance  and  utility  of  which 
will  be  readily  acknowledged  by  the  judicious 
mistress  and  housekeeper. 

The  Art  of  Carving  is  a necessary  branch  of 
information.  It  not  only  enables  a woman  to  do 
the  honours  of  the  table,  but  makes  a consider- 
able difference  in  the  consumption  of  a family. 
In  the  following  sheets  the  proper  mode  of  carv- 
ing each  joint,  fowl  or  fish,  with  neatness  and 
dexterity,  is  clearly  pointed  out,  and  illustrated 
by  suitable  engravings, — an  attention  to  which 
will  greatly  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  this  use- 
ful and  elegant  art. 

The  Directions  for  Marketing  contain  much 
useful  information  respecting  the  quality  of  dif- 
ferent articles  of  provision ; and  Bills  of  Fare 
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are  given  in  sufficient  variety  to  enable  the  cook 
to  diversify  the  table  throughout  the  year. 

The  mode  of  covering  and  decorating  the  table 
is  a matter  of  considerable  concern,  and  one 
that  admits  of  much  taste  and  judgment.  The 
instructions  on  this  head  will  be  found  of  real 
use  to  the  young  and  inexperienced  housekeeper. 

The  respective  branches  of  Pastry  and  Con- 
fectionary, with  the  best  methods  of  Potting , 
Pickling , Preserving , &c.  are  given  in  the  clear- 
est and  most  intelligible  manner. 

The  instructions  for  Prewing  Malt  Liquor 
have  been  communicated  by  a skilful  and  expe- 
rienced brewer,  and  are  adapted  to  families  in 
various  circumstances. 

The  mode  of  making  choice  British  Wines  has 
lately  become  an  object  of  attention,  since 
foreign  wines  became  so  extremely  expensive. 
The  Editor,  having  had  much  experience  in  this 
department,  is  enabled  to  give  directions  that 
will  cpialify  the  thrifty  female  to  excel  in  making 
and  managing  these  elegant  luxuries  of  life. 
Numerous  excellent  receipts  are  also  given  for 
making  compound , imperial , and  highly  flavoured 
Cordials  and  Liqueurs. 

The  articles  which  relate  to  Family  Medicine 
have  been  inserted  under  the  recommendation 
of  an  eminent  Physician.  They  will  tend  to 
explode  many  old,  absurd,  and  fatal  errors;  to 
destroy  confidence  in  pernicious  nostrums  ; and 
to  teach  the  properest  mode  of  preserving  health. 
Ihe  directions  given  in  case  of  accidents,  which 
demand  immediate  assistance,  ought  to  be  pos- 
sessed by  every  family. 
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The  advice  to  female  servants  is  adapted  to  all 
the  various  situations  which  they  can  occupy, 
and  contains  such  valuable  information  as  may 
qualify  them  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their 
situations  with  credit  to  themselves,  and  satis- 
faction to  their  employers. 

The  Editor  has  appended  to  the  work  some 
useful  instructions  on  Gardening , in  which  will 
be  found  a concise  and  clear  sketch  of  the 
management  of  such  articles  in  the  vegetable 
system  as,  by  proper  attention,  may  be  had  in 
succession  from  the  month  of  January  to  that  of 
December. 

In  conclusion,  it  remains  only  to  be  stated,  that 
a copious  Index  is  annexed,  which,  it  is  hoped, 
will  be  perfectly  clear  and  useful  to  every  under- 
standing, and  by  which  the  reader  may  imme- 
diately refer  to  any  article  in  the  book. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


ON 

DOMESTIC  MANAGEMENT* 


ilN  the  variety  of  acquirements  which  adorn  the  female  sex, 
domestic  occupations  stand  the  most  conspicuous,  and  are  the 
most  useful.  A well  arranged  and  steadily  conducted  system 
of  domestic  management  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  comfort 
and  welfare  of  private  families  in  particular;  and,  where  this  is 
wanting,  no  family  can  be  truly  respectable  and  happy. 

It  is  a cause  of  regret,  that  in  general  females,  whose 
families  move  in  the  higher  circles  of  life,  frequently  despise 
family  arrangements,  their  whole  time  and  attention  being 
absorbed  by  mere  ornamental  accomplishments.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  belonging  to  the  lower  classes  of  society  are  en- 
couraged to  devote  themselves  to  those  high  and  polished 
branches  of  education  which  are  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
circumstances  of  their  families.  This  error,  so  plainly  percep- 
tible in  the  common  occurrences  of  life,  is  productive  of  much 
human  misery. 

In  domestic  management,  as  in  education,  so  much  depends 
upon  the  particular  circumstances  of  each  individual  case,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  point  out  a system  which  can  be  generally 
applicable.  The  most  that  can  be  done  is  to  suggest  some 
leading  principles,  and  point  out  certain  errors  to  be  avoided, 
for  the  assistance  of  the  inexperienced,  on  their  entering  upon 
this  important  department  of  female  life. 

To  persons  who  possess  contracted  incomes,  a proper 
attention  to  domestic  concerns  will  prove  highly  beneficial, 
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They  will  be  thereby  enabled  to  support  a neat,  nay,  even  an 
elegant  appearance,  reflecting  honour  on  themselves,  and  causing 
satisfaction  to  their  families. 

Females  should  be  early  taught  to  prefer  the  society  of  their 
homes,  to  engage  themselves  in  domestic  duties,  and  to  avoid 
every  species  of  idle  vanity,  to  which  thousands  of  them  owe 
their  ruin ; and,  above  all  things,  to  consider  their  parents  as 
their  best  friends,  who  are  interested  only  in  their  welfare:  then 
indeed  we  might  hope  to  see  all  as  it  should  be,  and  to  have 
daily  evidence  of  real  comfort  and  happiness.  Were  females 
thus  instructed,  they  would  soon  learn  to  discriminate  between 
the  solid  enjoyments  of  domestic  peace,  and  the  fleeting  phan- 
toms of  delusive  pleasure. 

It  is  natural  to  imagine,  that  when  a female  marries,  she 
does  so  from  a principle  of  love.  It  must  surely,  therefore,  be 
admitted  that  her  duties  then  become  more  seriously  important, 
because  her  station  is  more  responsible  than  it  previously  was. 
She  will  then  have  to  superintend  the  affairs  of  the  man  with 
whose  destiny  she  has  united  her  own ; the  domestic  part  of 
which  falls  particularly  within  the  sphere  of  her  management, 
and  the  duties  of  which  she  ought  actively  to  execute,  as  far  as 
is  consistent  with  prudent  economy ; without  which  even  prince- 
ly fortunes  must  fail : in  which  case,  her  husband  will  soon 
discover  her  merits,  and  place  a proper  value  on  the  treasure  he 
possesses. 

One  family  must  not  be  governed  in  its  management  by 
what  another  family  may  do.  Each  one  best  knows  its  own 
resources,  and  should  consult  them  alone.  What  might  be 
meanness  in  one,  might  be  extravagance  in  another ; consequent- 
ly there  can  be  no  standard  of  reference  but  that  of  individual 
prudence.  The  most  fatal  of  all  things  to  private  families,  is 
to  indulge  an  ambition  of  making  an  appearance  above  their 
fortunes,  professions,  or  business,  whatever  these  may  be. 
Their  expenses  ought  to  be  so  restricted  within  their  means,  as 
to  make  them  easy  and  independent.  More  evils  may  be  traced 
to  a thoughtless  ambition  of  appearing  above  our  situation 
than  the  idle  vanity  that  prompts  it  ever  pauses  to  reflect  on. 

The  next  point  both  for  comfort  and  respectability,  is,  that 
all  the  household  economy  should  be  uniform,  not  displaying  a 
parade  of  show  in  one  thing,  and  a total  want  of  comfort  in 
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another.  Besides  the  contemptible  appearance  that  this  must 
have  to  every  person  of  good  sense,  it  is  productive  of  conse- 
quences, not  only  of  present,  but  of  future  injury  to  a family, 
that  are  too  often  irreparable. 

In  great  cities  in  particular,  how  common  is  it  that,  for  the 
vanity  of  having  a showy  drawing-room  to  receive  company, 
the  family  are  confined  to  a close  back  room,  where  they  have 
scarcely  either  air  or  light,  the  want  of  which  must  materially 
prejudice  their  health.  Another  fruit  of  evil  is  the  seeing 
more  company,  and  in  a more  expensive  manner,  than  is  com- 
patible with  the  general  convenience  of  the  family,  introducing 
with  it  an  expense  in  dress,  and  a dissipation  of  time,  from 
which  it  suffers  in  various  ways. 

A fundamental  error  in  domestic  life,  of  very  serious  extent, 
as  it  involves  the  health  of  the  whole  family,  arises  from  the 
mistaken  notions  of  the  mistress  of  the  house  upon  the  subjects 
of  diet  and  cookery. 

It  is  very  common  for  persons  to  have  theories  of  the  whole- 
someness and  unwholesomeness  of  diet ; but  these  are  seldom 
founded  upon  a real  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  food,  or  of 
the  best  manner  of  preparing  it,  but  on  the  vague  authority  of 
some  family  receipts  or  traditions,,  which  often  prove  very 
fallacious  guides.  While  many  more  have  no  thought  on  the 
subject,  but  of  indulging  their  appetites. 

It  should  be  the  serious  reflection  of  every  mistress  of  a 
family,  that  the  health  of  it,  in  all  its  branches,  depends  in  a 
great  measure  upon  her  judgment  in  diet  and  cookery ; but 
pre-eminently  that  of  her  children,  from  their  tender  natures. 
This  more  especially  requires  attention  in  great  cities,  to  coun- 
teract as  much  as  possible  the  want  of  purity  in  the  air,  and 
the  restraints  from  free  exercise.  She  will  then,  no  doubt,  both 
from  duty  and  inclination,  make  it  her  business  to  inform  herself 
upon  these  subjects,  that  she  may  fulfil  this  charge  so  peculiarly 
belonging  to  the  female  sex,  with  the  affectionate  duty  due  to  her 
husband,  children,  and  domestics,  that  as  a wife,  mother,  and 
mistress  of  a family,  they  have  a right  to  expect  from  her. 

The  leading  consideration  about  food  ought  always  to  be  its 
wholesomeness.  Cookery  may  produce  savoury  and  pretty- 
looking dishes  without  their  possessing  any  of  the  qualities  of 
food.  It  is  at  the  same  time  both  a serious  and  ludicrous  reflec- 
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tion  that  it  should  be  thought  to  do  honour  to  our  friends  and 
ourselves  to  set  out  a table  where  indigestion  and  the  whole 
catalogue  of  human  diseases  lie  lurking  in  almost  every  dish. 
Yet  this  is  both  done,  and  taken  as  a compliment. 

The  domestic  arrangements  of  a family  belonging  entirely 
to  the  female,  the  table,  of  course,  becomes  entitled  to  no 
small  share  of  her  attention  in  respect  to  its  expenditure,  ap- 
pearance, and  general  supplies. 

Taste  and  judgment  are  highly  requisite  in  this  department, 
because  the  credit  of  keeping  a good  and  respectable  table 
depends  not  (as  of  old,)  on  the  vast  quantity  of  articles  with 
which  it  is  covered,  but  the  neatness,  propriety,  and  cleanliness, 
in  which  the  whole  is  served  up,  which  alone  can  confer  real 
credit  on  her  who  directs  the  preparation. 

Dinner  parties  are  very  expensive,  and  certainly  fall  very 
heavy  on  persons  whose  incomes  are  moderate ; such  persons, 
therefore,  should  not  support  a custom  productive  of  unpleasant 
consequences,  by  lending  it  the  sanction  of  their  example. 
But  if  it  is  found  requisite  occasionally  to  give  dinners,  it 
should  be  done  in  a liberal  and  genteel  manner,  otherwise  it  is 
far  better  to  decline  it  altogether. 

A certain  degree  of  caution  is  requisite  in  providing  even 
a family  dinner,  as  a casual  visitor  may  unexpectedly  enter, 
whose  company  cannot  be  avoided ; and  every  man  feels  his  con- 
sequence hurt,  should  such  a visitor  chance  to  drop  in  to  a dinner 
not  sufficiently  good  or  abundant : a table  should  therefore  be 
furnished  according  to  the  income  and  rank  of  its  master  : thus 
I would  not  have  a tradesman  emulate  the  expenditure  and 
appearance  of  a noble,  nor  a noble  of  royalty.  A good  plain 
dinner  of  which  there  should  be  sufficient,  with  clean  linen 
and  decent  attendance,  -will  obviate  every  difficulty  ; and  the 
entrance  of  an  unexpected  visitor  will  occasion  no  additional 
trouble,  and  all  uneasy  sensations  on  account  of  the  appearance 
of  the  dinner  will  be  banished  from  the  breasts  of  the  master  and 
mistress,  by  which  harmony  and  enjoyment  xvill  of  course  ensue. 

This  mode  of  providing  a table  may  be  extended  to  every 
class  of  society,  where  each  individual  should  have  a table  pro- 
vided according  to  the  fortune  which  must  pay  for  it ; and  such 
an  arrangement  will  meet  with  the  respect  and  approbation  of  all 
serious  persons. 
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Carving  also,  though  seldom  attended  to,  merits  attention  ; 
for,  without  a due  knowledge  of  it,  the  honours  of  a table  can- 
not be  performed  with  propriety,  or  without  considerable  pain. 
It  also  makes  a great  difference  in  the  daily  consumption  of  a 
family.  I therefore  recommend  my  readers  to  study  this  use- 
ful branch  of  domestic  knowledge,  which  can  be  attained  only 
by  constant  practice,  as  written  instructions  can  merely  point 
out  the  way  which  practice  must  render  perfect,  and  without 
which  no  person  can  preside  with  honour  at  the  head  of  a 
table. 

Where  there  are  young  persons  in  a family,  it  would  greatly 
improve  them,  were  they  made  to  take  the  head  of  the  table, 
under  the  superintendance  of  their  parents,  by  whose  salutary 
directions  they  would  soon  discharge  the  duty  thus  thrown 
upon  them  with  equal  e;<se  and  grace,  and  learn  more  in  one 
month's  practical  employment,  than  they  would  in  twelve 
months’  observation.  This  would  also  prepare  them  to  dis- 
charge their  duties  in  a proper  manner  when  they  become  mis- 
tresses themselves.  For  my  own  part,  I can  imagine  nothing 
more  disagreeable  than  to  behold  a person  at  the  head  of 
a well-furnished  table,  presiding  only  to  haggle  and  spoil  the 
finest  articles  of  provision,  by  which  great  waste  is  occasioned, 
and,  we  may  add,  some  disgust,  because  many  delicate  persons, 
when  helped  in  a clumsy  manner,  absolutely  loathe  the  provi- 
sions, however  good,  thus  set  before  them.  The  directions 
for  carving  immediately  following  these  observations,  with  the 
illustrative  plales  annexed,  will  be  found  extremely  useful  to 
the  inexperienced  carver. 

Every  lady  who  fills  the  situation  of  a mistress  of  a family, 
will,  I am  confident,  upon  mature  reflection,  be  convinced, 
that  much  depends  on  the  vigilance  of  her  conduct,  as  far  as 
respects  good  management  and  domestic  economy  ; the  most 
trifling  events  should  claim  her  notice,  for  the  keen  eye  of  a 
superior  can  alone  restrain  servants  and  dependants  within 
proper  bounds,  and  prevent  that  waste  which  would  otherwise 
ensue.  No  female  should  ever  harbour  a moment’s  doubt 
respecting  her  power  to  conduct  and  manage  a family,  even 
if  previously  unused  to  it,  as  many  of  her  senior  friends 
will  freely  give  her  their  advice;  and  a short  practical  ex- 
perience will  soon  render  her  able  to  estimate  the  best 
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mode  of  management,  and  also  teach  her  how  to  keep  her 
family  expenditure  agreeable  to  her  income,  and  how  to  lay 
out  her  money  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Where  persons 
depend  for  their  support  and  comfort  on  the  skill  and  active 
exertions  of  a father,  much  also  depends  on  the  mother,  who, 
should  she  be  a bad  manager,  will  soon  undo  all  that  her  hus- 
band has  done  ; but  should  she  understand  her  duties,  pros- 
perity will  smile  upon  the  family,  and  perhaps  fortune  may  be 
ultimately  secured. 

Persons  who  possess  the  means,  should  always  pay  for  every 
article  in  ready  money,  the  benefit  of  which  they  will  very 
soon  experience  ; and  tradesmen  will  be  careful  to  supply  such 
valuable  customers  with  the  best  of  thetr  goods.  They  are  also 
willing  to  sell  their  goods  cheaper  for  money  than  on  credit, 
consequently,  by  properly  attending  to  this  circumstance,  a 
considerable  saving  may  be  made  in  the  course  of  a year.  I 
would  also  recommend  my  readers  never  to  change  their  trades- 
people without  some  serious  cause  of  offence,  as,  after  dealing 
some  time  with  a tradesman,  he  considers  you  a valuable  cus- 
tomer, obeys  your  orders  with  punctual  attention,  and  invaria- 
bly serves  you  with  the  best  goods  he  can  procure,  with  the 
view  of  securing  your  future  support,  and  a recommendation  of 
his  shop  to  your  friends. 

A person  of  moderate  income  should  make  every  purchase 
herself ; and  to  do  this  well,  she  should  make  herself  acquaint- 
ed with  the  best  articles,  and  the  relative  value  of  each,  by 
which  she  will  occasionally  make  one  pound  go  as  far  as  many 
less  active  and  experienced  persons  would  two.  Although  1 do 
not  intend  by  the  above  to  advocate  the  cause  of  bargains,  which 
generally  in  the  end  prove  losses  ; on  the  contrary,  1 recommend 
whatever  may  be  purchased  to  be  of  the  best  quality,  w hich,  you 
may  rely  on  it,  will  go  farthest.  Stated  rules  cannot  be  fully  given, 
as  rank,  fortune,  and  habit,  must  determine  many  points  ; how- 
ever*, attentive  inspection  can  be  no  disgrace  even  to  the  most 
elevated  or  wealthy.  One  great  advantage  resulting  from  this 
close  attention  is,  that  servants  will  soon  discover  that  such  a 
mistress  must  not  be  trifled  with,  and  will  consequently  respect, 
fear,  and  serve  her,  better  than  they  otherwise  would  do. 

Waste  of  every  description  should  be  cautiously  avoided  : 
nothing  can  be  more  criminal,  when  we  reflect  that  there  arc 
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thousands  of  our  fellow* creatures  dying  from  want.,  while,  by 
the  bounty  of  Providence,  we  have  the  full  enjoyment  of  every 
good  thing.  Wastefulness,  therefore,  should  never  be  tolerated 
in  any  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Every  respectable  family,  by 
proper  attention,  may  do  much  good  to  their  poor  neighbours, 
without  injury  to  themselves,  by  properly  preparing  the  offal 
of  their  houses,  and  distributing  it  to  such  as  are  in  want ; this 
would  be  affording  much  actual  relief  at  the  expence  of  little 
more  than  trouble. 

Regularity  should  be  punctually  observed  in  all  families,  as 
by  keeping  good  hours  much  time  is  gained.  By  breakfasting 
early  in  the  morning,  servants  have  a fair  day  before  them  ; and 
they  should,  when  convenient,  be  suffered  to  retire  to  rest  at  an 
early  hour,  by  which  means  they  will  not  be  late  on  the  follow- 
ing morning. 

This  method  will  also  render  less  servants  necessary.  I am 
sensible  that  many  of  my  fair  readers  may  imagine  this  to  be  of 
little  consequence,  but  I can  assure  them  that  they  will  ultimate- 
ly find,  that  regular  and  early  hours  in  a family  is  of  serious 
importance  to  every  branch  of  it,  as  far  as  relates  to  comfort ; 
and  it  should  be  remembered  that  servants  have  feelings  equally 
with  ourselves. 

What  an  active  person  may  perform  in  the  course  of  one 
year  by  puuctual  attendance  to  regular  hours,  and  a persevering 
industry,  would,  if  calculated,  astonish  a common  observer  by 
its  extent- and  utility.  In  respect  to  servants,  a mistress  should 
be  extremely  careful  whom  she  hires,  and  be  particular  in  pro- 
curing a good  character  from  the  persons  with  whom  they  have 
previously  resided.  It  is  also  the  solemn  duty  of  a mistress  to 
be  just  in  giving  a character  to  such  servants  as  leave  her, 
because  a servant’s  whole  dependance  rests  entirely  on  the  pos- 
session of  a good  character ; destitute  of  which,  inevitable  ruin 
must  follow-.  This  is  a duty,  the  breach  of  which  nothing  can 
extenuate  ; for  by  giving  an  undeserved  bad  character  to  a good 
servant,  through  caprice,  eternal  infamy  must  be  reflected  on 
the  person  who  does  so.  Faithful,  honest  servants  should  be 
treated  with  respect  and  kindness;  and  when  an  occasion  offers, 
they  should  be  duly  rewarded,  which  will  create  emulation  in 
others ; but  never  more  kept  than  sufficient. 
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It  is  prudent  and  economical  to  have  a sufficient  quantity  of 
household  articles  and  culinary  utensils.  The  stock  should  in- 
variably be  well  kept  up ; and  to  do  this  effectually,  requires 
some  consideration. 

Much  time  will  also  be  saved,  if  every  article  is  kept  in  its 
proper  place,  clean.  And  remember  every  thing  should  be 
mended  the  moment  it  is  injured,  and  never  applied,  to  any  other 
use  than  that  for  which  it  was  originally  designed ; by  which 
mode  of  management  any  thing  will  last  much  longer  than  it 
otherwise  would  do. 

Never  pay  even  the  smallest  bill,  without  having  a receipt 
for  the  sum,  or  you  will  frequently  have  to  pay  the  same  bill 
twice.  You  should  weigh  every  article,  such  as  meat,  bread, 
groceries,  &c.  when  sent  home,  before  the  person  who  brings 
them,  that  in  case  their  weight  should  be  short  (which  fre- 
quently happens,)  he  may  return  the  goods,  and  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  the  circumstance. 

In  a well  regulated  family,  every  article  should  be  kept  in 
constant  readiness,  such  as  broken  sugar,  pounded  spices,  &c. 
by  which  much  trouble  will  be  prevented  when  such  articles  are 
wanted  for  immediate  use.  Servants  should  also  be  required  to 
pay  the  same  attention  in  waiting  on  the  family,  when  alone,  as 
they  do  when  there  is  company : this  will  soon  become  a regular 
habit,  and  visitors  will  occasion  but  little  additional  trouble. 

When  noonings  or  suppers  are  served,  care  should  be  taken 
to  have  such  things  in  readiness  as  are  proper  for  either : a 
change  of  which  may  be  agreeable,  and  if  duly  managed,  will 
be  attended  with  little  expense  and  much  convenience. 

A ticket  should  be  exchanged  by  the  cook  for  every  loaf  of 
bread,  which  when  returned  will  show  the  number  to  be  paid 
for ; as  tallies  may  be  altered,  unless  one  is  kept  by  each  party. 

Those  who  are  served  with  brewer’s  beer,  or  any  other 
articles  not  paid  for  weekly  or  on  delivery,  should  keep  a book 
for  entering  the  dates ; which  will  not  only  serve  to.  prevent 
overcharges,  but  will  show  the  whole  year's  consumption  at  one 
view. 

An  inventory  of  furniture,  linen,  and  china,  should  be 
kept,  and  the  things  examined  by  it  twice  a year,  or  oftener 
if  there  be  a change  of  servants  ; into  each  of  whose  care  the 
articles  used  by  him  or  her  should  be  intrusted,  with  a list,  as 
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i$  done  with  plate.  Tickets  of  parchment  with  the  family 
name,  numbered,  and  specifying  what  bed  it  belongs  to,  should 
be  sewed  on  each  feather-bed,  bolster,  pillow,  and  blanket. 
Knives,  forks,  and  house-cloths,  are  often  deficient ; these 
accidents  might  be  obviated,  if  an  article  at  the  head  of  every 
list  required  the  former  should  be  produced  whole  or  broken, 
and  the  marked  part  of  the  linen,  though  all  the  others  should 
be  worn  out.  The  inducement  to  take  care  of  glass  is  in  some 
measure  removed,  by  the  increased  price  given  for  old  flint 
glass. — Those  who  wish  for  trifle-dishes,  butter-stands,  &c. 
at  a lower  charge  than  cut  glass,  may  buy  them  made  in  moulds* 
of  which  there  is  great  variety  that  look  extremely  well,  if  not 
placed  near  the  more  beautiful  articles. 

The  price  of  starch  depends  upon  that  of  flour  ; the  best  will 
keep  good  in  a dry  warm  room  for  some  years  : therefore  when 
bread  is  cheap  it  may  be  bought  to  advantage,  and  covered 
close.  • • 

Sugar  being  an  article  of  considerable  expense  in  all 
families,  the  purchase  demands  particular  attention.  The 
cheapest  does  not  go  so  far  as  that  more  refined  ; and  there  is 
a difference  even  in  the  degree  of  sweetness.  The  wdiite 
should  be  chosen  that  is  close,  heavy,  and  shining.  The  best 
sort  of  brown  has  a bright  gravelly  look,  and  it  is  often  lo  be 
bought  pure  as  imported.  East  India  sugars  are  finer  for  the 
price,  but  not  so  strong,  consequently  unfit  for  wines  and 
sweetmeats,  but  do  well  for  common  purposes,  if  good  of  their 
kind.  To  prepare  white  sugar,  pounded,  rolling  it  with  a 
bottle,  and  sifting,  wastes  less  than  a mortar. 

Candles  made  in  cool  weather  are  best ; and  when  their 
price,  and  that  of  soap,  w’hich  rise  and  fall  together,  is  likely 
to  be  higher,  it  will  be  prudent  to  lay  in  the  stock  of  both- 
This  information  the  chandler  can  always  give.  They  are  better 
for  keeping  eight  or  ten  months,  and  will  not  injure  for  two 
years,  if  properly  placed  in  the  cool ; and  there  are  few 
articles  that  better  deserve  care  in  buying,  and  allowing  a due 
quantity  of,  according  to  the  size  of  the  family. 

Paper,  by  keeping,  improves  in  quality:  and  if  bought 
by  halt  or  whole  reams  from  large  dealers,  will  be  much 
cheaper  than  purchased  by  the  quire.  The  high  price  of  this 
article  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  additional  duties,  and 
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a larger  consumption,  besides  the  monopoly  of  rags:  of 
the  latter  it  is  said  there  is  some  scarcity,  which  might 
be  obviated  if  an  order  were  given  to  a servant  in  every 
family  to  keep  a bag  to  receive  all  the  waste  bits  from  cuttings 
out,  &c. 

Vegetables  will  keep  best  on  a stone  floor  if  the  air  be  ex- 
cluded.— Meat  in  a cold  dry  place. — Sugar  and  sweetmeats 
require  a dry  place  ; so  does  salt. — Candles  cold,  but  not  damp. 
— Dried  meats,  hams,  &c.  the  same. — All  sorts  of  seeds  for 
puddings,  saloop,  rice,  &c.  should  be  close  covered,  to 
preserve  from  insects  ; but  that  will  not  prevent  it,  if  long 
kept. 

Bread  is  so  heavy  an  article  of  expense,  that  all  waste 
should  be  guarded  against ; and  having  it  cut  in  the  room  will 
tend  much  to  prevent  it.  Since  the  scarcity  in  1795  and  1800, 
that  plan  has  been  much  adopted.  It  should  not  be  cut  until 
a day  old.  Earthen  pans  and  covers  keep  it  best. 

Straw  to  lay  apples  on  should  be  quite  dry,  to  prevent  a 
musty  taste. 

Large  pears  should  be  tied  up  by  the  stalk. 

Basil,  savory,  or  knotted  marjoram,  or  London  thyme, 
to  be  used  when  herbs  are  ordered ; but  with  discretion,  as 
they  are  very  pungent. 

The  best,  means,  to  preserve  blankets  from  moths  is  to  fold 
and  lay  them  under  the  feather-beds  that  are  in  use  ; and  they 
should  be  shaken  occasionally.  When  soiled,  they  should  be 
washed,  not  scoured. 

Soda,  by  softening  the  water,  saves  a great  deal  of  soap. 
It  should  be  melted  in  a large  jug  of  water,  some  of  which 
pour  into  the  tubs  and  boiler ; and  when  the  lather  becomes 
weak,  add  more.  The  new  improvement  in  soft  soap  is,  if 
properly  used,  a saving  of  near  half  in  quantity ; and  though 
something  dearer  than  the  hard,  reduces  the  price  of  washing 
considerably. 

Many  good  laundresses  advise  soaping  linen  in  warm  water 
the  night  previous  to  washing,  as  facilitating  the  operation  with 
less  friction. 

Soap  should  be  cut  with  a wire  or  twine,  in  pieces  that  will 
make  a long  square,  when  first  brought  in,  and  kept  out  of  the 
air  two  or  three  weeks ; for  if  it  dry  quick,  it  will  crack,  and 
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when  wet,  break.  Put  it  on  a shelf,  leaving  a space  between, 
and  let  it  grow  hard  gradually.  Thus,  it  will  save  a full  third 
in  the  consumption. 

Some  of  the  lemons  and  oranges  used  for  juice  should  be 
pared  first  to  preserve  the  peel  dry;  some  should  be  halved, 
and  when  squeezed,  the  pulp  cut  out,  and  the  outsides  dried 
for  grating.  If  for  boiling  in  any  liquid,  the  first  way  is  best. 
When  these  fruits  are  cheap,  a proper  quantity  should  be 
bought  and  prepared  as  above  directed,  especially  by  those 
who  live  in  the  country,  where  they  cannot  always  be  had  ; and 
they  are  perpetually  wan  red  in  cookery. 

When  whites  of  eggs  are  used  for  jelly,  or  other  purposes, 
contrive  to  have  pudding,  custard,  &c.  to  employ  the  yolks 
also.  Should  you  not  want  them  for  several  hours,  beat  them 
up  with  a little  water,  and  put  them  in  a cool  place,  or  they 
will  be  hardened  and  useless.  It  was  a mistake  of  old,  to 
think  that  the  whites  made  cakes  and  puddings  heavy ; on  the 
contrary,  if  beaten  long  and  separately,  they  contribute 
greatly  to  give  lightness,  are  an  advantage  to  paste,  and  make 
a pretty  dish  beaten  with  fruit,  to  set  in  cream,  &c. 

If  copper  utensils  be  used  in  the  kitchen,  the  cook  should 
be  charged  to  be  very  careful  not  to  let  the  tin  be  rubbed  off, 
and  to  have  them  fresh  done  when  the  least  defect  appears, 
and  never  to  put  by  any  soup,  gravy,  &c.  in  them,  or  any 
other  metal  utensil;  stone  and  earthen  vessels  should  be  pro- 
vided for  those  purposes,  as  likewise  plenty  of  common  dishes, 
that  the  table-set  may  not  be  used  to  put  by  cold  meat. 

Tin  vessels,  if  kept  damp,  soon  rust,  which  causes  holes. 
Fenders,  and  tin  linings  of  flower-pots,  &c.  should  be  painted 
every  year  or  two. 

Vegetables  soon  sour,  and  corrode  metals  and  glazed  red 
ware,  by  which  a strong  poison  is  produced.  Some  years  ago, 
the  death  of  several  gentlemen  was  occasioned  at  Salt-hill,  by 
the  cook  sending  a ragout  to  the  table,  which  she  had  kept 
from  the  preceding  day  in  a copper  vessel  badly  tinned. 

Vinegar,  by  its  acidity,  does  the  same,  the  glazing  being 
of  lead  or  arsenic. 

To  cool  liquors  in  hot  weather,  dip  a cloth  in  cold  water, 
and  wrap  it  round  the  bottle  two  or  three  times,  then  place  it 
in  the  sun ; renew  the  process  once  or  twice. 
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The  best  way  of  scalding  fruits,  or  boiling  vinegar,  is  in  a 
stone  jar  on  a hot  iron  hearth  ; or  by  putting  the  vessel  into  a 
saucepan  of  water,  called  a water-bath. 

If  chocolate,  coffee,  jelly,  gruel,  bark,  &c.  be  suffered  to 
boil  over,  the  strength  is  lost 

The  cook  should  be  encouraged  to  be  careful  of  coals  and 
cinders  : for  the  latter  there  is  a new  contrivance  to  sift,  with- 
out dispersing  the  dust  of  the  ashes,  by  means  of  a covered  tin 
bucket. 

Small  coal  wetted  makes  the  strongest  fire  for  the  back  but 
must  remain  untouched  until  it  cake.  Cinders,  lightly  wet, 
give  a great  degree  of  heat,  and  are  better  than  coal  for  fur- 
naces, ironing-stoves,  and  ovens. 

The  cook  should  be  charged  to  take  care  of  jelly-bags,  tapes 
for  the  collared  things,  &e.  which,  if  not  perfectly  scalded,  and 
kept  dry,  give  an  unpleasant  flavour  when  next  used. 

Cold  water  thrown  on  cast  iron,  when  hot,  will  cause  it  to 
crack. 

In  conclusion  we  beg  leave  to  offer  a few  observations  for 
the  use  of  housekeepers  in  particular. 

A good  housekeeper  is  invaluable;  but  the  various  and  im- 
portant duties  of  her  station  require  such  a combination  of 
qualities,  that  very  few  are  found  to  excel  in  every  particular. 

A housekeeper  ought  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
duties  of  servants  of  every  degree.  She  ought  to  be  mild, 
firm,  and  vigilant.  She  should  possess  a competent  knowledge 
of  figures,  without  which  she  can  scarcely  keep  a satisfactory 
account  ; and  should,  above  all  things,  have  proper  ideas  of 
order.  Those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  means  of  managing, 
must  not  only  waste  many  useful  things,  but  also  cause  much 
chagrin  to  their  master  or  mistress  by  their  great  irregularity. 
They  are  always  in  a bustle,  and  always  in  confusion;  their 
tempers  get  ruffled,  and  they  then  lose  all  proper  command 
over  the  other  servants.  The  foregoing  instructions  will  be 
found  extremely  useful  to  housekeepers,  and  may  be  read  with 
advantage  by  their  mistresses. 

We  earnestly  advise  all  housekeepers  to  act  with  such  pru- 
dence and  gravity,  as  may  ensure  the  respect  of  the  servants 
under  them  ; and  to  have  as  few  people  coming  after  them 
when  the  family  is  absent  as  possible,  as  it  might  induce  the 
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other  servants  to  take  improper  liberties.  When  strangers 
come  on  a visit,  let  them  be  treated  with  the  same  respect  as  is 
shown  them  by  their  lord  and  lady  Let  it  also  be  their  con- 
stant study,  however  laborious,  to  be  up  in  the  morning  before 
any  of  the  servants,  and  let  them  never  go  to  bed  until  they 
have  seen  the  doors  and  windows  properly  fastened.  In  re- 
proving the  servants  let  it  be  done  with  tenderness,  and  never 
exaggerate  their  faults.  However,  as  the  security  of  the  house 
depends  on  the  servants  keeping  good  hours,  it  is  proper  to 
complain  of  this  fault,  when  neither  advice  nor  reproof  has 
had  any  effect.  In  the  choice  of  new  servants  let  them  be 
extremely  cautious,  and  inquire  strictly  into  their  character. 

If  the  housekeeper  attend  to  these  rules,  all  improper  waste 
will  be  avoided,  the  honour  and  interest  of  her  master  will  be 
protected,  she  will  become  an  example  to  the  younger  servants, 
the  family  to  which  she  is  attached  will  be  respected,  and  she 
will  establish  her  own  reputation  on  a firm  and  lasting  basis. 
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Carving  is  an  attainment  so  essential  to  the  convenience 
and  comfort  of  social  life,  particularly  in  females  of  every 
rank,  that  some  directions  cannot  but  prove  acceptable.  These 
directions  will,  however,  be  concisely  plain.  Utility  is  the 
sole  object  of  them,  and  this  consideration  must  limit  their 
application  to  such  articles  as  are  generally  found  upon  the 
tables  of  most  families  of  respectability. 

Carving  has  of  late  devolved  chiefly  upon  gentlemen  ; but, 
whether  the  task  of  helping  the  company  rests  with  the  master 
or  mistress,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  seat  of  the  carver  be 
sufficiently  high  to  command  the  table,  so  as  to  render  rising 
unnecessary.  It  will  always  be  adviseable  to  have  a good  steel 
placed  upon  the  table  by  the  side  of  the  carver,  unless  where1 
there  are  servants  constantly  iri  attendance,  when  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  have  it  on  the  side-table. 
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The  carving-knife  should  be  light,  yet  of  a sufficient  size, 
and  the  edge  very  keen.  In  using  it,  no  great  personal 
strength  is  requisite,  as  constant  practice  will  render  it  an 
easy  task  to  carve  the  most  difficult  articles,  more  depending  on 
address  than  force  ; but,  in  order  to  prevent  trouble,  the  joints 
of  mutton,  veal,  lamb,  &c.  should  be  divided  by  the  butcher, 
when  they  may  be  easily  cut  through,  and  fine  slices  of  meat 
taken  off  from  between  every  two  bones. 

As  fish  is  always  served  before  meat,  and  meat  before 
poultry,  we  shall  treat  of  the  respective  articles  in  that  order. 
In  helping  fish,  be  careful  not  to  break  the  flakes ; which  in 
cold  and  very  fresh  salmon  are  large,  and  contribute  much  to 
the  beauty  of  its  appearance.  On  this  account  a fish-knife, 
not  being  sharp,  divides  it  best.  Help  a part  of  the  roe,  milt, 
or  liver,  to  each  person.,  The  heads  of  carp,  part  of  those 
of  cod  and  salmon,  sounds  of  cod,  and  fins  of  turbot,  are 
likewise  esteemed  niceties,  and  are  to  be  attended  to  accord- 
ingly. 

Of  butcher’s  meat  the  more  fleshy  joints  are  to  be  cut  in 
thin  smooth  slices,  neatly  done ; and  in  joints  of  beef  and 
mutton,  the  knife  should  always  be  passed  down  the  bone  by 
those  who  wish  to  carve  with  propriety,  and  great  attention 
should  be  paid  to  help  evei-y  person  to  a portion  of  the  best 
parts. 

Observe  that,  in  cutting  up  any  wild-fowl,  duck,  goose, 
or  turkey,  for  a large  party,  if  you  cut  the  slices  down  from 
pinion  to  pinion,  without  making  wings,  there  will  be  a greater 
number  of  prime  pieces. 


FISH. 

Cod's  Head.— This  should  be  cut  with  a spoon  or  fish 
trowel ; the  parts  about  the  back-bone,  or  the  shoulders,  are 
the  best  and  most  firm ; take  off  a piece  quite  down  to  the 
bone,  in  the  direction  a,  b,  c,  d,  putting  in  the  spoon  at  a,  c, 
and  with  each  slice  of  fish  give  a piece  of  the  sound,  which  lies 
underneath  the  back-bone  and  lines  it,  the  meat  of  which  is 
thin,  and  a little  darker  coloured  than  the  body  of  the  fish 
itself;  this  may  be  got  by  passing  a spoon  underneath,  in  the 
direction  d,  f. 

9 * ->  ^ 
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Salnion. — Of  boiled  salmon  there  is  one  part  more  fat  and 
rich  than  the  other.  The  belly-part  is  the  fatter  of  the  two, 
and  it  is  customary  to  give  to  those  who  like  both,  a thin  slice 
of  each;  for  the  one,  cut  it  out  of  the  belly -part,  the  other  out 
of  the  back. 

Mackarel. — Slit  the  fish  along  the  back  with  a knife,  and 
takeoff  one  whole  side,  but  not  too  near  the  head,  as  the  meat 
about  the  gills  is  generally  black,  and  ill-flavoured.  It  is  usual 
to  ask  whether  a hard  or  soft  roe  be  preferred. 

Soles. — These  are  generally  sent  to  table  two  ways,  some 
fried,  others  boiled:  they  are  to  be  cut  right  through  the 
middle,  bone  and  all,  and  a piece  of  the  fish,  perhaps  a third 
or  fourth  part,  according  to  its  size,  given  to  each.  The  same 
may  be  done  with  many  other  fish,  cutting  them  across,  the 
same  way  as  mackarel. 

Turbot. — The  fish-knife,  or  trowel,  is  to  be  entered  in  the 
centre,  or  middle,  over  the  back -"bone,  and  a piece  of  the  fish, 
as  much  as  will  lie  on  the  trowel,  to  be  taken  off  on  one  side 
close  to  the  bones.  The  thickest  part  of  the  fish  is  always 
most  esteemed,  but  not  too  near  the  head  or  tail;  and  when 
the  meat  on  one  side  is  removed  close  to  the  bones,  the  whole 
back-bone  is  to  be  raised  with  the  knife  and  fork,  and  the 
under  side  is  then  to  be  served. 

Lobster. — As  this  is  seldom  sent  to  table  whole,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say  that  the  tail  is  reckoned  the  prime  part,  and 
next  to  that  the  claws. 

Eels. — Eels  are  cut  into  pieces  through  the  bone,  and  the 
thickest  part  is  esteemed  the  best. 

MEAT. 

Aitcli  bone  of  Beef. — As  the  outside  of  this  joint  is  always 
impaired  in  its  flavour,  from  the  water  in  which  it  is  boiled,  a 
thick  slice  must  be  cut  off  the  whole  length  of  the  joint,  be- 
ginning at  a,  and  cutting  it  all  the  way  even,  and  through  the 
whole  surface,  from  a to  b.  The  soft  fat,  which  resembles 
marrow,  lies  on  the  back,  below  the  letter  c,  and  the  firm  fat 
must  be  cut  in  thin  horizontal  slices  at  the  point  d ; but  as 
some  like  the  soft,  and  some  the  firm  fat,  it  is  necessary  to  ask 
which  is  preferred.  The  upper  part,  as  it  is  here  placed  on  the 
dish,  is  the  fullest  of  gravy ; but  there  are  some  who  prefer 
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a slice  from  the  under  side.  The  skewer  that  keeps  the  meat 
properly  together  when  boiling  is  shown  in  the  plate  at  a. 
This  should  be  drawn  out  before  it  is  served  up;  or  if  it  be 
necessary  to  leave  the  skewer  in,  it  should  be  a silver  one. 

Sirloin  of  Beef  may  be  begun  either  at  the  end,  or  by  cutting 
into  the  middle  It  is  usual  to  inquire  whether  the  outside  or 
the  inside  is  preferred.  For  the  outside  the  slice  should  be 
cut  down  to  the  bones ; and  the  same  with  every  following 
helping.  Slice  the  inside,  likewise,  and  give  with  each  piece 
some  of  the  soft  fat. 

Brisket  of  Beef.  — This  part  is  always  boiled,  and  is  to  be 
cut  the  long  way,  quite  down  to  the  bone,  after  having  cut  off 
the  outside,  or  first  cut,  which  you  must  never  help  any  one 
to,  unless  they  desire  it,  which  is  seldom  the  case.  The  fat 
cut  with  this  slice  is  a firm  gristly  fat;  but  a softer  fat  may  be 
found  underneath. 

Round,  or  Buttock  of  Beef. — This  requires  no  print  to 
point  out  how  it  should  be  carved.  A thick  slice  should  be  cut 
off  all  round  the  buttock ; and,  thus  cut  into,  thin  slices  may 
be  cut  from  the  top : but  as  it  is  a dish  that  is  frequently 
brought  to  the  table  cold,  a second  day,  it  should  always  be  cut 
handsome  and  even. 

Fillet  of  Veal.  — In  an  ox  this  part  is  round  of  beef.  Ask 
whether  the  brown  outside  be  liked,  otherwise  help  the  next 
slice.  The  bone  is  taken  out,  and  the  meat  tied  close,  before 
dressing ; which  make  the  fillet  very  solid.  It  should  be  cut 
thin,  and  very  smooth. — A stuffing  is  put  into  the  flap,  which 
completely  covers  it,  you  must  cut  deep  into  this,  and  help  a 
thin  slice,  as  likewise  of  fat.  From  carelessness  in  not  covering 
the  latter  with  paper,  it  is  sometimes  dried  up,  to  the  great 
disappointment  of  the  carver. 

Breast  of  Veal. — One  part,  which  is  called  the  brisket,  is 
thickest,  and  has  gristles ; put  your  knife  about  four  inches 
from  the  edge  of  this,  and  cut  through  it,  which  will  separate 
the  ribs  from  the  brisket.  Ask  which  is  chosen,  and  help 
accordingly. 

Calf's  Head  has  a great  deal  of  meat  upon  it.  if  properly 
managed.  Cut  slices  from  a to  b,  letting  the  knife  go  close  to 
the  bone.  In  the  fleshy  part,  at  the  neck-end  c,  there  lies  the 
throat-sweetbread,  which  you  should  help  a slice  of  from  c to 
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d With  the  other  part.  Many  like  the  eye,  which  you  must  cut 
out  with  the  point  of  your  knife,  and  divide  in  two.  It 
the  jaw-bone  be  taken  off,  there  will  be  found  some  fine  lean. 
Under  the  head  is  the  palate,  which  is  esteemed  a nicety  : the 
lady  of  the  house  should  be  acquainted  with  all  things  that  are 
thought  so,  that  she  may  distribute  them  among  her  guests. 

Shoulder  of  Mutton. — This  is  a very  good  joint,  and  by 
many  preferred  to  the  leg  ; it  being  very  full  of  gravy,  if 
properly  roasted,  and  produces  many  nice  bits.  The  figure 
represents  it  as  laid  in  the  dish  with  its  back  uppermost. 
When  it  is  first  cut,  it  should  be  in  the  hollow  part  of  it,  in 
the  direction  of  a,  b,  and  the  knife  should  be  passed  deep  to 
the  bone.  The  prime  part  of  the  fat  lies  on  the  outer  edge, 
and  is  to  be  cut  out  in  thin  slices  in  the  direction  e If  many 
are  at  table,  and  the  hollow  part  cut  in  the  line  a,  b,  is 
eaten,  some  very  good  and  delicate  slices  may  be  cut  out  on 
each  side  of  the  ridge  of  the  biade-bone,  in  the  direction  c,  d. 
The  line  between  these  two  dotted  lines,  is  that  in  the  direction 
of  which  the  edge  or  ridge  of  the  blade- bone  lies,  and  cannot 
be  cut  across. 

Leg  of  Mutton. — A leg  of  wether  mutton  (which  is  the  best 
flavoured)  may  be  known  by  a round  lump  of  fat  at  the  edge 
of  the  broadest  part,  as  at  a.  The  best  part  is  in  the  midway 
at  b,  between  the  knuckle  and  further-  end  Begin  to  help 
there,  by  cutting  thin  deep  slices  to  c.  If  the  outside  is  not 
fat  enough,  help  some  from  the  side  of  the  broad  end  in  slices 
from  e to  f.  This  part  is  not  juicy;  but  many  prefer  the 
knuckle,  which  in  fine  mutton  will  be  very  tender  though  dry. 
There  are  very  fine  slices  on  the  back  of  the  leg : turn  it  up, 
and  cut  the  broad  end  ; not  in  the  direction  you  did  the  other 
side,  but  longways.  To  cut  out  the  cramp-bone,  take  hold  of 
the  shank  with  your  left  hand,  and  cut  down  to  the  thigh-bone 
at  d ; then  pass  the  knife  under  the  cramp-bone  in  the  direction 
d,  fr. 

A Fore-quarter  of  Lamb.  — Separate  the  shoulder  from  the 
scoven  (which  is  the  breast  and  ribs,)  by  passing  the  knife 
under  the  direction  of  a,  b,  c,  d;  keeping  it  towards  you  hori- 
zontally to  prevent  cutting  the  meat  too  much  off’  the  bones. 
If  grass-lamb,  the  shoulder  being  large,  put  it  into  another 
dish.  Squeeze  the  juice  of  half  a Seville  orange,  or  lemon,  o» 
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the  other  part,  and  sprinkle  a little  salt  and  pepper.  Then 
separate  the  gristly  part  from  the  ribs,  in  the  line  e,  c ; and 
help  either  from  that,  or  from  the  ribs,  as  maybe  chosen. 

Haunch  of  Venison. — Cut  down  to  the  bone  in  the  line  a,  b, 
c,  to  let  out  the  gravy  : then  turn  the  broad  end  of  the  haunch 
toward  you,  put  in  the  knife  at  b,  and  cut  as  deep  as  you  can 
to  the  end  of  the  haunch  d ; then  help  in  thin  slices,  observing 
to  give  some  fat  to  each  person.  There  is  more  fat  (which  is 
a favourite  part)  on  the  left  side  of  c arid  d than  on  the  other ; 
and  those  who  help  must  take  care  to  proportion  it,  as  likewise 
the  gravy,  according  to  the  number  of  the  company. 

Haunch  of  Mutton  is  the  leg  and  part  of  the  loin,  cut  so  a9 
to  resemble  haunch  of  venison,  and  is  to  be  helped  at  table  in 
the  same  manner. 

Saddle  of  Mutton. — Cut  long  thin  slices  from  the  tail  to  the 
end,  beginning  close  to  the  back-bone.  If  a large  joint,  the 
slice  may  be  divided.  Cut  some  fat  from  the  sides. 

Tongue. — A tongue  must  be  cut  across,  in  the  line  a , b, 
and  a slice  taken  from  thence.  The  most  tender  and  juicy 
slices  will  be  about  the  middle,  or  between  the  line  a,  b,  and 
the  root.  For  the  fat  and  kernel  with  it,  cut  off  a slice  of  root 
on  the  right  of  the  letter  b at  the  bottom. 

Ham  may  be  cut  three  ways ; the  common  method  is  to 
begin  in  the  middle,  by  long  slices  from  a to  b,  from  the  centre 
through  the  thick  fat.  This  brings  to  the  prime  at  first ; 
■which  is  likewise  accomplished  by  cutting  a small  round  hole 
on  the  top  of  the  ham  as  at  c,  and  with  a sharp  knife  enlarging 
that  by  cutting  successive  thin  circles : this  preserves  the  gravy, 
and  keeps  the  meat  moist. 

The  last  and  most  saving  way  is,  to  begin  at  the  liock-end 
(which  many  are  most  fond  of,)  and  proceed  onwards. 

Ham  that  is  used  for  pies,  should  be  cut  from  the  under 
side,  first  taking  off  a thick  slice. 

Leg  of  Pork. — This  joint,  whether  boiled  or  roasted,  is 
sent  up  to  table  as  a leg  of  mutton  roasted,  and  cut  up  in  the 
same  manner.  The  close  firm  flesh  about  the  knuckle  is  by 
many  esteemed  the  best. 

Sucking  Pig. — The  cook  usually  divides  the  body  before 
it  is  sent  to  table,  and  garnishes  the  dish  with  the  jaws  and  ears. 
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The  first  thing  is,  to  separate  a shoulder  from  the  carcase 
on  one  side,  and  then  the  leg  according  to  the  direction  given 
by  the  dotted  line,  a,  b,  c.  The  ribs  are  then  to  be  divided 
into  about  two  helpings ; and  an  ear  or  jaw  presented  with 
them,  and  plenty  of  sauce.  The  joints  may  either  be  divided 
into  two  each,  or  pieces  may  be  cut  from  them.  The  ribs  are 
esteemed  the  finest  part ; but  some  people  prefer  the  neck-end, 
between  the  shoulders. 

POULTRY  AND  GAME. 

Goose. — Cut  off  the  apron  in  the  circular  line  a,  b,  c,  and 
pour  into  the  body  a glass  of  Port  wine,  and  a large  tea-spoon- 
ful of  mustard,  first  mixed  at  the  sideboard.  Turn  the  neck- 
end  of  the  goose  toward  you,  and  cut  the  whole  breast  in  long 
slices  from  one  wing  to  another ; but  only  remove  them  as  you 
help  each  person,  unless  the  company  is  so  large  as  to  require 
the  legs  also.  This  way  gives  more  prime  bits  than  by  making 
wings.  Take  off  the  leg,  by  putting  the  fork  into  the  small 
end  of  the  bone,  pressing  it  to  the  body,  and  having  passed 
the  knife  at  d,  tuim  the  leg  back,  and  if  a young  bird,  it  will 
easily  separate.  To  take  off  the  wing,  put  your  fork  into  the 
small  end  of  the  pinion,  and  press  it  close  to  the  body ; then 
put  in  the  knife  at  d,  and  divide  the  joint,  taking  it  down  in 
the  direction  d,  e.  Nothing  but  practice  will  enable  people  to 
hit  the  joint  exactly  at  the  first  trial.  When  the  leg  and  wing 
of  one  side  are  done  go  on  to  the  other ; but  it  is  not  often 
necessary  to  cut  up  the  whole  goose,  unless  the  company  be 
very  large.  The  best  parts  of  a goose  are  the  breast  slices,  the 
fleshy  part  of  the  wing,  which  may  be  divided  from  the  pinion  ; 
the  thigh  bone,  which  may  be  easily  divided  in  the  joint  from 
the  leg  bone  or  drum  stick  ; the  pinion,  and  next  the  side  bones. 
For  those  who  like  sage  and  onion  draw  it  out  with  a 
spoon  from  the  body,  at  the  place  where  the  apron  is  taken 
from,  and  mix  it  with  the  gravy,  which  should  first  be  poured 
from  the  boat  into  the  body  of  the  goose,  before  any  one  be 
helped.  The  rump  is  a Dice  piece  to  those  who  like  it ; and  the 
carcase  is  by  some  preferred  to  other  parts,  as  being  more  juicy 
and  more  savoury.  Of  a green  goose  the  most  delicate  parts 
are  the  breast,  and  the  gristle  at  the  lower  part  of  it. 
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A Fowl. — A boiled  fowl’s  legs  are  bent  inwards  and  tucked 
into  the  belly ; but  before  it  is  served,  the  skewers  are  to  be 
removed.  Lay  the  fowl  on  your  plate,  and  place  the  joints,  as 
you  cut,  on  the  dish.  Take  the  wing  off  in  the  direction  of  a , 
to  b,  only  dividing  the  joint  with  your  knife ; and  then  with 
your  fork  lift  up  the  pinion,  and  draw  the  wings  towards  the 
legs,  and  the  muscles  will  separate  in  a more  complete  form 
than  if  cut.  Slip  the  knife  between  the  leg  and  body,  and  cut 
to  the  bone;  then  with  the  .fork  turn  the  leg  back,  and  the 
joint  will  give  way  if  the  bird  is  not  old.  When  the  four 
quarters  are  thus  removed,  take  off  the  merrythought  from  a, 
and  the  neck-bones ; these  last  by  putting  in  the  knife  at  c, 
and  pressing  ii  under  the  long  broad  part  of  the  bone  in  the 
line  c,  b ; then  lift  it  up,  and  break  it  off  from  the  part  that 
sticks  to  the  breast.  The  next  thing  is  to  divide  the  breast' 
from  the  carcase,  by  cutting  through  the  tender  ribs  close  to 
the  breast,  quite  down  to  the  tail.  Then  lay  the  back  upwards, 
put  your  knife  into  the  bone  half-way  from  the  neck  to  the 
rump,  and  on  raising  the  lower  end  it  will  separate  readily. 
Turn  the  rump  from  you,  and  very  neatly  take  off  the  two 
sidesmen,  and  the  whole  will  be  done.  As  each  part  is  taken 
off,  it  should  be  turned  neatly  on  the  dish  ; and  care  should  be 
taken  that  what  is  left  goes  properly  from  table.  The  breast 
and  wings  are  thought  the  best  parts ; but  the  legs  are  most 
juicy  in  young  fowls.  After  all,  more  advantage  will  be 
gained  by  observing  those  who  carve  well,  and  a little  practice, 
than  by  any  written  directions  whatever. 

A Pheasant. — The  bird  in  the  annexed  engraving  is  as 
trussed  for  the  spit  with  its  head  under  one  of  its  wings. 
When  the  skewers  are  drawn  out,  and  the  bird  served,  the 
following  is  the  way  to  carve  it:  Fix  your  fork  in  the  centre 
of  the  breast;  slice  it  down  in  the  line  a,  b ; take  off  the  leg 
on  one  side  in  the  dotted  line  b,  d;  then  cutoff  the  wing  on 
the  same  side  in  the  line  c,  d.  Separate  the  leg  and  wing  on 
the  other  side,  and  then  cut  off  the  slices  of  breast  you  divided 
before.  Be  careful  how  you  take  off’  the  wings,  for  if  you 
should  cut  too  near  the  neck,  as  at  g,  you  will  hit  on  the 
neck-bone,  from  which  the  wing  must  be  separated.  Cut  off 
the  merrythought  in  the  line  / g.  by  passing  the  knife  under 
it  towards  the  neck.  Cut  the  other  parts  as  in  a fowl.  The 
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breast,  wings,  and  merrythought,  are  the  most  esteemed ; but 
the  leg  has  a higher  flavour. 

Turkey.  — Roasted  or  boiled,  a turkey  is  trussed  and  sent 
up  to  table  like  a fowl,  and  cut  up  in  every  respect  like  a 
pheasant.  The  best  parts  are  the  white  ones,  the  breast, 
wings,  and  neck -bones.  Merrythought  it  lias  none;  the  neck 
is  taken  away,  and  the  hollow  part  under  the  breast  stuffed 
with  forced  meat,  which  is  to  be  cut  in  thin  slices  in  the  direc- 
tion from  the  rump  to  the  neck,  and  a slice  given  with  each 
piece  of  turkey.  It  is  customary  not  to  cut  up  more  than  the 
breast  of  this  bird ; and,  if  any  more  be  wanted,  to  help  with 
one  of  the  wings. 

Partridge. — The  partridge  is  here  represented  as  just  taken 
from  the  spit;  but  before  it  is  served  up  the  skewers  must  be 
Withdrawn.  It  is  cut  up  in  the  same  way  as  a fowl.  The 
wings  must  be  cut  off  in  the  line  a.  6,  and  the  merrythought 
in  the  line  c,  d.  The  prime  parts  of  a partridge  are  the  wings, 
breast,  and  merrythought ; but  the  bird  being  small,  the  two 
latter  are  not  often  divided.  The  wing  is  considered  as  the 
best,  and  the  tip  of  it  esteemed  the  most  delicate  morsel  of  the 
whole. 

Pigeons. — Cut  them  in  half,  either  from  top  to  bottom  or 
across.  The  lower  part  is  generally  thought  the  best;  but 
the  fairest  way  is  to  cut  from  the  neck  to  a,  rather  than 
from  c to  b,  by  a,  which  is  the  most  fashionable.  The  figure 
represents  the  back  of  the  pigeon ; and  the  direction  of  the 
knife  is  in  the  line  c b,  by  a,  if  done  the  last  way. 

Duck  or  Mallard. — First  raise  the  pinions  and  legs,  but 
do  not  cut  them  off ; then  raise  the  merrythought  from  the 
breast,  and  lace  it  down  both  sides  with  your  knife. 

Woodcock , Plover,  Snipe,  or  Curlew. — The  legs  and  wings 
must  be  raised  in  the  manner  of  a fowl,  opening  the  head  for 
the  brains. 

Crane. — After  the  legs  are  unfolded,  cut  off  the  wings;  take 
them  up,  and  sauce  them  with  powdered  ginger,  vinegar,  salt, 
and  mustard. 

Hare. — The  best  way  of  cutting  it  up  is,  to  put  the  point 
of  the  knife  under  the  shoulder  at  a,  and  so  cut  all  the  way 
down  to  the  rump,  on  one  side  of  the  back-bone,  in  the  line  a, 
b.  Do  the  same  on  the  other  side,  so  that  the  whole  hare  will 
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be  divided  into  three  parts.  Cut  the  back  into  four,  which 
with  the  legs  is  the  part  most  esteemed.  The  shoulder  must 
be  cut  off  in  a circular  line,  as  c,  d,  e : lay  the  pieces  neatly  on 
the  dish  as  you  cut  them  ; and  then  help  the  company,  giving 
some  pudding  and  gravy  to  every  person.  This  way  can  only 
be  practised  when,  the  hare  is  young : if  old,  don’t  divide  it 
down,  which  will  require  a strong  arm  : but  put  the  knife 
between  the  leg  and  back,  and  give  it  a little  turn  inwards  at 
the  joint ; which  you  must  endeavour  to  hit,  and  not  to  break 
by  force.  When  both  legs  are  taken  off,  there  is  a fine  collop 
on  each  side  of  the  back  ; then  divide  the  back  into  as  many 
pieces  as  you  please,  and  take  off  the  shoulders,  which  are  by 
many  preferred,  and  are  called  the  sportsman’s  pieces.  When 
every  one  is  helped,  cut  off  the  head ; put  your  knife  between 
the  upper  and  lower  jaw,  and  divide  them,  which  will  enable 
you  to  lay  the  upper  flat  on  your  plate ; then  put  the  point  of 
the  knife  into  the  centre,  and  cut  the  head  into  two.  The  ears 
and  brains  may  be  then  helped  to  those  who  choose  them. 

Carve  Rabbits  as  directed  the  latter  way  for  hare  ; cutting 
the  back  into  two  pieces,  which  with  the  legs  are  the  prime. 
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Though  the  London  poulterers  truss  every  thing  before 
they  send  it  home,  yet  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  every 
cook  should  know  how  to  perform  this  business  properly,  as  it 
frequently  happens  that  families  take  their  cooks  with  them 
into  the  country,  where  they  are  obliged  to  draw  and  truss  all 
kinds  of  poultry  and  game  themselves.  Let  them  therefore 
be  careful  to  attend  to  this  general  rule ; take  care  that  all  the 
stubs  are  perfectly  removed  ; and  when  they  draw  any  kind  of 
poultry  or  game,  they  must  be  very  particular  not  to  break  the 
gall,  because  it  will  give  the  bird  a bitter  and  disagreeable 
flavour,  which  neither  washing  nor  wiping  will  be  able  to 
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remove.  The  trusser  will  be  materially  assisted  by  a reference 
to  the  annexed  plate,  in  which  the  proper  form  of  each  figure 
will  be  found  correctly  delineated.  We  shall  now  proceed  with 
particular  instructions. 

Turkeys. — When  you  have  properly  picked  your  turkey, 
break  the  leg-bone  close  to  the  foot,  and  draw  out  the  strings 
from  the  thigh,  for  which  purpose  you  must  put  it  on  a hook 
fastened  against  the  wall.  Cut  off  the  neck  close  to  the  back  ; 
but  be  careful  to  leave  the  crop  skin  sufficiently  long  to  turn 
over  the  back.  Then  proceed  to  take  out  the  crop,  and  loosen 
the  liver  and  gut  at  the  throat  end  with  your  middle  finger. 
Then  cut  off  the  vent,  and  take  out  the  gut.  With  a crooked 
sharp-pointed  iron  pull  out  the  gizzard,  and  the  liver  will  soon 
follow.  Be  careful,  however,  not  to  break  the  gall.  With 
a wet  cloth  wipe  out  the  inside  perfectly  clean.  With  a large 
knife  cut  the  breast-bone  through  on  each  side  close  to  the 
back,  and  draw  the  legs  close  to  the  crop.  Then  put  a cloth 
on  the  breast,  and  beat  the  high  bone  down  with  a rolling- 
pin  till  it  lies  flat.  If  the  turkey  is  to  be  trussed  for  boiling, 
cut  the  legs  off;  then  put  your  middle  finger  into  the  inside, 
raise  the  skin  of  the  legs,  and  put  them  under  the  apron  of 
the  turkey.  Put  a skewer  in  the  joint  of  the  wing  and  the 
middle  joint  of  the  leg,  and  run  it  through  the  body  and  the 
other  leg  and  wing.  The  liver  and  gizzard  must  be  put  in  the 
pinions ; but  take  care  first  to  open  the  gizzard,  and  take  out 
the  filth  and  gall  of  the  liver.  Then  turn  the  small  end 
of  the  pinion  on  the  back,  and  tie  a packthread  over  the  ends 
of  the  legs  to  keep  them  in  their  places.  If  the  turkey  is  to 
be  roasted,  leave  the  legs  on,  put  a skewer  in  the  joint  of  the 
wing,  tuck  the  legs  close  up,  and  put  the  skewer  through  the 
middle  of  the  leg  and  body.  On  the  other  side  put  another 
skewer  in  the  small  part  of  the  leg.  Put  it  close  on  the 
outside  of  the  sidesman,  and  put  the  skewer  through,  and  the 
same  on  the  other  side.  Put  the  liver  and  gizzard  between  the 
pinions,  and  turn  the  point  of  the  pinion  on  the  back.  Then 
put,  close  above  the  pinions,  another  skewer  through  the  body 
of  the  turkey. 

Turkey  polts  must  be  trussed  in  the  following  manner: 
Take  the  neck  from  the  head  and  body,  but  do  not  remove  the 
neck  skin.  They  are  drawn  in  the  same  manner  as  a turkey. 
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Put  a skewer  through  the  joint  of  the  pinion,  tuck  the 
legs  close,  run  the  skewer  through  the  middle  of  the  leg, 
through  the  body,  and  so  on  the  other  side.  Cut  off  the  under 
part  of  the  bill,  twist  the  skin  of  the  neck  round,  and  put  the 
head  on  the  point  of  the  skewer,  with  the  bill  end  forwards. 
Another  skewer  must  be  put  in  the  sidesman,  and  the  legs 
placed  between  the  sidesman  and  apron  on  each  side.  Pass 
the  skewer  through  all,  and  cut  off  the  toe-nails.  It  is  very 
common  to  lard  them  on  the  breast.  The  liver  and  gizzard 
may  or  may  not  be  used,  as  you  like. 

Geese.  —Having  picked  and  stubbed  your  goose  clean,  cut 
the  feet  off  at  the  joint,  and  the  pinion  off  at  the  first  joint. 
Then  cut  off  the  neck  close  to  the  back  ; but  leave  the  skin  of 
the  neck  long  enough  to  turn  over  the  back.  Pull  out  the 
throat,  and  tie  a knot  at  the  end.  With  your  middle  finger 
loosen  the  liver  and  other  matters  at  the  breast  end,  and  cut  it 
open  between  the  vent  and  the  rump.  Having  done  this,  draw 
out  all  the  entrails,  excepting  the  soal.  Wipe  it  out  clean  with 
a wet  cloth,  and  beat  the  breast-bone  flat  with  a rolling-pin. 
Put  a skewer  into  the  wing,  and  draw  the  legs  close  up.  Put 
a skewer  through  the  middle  of  the  leg,  and  through  the 
body,  and  the  same  on  the  other  side.  Put  another  skewer  in 
the  small  of  the  leg,  tuck  it  close  down  to  the  sidesman,  run 
it  through,  and  do  the  same  on  the  other  side.  Cut  off  the 
end  of  the  vent,  and  make  a hole  large  enough  for  the  passage 
of  the  rump,  as  it  holds  the  seasoning  much  better  by  that 
means. 

Ducks. — Ducks  are  trussed  in  the  same  manner  as  geese, 
excepting  that  the  feet  are  left  on  the  ducks,  and  are  turned 
close  to  the  legs. 

fowls. — They  must  first  be  picked  very  clean,  and  the  neck 
cut  off  close  to  the  back.  Then  take  out  the  crop,  and  with 
your  middle  finger  loosen  the  liver  and  other  matters.  Cut  off 
the  vent,  draw  it  clean,  and  beat  the  breast-bone  flat  with  a 
rolling-pin.  If  your  fowl  is  to  be  boiled,  cut  off  the  nails  of 
the  feet,  and  tuck  them  down  close  to  the  leg.  Put  your  finger 
into  the  inside,  and  raise  the  skin  of  the  legs ; then  cut  a hole 
in  the  top  of  the  skin,  and  put  the  legs  under  Put  a skewer 
in  the  first  joint  of  the  pinion,  bring  the  middle  of  the  leg 
close  to  it,  put  the  skewer  through  the  middle  of  the  leg,  and 
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through  the  body.  Do  the  same  on  the  other  side.  Having 
opened  the  gizzard,  take  out  the  filth,  and  the  gall  out  of  tha> 
liver.  Put  the  gizzard  arid  the  liver  in  the  pinions,  and  turn 
the  point  on  the  back.  Remember  to  tie  a string  over  the  tops 
of  the  legs,  to  keep  them  in  their  proper  place.  If  your  fowl 
is  to  be  roasted,  put  a skewer  in  the  first  joint  of  the  pinion, 
and  bring  the  middle  of  the  leg  close  to  it.  Put  the  skewer, 
through  the  middle  of  the  leg,  and  through  the  body,  and  do 
the  same  on  the  other  side;  Put  another  skewer  in  the  small 
of  the  leg,  and  through  the  sidesman.  Do  the  same  on  the 
other  side.  Put  another  skewer  through  the  skin  of  the  feet. 
You  must  not  forget  that  the  nails  are  to  be  cut  off. 

Chickens. — These  must  be  picked  and  drawn  in  the  same 
manner  as  fowls.  If  the  chickens  are  to  be  boiled,  cut  off  the 
nails,  give  the  sinews  a nick  on  each  side  of  the  joint,  put  the 
feet  in  at  the  vent,  and  then  put  in  the  rump.  Draw  the  skin 
tight  over  the  legs,  put  a skewer  in  the  first  joint  of  the 
pinion,  and  bring  the  middle  of  the  leg  close.  Put  the  skewer, 
through  tile  middle  of  the  legs,  and  through  the  body,  and  do 
the  same  on  the  other  side.  Clean  the  gizzard,  and  take  out 
the  gall  in  the  liver;  put  them  into  the  pinions,  and  turn  the 
points  on  the  back.  If  your  chickens  are  to  be  roasted,  cut  off 
the  feet,  put  a skewer  in  the  first  joint  of  the  pinions,  and 
bring  the  middle  of  the  leg  close.  Run  the  skewer  through 
the  middle  of  the  leg,  and  through  the  body,  and  do  the  same 
on  the  other  side.  Put  another  skewer  into  the  sidesman,  put 
the  legs  between  the  apron  and  the  sidesman,  and  run  the 
skewer  through.  Having  cleaned  the  liver  and  gizzard,  put 
them  in  the  pinions,  turn  the  points  on  the  back  and  over  the. 
neck,  and  pull  the  breast  skin. 

Wild  Fowl. — The  directions  we  are  giving  will  answer  foe 
all  kinds  of  wild  fowl  in  general.  Having  picked  them  clean, 
cut  off  the  neck  close  to  the  back,  and  with  your  middle  finger 
loosen  the  liver  and  guts  next  the  breast.  Cut  off  the  pinions 
at  the  first  joint,  then  cut  a slit  between  the  vent  and  the  rump, 
and  draw  them  clean.  Clean  them  properly  with  the  long 
feathers  on  the  wing,  cut  off  the  nails,  and  turn  the  feet  close 
to  the  legs.  Put  a skewer  into  the  pinions,  pull  the  legs  close 
to  the  breast,  and  run  the  skewer  through  the  legs,  body,  and 
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the  other  pinion.  First  cut  off  the  vent,  and  then  put  the 
rump  through  it. 

Pigeons. — You  must  first  pick  them,  and  cut  off  the  neck 
close  to  the  back.  Then  take  out  the  crop,  cut  off  the  vent, 
and  draw  out  the  guts  and  gizzard,  but  leave  in  the  liver,  for 
a pigeon  has  no  gall.  If  your  pigeons  are  to  be  roasted,  cut 
off  the  toes,  cut  a slit  in  one  of  the  legs,  and  put  the  other 
through  it.  Draw  the  leg  tight  to  the  pinion,  put  a skewer 
through  the  pinions,  legs,  and  body,  and  with  the  handle  of 
a knife  break  the  breast  flat.  Clean  the  gizzard,  put  it  in  one 
of  the  pinions,  and  turn  the  point  on  the  back.  If  you  inlend 
to  make  a pie  of  them,  you  must  cut  the  feet  off  at  the  joint, 
turn  the  legs,  and  stick  them  in  the  sides  close  to  the  pinions. 
If  they  are  to  be  stewed  or  boiled,  they  must  be  done  in  the 
same  manner. 

Woodcocks  and  Snipes. — These  birds  are  very  tender  to 
pick,  especially  if  they  be  not  quite  fresh.  They  must  there- 
fore be  handled  as  little  as  possible,  for  even  the  heat  of  the 
hand  will  sometimes  pull  off  the  skin,  when  the  beauty  of 
your  bird  will  be  destroyed.  When  you  have  picked  them 
clean,  cut  the  pinions  off  at  the  first  joint,  and  with  the  handle 
of  a knife  beat  the  breast-bone  flat.  Turn  the  legs  close  to 
the  thighs,  and  tie  them  together  at  the  joints.  Put  the 
thighs  close  to  the  pinions,  put  a skewer  into  the  pinion,  and 
run  it  through  the  thighs,  body,  and  the  other  pinion.  Skin 
the  head,  turn  it,  take  out  the  eyes,  and  put  the  head  on  the 
point  of  the  skewer  with  the  bill  close  to  the  breast.  Wood- 
cocks, snipes,  or  plovers,  are  trussed  in  the  same  manner,  but 
must  never  be  drawn. 

Larks , Wheat-ears,  SfC.— rWhen  you  have  picked  them 
clean,  cutoff  their  heads,  and  the  pinions  at  the  first  joint. 
Beat  the  breast-bone  flat  with  the  handle  of  a knife,  turn  the 
feet  close  to. the  legs,  and  put  one  into  the  other.  Draw  out 
the  gizzard,  and  run  a skewer  through  the  middle  of  the 
bodies  of  as  many  as  you  mean  to  dress.  They  must  be  tied 
on  the  spit. 

Pheasants  and  Partridges.—  Pick  them  very  clean,  cut  a 
slit  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  take  out  the  crop,  and  loosen  the 
liver  and  gut  next  the  breast  with  your  fore-finger,  then  cut  off 
the  vent  and  draw  them.  Cut  off  the  pinion  at  the  first  joint. 
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and  wipe  out  the  inside  with  the  pinion  you  have  cut  off;  for 
you  never  need  pick  these  birds  beyond  the  first  joint  ot  the 
pinion.  With  a rolling-pin  beat  the  breast-bone  flat,  put  a 
skewer  in  the  pinion,  and  bring  the  middle  of  the  legs  close. 
Then  run  the  skewer  through  the  legs,  body,  and  the  other 
pinion  ; bring  the  head,  and  put  it  on  the  end  of  the  skewer, 
the  bill  fronting  the  breast.  Put  another  skewer  into  the  sides- 
man, and  put  the  legs  close  on  each  side  the  apron,  and  then 
run  the  skewer  through  all.  You  must  leave  the  beautiful 
feathers  on  the  head  of  the  cock  pheasant,  and  put  paper  to 
prevent  the  bad  effects  of  the  fire.  You  must  also  save  the 
long  feathers  in  the  tail  to  stick  in  the  rump  when  roasted.  In 
the  same  manner  are  trussed  all  kinds  of  moor-game.  If  they 
are  to  be  boiled,  put  the  legs  in  the  manner  as  in  trussing  ^ 
a fowl  for  boiling. 

Hm  •es. — Having  cut  off  the  four  legs  at  the  first  joint, 
raise  the  skin  of  the  back,  and  draw  it  over  the  hind  legs. 
Leave  the  tail  whole,  draw  the  skin  over  the  back,  and  slip 
out  the  fore  legs.  Cut  the  skin  off  the  neck  and  head;  but 
take  care  to  leave  the  ears  on,  and  mind  to  skin  them.  Take 
out  the  liver,  lights,  &c.  but  be  sure  to  take  the  gut  out  of  the 
vent.  Cut  the  sinews  that  lie  under  the  hind  legs,  bring  them 
up  to  the  fore  legs,  put  a skewrer  through  the  hind  leg,  then 
through  the  fore  leg  under  the  joint,  run  it  through  the  body, 
and  do  the  same  on  the  other  side.  Put  another  skewrer 
through  the  thick  part  of  the  hind  legs  and  body,  put  the  head 
between  the  shoulders,  and  run  a skewer  through  to  keep  it  in 
its  place.  Put  a skewer  in  each  ear  to  make  them  stand  erect, 
and  tie  a string  round  the  middle  of  the  body  over  the  legs  to 
keep  them  in  their  place.  You  may  truss  a young  fawn  in  the 
same  manner,  only  mind  to  cut  off  the  ears. 

Rabbits. — Rabbits  are  to  be  cased  in  the  same  manner  as 
hare3,  only  observe  to  cut  off  the  ears  close  to  the  head.  Cut 
the  vent  open,  and  slit  the  legs  about  an  inch  upon  each  side 
the  rump.  Make  the  hind  legs  lie  flat,  and  bring  the  ends 
to  the  fore  legs.  Put  a skewer  in  the  hind  leg,  then  in  the 
fore  leg  and  through  the  body.  Bring  the  head  round,  and 
put  it  on  the  skewer.  If  you  want  to  roast  two  together,  truss 
them  at  full  length,  with  six  skewers  through  them  both,  so 
that  they  may  be  properly  fastened  on  the  spit. 
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OF  MARKETING. 


It  is  requisite,  in  the  first  place,  to  know  the  different  parts  of 
those  animals  which  are  brought  into  our  markets,  ready 
slaughtered,  and  generally  denominated  butcher's  meat. 

The  ox,  or  cow,  when  killed,  is  called  beef,  in  which  the 
fore-quarter  consists  of  the  haunch,  which  includes  the  clod, 
marrow-bone,  shin,  and  the  sticking-piece,  which  is  the  neck- 
end.  The  next  is  the  leg  of  mutton-piece,  w'hich  has  part  of 
the  blade-bone ; then  the  chuck,  the  brisket,  the  fore-ribs, 
and  middle  rib,  which  is  called  the  chuck-rib.  The  hind 
quarter  contains  the  sirloin  and  rump,  the  thin  and  thick  flank, 
the  veiny-piece,  and  the  isch,  aitch,  or  ash-bone,  buttock,  and 
leg.  These  are  the  principal  parts  of  the  carcase,  besides 
which  are  the  head,  tongue,  and  palate.  The  entrails  are, 
the  sweetbreads,  kidneys,  skirts,  and  tripe;  of  the  latter  of 
which  there  are  three  sorts,  the  double,  the  roll,  and  the  reed 
tripe.  Beef  is  never  out  of  season  all  the  year  round,  though 
for  salting  and  hanging  it  is  best  from  Michaelmas  to  Lady- 
day. 

In  a sheep,  the  fore-quarter  contains  the  neck,  breast,  and 
shoulder  ; and  the  hind-quarter,  the  leg  and  loin.  The  two 
loins  together  are  called  a saddle  of  mutton,  which  is  esteem- 
ed as  a fine  dish  when  the  meat  is  small  and  fat.  Two  necks 
together  form  the  chine.  Besides  these,  are  the  head  and 
pluck,  which  includes  the  liver,  lights,  heart,  sweetbreads, 
and  melt.  Mutton  is  in  season  from  the  middle  of  August  till 
May. 

In  a calf,  the  fore-quarter  consists  of  the  shoulder,  neck, 
and  breast;  and  the  hind-quarter  is  the  leg  whjch  contains  the 
knuckle,  the  fillet,  and  the  loin.  The  head  and  inwards  -are 
called  the  pluck;  in  Staffordshire,  the  calf's  race;  and  in 
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Lancashire,  the  mid-calf;  it  consists  of  the  heart,  liver,  lights, 
nut,  and  melt,  and  what  is  called  the  skirts  ; the  throat  sweet- 
bread, and  the  wind-pipe  sweetbread.  Veal,  from  its  speedy 
decay  in  hot.  or  close  weather,  is  generally  allowed  to  be  best 
from  Christmas  to  June. 

The  fore-quarter  of  a lamb  consists  of  a shoulder,  neck,  and 
breast,  together.  The  hind-quarter  is  the  leg  and  loin.  The 
head  and  pluck  consists  of  the  liver,  lights,  heart,  nut,  and 
melt ; as  also  the  fry,  which  is  formed  of  the  sweetbreads, 
lamb-stones,  and  skirts,  with  some  of  the  liver.  Lamb  may 
be  had  at  all  times  in  the  year ; but  it  is  particularly  in  high 
season  at  Christmas,  when  it  is  considered  as  one  of  the  greatest 
presents  that  can  be  made  from  any  person  in  London  to 
another  residing  in  the  country. 

Grass-lamb  comes  in  about  April  or  May,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  weather  at  that  season  of  the  year.  In  general 
it  holds  good  to  the  middle  of  August. 

Venison,  if  buck,  comes  in  season  in  May,  and  continues 
so  till  November ; and  if  doe,  its  season  is  from  Michaelmas  to 
Candlemas. 

In  a hog,  the  fore-quarter  is  the  fore-leg  and  spring ; and, 
if  it  is  a large  hog,  you  may  cut  off  a spare-rib.  The  hind- 
quarter  is  only  the  leg  and  loin.  The  inwards  form  what  is 
called  the  haslet,  which  consists  of  the  liver,  crow,  kidney, 
and  skirts.  Besides  these  there  are  chitterlins,  or  guts,  the 
smaller  parts  of  which  are  cleansed  for  sausages  and  black- 
puddings. 

What  is  called  a bacon  hog  is  cut  differently,  on  account  of 
making  hams,  bacon,  and  pickled  pork.  Here  you  have  fine 
spare-ribs,  chines,  and  griskins,  and  fat  for  hog’s  lard.  The 
liver  and  crow  are  much  admired  fried  with  bacon. 

The  proper  season  for  pork  commences  about  Bartholomew- 
tide,  and  lasts  all  the  winter.  When  the  summer  begins,  it 
grows  flabby,  and  is  therefore  not  used  except  by  those  who 
are  particularly  attached  to  that  kind  of  animal  provision. 

Hams  and  bacon  are  never  out  of  season  when  carefully 
cured. 

Wre  shall  conclude  this  department  with  the  following  use- 
ful illustrations  of  the  marketing  plate. 
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MARKETING  PLATE. 


Hind  Quarter . 

1 Sirloin. 

2 Rump. 

3 Aitch  bone. 

4 Buttock. 

5 Mouse  buttock. 

6 Veiny  piece. 

7 Thick  flank. 

8 Thin  flank. 

9 Leg. 


BEEF. 

Fore  Quarter. 

10  Fore  rib ; 5 ribs. 

1 1 Middle  rib ; 4 ribs. 

12  Chuck  ; 3 ribs. 

13  Shoulder,  or  leg  of  mut- 
ton piece. 

14  Brisket. 

15  Clod. 

16  Neck,  or  sticking  piece. 

17  Shin. 


1 Loin,  best  end. 

2 Loin,  chump  end. 

3 Fillet. 

4 Hind  knuckle. 

5 Fore  knuckle. 


VEAL. 

6 Neck,  best  end; 

-7  Neck,  scrag  end. 

8 Blade  bone. 

9 Breast,  best  end.  \ 
10  Breast,  brisket  end. 


VENISON. 

1 Haunch. 

2 Neck. 

3 Shoulder. 

4 Breast. 


TURTLE. 


1 The  spare-rib. 

2 Hand. 

3 Belly,  or  spring. 

1 Leg. 

2 Loin,  best  end. 

3 Loin,  chump  end. 

4 Neck,  best  end. 

5 Neck,  scrag  end. 


PORK. 

4 Fore  loin. 

5 Hind  loin. 

6 Leg.  * 

MUTTON. 

6 Shoulder. 

7 Breast. 

A chine  is  two  necks. 
A saddle  is  two  loins. 


Eng*,  fbr  J.Gltaves  Edition  . 

• • «* 


Torh 


Mutton, 


Veal 


Turtle v 
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TO  CHOOSE  MEATS. 

Beef. — If  the  flesh  of  ox  beef  is  young  it  will  have  a fine 
smooth  open  grain,  be  of  a good  red,  and  feel  tender.  The  fat 
should  look  white  rather  than  yellow,  for  when  that  is  of  a 
deep  colour,  the  meat  is  seldom  good  ; beef  fed  bv  oil-cakes  is 
in  general  so,  and  the  flesh  is  flabby.  The  grain  of  cow-beef 
is  closer,  and  the  fat  whiter,  than  that  of  ox-beef ; but  the  lean 
is  not  of  so  bright  a red.  The  grain  of  bull-beef  is  closer  still, 
the  fat  hard  and  skinny,  the  lean  of  a deep  red,  and  a stronger 
scent.  Ox-beef  is  the  reverse  It  is  the  richest  and 
largest ; but  in  small  families,  and  to  some  tastes,  heifer-beef 
is  better  if  finely  fed.  In  old  meat  there  is  a streak  of  horn  in 
the  ribs  of  beef:  the  harder  this  is,  the  older ; and  the  flesh  is 
not  finely  flavoured 

Veal.  —The  flesh  of  a bull-calf  is  the  firmest,  but  not  so 
white.  The  fillet  of  a cow-calf  is  generally  preferred  for  the 
udder.  The  whitest  is  not  the  most  juicy,  having  been  made 
so  by  frequent  bleeding,  and  having  had  whiting  to  lick. 
Choose  the  meat  of  which  the  kidney  is  well  covered  with  thick 
white  fat.  If  the  bloody  vein  in  the  shoulder  looks  blue,  or 
of  a bright  red,  it  is  newly  killed ; but  any  other  colour  shows 
it  stale.  The  other  parts  should  be  dry  and  white  ; if  clammy 
or  spotted,  the  meat  is  stale  and  bad.  The  kidney  turns  first 
in  the  loin,  and  the  suet  will  not  then  be  firm.  The  head,  if 
new  and  sweet,  must  have  the  eyes  plump  and  lively;  but  if 
they  are  sunk  or  wrinkled,  it  is  not  good.  This  rule  also 
applies  to  the  head  of  a sheep  or  lamb 

Venison  —If  the  fat  be  clear,  bright,  and  thick,  and  the 
cleft  part  smooth  and  close,  it  is  young ; but  if  the  cleft  is 
wide  and  tough,  it  is  old.  To  judge  of  its  sweetness,  run  a 
very  sharp  narrow  knife  into  the  shoulder  or  haunch,  and  you 
will  know  by  the  scent.  Few  people  like  it  when  it  has  much 
of  the  haut-gout. 

Pork. — Pinch  the  lean,  and  if  young  it  will  break.  If  the 
rind  is  tough,  thick,  and  cannot  be  easily  impressed  by  the 
finger,  it  is  old.  A thin  rind  is  a merit  in  all  pork.  When 
fresh,  the  flesh  will  be  smooth  and  cool;  if  clammy,  it  is  tainted. 
What  is  called  measly  pork  is  very  unwholesome;  and  may  be 
known  by  the  fat  being  full  of  kernels,  which  in  good  pork  is 
never  the  case.  Pork  fed  at  still-hbuscs  does  not  .answer  for 
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curing  any  way,  the  fat  being  spongy.  Dairy-fed  pork  is  the 
best. 

Mutton. — Choose  this  by  the  fineness  of  its  grain,  good 
colour,  and  firm  white  fat.  It  is  not  the  better  for  being 
young ; if  of  a good  breed  and  well  fed,  it  is  better  for  age ; 
but  this  only  holds  with  wether-mutton : the  flesh  of  the  ewe 
is  paler,  and  the  texture  finer.  Ram  mutton  is  very  strong- 
flavoured,  the  flesh  is  of  a deep  red,  and  the  fat  is  spongy. 

Lamb. — Observe  the  neck  of  a fore  quarter  : if  the  vein  is 
bluish,  it  is  fresh  ; if  it  has  a green  or  yellow  cast,  it  is  stale. 
In  the  hind  quarter,  if  there  is  a faint  smell  under  the  kidney, 
and  the  knuckle  is  limp,  the  meat  is.  stale.  If  the  eyes  are 
sunk,  the  head  is  not  fresh.  Grass  lamb  comes  into  season  in 
April  or  May,  and  continues  till  August.  House  lamb  may 
be  had  in  great  towns  almost  all  the  year',  but  is  in  the  highest 
perfection  in  December  and  January. 

Bacon. — If  the  rind  is  thin,  the  fat  firm,  and  of  a red  tinge, 
the  lean  tender,  of  a good  colour,  and  adhering  to  the  bone, 
you  may  conclude  it  good,  and  not  old.  If  there  are  yellow 
streaks  in  it,  it  is  going,  if  not  already  rusty. 

Hams. — Stick  a sharp  knife  under  the  bone;  if  it  comes 
out  with  a pleasant  smell,  the  li^m  is  good  ; but  if  the  knife  is 
daubed  and  has  a bad  scent,  do  not  buy  it.  Hams  short  in  the 
hock  are  best,  and  long-legged  pigs  are  not  to  be  chosen  for  any 
preparation  of  pork. 

Brawn. — The  horny  part  of  young  brawn  will  feel  mode- 
rately tender,  and  the  flavour  will  be  better ; the  rind  of  old 
will  be  hard. 

TO  CHOOSE  FISH. 

Salmon.—  If  new,  the  flesh  is  of  a fine  red,  (the  gills  parti- 
cularly) the  scales  bright,  and  the  whole  fish  stiff.  When  just 
killed,  there  is  a whiteness  between  the  flakes,  which  gives 
great  firmness ; by  keeping,  this  melts  down,  and  the  fish  is 
more  rich.  The  Thames  salmon  bears  the  highest  price  ; that 
caught  in  the  Severn  is  next  in  goodness,  and  is  even  preferred 
by  some.  Small  heads,  and  thick  in  the  neck,  are  best. 

Turbot,  if  good,  should  be  thick,  and  the  belly  of  a yellow- 
ish white;  if  of  a bluish  cast,  or  thin,  they  are  bad.  They 
are  in  season  the  greatest  part  of  the  summer. 
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Cod. — The  gills  should  be  very  red:  the  fish  should  be 
very  thick  at  the  neck,  the  flesh  white  and  firm,  and  the  eyes 
fresh.  When  flabby  they  are  not  good.  They  are  in  season 
from  the  beginning  of  December  till  the  end  of  April. 

Skate.  — If  good,  they  are  very  white  and  thick.  If  too 
fresh,  they  eat  tough,  but  must  not  be  kept  above  two  days. 

Herrings.  — If  good,  their  gills  are  of  a fine  red,  and  the 
eves  bright;  as  is  likewise  the  whole  fish,  which  must  be  stiff 
and  firm. 

Sprats — Choose  by  the  same  rules  as  herrings. 

Soles. — If  good,  they  are  thick,  and  the  belly  is  of  a cream 
colour  ; if  this  is  of  a bluish  cast  and  flabby,  they  are  not  fresh. 
They  are  in  the  market  almost  the  whole  year,  but  are  in  the 
highest  perfection  about  midsummer. 

Whitings. — The  firmness  of  the  body  and  fins  is  to  be 
looked  to,  as  in  herrings : their  high  season  is  during  the  first 
three  months  of  the  year,  but  they  may  be  had  a great  part 
of  it. 

Mackarel.  —Choose  as  whitings.  Their  season  is  May, 
June,  and  .July.  They  are  so  tender  a fish  that  they  carry  and 
keep  worse  than  any  other. 

Pike.  -For  freshness  observe  the  above  remarks.  The  best 
are  taken  in  rivers ; they  are  a very  dry  fish,  and  are  much 
indebted  to  stuffing  and  sauce. 

Carp  live  some  time  out  of  water,  and  may  therefore  get 
wasted ; it  is  best  to  kill  them  as  soon  as  caught,  to  prevent 
this.  The  same  sign  of  freshness  attend  them  as  other  fish. 

Tench. — They  are  a fine-flavoured  fresh-water  fish,  and 
should  be  killed  and  dressed  as  soon  as  caught.  When  they 
are  to  be  bought,  examine  whether  the  gills  are  red  and  hai’d 
to  open,  the  eyes  bright,  and  the  body  stiff.  The  tench  has 
a slimy  matter  about  it,  the  clearness  and  brightness  of  which 
show  freshness.  The  season  is  July,  August,  and  September. 

Perch. — Take  the  general  rules  given  to  distinguish  the 
freshness  of  other  fish.  They  are  not  so  delicate  as  carp  and 
tench . 

Mullets.  —The  sea  are  preferred  to  the  river  mullets,  and 
the  red  to  the  grey.  They  should  be  very  firm  ; their  season 
is  August. 

Gudgeons. — They  are  chosen  by  the  same  rules  as  other 
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fish.  They  are  taken  in  running  streams;  come  in  about  mid- 
summer, and  are  in  season  five  or  six  months. 

Sturgeons. — When  good,  they  must  have  a fine  blue  in  the 
veins  and  gristle  : the  flesh  should  be  perfectly  white,  and  cut 
without  crumbling. 

Smells,  if  good,  have  a fine  silvery  hue,  are  very  firm,  and 
have  a refreshing  smell  like  cucumbers  newly  cut.  They  are 
caught  in  the  Thames  and  some  other  large  rivers. 

Eels. — There  is  a greater  difference  in  the  goodness  of  eels 
than  of  any  other  fish.  Those  taken  in  great  floods  are  gene- 
rally  good,  but  in  ponds  they  have  usually  a strong  rank 
flavour.  Except  the  middle  of  summer,  they  are  always  in 
season. 

Lobsters. — If  they  have  not  been  long  taken,  the  clawrs 
will  have  a strong  motion  when  you  put  your  finger  on  the 
eyes  and  press  them.  The  heaviest  are  the  best,  and  it  is 
preferable  to  boil  them  at  home.  When  you  buy  them  ready 
boiled,  try  whether  their  tails  are  st,iff,  and  pull  up  with  a 
spring ; otherwise  that  part  will  be  flabby.  The  cock-lobster 
is  known  by  the  narrow  back  part  of  his  tail,  and  the  two 
uppermost  fins  within  it  are  stiff  and  hard ; but  those  of  the 
hen  are  soft,  and  the  tail  broader.  The  male,  though  gene- 
rally smaller,  has  the  highest  flavour,  the  flesh  is  firmer,  and 
the  colour  when  boiled  is  a deeper  red. 

Crabs. — The  heaviest  are  best,  and  those  of  a middling  size 
are  sweetest.  If  light  they  are  watery;  when  in  perfection  the 
joints  of  the  legs  are  stiff,  and  the  body  has  a very  agreeable 
smell.  The  eyes  look  dead  and  loose  wrhen  stale. 

Prawns  and  Shrimps. — When  fresh  they  have  a sweet 
flavour,  are  firm  and  stiff,  and  the  colour  is  bright. 

Oysters. — There  are  several  kinds.  When  alive  and  strong 
the  shell  closes  on  the  knife.  They  should  be  eaten  as 
soon  as  opened,  the  flavour  becoming  poor  otherwise.  The 
rock-oyster  is  largest,  but  usually'  has  a coarse  flavour  if  eaten 
raw. 

Plaice  and  Flounders. — They  should  be  thick,  firm,  and 
have  their  eyes  bright.  They  very  soon  become  flabby  and 
bad.  They  are  both  sea  and  river  fish.  The  plaice  is  best 
when  the  body  has  a bluish  cast.  They  are  in  season  from 
January  to  March,  and  from  July  to  September. 
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TO  CHOOSE  POULTRY  AND  GAME. 

A Turkey  Cock.— If  young,  he  has  a smooth  black  leg,  with 
a short  spur.  The  eyes  full  and  bright,  if  fresh,  and  the  feet 
supple  and  moist.  If  stale,  the  eyes  will  be  sunk,  and  the 
feet  dry. 

Hen-turkey  is  known  by  the  same  rules  ; but  if  old,  her 
legs  will  be  red  and  rough. 

Geese.  — The  bill  and  feet  of  a young  one  will  be  yellow, 
and  there  will  be  but  few  hairs  upon  them ; if  old,  they  will 
be  red ; if  fresh,  the  feet  will  be  pliable ; if  stale,  dry  and 
stiff.  Geese  are  called  green  till  three  or  four  months  old. 
Green  geese  should  be  scalded;  a stubble  goose  should  be 
picked  dry. 

Ducks.  —Choose  them  by  the  same  rules,  of  having  supple 
feet,  and  by  their  being  hard  and  thick  on  the  breast  and  belly. 
The  feet  of  a tame  duck  are  thick,  and  inclining  to  dusky 
yellow;  a wild  one  has  the  feet  reddish,  and  smaller  than  the 
tame.  They  should  be  picked  dry.  Ducklings  must  be 
scalded. 

Pigeons  should  be  very  fresh  ; when  they  look  flabby  about 
the  vent,  and  this  part  is  discoloured,  they  are  stale.  The 
feet  should  be  supple ; if  old,  the  feet  are  harsh.  The  tame 
ones  are  larger  than  the  wild,  and  are  thought  best  by  some 
persons  ; they  should  be  fat  and  tender ; but  many  are  deceived 
in  their  size,  because  a full  crop  is  as  large  as  the  whole  body 
of  a small  pigeon. 

The  wood-pigeon  is  large,  and  the  flesh  dark  coloured ; if 
properly  kept,  and  not  over-roasted,  the  flavour  is  equal  to  teal. 

Plovers. — Choose  those  that  feel  hard  at  the  vent,  which 
shows  they  are  fat.  In  other  respects,  choose  them  by  the 
same  marks  as  other  fowl.  When  stale,  the  feet  are  dry. 
They  will  keep  sweet  a long  time.  There  are  three  sorts  : the 
grey,  green,  and  bastard  plover  or  lapwing. 

The  Bustard. — This  dainty  bird  is  chosen  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  turkey. 

The  Heathcoch  and  Hen,  when  young,  have  smootli  legs 
and  bills,  which  become  rough  when  old.  You  may  judge  of 
their  freshness  in  the  same  manner  as  you  do  with  the  phea- 
sant. 
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The  Wheat-ear. — This  delicate  bird  is  fresh,  if  it  has  a 
limber  foot  and  fat  rump;  otherwise  it  is  stale. 

The  Woodcock , if  stale,  will  be  dry-footed  ; and  if  bad,  its 
nose  will  be  snotty,  and  the  throat  moorish  and  muddy ; but 
if  new  and  fat,  it  will  be  limber  footed,  thick  and  hard. 

A Capon  is  known  by  a short  and  pale  comb,  a thick  rump 
and  belly,  and  a fat  vein  on  the  side  of  the  breast : when  young, 
the  spurs  will  be  short  and  blunt,  and  the  legs  smooth;  and  if 
fresh,  the  vent  will  be  close  and  hard  ; but  if  stale,  loose, 
which  last  remark  may  be  applied  to  cocks  and  hens. 

A Cock , when  young,  has  short  and  dubbed  spurs;  and  if 
fresh,  his.  vent  will  be  hard  and  close.  But  you  should  be 
particular  in  observing  the  spurs,  as  the  market  people  fre- 
quently scrape  them,  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  young  cocks. 

A Hen  is  old,  if  her  legs  and  comb  be  rough ; but  young, 
if  they  are  smooth.  You  may  also  judge  of  her  freshness  by 
the  vent,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cock. 

A Snipe  is  chosen  in  the  same  manner  as  the  woodcock ; 
but  the  snipe,  when  fresh,  is  fat  in  the  side  under  the  wing, 
and  feels  thick  in  the  vent. 

Teal  and  Widgeon  are  supple-footed  when  fresh ; but  are 
dry-footed  when  stale.  If  fat,  they  are  thick  and  hard  on  the 
belly  ; and  lean,  if  thin  and  soft. 

Hare  and  Leveret.  — If  the  claws  are  blunt  and  rugged,  the 
ears  dry  and  tough,  and  the  haunch  thick,  the  hare  is  old;  but 
if  the  claws  are  smooth  and  sharp,  the  ears  easily  tear,  and  the 
cleft  in  the  lip  is  not  much  spread,  it  is  young.  If  fresh  and 
newly  killed,  the  body  will  be  stiff,  and  the  flesh  pale.  But  they 
keep  a good  while  by  proper  care  ; and  are  best  when  rather 
beginning  to  turn,  if  the  inside  is  preserved  from  being  musty. 
To  know  a real  leveret,  you  should  look  for  a knob  or  small 
bone  near  the  foot  on  its  fore  leg ; if  ihere  is  none,  it  is  a hare. 

Rabbit.  -If  it  be  old,  it  has  long  rough  claws,  and  grey 
hairs  intermixed  with  its  wool ; but  when  young,  the  wool  and 
claws  a re  smooth.  If  stale,  it  is  supple,  and  the  flesh  bluish, 
with  a kind  of  slime  upon  it;  but  if  fresh,  it  will  be  stiff,  and 
the  flesh  white  and  dry. 

Partridge' . — They  are  in  season  in  autumn.  If  young, 
the  bill  is  of  a dark  colour,  and  the  legs  yellowish ; it  fresh, 
the  vent  will  be  firm : but  this  part  will  look  greenish,  if  stale. 
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Pheasants. — The  cock-bird  is  accounted  best,  except  when 
the  hen  is  with  egg.  If  young,  he  has  short  blunt  or  round 
spurs ; but  if  old,  they  are  long  and  sharp. 

TO  CHOOSE  BUTTER. 

Put  a knife  into  the  butter  if  salt,  and  smell  it  when  drawn 
out ; if  there  is  any  thing  rancid  or  unpleasant,  it  is  bad. 
Being  made  at  different  times,  the  layers  in  casks  will  vary 
greatly ; and  you  will  not  easily  come  at  the  goodness,  but  by 
unhooping  the  cask,  and  trying  it  between  the  staves.  Fresh 
butter  ought  to  smell  like  a nosegay,  and  be  of  an  equal  colour 
all  through ; if  sour  in  smell,  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  wash- 
ed ; if  veiny  and  open,  it  is  probably  mixed  with  staler  or  an 
inferior  sort. 

TO  CHOOSE  CHEESE. 

Observe  the  coat  of  the  cheese  before  you  purchase  it ; for 
if  it  be  old,  with  a rough  and  rugged  coat,  or  dry  at  top,  you 
may  expect  to  find  little  worms  or  miles  in  it.  If  it  be  moist, 
spongy,  or  full  of  holes,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  it  is  maggoty. 
Whenever  you  perceive  any  perished  places  on  the  outside,  be 
sure  to  probe  them  to  the  bottom  ; for,  though  the  hole  in  the 
coat  may  be  but  small,  the  perished  part  within  may  be  con- 
siderable . 

TO  CHOOSE  EGGS,  AND  PRESERVE  THEM. 

Put  the  large  end  of  the  egg  to  your  tongue ; if  it  feels 
warm  it  is  new.  In  new-laid  eggs,  there  is  a small  division 
of  the  skin  from  the  shell,  which  is  filled  with  air,  and  is  per- 
ceptible to  the  eye  at  the  end.  In  looking  through  them 
against  the  sun  or  a candle,  if  fresh,  eggs  will  be  pretty  clear.. 
If  they  shake  they  are  not  fresh. 

Eggs  may  be  bought  cheapest  when  the  hens  first  begin  to 
lay  in  the  spring  before  they  sit ; in  Lent  and  Easter  they 
become  dear.  They  may  be  preserved  fresh  by  dipping  them 
in  boiling  water  and  instantly  taking  them  out,  or  by  oiling 
the  shell ; either  of  which  ways  is  to  prevent  the  air  passing 
through  it;  or  kept  on  shelves  with  small  holes  to  receive  one 
in  each,  and  be  turned  every  other  day ; or  close-packed  in  a 
keg,  and  covered  with  strong  lime-water. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  KEEPING  AND  DRESSING 

MEAT. 

ON  KEEPING  MEAT. 

In  every  sort  of  provisions,  the  best  of  the  kind  goes 
farthest,  it  cuts  out  with  most  advantage,  and  affords  most 
nourishment.  Round  of  beef,  fillet  of  veal,  and  leg  of  mut- 
ton, are  joints  that  bear  a higher  price  ; but  as  they  have 
more  solid  meat,  they  deserve  the  preference.  It  is  worth 
notice,  however,  that  those  joints  which  are  inferior,  may 
be  dressed  as  palatably  ; and  being  cheaper,  they  ought  to 
be  bought  in  turn  ; for,  when  they  are  weighed  with  the  prime 
pieces,  it  makes  the  price  of  these  come  lower. 

In  loins  of  meat,  the  long  pipe  that  runs  by  the  bone  should 
be  taken  out,  as  it  is  apt  to  taint;  as  also  the  kernels  of  beef. 
Rumps  and  aitch-bones  of  beef  are  often  bruised  by  the  blows 
the  drovers  give  the  beasts,  and  the  part  that  has  been  struck 
always  taints  ; therefore  do  not  purchase  these  joints  if  bruised. 

The  butcher  should  take  out  the  kernels  in  the  neck 
pieces,  where  the  shoulder-clod  is  taken  off,  two  from  each 
round  of  beef ; one  in  the  middle,  which  is  called  the  pope’s 
eye ; the  other  from  the  flap  : there  is  also  one  in  the  thick 
flank,  in  the  middle  of  the  fat.  If  these  are  not  taken  out, 
especially  in  the  summer,  salt  will  be  of  no  use  for  keeping  the 
meat  sweet.  There  is  another  kernel  between  the  rump  and 
the  edgebone. 

As  the  butchers  seldom  attend  to  this  matter,  the  cook 
should  take  out  the  kernels ; and  then  rub  the  salt  well  into 
such  beef  as  is  for  boiling,  and  slightly  sprinkle  that  which 
is  for  roasting. 

The  flesh  of  cattle  that  are  killed  when  not  perfectly 
cleared  of  food  soon  spoils.  They  should  fast  twenty-four 
hours  in  winter,  and  double  that  time  in  summer,  before  being 
killed. 

The  shank-bones  of  mutton  should  be  saved ; and,  after 
soaking  and  brushing,  may  be  added  to  give  richness  to  gra- 
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vies  or  soups.  They  are  also  particularly  nourishing  to  sick 
persons. 

When  sirloins  of  beef,  or  loins  of  veal  or  mutton,  come  in, 
part  of  the  suet  may  be  cutoff  for  puddings,  or  to  clarify. 

Meat  and  vegetables  that  the  frost  have  touched,  should  be 
soaked  in  cold  water  two  or  three  hours  before  used,  or  more 
if  they  are  much  io  d Putting  them  into  hot  water,  or  to  the 
fire  till  thawed,  makes  it  impossible  for  any  heat  to  dress  them 
properly  afterwards. 

In  warm  weather,  meat  should  be  examined  well  when  it 
comes  in  f and  if  flies  have  touched  it,  the  part  must  be  cut 
off,  and  then  well  w ashed.  In  the  height  of  summer,  it  is  a 
very  safe  way  to  let  meat  that  is  to  be  salted  lie  an  hour  in 
very  cold  water,  rubbing  well  any  part  likely  to  have  been 
fly-blown  ; then  wipe  it  quite  dry,  and  have  salt  ready,  and 
rub  it  thoroughly  in  every  part,  throwing  a handful  over  it 
besides.  Turn  it  every  day,  and  rub  the  pickle  in,  which  will 
make  it  ready  for  the  table  in  three  or  four  days.  If  to  be 
very  much  corned,  wrap  it  in  a well-floured  cloth,  after  rub- 
bing it  with  salt.  This  last  method  will  corn  fresh  beef  fit  for 
the  table  the  day  it  comes  in,  but  it  must  be  put  into  the  pot 
when  the  water  boils. 

If  the  weather  permit,  meat  eats  much  better  for  hanging 
two  or  three  days  before  it  is  salted. 

When  beef  or  pork  is  salted  for  immediate  eating,  the  piece 
should  not  weigh  more  than  five  or  six  pounds.  It  must  be 
thoroughly  salted  just  before  it  is  put  into  the  pot,  and  folded 
up  close  in  a coarse  cloth  well  floured.  By  being  immersed  in 
boiling  water,  and  boiling  as  long  as  any  other  salt  beef  of  the 
same  size,  it  will  be  as  salt  as  if  done  four  or  five  days. 

Great  attention  is  requisite  in  salting  meat : and  in  the 
country,  where  large  quantities  are  cured,  this  is  of  particular 
importance.  Beef  and  pork  should  be  well  sprinkled,  and  a 
few  hours  afterwards  hung  to  drain,  before  it  is  rubbed  with 
the  salt ; which  method,  by  cleansing  the  meat  from  the  blood, 
serves  to  keep  it  from  tasting  strong.  It  should  be  turned  every 
day ; and  if  wanted  soon,  should  be  rubbed  as  often.  A 
salting  tub  or  lead  may  be  used,  and  a cover  to  fit  close. 

1 hose  who  use  a good  deal  of  salt  meat  will  find  it  answer 
well  to  boil  up  the  pickle,  skim  it,  and  when  cold,  pour  it  over  * 
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meat  that  has  been  sprinkled  and  drained.  Salt  is  so  much  in- 
creased in  price,  from  the  heavy  duties,  as  to  require  great 
care  in  using  it ; and  the  brine  ought  not  to  be  thrown  away, 
as  is  the  practice  of  some,  after  once  using. 

The  water  in  which  meat  has  been  boiled  makes  an  excel- 
lent soup  for  the  poor,  by  adding  to  it  vegetables,  oatmeal,  or 
peas. 

Roasted  beef  bones,  or  shank-bones  of  ham,  make  fine 
peas-soup ; and  should  be  boiled  with  the  peas  the  day  before 
eaten,  that  the  fat  may  be  taken  off. 

In  some  families  great  loss  is  sustained  by  the  spoiling  of 
meat.  The  best  way  to  keep  what  is  to  be  eaten  unsalted  is, 
as  before  directed,  to  examine  it  well,  wipe  it  every  day,  and 
put  some  pieces  of  charcoal  over  it.  5f  meat  is  brought  from 
a distance  in  warm  weather,  the  butcher  should  be  ordered  to 
cover  it  close,  and  bring  it  early  in  the  morning ; but  even  then, 
if  it  is  kept  on  the  road  while  he  serves  the  customers  who  live 
nearest  to  him,  it  will  be  very  likely  to  be  fly-blown.  This 
happens  often  in  the  country. 

Wash  all  meat  before  you  dress  it:  if  for  boiling,  the 
colour  will  be  better  for  soaking  ; but  if  for  roasting,  dry  it. 

ON  BOILING. 

The  boiler  and  utensils  should  be  kept  delicately  clean. 

Put  the  meat  into  cold  water,  and  flour  it  well  first.  Meat 
boiled  quick  will  be  hard;  but  care  must  be  taken  that  in 
boiling  slow  it  does  not  stop,  or  the  meat  will  be  underdone. 
If  the  steam  is  kept  in,  the  water  will  not  lessen  much  ; there- 
fore when  you  wish  it  to  boil  away,  take  off  the  cover  of  the 
soup- pot. 

Particular  care  must  be  taken  that  the  pot  is  well  skimmed 
the  moment  it  boils,  otherwise  the  foulness  will  be  dispersed 
over  the  meat.  The  more  soups  or  broth  are  skimmed,  the 
better  and  cleaner  they  will  be. 

Vegetables  should  not  be  dressed  with  the  meat,  except 
carrots  or  parsneps  with  boiled  beef. 

As  to  the  length  of  time  required  for  boiling,  the  size  of 
the  joint  must  direct;  as  also  the  regular  though  slow  pro- 
gress it  makes;  for  if  the  cook,  -when  told  to  hinder  the  cop- 
per from  boiling  quick,  lets  it  stop  from  boiling  up  at  all,  the 
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usual  time  will  not  Insufficient,  and  the  meat  will  be  under- 
done. 

Weigh  the  meat ; and  pillow  for  all  solid  joints  a quarter  of 
an  hour  for  every  pound,  and  some  minutes  (from  ten  to  twenty) 
over,  according  as  the  family  like  it  done. 

In  boiling  veal  some  choose  to  put  in  milk  to  make  it 
white  ; but,  in  general,  it  is  preferred  without,  for  if  the  water 
happens  to  be  the  least  hard,  it  curdles  the  milk,  and  gives 
the  veal  a brown  yellow  cast,  and  often  hangs  in  lumps  about 
the  piece.  Oatmeal  will  do  the  same ; but  by  dusting  the  veal, 
and  putting  it  into  the  water  when  cold,  you  may  prevent  the 
fulness  of  the  water  from  hanging  upon  it.  A leg  of  , veal  of 
twelve  pounds  weight  will  require  three  hours  and  a half  boil- 
ing : the  slower  it  boils  the  whiter  and  plumper  it  will  be.  A 
ham  of  twenty  pounds  will  take  four  hours  and  a half,  and 
others  in  proportion.  A tongue,  if  dry,  takes  four  hours  slow 
boiling,  after  soaking : a tongue  out  of  pickle,  from  two  hours 
and  a half  to  three  hours,  or  more  if  very  large ; it  must  be 
judged  by  feeling  whether  it  is  very  tender. 

A leg  of  pork,  or  of  lamb,  takes  the  allowance  of  twenty 
minutes  above  a quarter  of  an  hour  to  a pound. 

ON  ROASTING. 

For  roasting,  your  fire  should  be  regulated  according  to  the 
thing  to  be  dressed : if  very  little  or  thin,  then  you  should 
have  a pretty  brisk  fire,  that  it  may  be  done  quickly  and  nice- 
ly ; if  a large  joint,  take  care  that  a large  fire  is  laid  on  to  cake, 
and  kept  constantly  free  from  ashes  at  the  bottom  : and  you 
must  observe  that  the  fire  should  never  be  stirred  more  than 
once  during  the  time  of  roasting,  on  which  occasion  the  meat 
and  spit  should  be  removed  to  a greater  distance. 

Beef  of  ten  pounds  will  take  above  two  hours  and  a 
half;  twenty  pounds  will  take  three  hours  and  three  quarters. 
A neck  of  mutton  will  take  an  hour  and  a half,  if  kept  at  a 
proper  distance.  A chine  of  pork,  two  hours.  Observe,  that 
in  frosty  weather  all  kinds  of  meat  require  more  time  in  dress- 
ing. The  meat  should  be  put  at  a good  distance  from  the  fire, 
and  brought  gradually  nearer  when  the  inner  part  becomes  hot, 
which  will  prevent  its  being  scorched  while  yet  raw.  Meat 
should  be  much  basted ; and,  when  nearly  done,  floured  to 
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make  it  look  frothed.  Veal  and  mutton  should  have  a little 
paper  put  over  the  fat  to  preserve  it.  If  not  fat  enough  to 
allow  for  basting,  a little  good  dripping  answers  as  well  as 
butter. 

The  cook  should  be  careful  not  to  run  the  spit  through  the 
best  parts ; and  should  observe  that  it  be  well  cleaned  before 
and  at  the  time  of  serving,  or  a black  stain  appears  on  the 
meat.  In  many  joints  the  spit  will  pass  into  the  bones,  and 
run  along  them  for  some  distance,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  prime 
of  the  meat ; and  the  cook  should  have  leaden  skewers  to  ba- 
lance it  with  ; for  want  of  which,  ignorant  servants  are  often 
troubled  at  the  time  of  serving.  In  roasting  meat  it  is  a very 
good  way  to  put  a little  salt  and  water  into  the  dripping-pan, 
and  baste  for  a little  while  with  this,  before  using  its  own  fat 
or  dripping.  When  dry,  dusc  it  with  flour,  and  baste  as  usual. 
Salting  meat  before  it  is  put  to  roast  draws  out  the  gravy : it 
should  only  be  sprinkled  when  almost  done.  Time,  distance, 
basting  often,  and  a clear  fire  of  a proper  size  for  what  is  re- 
quired, are  the  first  articles  of  a good  cook’s  attention  in 
roasting.  Old  meats  do  not  require  so  much  dressing  as  young ; 
not  that  they  are  sooner  done,  but  they  can  be  eaten  with  the 
gravy  more  in.  A piece  of  writing-paper  should  be  twisted 
round  the  bone  at  the  knucke  of  a leg  or  shoulder  of  lamb, 
mutton,  or  venison,  when  roasted,  before  they  are  served. 

The  best  way  to  keep  meat  hot  is  to  take  it  up  when  done, 
though  the  company  may  not  be  come ; set  the  dish  over  a pan 
of  boiling  water,  put  a deep  cover  over  it  so  as  not  to  touch  the 
meat,  and  then  throw  a cloth  over  that.  This  way  will  not  dry 
up  the  gravy. 

on  baking. 

Baking  is  one  of  the  cheapest,  and  most  convenient  ways  of 
dressing  a dinner  in  small  families ; and  it  may  truly  be  said, 
that  the  oven  is  often  the  only  kitchen  a poor  man  has,  if  he 
wishes  to  enjoy  a joint  of  meat  at  home  with  his  family.  It  is 
not  intended  to  deny  the  superior  excellence  of  roasting,  but 
some  joints  when  baked  so  nearly  approach  to  the  same  when 
roasted  that  they  have  been  carried  to  the  table,  and  eaten  as 
such  with  great  satisfaction. 
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Legs  and  loins  of  pork,  legs  of  mutton,  fillets  of  veal,  and 
many  other  joints  will  bake  to  great  advantage  if  the  meat  be 
good,  that  is,  well  fed,  and  rather  inclined  to  be  fat ; if  the 
meat  be  poor,  no  baker  can  give  satisfaction. 

The  time  each  article  should  take  in  baking  depends  much 
upon  the  state  of  the  oven,  and  the  baker  is  considered  a 
sufficient  judge.  If  they  are  sent  to  him  in  time,  he  must  be 
very  neglectful,  if  they  are  not  ready  at  the  time  they  are 
ordered.  The  only  thing  to  be  observed  previous  to  this  mode 
of  cookery  is,  to  have  the  pan,  or  whatever  vessel  you  send  your 
provisions  in  to  the  oven,  perfectly  clean,  so  that  the  article 
you  have  so  carefully  prepared,  may  not  be  injured  from  neg- 
lect in  cleanliness. 

ON  BROILING  AND  FRYING. 

Before  you  lay  your  meat  on  the  gridiron,  be  careful  that 
your  fire  be  very  clear : the  kind  of  cinder  termed  coke  makes 
the  best  fire  for  broiling.  Let  your  gridiron  be  very  clean, 
and  when  heated  by  the  fire,  rub  the  bars  with  clean  mutton 
suet : this  will  both  prevent  the  meat  from  being  discoloured, 
and  hinder  it  from  sticking.  Turn  your  meat  quickly  while 
broiling,  and  have  a dish,  placed  on  a chaffingdish  of  hot  coals, 
to  put  your  meat  in  as  fast  as  it  is  ready,  and  carry  it  hot  and 
covered  to  table.  Observe  never  to  baste  any  thing  on  the  grid- 
iron, because  that  may  be  the  means  of  burning  it,  and 
making  it  smoky. 

Be  careful  always  to  keep  your  frying-pan  clean,  and 
see  that  it  is  properly  tinned.  When  you  fry  any  sort  of 
fish,  first  dry  them  in  a cloth,  and  then  flour  them.  When 
you  wish  fried  things  to  look  as  well  as  possible,  do  them 
twice  over  with  egg  and  crumbs.  Bread  that  is  not  stale 
enough  to  grate  quite  fine  will  not  look  well.  The  fat  you  fry 
in  must  always  be  boiling  hot  the  moment  the  meat,  fish,  &c. 
are  put  in,  and  kept  so  till  finished:  a small  quantity  never 
fries  well.  Butter  is  not  so  good  for  the  purpose,  as  it  is  apt 
to  burn  and  blacken  fish,  and  make  them  soft.  When  you 
have  fried  your  fish,  lay  them  in  a dish  or  hair  sieve  to  drain, 
before  you  send  them  up  to  table. 
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BEEF. 


To  salt  Beef  red ; which  is  extremely  good  to  eat  fresh  from 
the  Pickle,  or  to  hang  to  dry. 


Choose  a piece  of  beef  with  as  little  bone  as  you  can,  (the 
flank  is  most  proper,)  sprinkle  it,  and  let  it  drain  a day  ; then 
rub  it  with  common  salt,  (to  which  you  may  add  a little  of  the 
coarsest  sugar,)  saltpetre,  and  bay-salt,  but  only  a small  pro- 
portion of  the  saltpetre,  and  you  may  add  a few  grains  of 
cochineal,  all  in  fine  powder.  Rub  the  pickle  every  day  into 
the  meat  for  a week,  then  only  turn  it:  in  eight  days  it  will  be 
excellent : in  sixteen,  drain  it  from  the  pickle ; and  let  it  be 
smoked  at  the  oven-mouth  when  heated  with  wood,  or  send  it 
to  the  baker’s.  A few  days  will  smoke  it. 

It  eats  well,  if  boiled  tender,  with  greens  or  carrots.  If 
to  be  grated  as  Dutch,  then  cut  a lean  bit  boil  it  till  extremely 
tender,  and  while  hot  put  it  under  a press.  When  cold  fold 
it  in  a sheet  of  paper,  and  it  will  keep  in  a dry  place  two  or 
three  months,  ready  for  serving  on  bread  and  butter. 


The  Dutch  way  to  salt  Beef. 

Take  a lean  piece  of  beef;  rub  it  well  with  treacle  or  brown 
sugar,  and  turn  it  often.  In  three  days  wipe  it,  and  salt  it 
with  common  salt  and  saltpetre  beaten  fine ; rub  these  well  in, 
and  turn  it  every  day  for  a fortnight.  Roll  it  tight  in  a coarse 
cloth,  and  press  it  under  a large  weight ; hang  it  to  dry  in  a 
wood-smoke,  but  turn  it  upside  down  every  day.  When 
boiled  in  pump  water,  and  pressed,  it  will  grate  or  cut  into 
shivers,  like  Dutch  beef. 


Beef  a-la-mode. 

Though  what  are  called  a la-mode  beef-shops  swarm  in  the 
metropolis,  there  is  not  perhaps  one  place  under  that  denomina- 
tion in  London  where  the  real  beef  a-la-mode  is  sold.  What 
passes  under  this  name  in  England  is  nothing  more  than  the 
coarsest  pieces  of  beef  stewed  into  a sort  of  seasoned  soup,  not 
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at  all  superior  to  those  of  ox- cheek,  or  leg  of  beef,  and  fre- 
quently by  no  means  so  good  The  real  a-la-mode  beef  can 
onlv  be  made  according  to  the  instructions  given  in  this  and  the 
following  receipt. 

The  most  proper  parts  for  this  purpose  are  a small  buttock, 
a leg  of  mutton  piece,  a clod,  or  part  of  a large  bullock. 

Cut  into  long  slices  some  fat  bacon,  but  quite  free  from  yel- 
low ; let  each  bit  be  near  an  inch  thick : dip  them  into  vinegar, 
and  then  into  a seasoning  ready  prepared  of  salt,  black  pepper, 
allspice,  and  a clove,  all  in  tine  powder,  with  parsley,  chives, 
thyme,  savoury,  and  knotted  marjoram,  shred  as  small  as 
possible,  and  well  mixed.  With  a sharp  knife  make  holes  deep 
enough  to  let  in  the  larding  ; then  rub  the  beef  over  with  the 
seasoning,  and  bind  it  up  tight  with  tape.  Set  it  in  a well- 
tinned  pot  over  a tire,  or  rather  stove:  three  or  four  onions  must 
be  fried  brown,  and  put  to  the  beef,  with  iwo  or  three  carrots, 
one  turnip,  a head  or  two  of  celery,  and  a small  quantity  of 
water;  let  it  simmer  gently  ten  or  twelve  hours,  or  till  extreme- 
ly tender,  turning  the  meat  twice. 

Put  the  gravy  into  a pan,  remove  the  fat,  keep  the  beef 
covered,  then  put  them  together,  and  add  a glass  of  port  wine. 
Take  off  the  tape,  and  serve  with  the  vegetables  ; or  you  may 
strain  them  off,  and  send  them  up  cut  into  dice  for  garnish. 
Onions  roasted,  and  then  stewred  with  the  gravy,  are  a great 
improvement.  A tea-cupful  of  vinegar  should  be  stewed  with 
the  beef. 

Beef  a-la-mode,  another  way. 

Take  about  eleven  pounds  of  the  mouse-buttock,  or  clod 
of  beef,  or  a blade  bone,  or  the  sticking-piece,  or  the  like 
weight  of  the  breast  of  veal ; cut  it  into  pieces  of  three  or  four 
ounces  each  ; put  two  or  three  ounces  of  beef  drippings,  and 
a couple  of  large  onions,  into  a large  deep  stew-pan ; as  soon 
as  it  is  quite  hot,  flour  the  meat,  put  it  into  the  stew-pan,  keep 
stirring  it  with  a wooden  spoon : when  it  has  been  on  about 
ten  minutes,  dredge  it  with  flour,  and  keep  doing  so  till  you 
have  stirred  in  as  much  as  you  think  will  thicken  it,  then  cover 
it  with  boiling  water,  (it  will  take  about  a gallon,)  adding  it 
by  degrees  and  stirring  it  together ; skim  it  when  it  boils,  and 
then  put  in  one  drachm  of  ground  black  pepper,  two  of  all- 
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spice,  and  four  bay  leaves ; set  the  pan  by  the  side  of  the  fire, 
or  at  a distance  over  it,  and  let  it  stew  very  slowly  for  about 
three  hours  ; when  you  find  the  meat  sufficiently  tender,  put 
it  into  a tureen,  and  it  is  ready  for  table. 

To  the  above  dish  many  cooks  add  champignions ; but  as 
these  are  almost  always  decayed,  and  often  of  deleterious  qua- 
lity* they  are  better  left  out, — and  indeed  the  bay  leaves  de- 
serve the  same  prohibition. 

Beef  a-la-Royal. 

Take  all  the  bones  out  of  a brisket  of  beef,  and  make  holes 
in  it  about  an  inch  from  each  other.  Fill  one  hole  with  fat 
bacon,  a second  with  chopped  parsley,  and  a third  with  chop- 
ped oysters.  Season  these  stuffings  with  pepper,  salt,  and  nut- 
meg. When  the  beef  is  completely  stuffed,  put  it  into  a pan, 
pour  upon  it  a pint  of  wine  boiling  hot,  dredge  it  well  with 
flour,  and  send  it  to  the  oven.  Let  it  remain  there  three  hours, 
and  when  it  is  taken  out,  skim  off  all  the  fat,  put  the  meat 
into  your  dish,  and  strain  the  gravy  over  it.  Garnish  with 
pickles. 

Beef  a -la- Daub. 

Take  a rump  of  beef,  and  cut  out  the  bone,  or  a part  of 
the  leg  of  mutton  piece,  or  the  mouse-buttock ; cut  some  fat 
bacon  into  slices  as  long  as  the  beef  is  thick,  and  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  square.  Take  four  blades  of  mace,  double 
that  number  of  cloves,  a little  all-spice,  and  half  a nutmeg 
grated  fine.  Chop  a good  handful  of  parsley,  and  some  sweet- 
herbs  of  all  sorts  very  fine,  and  season  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Roll  the  bacon  in  these,  and  then  take  a large  lavding-pan,  and 
with  it  thrust  the  bacon  through  the  beef.  Having  done  this, 
put  it  into  a stew-pan,  with  a quantity  of  brown  gravy 
sufficient  to  cover  it.  Chop  three  blades  of  garlic  very  fine, 
and  put  in  some  fresh  mushrooms,  two  large  onions,  and  a 
carrot.  Stew  it  gently  for  six  hours,  then  take  it  out,  strain 
off  the  gravy,  and  skim  off  the  fat.  Put  your  meat  and  gravy 
into  the  pan  again,  and  add  to  it  a gill  of  white  wine ; let  it 
stew  gently  for  half  an  hour  more,  and  then  add  some  artichoke 
bottoms,  morels  and  truffles,  some  oysters,  and  a spoonful  of 
vinegar.  Then  put  the  meat  into  a soup  dish,  and  pour  the 
sauce  over  it. 
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A Fricandeau  of  Beef. 

Take  a nice  piece  of  lean  beef;  lard  it  with  bacon  season- 
ed with  pepper,  salt,  cloves,  mace,  and  allspice.  Put  it  into 
a stew-pan  with  a pint  of  broth,  a glass  of  wrhite  wine,  a bun- 
dle of  parsley,  all  sorts  of  sweet  herbs,  a clove  of  garlic,  a 
shalot  or  two,  four  cloves,  pepper  and  salt.  When  the  meat  is 
become  tender,  cover  it  close  : skim  the  sauce  well,  and  strain 
it ; set  it  on  the  fire,  and  let  it  boil  till  it  is  reduced  to  a glaze. 
Glaze  the  larded  side  with  this,  and  serve  the  meat  on  sorrel- 
sauce. 


Beef  Bouillie,  or  Fresh  Beef  Boiled. 

This  simple  but  most  useful  article  seems  little  understood 
in  England,  even  by  our  best  cooks.  Because  the  name  has 
originated  in  France,  though  the  manner  is  adopted  all  over 
the  continent,  a singular  notion  has  here  generally  prevailed, 
that  beef  bouillie,  literally  meaning  boiled  beef,  is  in  fact  beef 
never  boiled  at  all;  but  merely  stewed  down  till  it  parts  with 
its  entire  juices,  and  eaten  when  thus  rendered  destitute  of 
nourishment,  accompanied  by  the  soup,  which  contains  all  the 
goodness  of  the  meat.  This  is  an  important  error,  which  it 
well  becomes  us  carefully  to  eradicate.  By  a strange  infatua- 
tion, we  are  led  in  this  country,  amid  all  our  boasted  attach- 
ment to  the  flesh  of  the  ox,  into  a ridiculous  idea  that,  because 
roasted  fresh  beef  and  boiled  salt  beef  are  both  excellent  food, 
salt  beef'  roasted  being  bad,  fresh  beef  boiled  must  necessarily 
be  bad  also.  Owing  entirely  to  this  fatal  absurdity,  do  our 
poor,  in  particular,  sustain  an  incalculable  loss  of  the  most 
nourishing,  salubrious,  and  least  expensive,  flesh  food.  Were 
the  small  bits  of  fresh  beef,  which  the  poor  can  alone  purchase, 
instead  of  being  burnt  to  a coal  on  a grid-iron,  or  dried  up  in  an 
oven,  dressed  after  the  same  manner  as  the  beef  bouillie  of 
France,  Italy,  Germany,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Russia,  &c. 
they  would  afford  far  more  than  double  the  nourishment  which 
is  now  commonly  obtained  from  them.  Beef  bouillie,  we  shall 
take  the  liberty  to  define,  is  not  salt  boiled  beef,  but  fresh 
beef  boiled.  This,  in  England  at  least,  is  a very  necessary 
distinction,  and  we  are  desirous  forcibly  to  impress  it  on  our 
country,  where  we  do  not  wish  ever  to  see  meat  banished 
for  even  the  richest  soups,  good  and  salutary  as  they  undoubt- 
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edly  are  when  followed  by  a moderate  portion  of  solid  flesh. 
The  plain  method  of  boiling  fresh  beef,  called  beef  bouillie,  is 
simply  this — Boil  slowly  the  thick  end  of  a brisket,  or  any 
other  piece  or  pieces  of  good  fresh  beef,  tying  it  round  with 
packthread,  or  the  pieces  closely  together,  for  the  purpose  of 
not  only  securely  keeping  in  the  gravy,  but  occasioning  the 
meat  to  cut  up  firmly,  should  any  of  it  remain  to  be  eaten 
cold.  It  is  to  be  well  covered  with  water,  have  a moderate 
quantity  of  salt  thrown  in  when  it  begins  to  boil,  be  well  sea- 
soned, and  have  fresh  boiling  water  added  as  the  former  boils 
away.  A faggot  of  sweet  herbs  may  at  any  time  be  put  in; 
but  the  carrots,  turnips,  onions,  celery,  or  any  other  vegetables 
made  choice  of,  should  not  be  added  till  within  the  last  hour 
of  the  time  the  whole  is  wanted  to  be  served  up,  when  it  is 
to  be  also  finally  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper,  &e.  The  time, 
of  course,  must  be  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  meat; 
which,  however,  must  continue  slowly  boilings  till  it  becomes 
quite  tender;  this,  for  about  six  pounds,  will  not  be  less  than 
three  hours.  When  done,  it  may  be  served  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  soup  and  vegetables ; or  the  soup  in  a separate  tureen, 
and  the  meat  in  a dish  surrounded  with  vegetables,  and  strewed 
over  with  sprigs  of  parsley.  This  beef,  which  is  excellent  hot, 
is  at  least  equally  good  cold  ; and,  in  general,  preferred  even 
to  cold  salt  beef  by  almost  all  palates.  It  wants  only  a fair  trial 
in  England;  where  the  necessity  of  salted  provisions  for  sea- 
service  is  considered  by  foreigners  as  having  in  some  degree 
vitiated  the  public  taste  with  regard  to  boiled  beef. 

Cold  Beef  bouillie  a-la-Maitre  d Hotel. 

Though  beef  bouillie  may  be  eaten  cold,  either  with  pickles, 
salad,  onions,  horse-radish,  boiled  vegetables,  &c.  or  with 
vinegar  and  mustard  only ; in  short,  exactly  like  other  cold 
boiled  beef ; a very  favourite  way  of  eating  it,  on  many  parts 
of  the  continent,  is  by  preparing  it  what  the  French  call  a-la- 
maitre  d’hotel ; or,  after  the  manner  of  the  master  of  the  hotel, 
inn,  or  other  house  of  public  entertainment,  for  his  own  gene- 
ral table.  The  following  is  the  mode  in  which  it  is  thus  served 
up.  The  beef  being  perfectly  cold,  and  it  will  be  by  no  means 
worse  for  having  been  dressed  a day  or  two  before,  provided 
the  flavour  has  not  been  lowered  with  making  too  large  a 
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quantity  of  soup,  cut  it  on  a trencher,  in  slices  of  nearly  half 
an  inch  thick,  and  about  three  fingers  in  breadth,  with  fat  in 
proportion  to  the  lean,  and  lay  on  a dish  as  much  as  may  be 
requisite  tor  the  occasion  : then  mix  well  together,  in  a bason, 
chopped  onion  or  shalots,  pepper,  salt,  mustard,  egg,  oil, 
vinegar,  &c.  exactly  as  for  a salad  ; pour  this  mixture  over  the 
beef  bouillie,  and  serve  it  up  garnished  with  water-cresses  or 
scraped  horse-radish. 

Beef  Hams. 

Cut  the  leg  of  beef  like  a ham  ; and  if  the  piece  weighs 
fourteen  pounds,  you  may  mix  a pound  of  salt,  a pound  of 
brown  sugar,  an  ounce  of  saltpetre,  and  an  ounce  of  bay  salt. 
Put  this  into  the  meat,  turn  and  baste  it  every  day,  and  let  it 
lie  a month  in  the  pickle.  Then  take  it  out,  roll  it  in  bran, 
and  smoke  it.  Afterwards  hang  it  in  a dry  place,  and  cut  off 
pieces  to  boil,  or  broil  it  with  poached  eggs. 

To  sicw  a Rump  of  Beef. 

Wash  the  beef  well ; and  season  it  high  with  pepper,  Cay- 
enne, salt,  allspice,  three  cloves,  and  a blade  of  mace,  all 
finely  powdered  Bind  it  up  tight,  and  lay  it  into  a pot  ihat 
will  just  hold  it.  Fry  three  large  onions  sliced,  and  put  them 
to  it,  with  three  carrots,  two  ^turnips,  a shalot,  four  cloves,  a 
blade  of  mace,  and  some  celery.  Cover  the  meat  with  good 
beef-broth,  or  weak  gravy.  Simmer  it  as  gently  as  possible 
for  several  hours,  till  quite  tender.  Clear  off  the  tat ; and  add 
to  the  gravy  half  a pint  of  port  wine,  a glass  of  vinegar,  and 
a large  sponful  of  'catsup  ; simmer  half  an  hour,  and  serve  in 
a deep  dish  ; add  half  a pint  of  table  beer.  The  herbs  to  be 
used  should  be  burnet,  tarragon,  parsley,  thyme,  basil,  savory, 
marjoram,  pennyroyal,  knotted  marjoram,  and  some  chives  if 
you  can  get  them ; but  observe  to  proportion  the  quantities  to 
the  pungency  of  the  several  sorts  ; let  there  be  a good  handful 
all  together. 

Garnish  with  carrots  and  turnips,  or  pickles  of  different 
colours,  cut  small,  and  laid  in  little  heaps  separate ; chopped 
parsley,  chives,  beet-root,  &c.  If,  when  done,  the  gravy  is 
too  much  to  fill  the  dish,  take  only  a part  to  season  for  serving, 
but  the  less  water  the  better ; and  to  increase  the  richness. 
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at}d  a few  beef  bone3  and  shanks  of  mutton  iu  stewing.  A 
spoonful  or  two  of  made  mustard  is  a great  improvement  to 
the  gravy. 

Rump  roasted  is  excellent : but  in  the  country  it  is  gene- 
rally sold  whole  with  the  aitchbone,  or  cut  across,  instead  of 
lengthwise  as  in  London,  where  one  piece  is  for  boiling,  and 
the  rump  for  stewing  or  roasting.  This  must  be  attended  to, 
the  whole  being  too  large  to  dress  together.. 

To  stew  a Rump  of  Beef  another  way. 

Let  the  piece  be  partly  roasted,  then  lay  it  in  a pot  with 
four  pints  of  water,  some  salt,  a gill  of  vinegar,  three  table- 
spoonful of  catsup,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  onions,  cloves, 
and  cayenne  ; cover  it  close,  and  let  it  simmer  till  tender ; 
when  enough,  lay  it  in  a deep  dish  over  hot  water,  and  cover 
it  close;  then  skim  the  gravy  well,  and  add  pickled  mushrooms 
and  a spoonful  of  soy,  thicken  with  flour  and  butter,  warm 
the  whole,  and  pour  it  over  the  meat,  and  serve  with  force- 
meat balls. 

To  hake  a Rump  of  Beef. 

Cut  out  the  bone  quite  clean,  then  beat  the  flesh  well 
with  a rolling-pin,  and  lard  it  with  a piece  of  bacon. 
Season  your  bacon  with  pepper,  salt,  and  cloves ; and  lard 
across  the  meat,  that  it  may  Ctit  handsomer.  Season  the 
meat  with  pepper,  salt,  and  cloves;  put  it  into  an  earthen 
pot  with  all  the  broken  bones,  half  a pound  of  butter,  some 
bay  leaves,  whole  pepper,  one  or  two  shalots,  and  some  sweet 
herbs.  Let  the  top  of  the  pan  be  covered  quite  close,  then 
put  it  into  the  oven,  and  it  will  be  done  in  about  six  hours. 
When  enough,  skim  off  the  fat  clean,  put  the  meat  into  a dish, 
and  serve  it  up  with  a good  ragout  of  mushrooms,  truffles, 
forcemeat-balls,  and  yolks  of  egg s.  Let  the  gravy  which 
comes  from  the  beef  be  added,  nicely  seasoned  to  those  in- 
gredients. 

To  stew  a Leg  of  Beef. 

With  a sharp  knife  cut  off  all  the  meat,  leaving  the 
gristly  part  fast  to  the  bone : saw  the  bone  into  several 
pieces,  and  put  them  with  three  gallons  of  water,  six  onions, 
four  carrots,  sweet  herbs,  two  leeks,  a little  allspice,  salt. 
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and  black  pepper,  into  an  iron  pot  to  stew  over  the  fire 
all  night:  in  the  morning  skim  off  the  fat,  and  having 
cut  the  meat  into  thick  slices,  fry  it  a nice  brown  with  a part 
of  the  fat  thus  skimmed ; the  remainder  will  make  good  pie 
crust.  In  the  same  pan  fry  six  large  onions  ; put  these  and  the 
slices  of  meat,  together  with  a quart  of  table-beer,  into  the  pot 
with  the  liquor  of  the  bones,  adding  more  onions,  carrots^ 
turnips,  &c. : let  the  whole  stew  gently  eight  hours  ; take  up 
the  meat,  and  strain  the  liquor  over  it. 

.a.  To  bake  a Leg  of  Beef 

Cut  the  meat  off  a leg  of  beef,  and  break  the  bones ; 
put  it  into  an  earthen  pan,  with  two  onions  and  a bundle 
of  sweet  herbs,  and  season  it  with  a spoonful  of  whole 
pepper,  and  a few  cloves  and  blades  of  mace.  Cover  it. 
with  water,  and  having  tied  the  pot  down  close  with  brown 
paper,  put  it  into  the  oven  to  bake.  As  soon  as  it  is  enough, 
take  it  out  and  strain  it  through  a sieve,  and  pick  out  all 
the  fat  and  sinews,  putting  them  into  a saucepan,  with  a 
little  gravy,  and  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Set  the 
saucepan  on  the  fire,  shake  it  often,  and  when  it  is  tho-^ 
roughly  hot,  pour  it  into  the  dish,  and  send  it  to  table.  Ox 
cheek  may  be  done  in  the  same  manner ; and  if  you  should 
think  it  too  strong,  you  may  weaken  it  by  pouring  in  a sufficient 
quantity  of  hot  water ; but  cold  water  will  spoil  it. 

To  boil  a Round  of  Beef. 

This  should  be  carefully  salted,  and  wet  with  the  pickle 
for  eight  or  ten  days.  The  bone  should  be  cut  out  first, 
and  the  beef  skewered  and  tied  up  to  make  it  quite  round. 
It  may  be  stuffed  with  parsley,  if  approved;  in  which  case 
the  holes  to  admit  the  parsley  must  be  made  with  a sharp- 
pointed  knife,  and  the  parsley  cqarsely  cut,  and  stuffed  in  tight. 
As  soon  as  it  boils  it  should  be  skimmed,  and  afterwards  kept 
boiling  very  gently. 

A Round  of  Beef  forced. 

Rub  your  meat  first  with  common  salt,  then  a little  bay- salt, 
Some  salt-petre,  and  coarse  sugar.  Let  it  lay  a full  week  in 
this  pickle,  turning  it  every  day.  On  the  day  it  is  to  be 
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dressed,  wash  and  dry  it,  lard  it  a little,  and  make  holes,  which 
fill  with  bread  crumbs,  marrow,  or  suet,  parsley,  grated  lemon- 
peel,  sweet-herbs,  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  and  the  yolk  ot  an 
egg,  made  into  stuffing.  Bake  it  wi'h  a little  water  and  some 
small  beer,  whole  pepper  and  an  onion.  When  it  comes  from 
the  oven,  skim  the  fat  clean  off  put  the  meat  into  your  dish, 
and  pour  the  liquor  over  it.  When  cold,  it  makes  a handsome 
side-board  dish  for  a large  company. 

To  roast  Ribs  of  Beef. 

Spit,  and  lay  the  beef  before  a brisk  fire,  ^ste  with  salt 
and  water  twenty  minutes , then  dry  and  flour  it,  and  fasten 
some  clean  buttered  paper  over  the  side  of  the  meat,  and  let  it 
remain  there  till  the  meat  is  enough. 

To  roast  Ribs  of  Beef  stuffed. 

Make  a stuffing  as  for  fillet  of  veal,  bone  the  beef,  put  the 
stuffing  into  the  middle  of  it,  roll  it  up,  and  bind  it  very  tight. 
Let  it  roast  gently  about  two  hours  and  a half;  or  if  very  thick, 
three  hours  will  do  it  sufficiently.  Serve  it  up  with  a brown 
sauce,  of  either  celery  or  oysters. 

To  stew  a Brisket  of  Beef. 

• Rub  the  brisket  with  common  salt  and  saltpetre,  let  it  lay 
four  or  five  days,  then  lard  it  with  fat  bacon,  and  lay  it  in  a 
stew-pan  with  a quart  of  water,  a pint  of  strong  beer,  some 
sweet  herbs,  eight  ounces  of  butter,  three  shalots,  some  grated 
nutmeg  and  pepper,  cover  it  close,  and  stew  it  over  a slow 
fire,  for  five  or  six  hours  ; then  strain  the  liquor,  and  thicken 
with  burnt  butter ; lay  the  beef  in  a large  dish,  and  pour  it 
over ; garnish  with  sliced  lemon,  and  then  serve  it  up. 

To  steiv  a Brisket  of  Beef  another  way. 

Put  the  part  which  lias  the  hard  fat  into  a stew-pot  with  a 
small  quautity  of  water : let  it  boil  up,  and  then  skim  it  care- 
fully ; add  carrots,  turnips,  onions,  celery,  and  a few  pepper- 
corns. Stew  it  extremely  tender  ; then  take  out  the  flat  bones, 
and  remove  all  the  fat  from  the  soup.  Either  serve  that  and 
the  meat  in  a tureen  ; or  the  soup  alone,  and  the  meat  on  a 
dish,  garnished  with  some  vegetables.  The  following  sauce  is 
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much  admired,  served  with  the  beef: — Take  half  a pint  of  the 
soup,  and  mix  it  with  a spoonful  of  catsup,  a glass  of  port 
wine,  a tea-spoonfui  of  made  mustard,  a little  flour,  a bit  of 
butter,  and  salt : boil  all  together  a few  minutes,  then  pour  it 
round  the  meat.  Chop  capers,  walnuts,  red  cabbage,  pickled 
cucumbers,  and  chives  or  parsley,  small,  and  put  in  separate 
heaps  over  it. 

To  press  Beef. 

Salt  a bit  of  brisket,  the  thin  part  of  the  flank,  or  the  tops 
of  the  ribs,  with  salt  and  saltpetre  five  days;  then  boil  it  gently 
till  extremely  tender:  put  it  under  a great  weight,  or  in  a 
cheese- press,  til!  perfectly  cold. 

It  eats  excellently  cold,  and  for  sandwiches. 

To  make  Hunters'  Beef. 

The  genuine  method  of  curing  this  famous  beef,  hitherto 
confined  to  a few  private  familes,  chiefly  at  Bright!)  elm  stone, 
and  in  the  neighbouring  country,  is  as  follows: — Take  a fine 
round  of  beef,  of  about  twenty- five  pourids  weight,  for  exam- 
ple ; let  it  lie  in  spring-water  two  hours ; then  drain  it,  and 
rub  in  well  two  or  three  ounces  of  saltpetre,  according  as  the 
salting  may  be  required.  It  is  thus  to  remain  twenty-four 
hours ; during  which  period,  the  saltpetre  must  be  three  or  four 
times  well  rubbed  in.  Then  add  a pound  of  common  salt; 
a little  more,  or  less,  as  the  degree  of  saltness  may  be  desired: 
this,  also,  is  to  be  well  rubbed  in  three  or  four  times  during 
the  next  twenty- four  hours ; after  which  are  to  be  added,  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  ground  allspice,  two  ounces  of  ground 
white  pepper,  and  one  ounce  of  finely  powdered  long  pepper. 
In  the  brine  thus  made,  let  the  beef  remain  ten  days ; rub- 
bing it  well  twice  a day  during  that  time,  and  turning  it  once 
daily.  It  is  then  to  be  taken  out,  washed  in  spring  water,  and 
placed  on  a stand,  in  a deep  pan,  large  enough  to  contain  the 
beef,  with  a space  of  about  two  inches  left  all  round.  In  this 
pan  must  be  poured  about  two  quarts  of  water,  to  cover  the 
bottom  to  some  depth.  A quarter  of  a pound  of  beef  suet, 
chopped  very  small,  is  next  to  be  strewed  over  the  top  of  the 
beef,  which  should  rather  be  under  the  level  of  the  brim  of  the 
pan ; then  make  a thin  crust  of  flour  and  water  to  cover  the 
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pan/ put  it  into  an  oven  hot  enough  for  bread,  and  bake  it  four 
hours.  When  taken  from  the  oven,  and  the  crust  removed, 
pour  over  some  of  the  liquor  in  which  it  was  baked,  to  carry 
off  the  spice,  pepper,  and  suet.  Then  put  it  by  till  cold,  when 
it  may  be  served  up.  The  liquor  should  be  carefully  saved, 
as  it  will  be  found  an  excellent  substitute  for  gravy  in  made 
dishes,  and  will  keep  a gTeat  length  of  time.  The  pickle  will 
also  serve  for  tongues,  &c.  Before  putting  this  beef  into  the 
oven,  it  should  be  tied  tightly  round  with  tape  or  packthread, 
to  preserve  its  form. 

An  excellent  mode  of  dressing'- Beef . 

Hang  three  ribs  three  or  four  days ; take  out  the  bones 
from  the  whole  length,  sprinkle  the  meat  with  salt,  roll  it 
tight,  and  roast  it.  Nothing  can  look  nicer.  The  above  done 
with  spices,  &c.  and  baked  as  hunter’s  beef,  is  excellent. 

A nice  way  of  dressing  underdone  Beef. 

Chop  the  meat  small,  with  some  salt,  pepper,  and  onions, 
to  which  add  some  rich  gravy ; with  this  mixture  fill  some 
saucers  or  moulds  three  parts  full,  and  fill  them  up  with  well 
mashed  potatoes.  Brown  them  before  the  fire. 

To  collar  Beef. 

Choose  the  thin  end  of  the  flank  of  fine  mellow  beef,  but 
not  too  fat ; lay  it  into  a dish  with  salt  and  saltpetre,  turn  and 
rub  it  every  day  for  a week,  and  keep  it  cool.  Then  take  out 
every  bone  and  gristle,  remove  the  skin  of  the  inside  part,  and 
cover  it  thick  with  the  following  seasoning  cut  small : a large 
handful  of  parsley,  the  same  of  sage,  some  thyme,  marjoram, 
and  pennyroyal,  pepper,  salt,  and  allspice.  Roll  the  meat  up 
as  tight  as  possible,  and  bind  it ; then  boil  it  gently  for  seven 
or  eight  hours.  A cloth  must  be  put  round  before  the  tape. 
Put  the  beef  under  a good  weight  while  hot,  without  undoing 
it : the  shape  will  then  be  oval.  Part  of  a breast  of  veal  rolled 
in  with  the  beef,  looks  and  eats  very  well. 

Collar  of  Beef  roasted. 

Take  out  the  inside  meat  from  a sirloin  of  beef,  sprinkle  it 
with  vinegar,  and  let  it  hang  till  the  next  day.  Prepare  a 
stuffing  as  for  hare,  put  this  at  one  end  of  the  meat,  roll  the 
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rest  round  it,  bind  it  very  close,  and  roast  it  gently  for  an  hour 
’ and  three  quarters,  or  a little  more  or  less,  proportioned  to  tha 
thickness.  Serve  it  up  with  gravy  the  same  as  for  hare,  and 
with  currant  jelly. 

To  broil  Beef- Steaks. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  this  very  common  article  of  whole- 
some British  food,  and  which  every  person  is  supposed  capable 
of  dressing,  is  nevertheless  seldom  served  up  in  any  degree  of 
perfection.  The  following  instructions,  it  is  presumed,  will 
in  future  prevent  the  general  reproach  of  what  may  be  de- 
nominated simple  cookery,  so  far  as  relates  to  a beef-steak. 
From  a fine  ox  rump,  let  each  steak  be  cut  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  thick.  Be  careful  the  fire  is  very  clear,  and  the  grid- 
iron perfectly  clean.  When  the  gridiron  is  hot,  lay  on  the 
steaks,  and  broil  them  till  they  just  begin  to  brown,  seasoned 
with  a little  pepper  and  salt.  Then  turn  them ; and,  when 
the  other  side  is  brown,  but  not  more  than  half  done,  lay 
them  on  a hot  dish  before  the  fire,  with  a slice  of  butter  be- 
tween every  two  steaks,  and  a little  more  seasoning  of  pepper 
and  salt.  Let  them  remain  in  this  state  two  or  three  minutes; 
and,  mincing  or  shredding  a shalot  as  fine  as  possible,  add 
two  spoonful  of  good  gravy,  with  a little  catsup.  Put  the 
steaks  again  on  the  fire,  after  having  drained  them  of  their 
gravy,  and  keep  turning  them  till  they  are  sufficiently  done. 
Place  them  then  on  the  dish,  add  the  gravy  with  the  shalot, 
&c.  to  them,  garnish  with  horse-radish  finely  scraped,  and 
serve  them  up  as  hot  as  possible.  Where  the  taste  of  shalots 
or  catsup  is  not  approved,  either  or  both  may  be  omitted. 

The  common  way  of  frying  Beef-Steaks. 

Fry  your  steaks  in  butter  a good  brown  ; then  put  in  half 
a pint  of  water,  an  onion  sliced,  a spoonful  of  walnut  catsup, 
a little  caper  liquor,  pepper,  and  salt;  cover  them  close  with 
a dish,  and  let  them  stew  gently ; when  they  are  enough, 
thicken  the  gravy  with  flour  and  butter,  and  serve  them  up. 

To  fry  Beef- Steaks  another  way. 

Cut  your  steaks  about  half  an  inch  thick  ; put  them  into  a 
'Stew-pan,  with  a good  lump  of  butter ; set  them  over  a very 
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slow  fire ; keep  turning  them  till  the  butter  is  become  a thick 
white  gravy  ; pour  it  into  a basin,  and  pour  more  butter  to 
them  ; when  they  are  almost  enough,  pour  all  the  gravy  into 
your  basin,  and  put  more  butter  into  your  pan;  fry  them  a 
light  brown  over  a quick  fire  ; take  them  out  of  the  pan  ; put 
them  in  a hot  pewter  dish ; slice  a shalot  among  them  ; put  a 
little  in  your  gravy  that  was  drawn  from  them,  and  pour  it 
hot  upon  them : this  is  a very  good  way  of  dressing  beef- 
steaks. Half  a pound  of  butter  will  dress  a large  dish. 

Beef -Steaks  and  Onions. 

The  steaks  for  this  purpose  should  be  fried,  and  nicely 
seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt : when  the  steaks  are  done,  then 
put  in  the  sliced  onions,  and  fry  them  of  a nice  brown  ; put  the 
steaks  on  the  dish,  and  the  onions  over  them ; put  a little  mush- 
room catsup  and  a little  gravy  in  the  frying-pan  ; first  put  a 
little  dust  of  flour  sufficient  to  make  it  thick  ; let  it  boil  about 
one  minute,  and  pour  it  over  the  steaks. 

Beef-Steaks  and  Oyster  Sauce. 

Strain  off  the  liquor  from  the  oysters,  and  throw  them 
into  cold  water  to  take  off  the  grit,  while  you  simmer  the 
liquor  with  a bit  of  mace  and  lemon  peel ; then  put  the  oysters 
in,  stew  them  a few  minutes,  and  a little  cream  if  you  have  it, 
and  some  butter  rubbed  in  a bit  of  flour;  let  them  boil  up  once; 
and  have  rump-steaks,  well  seasoned  and  broiled,  ready  for 
throwing  the  oyster-sauce  over,  the  moment  you  are  to 
serve. 

Staffordshire  Beef- Steaks. 

Beat  them  out  a little  with  a rolling-pin,  flour,  and  season  ; 
then  fry  with  sliced  onion  of  a light  brown  ; lay  the  steaks  into 
a stew-pan,  and  pour  as  much  boiling  water  over  them  as  will 
serve  for  sauce  ; stew  them  very  gently  half  an  hour,  and  add 
a spoonful  of  catsup,  or  walnut-liquor,  before  you  serve. 

Italian  Beef- Steaks. 

Cut  a fine  large  steak  from  a rump  that  has  been  well  hung, 
or  it  will  do  from  any  tender  part : beat  it,  and  season  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  onion ; lay  it  in  an  iron  stew-pan  that  has  a 
cover  to  fit  quite  close,  and  set  it  by  the  side  of  the  fire 
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■without  water.  Take  care  it  does  not  burn,  but  it  must  have 
a strong  heat;  in  two  or  three  hours  it  will  be  quite  tender, 
and  then  serve  with  its  own  gravy. 

To  stew  Beef- Steaks. 

Half  broil  them,  and  lay  them  in  a stew-pan,  season  agree- 
able to  taste,  add  enough  of  strong  gravy  to  cover  them,  and 
a bit  of  butter  rolled  in  flour;  let  them  stew  half  an  hour,  then 
throw  in  the  beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  stir  the  whole  ten 
minutes ; then  serve  it  up. 

Beef-Steaks  rolled. 

Take  the  steaks,  and  after  beating  them  to  make  them 
tender,  put  upon  them  any  quantity  of  high-seasoned  force- 
meat, then  roll  them  up,  and  secure  their  form  by  skewering. 
Fry  them  in  mutton  drippings,  till  they  become  of  a delicate 
brown,  when  they  should  be  taken  from  the  fat  in  which  they 
had  been  fried,  and  put  into  a stew-pan,  with  some  good 
'gravy,  a spoonful  of  red  wine,  and  some  catsup.  When 
sufficiently  stewed,  serve  them  up  with  the  gravy  and  a few 
pickled  mushrooms.  » - 

•> 

Beef  Collops. 

Take  a large  rump  steak,  or  any  piece  of  beef  that  is  tender, 
and  cut  it  into  pieces  of  the  size  and  thickness  of  a crown 
piece,  or  larger.  Hack  them  a little  with  a knife,  then  flour 
them,  and  having  melted  a little  butter  in  your  stew-pan,  put, 
in  your  collops,  and  fry  them  quick  for  about  two  minutes. 
Then  put  in  a pint  of  gravy,  a bit  of  butter  rolled  in  flour, 
and  season  it  with  pepper  and  salt.  Cut  four  pickled  cucum- 
bers into  thin  slices,  a few  capers,  half  a walnut,  and  a little 
onion  shred  fine.  Put  these  into  the  pan,  and  having  stewed 
the  whole  together  about  five  minutes,  put  them  all  hot  into 
your  dish,  and  send  them  to  table  garnished  with,  lemon. 

Beef  Palates. 

Simmer  them  in  water  several  hours,  till  they  will  peel; 
then  cut  the  palates  into  slices,  or  leave  them  whole,  as  you 
choose;  and  stew  them  in  a rich  gravy  till  as  tender  as  pos-  . 
sible.  Before  you  serve,,  season  them  with  cayenne,  salt,  and 
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catsup.  If  the  gravy  was  drawn  clear,  add  also  some  butter 
and  flour. 

If  to  be  served  white,  boil  them  in  milk,  and  stew  them  in 
a fricassee-sauce  ; adding  cream,  butter,  flour,  and  mushroom- 
powder,  and  a little  pounded  mace. 

To  roast  a Sirloin  of  Beef  with  the  Inside  minced. 

When  the  beef  is  about  three  parts  roasted,  take  out  the 
meat  from  the  under  side,  mince  it  nicely,  season  it  with  pepper 
and  salt,  and  some  shalot  chopped  very  small.  Against  the 
beef  is  done  enough,  heat  this  with  gravy  just  sufficient  to 
moisten  it.  Dish  up  the  beef  with  the  upper  side  downwards, 
put  the  mince  in  the  inside,  strew  it  with  bread-crumbs  ready 
prepared,  have  a salamander  hot  to  brown  them  over  of  a fine 
colour,  and  then  serve  up  the  beef  with  scraped  horseradish 
laid  round  it. 

To  dress  the  Inside  of  a cold  Sirloin  of  Beef. 

Cut  out  all  the  meat,  and  a little  fat,  into  pieces  as  thick  as 
your  finger,  and  two  inches  long:  dredge  it  with  flour:  and 
fry  in  butter,  of  a nice  brown:  drain  the  butter  from  the  meat, 
and  toss  it  up  in  a rich  gravy,  seasoned  with  pepper,  salt, 
anchovy,  and  shalot.  Do  not  let  it  boil  on  any  account.  Be- 
fore you  serve  add  two  spoonful  of  vinegar.  Garnish  with 
crimpled  parsley. 

Another  way. 

Roast  a sirloin  of  beef,  and  when  it  is  done,  take  it  off  the 
spit,  carefully  raise  the  skin,  and  draw  it  off.  Then  cut  out 
the  lean  part  of  the  beef,  but  observe  not  to  touch  either  the 
ends  or  sides.  Hash  the  meat  in  the  following  manner  : cut  it 
into  pieces  about  the  size  of  a crown  piece,  put  half  a pint 
of  gravy  into  a stew-pan,  an  onion  chopped  fine,  two  spoon- 
ful of  catsup,  some  pepper  and  salt,  six  small  pickled  cucum- 
bers cut  in  thin  slices,  and  the  gravy  that  comes  from  the  beef 
with  a little  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Put  in  the  meat,  and  shake 
it  up  for  five  minutes.  Then  put  it  on  the  sirloins,  draw  the 
skin  carefully  over,  and  send  it  to  table.  Garnish  with  lemon 
and  pickles. 
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The  Inside  of  a Sirloin  of  Beef  forced • 

Lift  up  the  fat  of  the  inside,  cut  out  the  meat  quite  close 
to  the  bone,  and  chop  it  small.  Take  a pound  of  suet,  and 
chop  that  small;  then  put  to  them  some  crumbs  of  bread, 
a little  lemon  peel,  thyme,  pepper,  and  salt,  half  a nutmeg 
grated,  and  two  shalots  chopped  fine.  Mix  all  together  with  a 
glass  of  red  wine,  and  then  put  the  meat  into  the  place  you 
took  it  from  ; cover  it  with  the  skin  and  fat,  skewer  it  down 
with  fine  skewers,  and  cover  it  with  paper.  The  paper  must 
not  be  taken  off  till  the  meat  is  put  on  the  dish,  and  your  meat 
must  be  spitted  before  you  take  out  the  inside.  Just  before  the 
meat  is  done,  take  a quarter  of  a pint  of  red  wine,  and  two 
shalots  shred  small,  boil  them,  and  pour  it  into  the  dish,  with 
the  gravy  that  comes  from  the  meat.  Send  it  hot  to  table,  and 
garnish  with  lemon. 

The  inside  of  a rump  of  beef  forced  must  be  done  nearly 
in  the  same  manner,  only  lift  up  the  outside  skin,  take  the 
middle  of  the  meat,  and  proceed  as  before  directed.  Put  it 
into  the  same  place,  and  skewer  it  down  close. 

Beef  Kidneys. 

Cut  them  in  thin  slices,  and  set  them  over  the  fire,  with  a 
bit  of  butter,  salt,  pepper,  parsley,  onions,  and  a small  clove 
of  garlic ; the  whole  shred  small : when  done,  take  them  off 
the  fire,  but  do  not  let  them  lie  long,  as  they  will  become 
tough.  Add  a few  drops  of  vinegar  and  a little  cullis. 

Hung  Beef. 

Hang  your  beef  till  it  begins  to  turn,  then  wipe  it  with  a 
clean  cloth,  and  salt  it  with  a pound  of  bay  salt,  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  saltpetre,  and  half  a pound  of  coarse  sugar ; let  it 
remain  six  weeks  in  this  pickle,  observing  to  turn  it  every  day; 
then  dry  it. 

. Fricassee  of  cold  Roast  Beef 

Cut  the  beef  into  very  thin  slices,  shred  a handful  of 
parsley  very  small,  cut  an  onion  into  quarters,  and  put  all 
together  into  a stew-pan,  with  a piece  of  butter  and  some 
strong  broth : season  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  simmer  very 
gently  a quarter  of  an  hour;  then  mix  into  it  the  yolks  of  two 
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eggs,  a glass  of  port  wine,  and  a spoonful  of  vinegar;  stir 
it  quick,  rub  the  dish  with  shalot,  and  turn  the  fricassee 
into  it. 

To  dress  cold  Beef  that  has  not  been  done  enough,  called  Beef 

Olives. 

Cut  slices  half  an  inch  thick,  and  four  inches  square ; lay 
on  them  a forcemeat  of  crumbs  of  bread,  shalot,  a little  suet, 
or  fat,  pepper,  and  salt.  Roll  them,  and  fasten  with  a small 
skewer : pat  them  into  a stew-pan  with  some  gravy  made  of 
the  beef  bones,  or  the  gravy  of  the  meat,  and  a spoonful  or 
two  of  water,  and  stew  them  till  tender.  Fresh  meat  will  do. 

To  dress  the  same,  called  Sanders. 

Mince  beef  or  mu  ton  small,  with  onion,  pepper,  and 
salt;  add  a little  gravy,  put  it  into  scallop-shells,  or  saucers, 
making  them  three  parts  full,  and  fill  them  up  with  potatoes, 
mashed  with  a little  cream ; put  a bit  of  butter  on  the  top, 
and  brown  them  in  an  oven,  or  before  the  fire,  or  with  a sala- 
mander. 

To  dress  the  same,  called  Cecils. . 

Mince  any  kind  of  meat,  crumbs  of  bread,  a good  deal  of 
onion,  some  anchovies,  lemon  peel,  salt,  nutmeg,  chopped 
parsley,  pepper,  and  a bit  of  butter  warm,  and  mix  these 
over  a fire  for  a few  minutes ; when  cool  enough,  make  them 
up  into  balls  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a turkey’s  egg,  with  an 
egg ; sprinkle  them  with  fine  crumbs,  and  then  fry  them  of  a 
yellow  brown,  and  serve  with  gravy  as  before  directed  for  beef- 
olives. 

To  pot  Beef. 

Take  four  pounds  of  beef,  free  from  skin  or  sinews, 
and  rub  it  over  with  a composition  of  sugar,  salt,  and  salt- 
petre, about  half  an  ounce  of  each  to  the  quantity  of  beef. 
In  that  state,  let  it  lie  for  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours, 
turning  it  over  three  or  four  times.  Then  put  it  into  an  oven 
with  a little  chopped  suet,  and  about  half  a pint  of  water. 
When  sufficiently  stewed,  drain  the  fat  and  gravy  from  the 
meat,  and  pound  it  in  a marble  mortar  till  it  become  perfectly 
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smooth,  adding  to  it  some  Cayenne,  white  pepper,  salt,  a little 
pounded  mace,  a little  of  the  clear  gravy,  and  about  half'  a 
pound  of  butter  melted  to  an  oil,  and  added  gradually  during 
the  beating.  When  reduced  to  an  uniform  and  smooth  con- 
sistence, put  it  into  pots,  and  cover  with  melted  butter.  — When 
the  stomach  requires  solid  animal  food,  and  is  deprived  of  the 
assistance  of  mastication,  this  kind  of  potted  meat  may  be 
recommended,  as  being  restorative,  and  easy  of  digestion. 

To  pot  Beef  another  way. 

Take  two  pounds  of  lean  beef,  rub  it  with  saltpetre,  and 
let  it  lie  one  night ; then  salt,  with  common  salt,  and  cover  it 
with  water  four  days  in  a small  pan.  Dry  it  with  a cloth,  and 
season  with  black  pepper;  lay  it  into  as  small  a pan  as  will 
hold  it,  cover  it  with  coarse  paste,  and  bake  it  five  hours  in  a. 
very  cool  oven.  Put  no  liquor  in. 

When  cold,  pick  out  the  strings  and  fat;  beat  the  meat 
very  fine  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fine  butter  just  warm, 
but  not  oiled,  and  as  much  of  the  gravy  as  will  make  it  into  a 
paste : put  it  into  very  small  pots,  and  cover  them  with  melted 
butter. 

To  pot  Beef  another  way. 

Take  beef  that  has  been  dressed,  either  boiled  or  roasted  ; 
beat  it  in  a mortar  with  some  pepper,  salt,  a few  cloves,  grated 
nutmeg,  and  a little  fine  butter  just  warm. 

This  eats  as  well  as  the  former,  but  the  colour  is  not 
so  fine.  It  is  a good  way  for  using  the  remains  of  a large 
joint. 

To  mince  Beef. 

Shred  the  underdone  part  fine,  with  some  of  the  fat ; put 
it  into  a small  stew-pan,  with  some  onion  or  shalot,  (a  very 
little  will  do,)  a little  water,  pepper,  and  salt:  boil  it  till  the 
onion  is  quite  soft ; then  put  some  of  the  gravy  of  the  meat  to 
it,  and  the  mince.  You  must  not  let  it  boil.  Have  a small 
hot  dish  with  sippets  of  bread  ready,  and  pour  the  mince 
into  it,  but  first  mix  a large  spoonful  of  vinegar  with  it : if 
shalot- vinegar  is  used,  there  will  be  no  need  of  the  onion  nor 
the  raw  shalot. 
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To  hash  Beef. 

Do  it  the  same  as  in  the  last  receipt ; only  the  meat  is  to  be 
in  slices,  and  you  may  add  a spoonful  of  walnut  liquor  or  catsup. 

No  meat  that  is  hashed  should  boil  more  than  a minute, 
for  it  is  owing  to  boiling;  hashes  or  mine  s,  that  thev  get  hard. 
All  sorts  of  stews,  or  meat  dressed  a second  time,  should  be 
only  simmered  ; and  this  last  only  hot  through. 

Hashed  Beef  and  broiled  Bones. 

Take  roast  beef  left  from  a former  dinner ; cut  the  meat  in 
as  neat  pieces  as  the  beef  will  admit ; the  bones  that  are  intend- 
ed for  broiling  should  be  cut  short,  so  as  to  look  neat  on  the 
dish ; and  likewise  they  should  not  be  stripped  very  bare  of 
the  meat ; score  them,  then  pepper  and  salt  them,  and  broil 
them  over  a clear  fire  ; put  the  trimming  of  the  bones  and  meat 
into  a stew-pan  or  sauce-pan,  with  two  onions  and  a pint  of 
water  ; set  it  on  to  boil  slow  for  an  hour ; be  careful  not  to  let 
it  boil  fast ; when  boiled  enough  strain  it  into  a basin ; then 
put  about  half  a spoonful  of  flour  over  the  meat  with  a dredg- 
ing-box, then  put  the  meat  into  a stew-pan,  and  pour  in  the 
liquor  the  bones  were  boiled  in,  and  toss  it  up  by  way  of 
mixing  the  flour  and  liquor : set  it  on  the  stove  just  to  boil 
sufficiently  to  take  the  rawness  of  the  flour  off;  put  in  about  a 
table-spoonful  of  walnut,  and  the  same  of  mushroom  catsup; 
cut  two  gerkins  in,  and  season  it  with  a little  pepper  and  salt ; 
put  the  hash  on  the  dish  first,  and  the  bones  on  the  hash. 

Family  Beef. 

Take  a brisket  of  beef,  and  after  mixing  half  a pound  of 
coarse  sugar,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  saltpetre,  two  ounces 
of  bay  salt,  and  a pound  of  common  salt,  rub  the  mixture 
well  into  the  beef ; then  put  it  into  an  earthen  pan,  and  turn 
it  every  day.  Let  the  meat  remain  in  this  pickle  for  the  space 
of  a fortnight,  when  it  may  be  boiled  and  sent  up  to  the  table 
with  savoys,  or  other  greens.  When  cold  and  cut  into  slices, 
it  eats  well  with  poivrade  sauce. 

Trembling  Beef. 

Take  a brisket  of  beef,  and  boil  it  gently  for  the  space 
of  five  or  six  hours,  or  till  made  very  tender.  Season  the 
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water  with  salt,  some  allspice,  two  onions,  two  turnips,  and 
one  carrot.  Put  a piece  of  butter  into  a stew  pan,  and 
when  melted,  put  in  two  spoonsful  of  flour,  taking  care 
to  keep  it  stirring  till  it  become  quite  smooth.  Then  put  in  a 
quart  of  gravy,  a spoonful  of  catsup,  some  turnips  and  carrots 
cut  into  small  pieces.  Stew  till  the  roots  are  become  tender, 
and  season  with  pepper  and  salt.  Skim  off  the  fat,  and  when 
the  beef  is  put  into  the  dish,  pour  the  sauce  over  it. 

Red  Beef  for  Slices. 

Take  a piece  of  thin  flank  of  beef,  and  cut  off  the  skin  ; 
then  rub  it  well  with  a mixture  made  with  two  pounds  of 
common  salt,  two  ounces  of  bay  salt,  two  ounces  of  saltpetre, 
and  half  a pound  of  moist  susrar,  pounded  in  a marble 
mortar.  Put  it  into  an  earthen  pan,  and  turn  and  rub  it 
every  day  for  seven  or  eight  days ; then  take  it  out  of  the 
brine,  wipe  it,  strew  over  it  pounded  mace,  cloves,  pepper, 
a little  allspice,  and  plenty  of  chopped  parsley,  and  a few 
shalots.  Then  roll  it  up,  bind  it  round  with  a tape,  boil  it  till 
tender,  press  it,  and  when  it  is  cold  cut  it  into  slices,  and  gar- 
nish it  with  pickled  barberries,  fresh  parsley,  or  any  other  gar- 
nish, as  approved. 

Rolled  Beef  that  equals  Hare. 

Take  the  inside  of  a large  sirloin,  soak  it  in  a glass  of  port 
wine,  and  a glass  of  vinegar  mixed,  for  forty-eight  hours;  have 
ready  a very  fine  stuffing,  and  bind  it  up  tight.  Roast  it  on  a 
hanging-spit ; and  baste  it  with  a glass  of  port  wine,  the  same 
quantity  of  vinegar,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  pounded  allspice. 
Larding  it  improves  the  look  and  flavour:  serve  with  a 

rich  gravy  in  the  dish  ; currant-jelly  and  melted  butter,  in 
tureens. 

To  make  a Porcupine  of  the  flat  Ribs  of  Beef. 

Bone  the  flat  ribs,  and  beat  it  half  an  hour  witli  a paste-pin  ; 
then  rub  it  over  with  the  yolks  of  eggs;  strew  over  it  bread- 
crumbs, parsley,  leeks,  sweet  marjoram,  lemon  peel  shred  fine, 
nutmeg,  pepper,  and  salt;  roll  it  up  very  close,  and  bind  it  hard  ; 
lard  it  across  with  bacon,  then  a row  of  cold  boiled  tongue,  a 
third  row  of  pickled  cucumbers,  a fourth  row  of  lemou  peel ; 
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do  it  over  in  rows  as  above  till  it  is  larded  all  round  ; it  will 
look  like  red,  green,  white,  and  yellow  dices;  then  split,  and 
put  it  in  a deep  pot  with  a pint  of  water;  lay  over  a caul  of 
veal,  to  keep  it  from  scorching ; tie  it  down  with  strong  paper, 
and  send  it  to  the  oven : when  it  comes  out  skim  off  the  fat, 
and  strain  your  gravy  into  a saucepan  ; add  to  it  two  spoons- 
ful of  red  wine,  the  same  of  browning,  one  of  mushroom 
catsup,  and  half  a lemon ; thicken  it  with  a lump  of  butter 
rolled  in  flour ; dish  up  the  meat,  and  pour  the  gravy  on  the 
dish  ; lay  round  forcemeat  balls ; garnish  with  horse-radish, 
and  serve  it  up. 

To  make  a mock  Hare  of  Beast's  Heart. 

Wash  a large  beast’s  heart  clean,  and  cut  off  the  deaf 
ears,  and  stuff  it  with  some  forcemeat  as  you  do  a hare ; 
lay  a caul  of  veal,  or  paper  over  the  top,  to  keep  in  the 
stuffing;  roast  it  either  in  a cradle-spit  or  a hanging  one; 
it  will  take  an  hour  and  a half  before  a good  fire ; baste  it 
with  red  wine;  when  roasted  take  the  wine  out  of  the  drip- 
ping-pan, and  skim  off  the  fat,  and  add  a glass  more  -wine  ; 
when  it  is  hot  put  in  some  lumps  of  red  currant  jelly,  and 
pour  it  in  the  dish  ; serve  it  up,  and  send  in  red  currant  jelly 
cut  in  slices  on  a saucer. 

Beast's  Heart  larded. 

Take  a good  beast’s  heart,  stuff  it  as  before,  and  lard  it  all 
over  with  little  bits  of  bacon  ; dust  it  with  flour,  and  cover  it 
with  paper,  to  keep  it  from  being  too  dry,  and  send  it  to  the 
ov«n  ; when  baked,  put  the  heart  on  your  dish ; take  off  the 
fat,  and  strain  the  gravy  through  a hair  sieve  ; put  it  in  a 
saucepan,  with  one  spoonful  of  red  wine,  the  same  of  brown- 
ing, and  one  of  lemon  pickle,  half  an  ounce  of  morels,  one 
anchovy  cut  small,  a little  beaten  mace ; thicken  it  with  flour 
and  butter,  pour  it  hot  on  your  heart,  and  serve  it  up  : gar- 
nish with  barberries. 

To  bake  a Bullock's  Heart. 

Take  some  crumbs  of  bread,  chopped  suet,  (or  a bit  of 
butter)  parsley  chopped,  sweet  marjoram,  lemon-peel  grated, 
pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg,  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg;  mix  these 
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all  well  together,  stuff  the  heart  with  it,  and  send  it  to  the 
oven.  When  done,  serve  it  up  with  gravy,  melted  butter, 
and  currant  jelly  in  boats.  The  same  methods  are  to  be  used 
whether  you  bake  or  roast  it ; but  if  care  is  taken,  baking  it 
is  the  best  way,  as  it  will  be  more  regularly  done  than  it  can 
be  by  roasting. 

To  roast  Tongue  and  Udder. 

After  cleaning  the  tongue  well,  salt  it  with  common  salt 
and  saltpetre  three  days ; then  boil  it,  and  likewise  a fine  young 
udder  with  some  fat  to  it,  till  tolerably  tender;  then  tie  the 
thick  part  of  one  to  the  thin  part  of  the  other,  and  roast  the 
tongue  and  udder  together. 

Serve  them  with  good  gravy,  and  currant  jelly  sauce.  A 
few  cloves  should  be  stuck  in  the  udder.  This  is  an  excellent 
dish. 

Some  people  like  neats’  tongues  cured  with  the  root,  in 
which  case  they  look  much  larger ; but  otherwise  the  root  must 
be  cut  off  close  to  the  gullet,  next  to  the  tongue,  but  without 
taking  away  the  fat  under  the  tongue.  The  root  must  be 
soaked  in  salt  and  water,  and  ext'  emely  well  cleaned,  before 
it  is  dressed ; and  the  tongue  should  be  laid  in  salt  for  a day 
and  a night  before  pickled. 

To  pickle  Tongues  for  boiling. 

Cut  off  the  root,  but  leave  a little  of  the  kernel  and  fat. 
Sprinkle  some  salt,  and  let  it  drain  from  the  slime  till  next 
day  : then  for  each  tongue  mix  a large  spoonful  of  common  salt, 
the  same  of  coarse  sugar,  and  about  half  as  much  of  saltpetre; 
rub  it  well  in,  and  do  so  every  day.  In  a week  add  another 
heaped  spoonful  of  salt.  If  rubbed  every  day,  a tongue  will 
be  ready  in  a fortnight ; but  if  only  turned  in  the  pickle  daily, 
it  will  keep  four  or  five  weeks  without  being  too  salt. 

When  you  dry  tongues  write  the  date  on  a parchment,  and 
tie  it  on.  Smoke  them,  or  dry  them  plain,  if  you  like  best. 

To  pickle  Tongues  for  boiling  another  way. 

Clean  as  above ; for  two  tongues  allow  an  ounce  of  saltpetre, 
and  an  ounce  of  sal-prunella  ; rub  them  well.  In  two  days 
after  well  rubbing,  cover  them  with  common  salt,  turn  them 
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every  day  for  three  weeks,  then  dry  them,  and  rub  over  them 
bran,  and  smoke  them.  In  ten  days  they  will  be  fit  to  eat. 
Keep  in  a cool  dry  place. 

To  boil  a Tongue. 

If  your  tongue  be  a dry  one,  steep  it  in  water  all  night, 
then  boil  it  three  hours  ; if  you  would  have  it  eat  hot,  stick  it 
with  cloves  ; rub  it  over  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg ; strew  over 
it  bread  crumbs ; baste  it  with  butter ; set  it  before  the  fire  till 
it  is  a light  brown  • when  you  dish  it  up,  pour  a little  brown 
gravy,  or  red  wine  sauce  ; lay  slices  of  currant  jelly  round  it. 

N.  B.  If  it  be  a pickled  one,  only  wash  it  out  of  water. 

To  stew  a Tongue. 

Salt  a tongue  with  saltpetre  and  common  salt  for  a week, 
turning  it  every  day.  Boil  it  tender  enough  to  peel : when 
done,  stew  it  in  a moderately  strong  gravy  ; season  with  soy, 
mushroom  catsup,  Cayenne,  pounded  cloves,  and  salt  if  neces- 
sary. 

Serve  with  truffles,  morels,  and  mushrooms.  In  both  this 
receipt  and  the  next,  the  roots  must  be  taken  off  the  tongues 
before  salting,  but  some  fat  left. 

An  excellent  way  of  doing  Tongues  to  eat  cold. 

Season  with  common  salt,  and  saltpetre,  brown  sugar,  a 
little  bay-salt,  pepper,  cloves,  mace,  and  allspice,  in  fine  pow- 
der, for  a fortnight : then  take  away  the  pickle,  put  the 
tongue  into  a small  pan,  and  lay  some  butter  on  it ; cover  it 
with  brown  crust,  and  bake  slowly  till  so  tender  that  a straw 
would  go  through  it. 

The  thin  part  of  tongues,  when  hung  up  to  dry,  grates 
like  hung  beef,  and  also  makes  a fine  addition  to  the  flavour  of 
omelets. 


Stewed  Ox-cheek , plain. 

Soak  and  cleanse  a fine  cheek  the  day  before  it  is  to  be 
eaten;  put  it  into  a stew-pot  that  will  cover  close,  with  three 
quarts  of  water;  simmer  it  after  it  has  first  boiled  up  and  been 
well  skimmed.  In  two  hours  put  plenty  of  carrots,  leeks,  two 
or  three  turnips,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  some  whole  pepper, 
and  four  ounces  of  allspice.  Skim  it  often ; when  the  meat  is 
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tender,  take  it  out ; let  the  soup  get  cold,  take  off  the  cake  of 
fat,  and  serve  the  soup  separate  or  with  the  meat. 

It  should  be  of  a fine  brown ; which  might  be  done  by 
burnt  sugar,  or  by  frying  some  onions  quite  brown  with  flour, 
and  simmering  them  with  it.  This  last  way  improves  the 
flavour  of  all  soups  and  gravies  of  the  brown  kind. 

If  vegetables  are  not  approved  in  the  soup,  they  may  be 
taken  out,  and  a small  roll  be  toasted,  or  bread  fried  and 
added.  Celery  is  a great  addition,  and  should  always  be 
served.  Where  it  is  not  to  be  got,  the  seed  of  it  gives  quite 
as  good  a flavour,  boiled  in,  and  strained  off. 

To  di'ess  an  Ox-cheek  another  way. 

Soak  half  a head  three  hours,  and  clean  it  with  plenty  of 
water.  Take  the  meat  off  the  bones,  and  put  it  into  a pan  with 
a large  onion,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  some  bruised  allspice, 
pepper,  and  salt. 

Lay  the  bones  on  the  top  ; pour  on  two  or  three  quarts  of 
■water,  and  cover  the  pan  close  with  brown  paper,  or  a dish 
that  will  fit  close.  Let  it  stand  eight  or  ten  hours  in  a slow 
oven  ; or  simmer  it  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  or  on  a hot  hearth. 
When  done  tender,  put  the  meat  into  a clean  pan,  and  let  it 
get  cold.  Take  the  cake  of  fat  off,  and  warm  the  head  in 
pieces  in  the  soup.  Put  what  vegetables  you  choose. 

Ox-feet,  or  Cow-heels, 

May  be  dressed  in  various  ways,  and  are  very  nutritious  in  all. 

Boil  them ; and  serve  in  a napkin,  with  melted  butter, 
mustard,  and  a large  spoonful  of  vinegar. 

Or  broil  them  very  tender,  and  serve  them  as  a brown  fri- 
cassee : the  liquor  will  do  to  make  jelly  sweet  or  relishing,  and 
likewise  to  give  richness  to  soups  or  gravies. 

Or  cut  them  into  four  parts,  dip  them  into  an  egg,  and 
then  flour  and  fry  them  ; and  fry  onions  (if  you  like  them)  to 
serve  round.  Sauce  as  above. 

Or  bake  them  as  for  mock-turtle. 

Marrow-hones. 

Cover  the  top  with  floured  cloth ; boil  them,  and  serve  with 
dry  toast. 
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May  be  served  in  a tureen,  stewed  with  raillc  and  onion  till 
tender.  Melted  butter  for  sauce. 

Or  stew  the  thin  part,  cut  into  bits,  in  gravy : thicken 
with  flour  and  butter,  and  add  a little  catsup. 

Or  fricassee  it  with  white  sauce. 

To  fry  Tripe  in  Batter. 

Cut  the  tripe,  being  first  nicely  prepared,  into  small  pieces  ; 
dip  them  into  a smooth  light  batter,  and  fry  them  in  boiling 
pork  lard  of  a fine  light  brown.  Tripe  is  very  nice  rubbed 
with  yolk  of  eggs,  strewed  with  bread  crumbs  and  chopped 
parsley,  and  then  fried.  Fried  onions  may  be  served  with  it 
either  way  if  agreeable. 

To  fry  Tripe  another  way. 

Make  the  batter  thicker  than  for  a pudding,  cut  the  tripe 
the  same  as  for  a fricassee ; have  some  hot  dripping ; put  the 
tripe  in  the  batter,  and  take  it  out  one  piece  at  a time,  with 
either  a fork  or  a skewer,  and  put  it  into  the  hot  dripping,  or 
lard,  whichever  is  most  convenient  (for  my  part,  I should  pre- 
fer dripping ;)  fry  it  of  a nice  brown;  when  done,  put  it  on 
the  back  of  a sieve,  to  drain  the  fat  from  it ; then  fry  some 
parsley,  that  has  been  picked  and  dried  before  the  fire ; put 
the  tripe  round  the  dish,  and  the  parsley  in  the  middle. 

Boiled  Tripe  and  Onions. 

The  tripe  should  be  cut  in  pieces,  about  two  inches  square; 
peel  as  many  onions  as  are  wanted,  and  put  them  and  the  tripe 
into  a sauce-pan,  and  as  much  water  as  will  cover  the  tripe; 
put  in  a little  milk,  and  a little  salt ; then  set  it  on  to  boil, 
until  the  onions  are  well  done ; onions  cannot  be  boiled  too 
much  ; for  the  more  they  are  boiled  in  reason,  the  milder  they 
are:  it  should  be  sent  to  table  in  a tureen. 

Fricassee  of  Tripe,  and  Onion  Sauce. 

The  tripe  should  not  be  more  than  halt  the  size,  for  this 
purpose,  to  that  which  goes  up  in  a tureen ; the  onion  sauce 
is  made  in  the  same  way  as  for  boiled  ducks;  boil  the  tripe  the 
same  way  as  for  a tureen ; when  the  tripe  is  taken  up,  lay  it 
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on  a clean  cloth,  to  drain  the  liquor  from  it ; then  put  it  on  the 
dish,  and  the  onion  sauce  over  it. 

Soused  Tripe. 

Boil  the  tripe,  but  not  quite  tender ; then  put  it  into  salt 
and  water,  which  must  be  changed  every  day  till  it  is  all  used. 
When  you  dress  the  tripe,  dip  it  into  batter  of  flour  and  eggs, 
and  fry  it  of  a good  brown. 

Bubble  and  Squeak 

Is  made  from  the  remains  of  boiled  salt  beef  left  from  a 
former  dinner.  Cut  the  beef  in  neat  slices,  and  put  it  between 
two  plates  till  wanted  ; if  there  is  any  cabbage  left  from  the 
last  dinner  it  will  answer  the  purpose ; it  should  be  squeezed 
very  dry,  and  then  chopped  very  fine;  put  a little  clean  drip- 
ping into  the  frying-pan ; when  hot,  put  in  the  beef ; sprinkle 
it  with  a very  little  pepper,  and  fry  it  of  a nice  brown  ; season 
both  sides  ; when  the  beef  is  done,  take  it  up  and  put  it  to  keep 
hot  while  the  cabbage  is  frying : the  cabbage  should  be  kept 
stirring  about  while  over  the  fire ; it  should  be  fried  until  all 
the  fat  is  dried  up : put  the  cabbage  on  the  middle  of  the  dish, 
and  the  beef  round  it. 
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To  keep  Veal. 

The  part  that  first  turns  bad  of  a leg  of  veal,  is  where  the 
udder  is  skewered  back ; therefore  the  skewer  should  be  taken 
out,  and  both  that  and  the  part  under  it  wiped  every  day,  by 
which  means  it  will  keep  good  three  or  four  days  in  hot 
weather.  Take  care  to  cut  out  the  pipe  that  runs  along  the 
chine  of  a loin  of  veal,  as  you  do  of  beef,  to  hinder  it  from 
tainting.  The  skirt  of  the  breast  of  veal  must  likewise 
be  taken  off;  and  the  inside  of  the  breast  wiped  and  scraped, 
and  sprinkled  with  a little  salt. 
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To  roast  a Leg  of  Veal. 

The  fillet  must  be  cut  large  or  small,  as  best  suits  the  num- 
ber of  your  company.  Take  out  the  bone,  fill  the  space  with 
a fine  stuffing,  and  let  it  be  skewered  quite  round;  and  send 
the  large  side  uppermost.  When  half  roasted,  if  not  before, 
put  a paper  over  the  fat ; and  take  care  to  allow  a sufficient 
time,  and  put  it  a good  distance  from  the  fire,  as  the  meat  is 
very  solid  : serve  with  melted  butter  poured  over  it.  Some  of 
this  joint  may  be  potted. 

To  disguise  a Leg  of  Veal. 

Lard  the  top-side  of  a leg  of  veal  in  rows  with  bacon,  and 
stuff  it  well  with  forcemeat  made  of  oysters ; then  put  it  into 
a lai*ge  sauce-pan,  with  as  much  water  as  will  cover  it ; put  on 
a close  lid,  to  keep  the  steam  in  ; stew  it  gently  till  quite  ten- 
der ; then  take  it  up,  and  boil  down  the  gravy  in  the  pan  to  a 
quart ; skim  off  the  fat,  and  add  half  a lemon,  a spoonful  of 
mushroom  catsup,  a little  lemon  pickle,  the  crumbs  of  half  a 
penny-loaf  grated  exceedingly  fine ; boil  it  in  your  gravy  till  it 
looks  thick ; then  add  half  a pint  of  oysters ; if  not  thick 
enough,  roll  a lump  of  butter  in  flour  and  put  it  in,  with  half 
a pint  of  good  cream,  and  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  ; shake  your 
sauce  over  the  fire,  but  do  not  let  it  boil  after  the  eggs  are  in, 
lest  it  curdle  ; put  your  veal  in  a deep  dish,  and  pour  the  sauce 
over  it ; garnish  with  crisped  parsley  and  fried  oysters.  It  is 
an  excellent  dish  for  the  top  of  a large  table. 

Veal  Hams. 

Cut  a leg  of  veal  in  the  shape  of  a ham.  Take  half  a 
pound  of  bay-salt,  two  ounces  of  saltpetre,  and  a pound  of 
common  salt.  Mix  them  all  well  together,  with  an  ounce  of 
beaten  juniper  berries,  and  rub  the  ham  well  with  them.  Lay 
it  in  a tray  with  the  skinny  side  downwards,  baste  it  every  day 
with  the  pickle  for  a fortnight,  and  then  hang  it  in  a wood- 
smoke  for  a fortnight  longer.  When  you  dress  it,  you  may 
boil  it,  or  parboil  and  roast  it.  It  will  eat  exceedingly  pleasant 
either  way. 

To  Boil  a Knuckle  of  Veal. 

The  following  is  a very  good  method  of  dressing  a knuckle 
of  veal.— Boil  with  the  veal  a quarter  of  a pound  of  rice,  a 
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blade  of  mace,  and  a few  sweet  herbs : when  the  knuckle  is 
sufficiently  done  for  eating,  take  it  out,  and  boil  in  the  liquor 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  vermicelli ; adding,  afterward,  half  a 
pint  of  cream,  a little  fresh  butter,  with  burnt  flour,  and  some 
fried  onions.  The  liquor,  or  sauce,  may  be  served  up  either 
separately  or  with  the  meat. 

To  Ragout  a Knuckle  of  Veal . 

Cut  a knuckle  of  veal  into  slices  about  half  an  inch  thick  ; 
pepper,  salt,  and  flour  them  ; fry  them  a light  brown  ; put  the 
trimmings  into  a stew-pan,  with  the  bone  broke  in  several 
places  ; an  onion  sliced,  a head  of  celery,  a bunch  of  sweet 
herbs,  and  two  blades  of  bruised  mace:  pour  in  warm  water 
enough  to  cover  them  about  an  inch  : cover  the  pot  close,  and 
let  it  stew  very  gently  for  a couple  of  hours  : strain  it,  and  then 
thicken  it  with  flour  and  butter  ; put  in  a spoonful  of  catsup, 
a glass  of  wine,  and  juice  of  half  a lemon  ; give  it  a boil  up, 
and  strain  into  a clean  stew-pan  : put  in  the  meat,  make  it  hot, 
and  serve  up. 

If  celery  is  not  to  be  had,  use  a carrot  instead,  or  flavour 
it  with  celery  seed. 

To  stew  a Knuckle  of  Veal. 

As  few  people  are  fond  of  boiled  veal,  it  may  be  well  to 
leave  the  knuckle  small,  and  take  off  some  cutlets  or  collops 
before  it  be  dressed  ; and  as  the  knuckle  will  keep  longer  than 
the  fillet,  it  is  best  not  to  cut  off  the  slices  till  wanted.  Break 
the  bones  to  make  it  take  less  room ; wash  it  well  ; and  put  it 
into  a sauce-pan  with  three  onions,  a blade  of  mace  or  two,  and 
a few  pepper-corns;  cover  it  with  water,  and  simmer  it  till 
quite  ready.  In  the  mean  time  some  macaroni  should  be  boiled 
with  it  if  approved,  or  rice,  or  a little  rice  flour,  to  give  it  a 
small  degree  of  thickness : but  do  not  put  too  much.  Before 
it  is  served,  add  half  a pint  of  milk  and  cream,  and  let  it  come 
up  either  with  or  without  the  meat. 

To  stew  a Knuckle  of  Veal  another  way. 

Lay  at  the  bottom  of  your  saucepan  four  wooden  skewers 
cross-ways,  then  put  in  the  veal,  with  two  or  three  blades  ot 
mace,  a little  whole  pepper,  a piece  of  thyme,  a small  onion. 
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a crust  of  bread,  and  two  quarts  of  water.  Cover  It  down 
close,  make  it  boil,  and  then  only  let  it  simmer  for  two  hours. 
When  enough,  take  it  up,  put  it  into  your  dish,  and  strain  the 
liquor  over  it.  Garnish  with  lemon. 

To  fry  a Knuckle  of  Veat. 

Fry  the  knuckle  with  sliced  onion  and  butter  to  a good 
brown ; and  have  ready  peas,  lettuce,  onion,  and  a cucumber 
or  two,  stewed  in  a small  quantity  of  water,  an  hour  ; then  add 
these  to  the  veal ; and  stew  it  till  the  meat  is  tender  enough  to 
eat,  but  not  overdone.  Throw  in  pepper,  salt,  and  a bit  of 
shred  mint,  and  serve  all  together. 

Shoulder  of  Veal. 

Cut  off  the  knuckle,  for  a stew  or  gravy.  Roast  the  other 
part  for  stuffing  : you  may  lard  it  Serve  with  melted  butter. 

The  blade-bone,  with  a good  deal  of  meat  left  on,  eats  ex- 
tremely well  with  mushroom  or  oyster  sauce,  or  mushroom 
catsup  in  butter. 

T o roast  a Neck  of  Veal. 

Saw  off  the  chine  bone,  and  strip  the  meat  from  the  ends 
of  the  ribs  ; chop  off  about  an  inch  of  the  rib  bones,  put  it  on 
a lark  spit,  and  tie  it  on  the  spit ; butter  and  salt  it,  put  double 
paper  over  it,  and  tie  the  paper  on ; keep  it  well  basted  while  at 
the  fire : put  gravy  and  butter  under  the  veal  when  dished. 

Neck  of  Veal  a-la-Royale. 

Cut  off  the  scrag  end  and  part  of  the  chine-bone,  to  make 
it  lie  flat  in  the  dish  ; then  chop  a few  mushrooms,  shalots,  a 
little  parsley  and  thyme,  all  very  fine,  with  pepper  and  salt ; 
cut  middle-sized  lards  of  bacon,  and  roll  them  in  the  herbs, 
&c.  and  lard  the  lean  part  of  the  neck : put  it  in  a stew-pan, 
with  some  lean  bacon  or  shank  of  ham,  and  the  chine-bone  and 
scrag  cut  in  pieces,  with  three  or  four  carrots,  onions,  a head 
of  celery,  and  a little  beaten  mace;  pour  in  as  much  water  as 
will  cover  the  pan  very  close,  and  let  it  stew  slowly  for  two  or 
three  hours,  till  tender  ; then  strain  half  a pint  of  the  liquor 
out  of  the  pan,  through  a fine  sieve  ; set  it  over  a stove,  and  let 
it  boil ; keep  stirring  it  till  it  is  dry  at  the  bottom,  and  of  a 
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good  brown  ; be  sure  you  do  not  let  it  burn  ; then  add  more 
of  the  liquor  strained  free  from  fat,  and  keep  stirring  it  till  it 
becomes  a fine  thick  brown  glaze;  then  take  the  veal  out  of  the 
stew-pan,  and  wipe  it  clean,  and  put  the  larded  side  down 
upon  the  glaze ; set  it  over  a gentle  fire  five  or  six  minutes  to 
take  the  glaze ; then  lay  it  in  the  dish  with  the  glazed  side  up, 
and  put  into  the  same  stew-pan  as  much  flour  as  will  lie  on  a 
sixpence  ; stir  it  about  well,  and  add  some  of  the  braise-liquor, 
if  any  be  left ; let  it  boil  till  it  is  of  a proper  thickness  ; strain  it, 
and  pour  it  in  the  bottom  of  the  dish;  squeeze  in  a little  juice 
of  lemon,  and  serve  it  up. 

Neck  of  Veal  a- la- Braise. 

Lard  the  best  end  with  bacon  rolled  in  parsley  chopped 
fine,  salt,  pepper,  and  nutmeg : put  it  into  a tosser,  and  cover 
it  with  water  Put  to  it  the  scrag-end,  a little  lean  bacon  or 
ham,  an  onion,  two  carrots,  two  heads  of  celery,  and  about 
a glass  of  Madeira  wine.  Stew  it  quick  two  hours,  or  till  it  is 
tender,  but  not  too  much.  Strain  off  the  liquor  : mix  a little 
flour  and  butter  in  a stew-pan  till  brown,  and  lay  the  veal  in 
this,  the  upper  side  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  Let  it  be  over 
the  fire  till  it  gets  coloured  : then  lay  it  into  the  dish  ; stir  some 
of  the  liquor  in,  and  boil  it  up ; skim  it  nicely,  and  squeeze 
orange  or  lemon-juice  into  it. 

Neck  of  Veal  larded. 

Take  off  the  under  bone  of  a neck  of  veal,  leave  only  a 
part  of  the  long  bones  on  ; trim  it  neatly,  lard  it,  and  roast  it 
gently  with  a veal  caul  over  it.  Ten  minutes  before  it  is  done 
take  off  the  caul,  and  let  the  veal  be  of  a very  light  colour. 
When  it  is  to  be  served  up  put  under  it  some  sorrel  sauce, 
celery  heads,  or  asparagus  tops,  or  serve  it  with  mushroom 
sauce. 

To  stew  a Neck  of  Veal. 

Lard  it  with  large  pieces  of  bacon  rolled  in  pepper,  and 
salt,  shalots,  and  spices.  Put  it  into  your  stew-pan  with  about 
three  pints  of  broth,  two  onions,  a laurel  leaf,  aud  a little 
brandy.  Let  it  simmer  gently  till  it  is  tender,  then  put  it  into 
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your  dish,  take  the  scum  clean  off  the  liquor,  and  then  pour 
it  on  the  meat. 

To  roast  a Fillet  of  Veal 

Put  some  common  stuffing  in  the  flap,  cut  the  flank  piece 
out,  as  it  will  make  it  more  round  to  skewer  up,  put  it  on  the 
spit,  butter  it  well,  sprinkle  salt  on  it,  put  two  sheets  of  white 
kitchen  paper  over  it,  and  tie  it  on  with  twine ; two  hours  will 
roast  it : put  gravy  and  butter  in  the  dish.  When  the  paper  is 
taken  off  the  veal,  flour  it  well  to  make  it  of  a nice  brown : 
just  before  it  is  taken  up,  baste  it  with  butter,  and  flour  and 
salt  it. 

To  stew  a Fillet  of  Veal. 

Take  the  fillet  of  a cow-calf,  stuff  it  well  under  the  udder, 
and  at  the  bone-end  quite  through  to  the  shank.  Put  it  into 
the  oven,  with  a pint  of  water  under  it,  till  it  is  of  a fine 
brown  ; then  put  it  into  a stew-pan,  with  three  pints  of  gravy. 
Stew  it  till  it  is  tender,  and  then  put  a few  morels,  truffles,  a 
tea-spoonful  of  lemon-pickle,  a large  one  of  browning,  one  of 
catsup,  and  a little  cayenne  pepper.  Thicken  it  with  a lump 
of  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Take  out  your  veal,  and  put  it  into 
a dish ; then  strain  the  gravy,  pour  it  over,  and  lay  round 
forcemeat  balls.  Garnish  with  sliced  lemon  and  pickles. 

Fillet  of  Veal  with  Collops. 

Take  a small  fillet  of  veal,  and  cut  what  collops  you  want; 
then  take  the  udder,  and  fill  it  with  forcemeat ; roll  it  round, 
tie  it  with  packthread  across,  and  roast  it.  Lay  your  collops 
in  the  dish,  and  lay  your  udder  in  the  middle.  Garnish  with 
lemon. 

Breast  of  Veal. 

Before  roasted,  if  large,  the  two  ends  may  be  taken  off 
and  fried  to  stew,  or  the  whole  may  be  roasted.  Butter  should 
be  poured  over  it. 

If  any  be  left,  cut  the  pieces  into  handsome  sizes ; put 
them  into  a stew-pan,  and  pour  some  broth  over  it;  or  if  you 
have  no  broth,  a little  water  will  do : add  a bunch  of  herbs,  a 
blade  or  two  of  mace,  some  pepper,  and  an  anchovy  ; stew  till 
the  meat  is  tender ; thicken  with  butter  and  flour ; and  add  a 
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little  catsup;  or  the  whole  breast  may  be  stewed,  after  cutting 
off  the  two  ends. 

Serve  the  sweetbread  whole  upon  it,  which  may  either  be 
stewed  or  parboiled,  and  then  covered  with  crumbs,  herbs, 
pepper,  and  salt,  and  browned  in  a Dutch  oven. 

If  you  have  a few  mushrooms,  truffles,  and  morels,  stew 
them  with  it,  and  serve. 

A boiled  breast  of  veal,  smothered  with  onion-sauce,  is  an 
excellent  dish,  if  not  old  nor  too  fat. 

To  ragout  a Breast  of  Teal. 

Half-roast  a breast  of  veal ; then  bone  it,  and  put  it  in  a 
tossing-pan,  with  a quart  of  veal  gravy,  one  ounce  of  morels, 
the  same  of  truffles ; stew  it  till  tender,  and  just  before  you 
thicken  the  gravy  put  in  a few  oysters,  pickled  mushrooms, 
and  pickled  cucumbers,  cut  in  small  square  pieces,  the  yolks 
of  four  eggs  boiled  hard ; cut  your  sweetbread  in  slices,  and 
fry  it  a light  brown ; dish  up  your  veal,  and  pour  the  gravy 
hot  over  it ; lay  your  sweetbread  round,  truffles,  morels,  and  eggs 
upon  it ; garnish  with  pickled  barberries.  This  is  proper  for 
either  top  or  side  for  dinner,  or  bottom  for  supper. 

To  ragout  a Breast  of  Veal  another  way. 

Take  off  the  under  bone,  and  cut  the  breast  in  half,  length- 
ways ; divide  it  into  handsome  pieces,  not  too  large  to  "help  at 
once  : put  about  two  ounces  of  butter  into  a frying-pan,  and 
fry  the  veal  till  it  is  a light  brown,  then  put  it  into  a stew-pan 
with  veal  broth,  or  as  much  boiling  water  as  wrill  cover  it,  a 
bundle  of  sweet  marjoram,  common  or  lemon  thyme,  and 
parsley,  with  four  cloves,  or  a couple  of  blades  of  pounded 
mace,  three  young  onions,  or  one  old  one,  a roll  of  lemon-peel, 
a dozen  corns  of  allspice  bruised,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  salt ; 
cover  it  close,  and  let  it  all  simmer  very  gently  till  the  veal  is 
tender,  i.  e.  for  about  an  hour  and  a half;  if  it  is  very  thick, 
two  hours ; then  strain  off  as  much  (about  a quart)  of  the 
gravy,  as  you  think  you  will  want,  into  a basin  ; set  the  stew- 
pan,  with  the  meat,  &c.  in  it,  by  the  fire  to  keep  hot.  To 
thicken  the  gravy  you  have  taken  out,  put  an  ounce  and  a half 
of  butter  into  a clean  stew-pan ; when  it  is  melted,  stir  in  as 
much  flour  as  it  will  take,  add  the\gravy  by  degrees,  season  it 
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with  salt,  let  it  boil  ten  minutes,  skim  it  well,  and  season  it 
with  two  table-spoonful  of  white  wine,  one  of  mushroom  cat- 
sup, and  the  same  of  lemon  juice  ; give  it  a boil  up,  and  it  is 
ready : now  put  the  veal  into  a ragout  dish,  and  strain  the 
gravy  through  a fine  sieve  to  it. 

To  stew  a Breast  of  Veal. 

Put  a breast  of  veal  into  the  stew-pan,  with  a little  broth, 
a glass  of  white  wine,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  a few  mush- 
rooms, two  or  three  onions,  with  some  pepper  and  salt.  Stew 
it  over  a gentle  fire  till  it  is  tender  ; and  when  done,  strain  and 
scum  the  sauce.  Garnish  with  forcemeat  balls. 

To  roll  a Breast  of  Veal. 

Bone  it,  take  off  the  thick  skin  and  gristle,  and  beat  the 
meat  with  a rolling  pin.  Season  it  with  herbs  chopped  very 
fine,  mixed  with  salt,  pepper,  and  mace.  Lay  some  thick 
slices  of  fine  ham ; or  roll  it  into  two  or  three  calves’  tongues 
of  a fine  red,  boiled  first  an  hour  or  two,  and  skinned.  Bind 
it  up  tight  in  a cloth,  and  tape  it.  Set  it  over  the  fire  to  sim- 
mer, in  a small  quantity  of  water,  till  it  is  quite  tender : this 
will  take  some  hours.  Lay  it  on  the  dresser,  with  a board  and 
weight  on  it  till  quite  cold. 

Pigs’  or  calves’  feet  boiled,  and  taken  from  the  bones,  may 
be  put  in,  or  round  it.  The  different  colours  laid  in  layers 
look  well  when  cut:  and  you  may  put  in  yolks  of  eggs  boil- 
ed, beet  root,  grated  ham,  and  chopped  parsley,  in  different 
parts. 


Porcupine  of  a Breast  of  Veal. 

Take  a fine  large  breast  of  veal,  bone  it,  and  rub  it  over 
with  the  yolks  of  turn  eggs.  Spread  it  on  a table,  and  lay 
over  it  a little  bacon  cut  as  thin  as  possible,  a handful  of  parsley 
shred  fine,  the  yolks  of  five  hard  boiled  eggs  chopped  small, 
a little  lemon  peel  cut  fine,  the  crumbs  of  a penny  loaf  steeped 
in  cream,  and  season  to  your  taste  with  salt,  pepper,  and  nut- 
meg Roll  the  breast  of  veal  close,  and  skewer  it  up.  Then 
cut  some  fat  bacon,  the  lean  of  ham  that  has  been  a little 
boiled,  and  pickled  cucumbers,  about  two  inches  long.  Lard 
the  veal  with  this  in  rows,  first  ham,  then  bacon,  and  then 
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cucumbers,  till  you  have  larded  every  part  of  it.  Put  it  into 
a deep  earthen  pot,  with  a pint  of  water,  cover  it  close,  and 
set  it  in  a slow  oven  for  two  hours.  When  it  comes  from  the 
oven,  skim  off  the  fat,  and  strain  the  gravy  through  a sieve 
into  a stew-pan.  Put  into  it  a glass  of  white  wine,  a little 
lemon-pickle  and  caper  liquor,  and  a spoonful  of  mushroom 
catsup.  Thicken  it  with  a little  butter  rolled  in  flour,  lay  your 
porcupine  on  the  dish,  and  pour  your  sauce  over  it.  Have 
ready  a roll  of  forcemeat  made  thus : take  the  crumb  of  a 
penny  loaf,  half  a pound  of  beef  suet  shred  fine,  the  yolks  of 
four  eggs,  and  a few  chopped  oysters.  Mix  these  well  toge- 
ther, and  season  it  to  your  taste  with  cayenne  pepper,  salt,  and 
nutmeg,  Spread  it  on  a veal  caul,  and  having  rolled  it  up 
close  like  a coloured  eel,  bind  it  in  a cloth,  and  boil  it  an  hour. 
This  done,  cut  it  into  four  slices,  lay  one  at  each  end,  and  the- 
others  on  the  sides,  Have  ready  your  sweetbread  cut  in  slices 
and  fried,  and  lay  them  round  it  with  a few  mushrooms.  This 
makes  a grand  bottom  dish  at  that  time  of  the  year  when  game 
is  not  to  be  had. 

Pillow  of  Veal. 

Having  half  roasted  a neck  or  breast  of  veal,  cut  it  into 
six  pieces,  and  season  it  with  white  pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg. 
Take  a pound  of  rice,  put  to  it  a quart  of  stock,  some  mace, 
and  a little  salt.  Do  it  over  a stove,  or  very  slow  fire,  till  it 
is  thick;  but  butter  the  bottom  of  the  pan  or  dish  you  do  it 
in.  Beat  up  the  yolks  of  six  eggs,  and  stir  them  into  it. 
Then  take  up  a little  round  deep  dish,  butter  it,  and  lay  some 
of  the  rice  at  the  bottom.  Then  lay  the  veal  on  a round  heap, 
and  cover  it  all  over  with  rice.  Wash  it  over  with  the  yolks  of 
eggs,  and  bake  it  an  hour  and  a half.  Then  open  the  top, 
and  pour  in  a pint  of  rich  good  gravy. 

Savoury  Dish  of  Veal. 

Having  cut  large  collops  out  of  a leg  of  veal,  spread  these 
abroad  on  a dresser,  hack  them  with  the  back  of  a knife,  and 
dip  them  into  the  yolks  of  eggs.  Season  with  salt,  mace,  nut- 
meg, and  pepper,  beaten  fine.  Make  forcemeat  with  some  of 
yonr  veal,  beef  suet,  oysters  chopped,  sweet  herbs  shred  fine, 
and  kitchen  pepper : strew  all  these  over  your  collops,  roll  and 
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tie  them  up,  put  them  on  skewers,  tie  them  to  a spit,  and  roast 
them.  To  the  rest  of  your  forcemeat  add  a raw  egg  or  two, 
and  roll  them  in  balls  and  fry  them.  Put  them  into  your  dish, 
with  your  meat  when  roasted,  and  make  the  sauce  with  strong 
stock,  an  anchovy,  an  eschalot,  a little  white  wine,  and  some 
spice.  Let  it  stew,  and  thicken  it  with  a piece  of  butter 
rolled  in  flour.  Pour  the  sauce  into  the  dish,  lay  the  meat  in, 
and  serve. 

Loin  of  Veal  en  Epigram. 

Roast  a loin  of  veal  properly  for  eating,  then  take  it  up, 
and  carefully  cut  off  the  skin  from  the  back  part  without 
breaking  it.  Cut  out  the  lean  part,  but  leave  the  ends  whole, 
to  contain  the  following  mincemeat : mince  all  the  veal  very 
fine  with  the  kidney  part,  put  it  into  a little  gravy,  enough  to 
moisten  it  with  the  gravy  that  cofnes  from  the  loin.  Put  in  a 
little  pepper  and  salt,  some  lemon-peel  shred  fine,  the  yolks  of 
three  eggs,  and  a spoonful  of  catsup.  Thicken  it  with  a little 
butter  rolled  in  flour.  Give  it  a shake  or  two  over  the  fire, 
put  it  into  the  loin,  and  pull  the  skin  gently  over  it.  If  the 
skin  should  not  quite  cover  it,  give  the  part  wanting  a brown 
with  a hot  iron,  or  put  it  info  an  oven  for  about  a quarter 
of  an  hour.  Send  it  up  hot,  and  garnish  with  lemon  and  bar- 
berries. 

Chump  of  Veal  a-la-Daube. 

Cut  off  the  chump  end  of  the  loin  ; take  out  the  edge-bone; 
stuff  the  hollow  with  good  forcemeat,  tie  it  up  tight,  and  lay  it 
in  a stew-pan,  with  the  bone  you  took  out,  a little  faggot  of 
herbs,  an  anchovy,  two  blades  of  mace,  a few  white  peppers, 
and  a pint  of  good  veal  broth.  Cover  the  veal  with  slices  of 
fat  bacon,  and  lay  a sheet  of  white  paper  over  it.  Cover  the 
pan  close,  simmer  it  two  hours,  then  take  out  the  bacon,  and 
glaze  the  veal. — Serve  it  on  mushrooms,  or  with  sorrel-sauce, 
or  what  else  you  please. 

Veal-rolls  of  either  cold  Meat  or  fresh. 

Cut  thin  slices ; and  spread  on  them  a fine  seasoning  of  a 
very  few  crumbs,  a little  chopped  bacon  or  scraped  ham,  and 
a little  suet,  parsley,  and  shalot,  (or,  instead  of  the  parsley 
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and  shalot,  some  fresh  mushrooms  stewed  and  minced,)  pepper, 
salt,  and  a small  piece  of  pounded  mace. 

This  stuffing  may  either  fill  up  the  roll  like  a sausage,  or 
be  rolled  with  the  meat.  In  either  case  tie  it  up  very  tight, 
and  stew  very  slowly  in  a gravy,  and  a glass  of  sherry. 

Serve  it  when  tender,  after  skimming  it  nicely. 

To  make  an  excellent  Ragout  of  Cold  Veal. 

Either  a neck,  loin,  or  fillet  of  veal,  will  furnish  this  ex- 
cellent ragout,  with  a very  little  expense  or  trouble. 

Cut  the  veal  into  handsome  cutlets  ; put  a piece  of  butter, 
or  clean  dripping,  into  a frying-pan ; as  soon  as  it  is  hot,  flour, 
and  fry  the  veal  of  a light  brown  : take  it  out,  and  if  you 
have  no  gravy  ready,  put  a pint  of  boiling  water  into  the  fry- 
ing-pan, give  it  a boil  for  a minute,  and  strain  it  into  a basin, 
while  you  make  some  thickening  in  the  following  manner  : — . 
Put  about  an  ounce  of  butter  into  a stew-pan ; as  soon  as  it 
melts,  mix  with  it  as  much  flour  as  will  dry  it  up  ; stir  it  over 
the  fire  for  a few  minutes,  and  gradually  add  to  it  the  gravy 
you  made  in  the  frying-pan  ; let  them  simmer  together  for  ten 
minutes,  (till  thoroughly  incorporated  ;)  season  it  with  pepper, 
salt,  and  a little  mace,  and  a wine  glass  of  mushroom  catsup, 
or  wine ; strain  it  through  a tammis  to  the  meat ; and  stew  very 
gently  till  the  meat  is  thoroughly  warmed.  If  you  have  any 
ready  boiled  bacon,  cut  it  in  slices,  and  put  it  in  to  warm  with 
the  meat. 

Veal  Florendine. 

Mince  a fine  kidney  or  two  of  veal,  with  the  surrounding 
fat ; chop  parsley  and  other  fresh  herbs,  a large  apple  or  two, 
some  candied  orange  peel,  and  two  or  three  hard  yolks  of  eggs, 
quite  small;  then  add  a handful  of  nicely- pickled  currants; 
two  or  three  grated  biscuits,  or  some  crumbs  of  bread  ; a little 
beaten  mace,  cloves,  nutmeg,  and  sugar ; with  a glass  of 
mountain  wine,  and  as  much  orange-flower  water.  Mix  the 
whole  well  together,  lay  a sheet  of  puff-paste  at  the  bottom 
and  round  a dish,  put  in  the  mixed  meat,  and  layover  it  a cut- 
paste  lid  garnished  round  the  edge.  Bake  it  in  a slack  oven  ; 
and  serve  it  up  quite  hot,  with  sugar  scraped  over  the  top. 
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Harrico  of  Veal. 

Take  the  best  end  of  a small  neck ; cut  the  bones  short, 
but  leave  it  whole ; then  put  it  into  a stew-pan  just  covered 
with  brown  gravy : and  when  it  is  nearly  done,  have  ready  a 
pint  of  boiled  peas,  six  cucumbers  pared  and  sliced,  and  two 
cabbage-lettuces  cut  into  quarters,  all  stewed  in  a little  good 
broth:  put  them  to  the  veal,  and  let  them  simmer  ten  minutes. 
When  the  veal  is  in  the  dish,  pour  the  sauce  and  vegetables 
over  it,  and  lay  the  lettuce  with  forcemeat  balls  round  it. 

To  mince  Veal. 

Cut  cold  veal  as  fine  as  possible,  but  do  not  chop  it.  Put 
to  it  a very  little  lemon-peel  shred,  two  grates  of  nutmeg, 
some  salt,  and  four  or  five  spoonfuls  of  either  a little  weak 
broth,  milk,  or  water  ; simmer  these  gently  with  the  meat,  but 
take  care  not  to  let  it  boil ; and  add  a bit  of  butter  rubbed  in 
flour.  Put  sippets  of  thin  toasted  bread,  cut  into  a three- 
cornered  shape,  round  the  dish. 

To  mince  Veal  another  way. 

First  cut  your  veal  into  thin  slices,  and  then  into  small  bits. 
Put  it  into  a saucepan  with  half  a pint  of  gravy,  a little  pepper 
and  salt,  a slice  of  lemon,  a good  piece  of  butter  rolled  in 
flour,  a lea-spoonful  of  lemon  pickle,  and  a large  spoonful  of 
cream.  Keep  shaking  it  over  the  fire  till  it  boils  have  sippets 
of  bread  ready  in  the  dish,  and  then  pour  the  whole  over  them. 
Garnish  with  sliced  lemon. 

To  pot  Veal. 

Cold  fillet  makes  the  finest  potted  veal ; or  you  may  do  it 
as  follows  : 

Season  a large  slice  of  the  fillet  before  it  is  dressed  with 
some  mace,  pepper- corns,  and  two  or  three  cloves  ; lay  it  close 
into  a potting-pan  that  will  but  just  hold  it,  fill  it  up  with 
water,  and  bake  it  three  hours  ; then  pound  it  quite  small  in  a 
mortar,  and  add  salt  to  taste  : put  a little  gravy  that  was  baked 
to  it  in  pounding,  if  to  be  eaten  soon  ; otherwise,  only  a little 
butter  just  melted.  When  done,  cover  it  over  with  butter. 
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To  pot  Veal  or  Chicken  with  Ham. 

\ 

Pound  some  cold  veal  or  white  of  chicken,  seasoned  as 
directed  in  the  last  article,  and  put  layers  of  it  with  layers 
of  ham,  pounded,  or  rather  shred ; press  each  down,  and 
cover  with  butter. 

To  marble  Veal. 

Boil,  skin,  and  cut  a dried  tongue  as  thin  as  possible,  and 
beat  it  well  with  near  a pound  of  butter,  and  a little  beaten 
mace,  till  it  is  like  a paste.  Have  ready  some  veal  stewed, 
and  beat  in  the  same  manner.  Then  put  some  veal  into  potting- 
pots,  and  thin  some  tongue  in  lumps  over  the  veal.  Do  not  lay 
on  your  tongue  in  any  form,  but  let  it  be  in  lumps,  and  it  will 
then  cut  like  marble.  Fill  your  pot  up  close  with  veal,  press 
it  very  hard  down,  and  pour  clarified  butter  over  it.  Remem- 
ber to  keep  it  in  a dry  place,  and  when  you  send  it  to  table, 
cut  it  into  slices.  Garnish  it  with  parsley. 

Veal  Cutlets. 

Cut  the  cutlets  from  the  leg,  and  flat  them  with  the  chop- 
per; then  cut  half  as  many  slices  of  streaky  bacon,  about  two 
or  three  inches  long,  fry  the  bacon  of  a nice  brown ; then  put 
it  into  a stew-pan  ; pour  nearly  all  the  fat  that  comes  from  the 
bacon  out  of  the  frying-pap,  on  a plate;  then  put  in  the  veal 
cutlets,  and  fry  them  of  a nice  brown  on  both  sides ; then  put 
them  to  the  bacon ; dust  some  flour  in  the  frying-pan,  and  put 
about  half  a pint  of  gravy,  and  a little  mushroom  and  walnut 
catsup  ; let  it  boil  a minute  or  two  ; keep  stirring  it  about  with 
a spoon;  then  strain  it  through  a hair-sieve  into  the  stew-pan 
that  has  the  veal  and  bacon  ; squeeze  a little  lemon-juice,  and 
season  it  with  a little  white  pepper. 

To  fry  Veal  Cutlets. 

Cut  your  veal  into  slices  of  a moderate  thickness,  dip  them 
in  the  yolk  of  eggs  beat  up  fine,  and  strew  over  them  crumbs 
of  bread,  a few  sweet  herbs,  some  lemon  peel,  and  a little 
grated  nutmeg.  Then  put  them  into  your  pan,  and  fry  them 
with  fresh  butter.  While  they  are  frying,  make  a little  good 
gravy  ; and  when  the  meat  is  done,  take  it  out,  and  lay  it  in  a 
dish  before  the  fire.  Shake  a little  flour  into  the  pan,  and  stir 
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• it  round;  putin  the  gravy,  with  the  juice  of  a lemon;  stir 
the  whole  well  together,  and  pour  it  over  the  cutlets.  Garnish 
your  dish  with  sliced  lemon. 

Veal  Cutlets  larded. 

Cut  the  best  end  of  a neck  of  veal  into  chops,  leaving  only 
a part  of  the  long  bone ; then  lard,  blanch,  and  stew  them  ; 
and  when  they  are  to  be  served  up,  drain  and  dry  them; 
place  them  round  in  a dish,  and  put  green  truffle  sauce,  or 
white  mushroom  sauce,  in  the  middle. 

Cutlets  Maintenon. 

Cut  slices  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  beat  them 
with  a rolling-pin,  and  wet  them  on  both  sides  with  egg : dip 
them  into  a seasoning  of  bread-crumbs,  parsley,  thyme,  knot- 
ted marjoram,  pepper,  salt,  and  a little  nutmeg  grated;  then 
put  them  into  papers  folded  over,  and  broil  them;  and  have  in 
a boat,  melted  butter,  with  a little  mushroom  catsup. 

Cutlets  other  ways. 

Or,  prepare  as  above,  and  fry  them,  lay  them  into  a dish, 
and  keep  them  hot ; dredge  a little  flour,  and  put  a bit  of  butter 
into  the  pan ; brown  it,  then  pour  a little  boiling  water  into  it, 
and  boil  quick : season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  catsup,  and 
pour  over  them. 

Or,  prepare  as  before,  and  dress  the  cutlets  in  a Dutch 
oven;  pour  over  them  melted  butter  and  mushrooms. 

Or,  pepper,  salt,  and  broil  them,  especially  neck  steaks. 
They  are  excellent  with  herbs. 

Scallops  of  cold  Veal  or  Chicken. 

Mince  the  meat  extremely  small,  and  set  it  over  the  fire 
with  a scrape  of  nutmeg,  a little  pepper  and  salt,  and  a little 
cream,  for  a few  minutes ; then  put  it  into  the  scallop-shells, 
and  fill  them  with  crumbs  of  bread,  over  which  put  some  bits 
of  butter,  and  brown  them  before  the  fire. 

Either  veal  or  chicken  looks  and  eats  well,  prepared  in  this 
way,  and  lightly  covered  with  crumbs  of  bread,  fried;  or 
these  may  be  put  on  in  little  heaps. 
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To  hash  Veal. 

Cut  youv  veal  in  thin  round  slices,  the  size  of  half  a crown; 
put  them  into  a saucepan,  with  a little  gravy  and  lemon  peel, 
cut  exceedingh7  fine,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  lemon  pickle  ; put  it 
over  the  fire,  and  thicken  it  with  flour  and  butter;  when  it 
boils  put  in  your  veal:  just  before  you  dish  it  up,  put  in  a spoon- 
ful of  cream ; lay  sippets  round  your  dish,  and  serve  it  up. 

Fricandeau  of  Veal. 

Cut  a large  piece  from  the  fat  side  of  the  leg,  about  nine 
inches  long,  and  half  as  thick  and  broad  ; beat  it  with  the 
rolling-pin  ; take  off  the  skin,  and  trim  off  the  rough  edges. 
Lard  the  top  and  sides ; and  cover  it  with  fat  bacon,  and  then 
with  white  paper.  Lay  it  into  the  stew-pan  with  any  pieces 
of  undressed  veal  or  mutton,  four  onions,  a carrot  sliced,  a 
faggot  of  sweet  herbs,  four  blades  of  mace,  four  bay  leaves,  a 
pint  of  good  veal  or  mutton  broth,  and  four  or  five  ounces  of 
lean  ham  or  gammon.  Cover  the  pan  close,  and  let  it  stew 
slowly  three  hours ; then  take  up  the  meat,  remove  all  the  fat 
from  the  gravy,  and  boil  it  quick  to  a glaze.  Keep  the  frican- 
deau quite  hot,  and  then  glaze  it ; and  serve  it  with  the  remain- 
der of  the  glaze  in  the  dish,  and  sorrel  sauce  in  a sauce  tureen. 

A cheaper,  hut  equally  good,  Fricandeau  of  Veal. 

With  a sharp  knife,  cut  the  lean  part  of  a large  neck  from 
the  best  end,  scooping  it  from  the  bones  the  length  of  your 
hand,  and  prepare  it  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  last  receipt ; 
three  or  four  bones  only  will  be  necessary,  and  they  will  make 
the  gravy  : but  if  the  prime  part  of  the  leg  is  cut  off,  it  spoils 
the  whole. 

Veal  Olives. 

Cat  half  a dozen  slices  off  a fillet  of  veal,  half  an  inch 
thick,  and  as  long  and  square  as  you  can ; flat  them  with  a 
chopper,  and  rub  them  over  with  an  egg  that  has  been  beat  on 
a plate  ; cut  some  fat  bacon  as  thin  as  possible,  the  same  size  as 
the  veal,  lay  it  on  the  veal,  and  rub  it  with  a little  of  the  egg ; 
make  a little  veal  forcemeat,  and  spread  it  very  thin  over  the 
bacon;  roll  up  the  olives  tight,  rub  them  with  the  egg,  and 
then  roll  them  in  fine  bread  crumbs ; put  them  on  a lark  spit. 
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and  roast  them  at  a brisk  fire ; they  will  take  three  quarters  of 
an  hour.  Serve  with  brown  gravy,  in  which  boil  some  mush* 
rooms,  pickled,  or  fresh.  Garnish  with  balls,  fried. 

Veal  Cake. 

Boil  six  or  eight  eggs  hard ; cut  the  yolks  in  two,  and  lay 
some  of  the  pieces  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot;  shake  in  a little 
chopped  parsley,  some  slices  of  veal  and  ham,  add  then  eggs 
again  ; shaking  in  after  each  some  chopped  parsley,  with  pepper 
and  salt,  till  the  pot  is  full.  Then  put  in  water  enough  to  cover 
it,  and  lay  on  it  about  an  ounce  of  butter ; tie  it  over  with  a 
double  paper,  and  bake  it  about  an  hour.  Then  press  it  close 
together  with  a spoon,  and  let  it  stand  till  cold. 

It  may  be  put  into  a small  mould  ; and  then  it  will  turn  out 
beautifully  for  a supper  or  side  dish. 

Veal  Sausages. 

Chop  equal  quantities  of  lean  veal  and  fat  bacon,  a handful 
of  sage,  a little  salt  and  pepper,  and  a few  anchovies.  Beat 
all  in  a mortar ; and  when  used  roll  and  fry  it,  and  serve  it  with 
fried  sippets,  or  on  stewed  vegetables,  or  on  white  collops. 

Scotch  Collops. 

Cut  veal  into  thin  bits  about  three  inches  over,  and  rather 
round  ; beat  with  a rolling-pin,  and  grate  a little  nutmeg  over 
them ; dip  into  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  fry  them  in  a little 
butter  of  a fine  brown:  pour  the  butter  off,  and  have  ready 
warm  to  pour  upon  them  ; half  a pint  Qf  gravy,  a little  bit  of 
butter  rubbed  into  a little  flour,  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  two  large 
spoonfuls  of  cream,  and  a bit  of  salt.  Do  not  boil  the  sauce, 
but  stir  it  till  of  a fine  thickness  to  serve  with  the  collops. 

Veal  Collops. 

Cut  long  thin  collops ; beat  them  well ; and  lay  on  them  a 
bit  of  thin  bacon  of  the  same  size,  and  spread  forcemeat  on 
that,  seasoned  high,  and  also  a little  garlic  and  cayenne.  Roll 
them  up  tight,  about  the  size  of  two  fingers,  but  not  more  than 
two  or  three  inches  long ; put  a very  small  skewer  to  fasten 
each  firmly;  rub  egg  over;  fry  them  of  a fine  brown,  and 
pour  a rich  brown  gravy  over. 
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To  dress  Collops  quick. 

Cut  them  as  thin  as  paper  with  a very  sharp  knife,  and  in 
small  bits.  Throw  the  skin,  and  any  odd  bits  of  the  veal, 
into  a little  water,  with  a dust  of  pepper  and  salt ; set  them  on 
the  fire  while  you  beat  the  collops  ; and  dip  them  into  a season- 
ing of  herbs,  bread,  pepper,  salt,  and  a scrape  of  nutmeg, 
but  first  wet  them  in  egg.  Then  put  a bit  of  butter  into  a fry- 
ing-pan, and  give  the  collops  a very  quick  fry  ; for  as  they  are 
so  thin,  two  minutes  will  do  them  on  both  sides  ; put  them 
into  a hot  dish  before  the  fire ; then  strain  and  thicken  the 
gravy,  give  it  a boil  in  the  frying-pan,  and  pour  it  over  the 
collops.  A little  catsup  is  an  improvement. 

Or,  fry  them  in  butter,  only  seasoned  with  salt  and  pep- 
per ; then  simmer  them  in  gravy,  either  white  or  brown,  with 
bits  of  bacon  served  with  them. 

If  white,  add  lemon  peel  and  mace,  and  some  cream. 

To  dress  Scotch  Collops  white. 

Cut  them  off  the  thick  part  of  a leg  of  veal,  the  size  and 
thickness  of  a crown  piece ; put  a lump  of  butter  into  a tossing- 
pan,  and  set  it  over  a slow  fire,  or  it  will  discolour  your  col- 
lops : before  the  pan  is  hot,  lay  the  collops  in,  and  keep  turn- 
ing them  over  till  you  see  the  butter  is  turned  to  a thick  white 
gravy ; put  your  collops  and  gravy  in  a pot,  and  set  them 
upon  the  hearth  to  keep  warm  ; put  cold  butter  again  into  your 
pan  every  time  you  fill  it,  and  fry  them  as  above,  and  so  con- 
tinue till  you  have  finished ; when  you  have  fried  them,  pour 
your  gravy  from  them  into  your  pan,  with  a tea-spoonful  of 
lemon  pickle,  mushroom  catsup,  caper  liquor,  beaten  mace, 
cayenne  pepper,  and  salt ; thicken  with  flour  and  butter ; when 
it  has  boiled  five  minutes,  put  in  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  well  beat 
and  mixed,  with  a tea-spoonful  of  rich  cream ; keep  shaking 
your  pan  over  the  fire  till  your  gravy  looks  of  a fine  thickness, 
then  put  in  your  collops  and  shake  them  ; when  they  are  quite 
hot,  put  them  on  your  dish,  with  forcemeat  balls ; strew  over 
them  pickled  mushrooms.  Garnish  with  barberries  and  kid- 
ney-beans. 

To  dress  Scotch  Collops  brown. 

Cut  your  collops  the  same  way  as  the  white  ones,  but  brown 
your  butter  before  you  lay  in  your  collops ; fry  them  over  a 
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quick  fire ; shake  and  turn  them,  and  keep  on  them  a fine 
froth  ; when  they  are  a light  brown,  put  them  into  a pot,  and 
fry  them  as  the  white  ones;  when  jnu  have  fried  them  all 
brown,  pour  all  the  gravy  from  them  into  a clean  tossing- pan, 
with  half  a pint  of  the  gravy  made  of  the  bones  and  bits  you 
cut  the  collops  off,  two  tea-spoonful  of  lemon  pickle,  a large 
one  of  catsup,  the  same  of  browning,  half  an  ounce  of  morels, 
half  a lemon,  a little  anchovy,  cayenne  and  salt  to  your  taste; 
thicken  it  with  flour  and  butter;  let  it  boil  five  or  six  minutes ; 
then  put  in  your  collops,  and  shake  them  over  the  fire  ; if  they 
boil,  it  will  make  them  hard:  when  they  have  simmered  a little, 
take  them  out  with  an  egg-spoon,  and  lay  them  on  your  dish ; 
strain  your  gravy,  and  pour  it  hot  on  them,  lay  over  them 
forcemeat  balls,  and  little  slices  of  bacon  curled  round  a skewer 
and  boiled;  throw  a few  mushrooms  over.  Garnish  with  lemon 
and  barberries,  and  serve  them  up. 

To  dress  Scotch  Collops  the  French  way. 

Take  a leg  of  veal,  and  cut  your  collops  pretty  thick,  five 
or  six  inches  long,  and  three  inches  broad  ; rub  them  over  with 
the  yolk  of  an  egg;  put  pepper  and  salt;  and  grate  a little  nut- 
meg on  them,  and  a little  shred  parsley;  lay  them  on  an 
earthen  dish,  and  set  them  before  the  fire ; baste  them  with 
butter,  and  let  them  be  a fine  brown ; then  turn  them  on  the 
other  side,  and  rub  them  as  above ; baste  and  brown  it  the 
same  way ; when  they  are  thoroughly  enough,  make  a good 
brown  gravy  with  truffles  and  morels  ; dish  up  your  collops,  lay 
truffles  and  morels,  and  the  yolks  of  hard  boiled  eggs  over 
them.  Garnish  with  crisp  parsley  and  lemon. 

To  boil  Calf's  Head. 

Clean  it  very  nicely,  and  soak  it  in  water,  that  it  may  look 
very  white ; take  out  the  tongue  to  salt,  and  the  brains  to  make 
a little  dish.  Boil  the  head  extremely  tender  ; then  strew  it 
over  with  crumbs  and  chopped  parsley,  and  brown  them  ; 
or,  if  liked  better,  leave  one  side  plain.  Bacon  and  greens  are 
to  be  served  to  eat  with  it. 

The  brains  must  be  boiled;  and  then  mixed  with  melted 
butter,  scalded  sage  chopped,  pepper,  and  salt. 

If  any  of  the  head  is  left,  it  may  be  hashed  next  day,  and 
a few  slices  of  bacon  just  warmed  and  put  round. 
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Cold  calf’s  head  eats  well  if  grilled. 

A Calf's  Head,  one  half  boiled,  the  other  baked. 

Cleanse  the  head,  parboil  one  half,  rub  it  over  the  head  with 
a feather  dipt  in  the  beaten  yolk  of  an  egg.  fetrew  ovei  it  a 
seasoning  of  pepper,  salt,  thyme,  parsley  chopped  small,  shred 
lemon  peel,  grated  bread,  and  a little  nutmeg  ; stick  bits  of 
butter  over  it,  and  send  it  to  the  oven.  Boil  the  other  half 
in  a white  cloth,  and  serve  them  both  in  one  dish.  Boil  the 
brains  in  a piece  of  clean  cloth,  with  a very  little  parsley,  and 
a leaf  or  two  of  sage.  When  they  are  boiled,  chop  them  small, 
and  warm  them  up  in  a sauce-pan,  with  a bit  of  butter,  and  a 
little  pepper  and  salt.  Lay  the  tongue,  boiled  and  peeled,  in 
the  middle  of  a small  dish,  and  the  brains  round  it ; have  in 
another  dish,  bacon  and  pickled  pork ; and  .in  a third,  greens 
and  carrots. 

To  hash  Calf's  Head. 

When  half  boiled,  cut  off  the  meat  in  slices,  half  an  inch 
thick,  and  two  or  three  inches  long  : brown  some  butter,  flour, 
and  sliced  onion,  and  throw  in  the  slices  Avith  some  good  gravy, 
truffles,  and  morels ; give  it  one  boil,  skim  it  well,  and  set  it  in 
a moderate  heat  to  simmer  till  very  tender. 

Season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  cayenne,  at  first;  and  ten 
minutes  before  serving,  throw  in  some  shred  parsley,  and  a 
very  small  bit  of  tarragon  and  knotted  marjoram  cut  as  fine  as 
possible  ; just  before  you  serve,  add  the  squeeze  of  a lemon. 
Forcemeat  balls,  and  bits  of  bacon  rolled  round. 

Or,  boil  the  head  almost  enough,  and  take  the  meat  of  the 
best  side  neatly  off  the  bone  with  a sharp  knife  ; lay  this  into  a 
small  dish,  wash  it  over  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  cover 
it  with  crumbs,  a few  herbs  nicely  shred,  a little  pepper  and 
salt,  and  a grate  of  nutmeg,  all  mixed  together  first.  Set  the 
dish  before  the  fire,  and  keep  turning  it  now  and  then,  that  all 
parts  of  the  head  may  be  equally  brown.  In  the  mean  time, 
slice  the  remainder  of  the  head  and  the  tongue,  but  first  peel 
the  tongue  ; put  a pint  of  good  gravy  into  a pan,  with  an 
onion,  a small  bunch  of  herbs,  (consisting  of  parsley,  basil, 
savory,  tarragon,  knotted  marjoram,  and  a little  thyme,)  a 
little  salt  and  cayenne,  a shalot,  a glass  of  sherry,  and  a little 
oyster  liquor.  Boil  this  for  a few  minutes,  and  strain  it  upon 
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the  meat,  which  should  be  dredged  with  some  flour.  Add 
some  mushrooms  either  fresh  or  pickled,  a few  truffles,  and 
morels,  and  two  spoonsful  of  catsup;  then  beat  up  half  the 
brains,  and  put  this  to  the  rest,  with  a bit  of  butter  and  flour. 
Simmer  the  whole. 

Beat  the  other  part  of  the  brains  with  shred  lemon  peel,  a 
little  nutmeg  and  mace,  some  parsley  shred,  and  an  egg.  Then 
fry  it  in  little  cakes  of  a beautiful  yellow  brown.  Dip  some 
oysters  into  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  do  the  same;  and  also 
some  relishing  forcemeat  balls,  made  as  for  mock  turtle. 
Garnish  with  these,  and  small  bits  of  bacon  just  made  hot 
before  the  fire. 

Calf's  Head  fricasseed. 

Clean  and  half-boil  half  a head ; cut  the  meat  into  small  bits, 
and  put  it  into  a tosser,  with  a little  gravy  made  of  the  bones, 
some  of  the  water  it  was  boiled  in,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs, 
an  onion,  and  a blade  of  mace.  If  you  have  any  young  cock- 
rels  in  the  house,  use  the  cockscombs,  but  first  boil  them  ten- 
der, and  blanch  them  ; ora  sweetbread  will  do  as  well.  Season 
the  gravy  with  a little  pepper,  nutmeg,  and  salt ; rub  down 
some  flour  and  butter,  and  give  all  a boil  together;  then  take 
out  the  herbs  and  onion,  and  add  a little  cup  of  cream,  but  do 
not  boil  it  in. 

Serve  with  small  bits  of  bacon  rolled  round,  and  balls. 

To  collar  Calf's  Head. 

Scald  the  skin  ofF  a fine  head,  clean  it  nicely,  and  take  out 
the  brains.  Boil  it  tender  enough  to  remove  the  bones  : then 
have  ready  a good  quantity  of  chopped  parsley,  mace,  nutmeg, 
salt,  and  white  pepper,  mixed  well : season  it  high  with  these; 
lay  the  parsley  in  a thick  layer,  then  a quantity  of  thick  slices 
of  fine  ham,  or  a beautiful-coloured  tongue  skinned,  and  then 
the  yolks  of  six  nice  yellow  eggs  stuck  here  and  there  about. 
Roll  the  head  quite  close,  and  tie  it  up  as  tight  as  you  can. 
Boil  it,  and  then  lay  a weight  on  it. 

A cloth  must  be  put  under  the  tape,  as  for  other  collars. 

Mock  Turtle. 

Bespeak  a calf’s  head  with  the  skin  on,  cut  it  in  half,  and 
dean  it  well ; then  half-boil  it,  take  all  the  meat  off  in  square 
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bits,  break  the  bones  of  the  head,  and  boil  them  in  some  veal 
and  beef  broth  to  add  to  the  richness.  Fry  some  shalot  in 
butter,  and  dredge  in  flour  enough  to  thicken  the  gravy ; stir 
this  into  the  browning,  and  give  it  one  or  two  boils  ; skim  it 
carefully,  and  then  put  in  the  head ; put  in  also  a pint  of 
Madeira  wine,  and  simmer  it  till  the  meat  is  quite  tender. 
About  ten  minutes  before  you  serve,  putin  some  basil,  tarragon, 
chives,  parsley,  Cayenne  pepper,  and  salt,  to  your  taste ; also 
two  spoonfuls  of  mushroom  catsup,  and  one  of  soy.  Squeeze 
the  juice  of  a lemon  into  the  tureen,  and  pour  the  soup  upon 
it.  Forcemeat  balls  and  small  eggs. 

Mock  Turtle  other  ways. 

Prepare  half  a calf’s  head,  without  the  skin  as  above  : when 
the  meat  is  cut  off,  break  the  bones,  and  put  them  into  a sauce- 
pan with  some  gravy  made  of  beef  and  veal  bones,  and  season- 
ed with  fried  onions,  herbs,  mace,  and  pepper.  Have  ready 
two  or  three  ox-palates  boiled  so  tender  as  to  blanch,  and  cut 
into  small  pieces ; to  which  a cow-heel,  likewise  cut  into 
pieces,  is  a great  improvement.  Brown  some  butter,  flour, 
and  onion,  and  pour  the  gravy  to  it ; then  add  the  meats  as 
above,  and  stew.  Half  a pint  of  sherry,  an  anchovy,  two 
spoonfuls  of  walnut  catsup,  the  same  of  mushroom  catsup,  and 
some  chopped  herbs  as  before. 

Or,  put  into  a pan  a knuckle  of  veal,  two  fine  cow  heels, 
two  onions,  a few  cloves,  peppers,  berries  of  allspice,  mace, 
and  sweet  herbs : cover  them  with  water,  then  tie  a thick  paper 
over  the  pan,  and  set  it  in  an  oven  for  three  hours.  When 
cold,  take  off  the  fat  very  nicely  ; cut  the  meat  and  feet  into 
bits  an  inch  and  a half  square ; remove  the  bones  and  coarse 
parts;  and  then  put  the  rest  on  to  warm,  with  a large  spoonful 
of  walnut  and  one  of  mushroom  catsup,  half  a pint  of  sherry 
or  Madeira  wine,  a little  mushroom  powder,  and  the  jelly  of 
the  meat.  When  hot,  if  it  wants  any  more  seasoning,  add 
some ; and  serve  with  hard  eggs,  forcemeat  balls,  a squeeze  of 
lemon,  and  a spoonful  of  soy. 

This  is  a very  easy  way,  and  the  dish  is  excellent. 

Or,  stew  a pound  and  a half  of  scrag  of  mutton,  with  from 
three  pints  of  water  to  a quart ; then  set  the  broth  on,  with  a 
calf  s foot  and  a cow  heel,  cover  the  stew-pan  tight,  and  sim- 
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mer  till  you  can  get  off  the  meat  from  the  bones  in  proper  bits. 
Set  it  on  again  with  the  broth,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  Madeira 
wine  or  sherry,  a large  onion,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  Cayenne 
pepper,  a bit  of  lemon  peel,  two  anchovies,  some  sweet  herbs, 
eighteen  oysters  cut  into  pieces  and  then  chopped  fine,  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt,  a little  nutmeg,  and  the  liquor  of  the  oysters  ; 
cover  it  tight,  and  simmer  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  Serve 
with  forcemeat  balls,  and  hard  eggs  in  the  tureen. 

An  excellent  and  very  cheap  mock  turtle  may  be  made  of 
two  or  three  cow  heels  baked,  with  two  pounds  and  a half  of 
gravy  beef,  herbs,  &c.  as  above,  with  cow  heels  and  veal. 

Listers  mock  mock  Turtle. 

Line  the  bottom  of  a stew-pan  that  will  hold  five  pints,  with 
an  ounce  of  nice  bacon,  or  ham,  a pound  and  a half  of  lean 
gravy  beef,  a cow  heel,  the  inner  rind  of  a quarter  of  a carrot, 
a sprig  of  lemon-thyme,  winter  savory,  three  times  the  quan- 
tity of  parsley,  a few  green  leaves  of  sweet  basil,  and  two 
shalots:  make  a bundle  of  these,  and  tie  up  in  it  a couple  of 
blades  of  mace;  put  in  a large  onion,  with  four  cloves  stuck  in 
it,  twelve  corns  of  allspice,  the  same  of  black  pepper;  pour 
on  these  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cold  water,  cover  your  stew- 
pan,  and  set  it  on  a slow  fire  to  boil  gently  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour;  then,  for  fear  your  meat  should  catch,  take  off  the 
cover,  and  watch  it ; and  when  it  has  got  a good  brown  colour, 
fill  up  your  stew-pan  with  boiling  water,  and  let  it  simmer  very 
gently  for  two  hours ; if  you  wish  to  have  the  full  benefit  of 
your  meat,  only  stew  it  till  it  is  just  tender,  and  cut  it  into 
mouthfuls,  and  put  it  into  your  soup.  Put  a table- spoonful  of 
thickening  into  a two  quart  stew-pan,  pour  to  it  a ladleful  of 
your  gravy,  and  stir  it  quick  till  it  is  well  mixed,  pour  it  back 
into  the  stew-pan  where  your  gravy  is,  and  let  it  simmer  gently 
for  half  an  hour  longer,  then  strain  it  through  a tammis  into  a 
gallon  stew-pan : cut  the  cow  heel  into  pieces  about  an  inch 
square,  squeeze  through  a sieve  the  juice  of  a lemon,  a table- 
spoonful of  plain  browning,  the  same  of  mushroom  catsup,  a 
tea-spoonful  of  salt,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  ground  black  pepper, 
as  much  grated  nutmeg  as  will  lie  on  a sixpence,  and  a glass  of 
Madeira  or  sherry  wine ; let  it  all  simmer  together  for  about 
half  an  hour. 
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To  dress  a Midcalf. 

Take  a calf’s  heart,  staff  it  with  good  forcemeat,  and  send 
it  to  the  oven  in  an  earthen  dish,  with  a little  water  under  it  ; 
lay  batter  over  it,  and  dredge  it  with  flour;  boil  half  the  liver 
and  all  the  lights  together  half  an  hour,  then  chop  them  small, 
and  put  them  in  a tossing-pan,  with  a pint  of  gravy, . one 
spoonful  of  lemon  pickle,  and  one  of  catsup ; squeeze  in  half 
a lemon,  pepper,  and  salt ; thicken  with  a good  piece  of  but- 
ter rolled  in  flour;  when  you  dish  it  up,  pour  the  minced 
meat  in  the  bottom,  and  have  ready  fried  a fine  brown,  the 
other  half  of  the  liver  cut  in  thin  slices,  and  little  bits  of 
bacon  ; set  the  heart  in  the  middle,  and  lay  the  liver  and  bacon 
over  the  minced  meat,  and  serve  it  up. 

Calf's  Liver. 

Slice  it,  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  broil  nicely ; rub 
a bit  of  cold  butter  on  it,  and  serve  hot. 

To  roast  Calf's  Liver. 

Wash,  and  wipe  it ; then  cut  a long  hole  in  it,  and  stuff 
it  with  crumbs  of  bread,  chopped  anchovy,  herbs,  a good 
deal  of  fat  bacon,  onion,  salt,  pepper,  a bit  of  butter,  and  an 
egg ; sew  the  liver  up  ; then  lard  it,  or  wrap  it  in  a veal  caul, 
and  roast  it.  ' ' > 

Serve  with  good  brown  gravy,  and  currant  jelly. 

To  fry  Calf's  Liver  and  Bacon. 

Cut  the  liver  into  moderately  thin  slices,  and  fry  it  of  a 
nice  brown.  Then  fry  some  thin  slices  of  bacon,  lay  them 
upon  the  liver,  and  serve  up  the  dish  with  a little  gravy  added 
to  it,  and  crisped  parsley  laid  round  or  scattered  over  it. 

To  dress  the  Liver  and  Lights. 

Half-boil  an  equal  quantity  of  each,  then  cut  them  in  a 
middling  sized  mince,  put  to  it  a spoonful  or  two  of  the  water 
that  boiled  it,  a bit  of  butter,  flour,  salt,  and  pepper : simmer 
ten  minutes,  and  serve  hot. 

✓ To  roast  a Calf's  Heart. 

Having  made  a forcemeat  of  grated  bread,  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  beef  suet  chopped  sijaall,  a little  parsley,  sweet 
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marjoram,  and  lemon  peel,  mixed  up  with  a little  white  pepper, 
salt,  nutmeg,  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  fill  the  heart  with  it, 
and  lay  a veal  caul  over  the  stuffing,  or  a sheet  of  writing 
paper,  to  keep  it  in  its  place,  and  keep  turning  it  till  it  is 
thoroughly  roasted.  Serve  with  good  gravy  under  it. 

N.B.  A bullock’s  heart  is  done  in  the  same  manner. 

To  fry  Calf's  Brains. 

Cut  the  brains  into  four  pieces,  and  soak  them  in  broth 
and  white  wine,  with  two  slices  of  lemon  put  into  it,  a little 
pepper  and  salt,  thyme,  laurel,  cloves,  parsley,  and  shalots. 
When  they  have  remained  in  this  about  half  an  hour,  take  them 
out  and  soak  them  in  batter  made  of  white  wine,  a little  oil, 
and  a little  salt,  and  fry  them  of  a fine  coloui\  You  may  like- 
wise strew  over  them  crumbs  of  bread  mixed  with  the  yolks 
of  eggs.  Serve  them  up  with  plain  melted  butter,  and  garnish 
with  parsley. 

To  fricassee  Calf's  Feet. 

Boil  your  feet ; take  out  the  bones,  and  cut  the  meat  in  thin 
slices,  put  it  into  a tossing-pan,  with  half  a pint  of  good 
gravy  ; boil  them  a little,  and  then  put  in  a few  morels,  a tea- 
spoonful of  lemon  pickle,  a little  mushroom  powder,  or  pickled 
mushrooms,  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  boiled  hard,  and  a little 
Salt;  thicken  with  a little  butter  rolled  in  flour  ; mix  the  yolk 
of  an  egg  with  a tea-cupful  of  good  cream,  and  half  a nutmeg 
grated  ; put  it  in,  and  shake  it  over  the  fire,  but  do  not  let  it 
boil,  it  will  curdle  the  milk.  Garnish  with  lemon  and  curled 
parsley. 

Sweetbreads. 

Half-boil  them,  and  stew  them  in  a white  gravy ; add  cream, 
flour,  butter,  nutmeg,  salt,  and  white  pepper. 

Or  do  them  in  brown  sauce  seasoned. 

Or  parboil  them,  and  then  cover  them  with  crumbs,  herbs, 
and  seasoning,  and  brown  them  in  a Dutch  oven.  Serve  with 
butter,  and  mushroom  catsup,  or  gravy. 

To  roast  Sweetbreads. 

Parboil  two  large  one6 ; when  cold,  lard  them  with  bacon, 
and  roast  them  in  a Dutch  oven.  For  sauce,  plain  butter  and 
mushroom  catsup. 
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Sweet  fauod  Ragout. 

Cut  them  about  the  sizev4f  a walnut,  wash  and  dry  them, 
then  fry  them  of  a fine  brown  ; pour  to  them  a good  gravy, 
seasoned  with  salt,  pepper,  allspice,  and  either  mushrooms,  or 
mushroom  catsup:  strain,  and  thicken  with  butter  and  a little 
flour.  You  may  add  truffles,  morels,  and  mushrooms. 

Kidneys. 

Chop  veal  kidney,  and  some  of  the  fat ; likewise  a little 
leek  or  onion,  pepper,  and  salt;  roll  it  up  with  an  egg  into 
balls,  and  fry  them. 

VENISON. 

To  keep  Venison. 

Venison  is  reckoned  the  choicest  meat  in  use,  and  is 
oftener  spoiled  than  any  other.  The  cooks  generally  get  the 
blame,  but  the  fault  lies  mostly  with  the  park-keeper,  for  want 
of  precaution  in  killing  them.  This  ought  to  be  done  as  soon 
as  it  is  day-light,  when  it  could  be  effected  immediately  ; for 
the  bucks  always  herding  together,  and  when  first  they  are 
roused,  standing  to  look  about  them,  the  keeper  being  ready 
on  the  spot,  would  be  enabled  to  take  a sure  aim.  It  is  impose 
sible  for  meat  to  keep  that  is  hunted  for  three,  four,  and  very 
often  five  hours,  which  is  too  often  the  case. 

The  haunch  is  the  finest  joint.  The  keeper  should  bring 
it  in  as  early  in  the  morning  after  killing  as  possible.  There 
is  a kernel  in  the  fat  the  same  as  a leg  of  mutton,  that  should 
be  taken  out,  and  the  part  wiped  very  dry,  and  a little  ground 
pepper  and  ginger  rubbed  on  the  inside,  which  will  keep  the 
flies  from  it ; it  is  the  best  keeping  meat  of  any,  particularly 
if  what  is  mentioned  be  strictly  attended  to. 

The  neck  is  the  next  best  joint,  which  requires  nothing 
but  wiping  it  well  with  a clean  dry  cloth. 

The  shoulder  and  breast  are  generally  used  in  two  or  three 
days  for  a pasty. 
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The  keeper  in  general  draws  the  shoulder,  which  is  sure 
to  spoil  the  neck.  The  shoulder  should  not  be  taken  off  until 
quite  cold,  you  may  then  raise  it  the  same  as  a shoulder  of 
mutton. 

To  roast  a Haunch,  Neck,  or  Shoulder  of  Venison. 

A haunch  of  buck  will  take  three  hours  and  a half,  or  three 
quarters,  roasting : doe,  only  three  hours  and  a quarter. 
Venison  should  be  rather  under  than  over  done. 

Spread  a sheet  of  white  paper  with  butter,  and  put  it  over 
the  fat,  first  sprinkling  it  with  a little  salt;  then  lay  a coarse 
paste  on  strong  paper,  and  cover  the  venison  ; tie  it  with  fine 
packthread,  and  set  it  a distance  from  the  fire,  which  must  be 
a good  one.  Baste  it  often ; ten  minutes  before  serving  take 
off  the  paste,  draw  the  meat  nearer  the  fire,  and  baste  it  with 
butter  and  a good  deal  of  flour,  to  make  it  froth  up  well. 

Gravy  for  it  should  be  put  into  a boat,  and  not  into  the  dish, 
(unless  there  is  none  in  the  venison,)  and  made  thus:  Cut  off 
the  fat  from  two  or  three  pounds  of  a loin  of  old  mutton,  and 
set  in  steaks  on  a gridiron  for  a few  minutes  just  to  brown  one 
side ; put  them  into  a sauce-pan  with  a quart  of  water,  cover 
quite  close  for  an  hour,  and  simmer  it  gently ; then  uncover  it, 
and  stew  till  the  gravy  is  reduced  to  a pint.  Season  with  salt 
only.  Currant  jelly  sauce  must  be  served  in  a boat,  which 
make  thus  : beat  some  currant  jelly  and  a spoonful  or  two  of 
port  wine,  and  set  it  over  the  fire  till  melted.  Where  jelly 
runs  short,  put  more  wine,  and  a few  lumps  of  sugar  to  the 
jelly,  and  melt  as  above.  Serve  with  French  beans. 

To  boil  a Haunch  or  Neck  of  Venison. 

Having  let  it  lie  in  salt  for  a week,  boil  it  in  a cloth  well 
floured;  and  allow  a quarter  of  an  hour’s  boiling  for  every 
pound  it  weighs.  For  sauce,  you  may  boil  some  cauliflowers, 
pulled  into  little  sprigs,  in  milk  and  water,  with  some  fine 
white  cabbage,  and  some  turnips  cut  in  dice ; add  some  beet- 
root cut  into  narrow  pieces,  about  an  inch  and  a half  long,  and 
half  an  inch  thick.  Lay  a sprig  of  cauliflower,  and  some  of 
the  turnips  mashed  with  some  cream  and  a little  butter.  Let 
your  cabbage  be  boiled,  and  then  beat  in  a sauce-pan  with  a 
piece  of  butter  and  salt.  Lay  that  next  the  cauliflower,  then 
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the  turnips,  then  the  cabbage,  and  so  on  till  the  dish  be  full. 
Place  the  beet-root  here  and  there,  according  to  your  taste. 
Have  a little  melted  butter.  This  is  a very  fine  dish,  and  looks 
very  pretty. 

The  haunch  or  neck,  thus  dressed,  eats  well  the  next  day 
hashed  with  gravy  and  sweet  sauce. 

To  stew  a Shoulder  of  Venison. 

Let  the  meat  hang  till  you  judge  proper  to  dress  it;  then 
take  out  the  bone,  beat  the  meat  with  a rolling-pin,  lay  some 
slices  of  mutton  fat  that  have  lain  a few  hours  in  a little  port 
wine  among  it,  sprinkle  a little  pepper  and  allspice  over  it  in 
fine  powder,  roll  it  up  tight,  and  tie  it.  Set  it  in  a stew-pan 
that  will  only  just  hold  it,  with  some  mutton  or  beef  gravy 
not  strong,  half  a pint  of  port  wine,  and  some  pepper  and  all*, 
spice.  Simmer  it  close  covered,  and  as  slow  as  you  can,  for 
three  or  four  hours.  When  quite  tendei*,  take  off  the  tape, 
set  the  meat  on  a dish,  and  strain  the  gravy  over  it.  Serve 
with  currant  jelly  sauce. 

This  is  the  best  way  to  dress  this  joint,  unless  it  is  very  fat, 
and  then  it  should  be  roasted.  The  bone  should  be  stewed 
with  it. 

To  fry  Venison. 

Bone  your  venison,  if  it  be  either  the  neck  or  breast ; but 
if  it  be  the  shoulder,  the  meat  must  be  cut  off  the  bone  in 
slices.  Make  some  gravy  with  the  bones  ; then  take  the  meat 
and  fry  it  of  a light  brown  ; take  it  up,  keep  it  hot  before  the 
fire.  Put  some  flour  to  the  butter  in  the  pan,  and  keep  stirring 
it  till  it  be  quite  thick  and  brown.  Take  care  it  does  not  burn. 
Stir  in  half  a pound  of  fine  sugar  beat  to  powder,  put  in  the 
gravy  that  came  from  the  bones,  and  some  red  wine.  Make  it 
the  thickness  of  a fine  cream  ; squeeze  in  the  juice  of  a lemon, 
warm  the  venison  in  it,  put  it  in  a dish,  and  pour  the  sauce 
over  it.  f 

Venison  Steaks,  plain  hr  oiled. 

Cut  the  chops  from  the  fat  end  of  the  neck  ; trim  them  the 
same  as  mutton  chops,  except  cutting  away  the  fat,  as  that  is 
reckoned  the  most  favourite  part;  do  not  put  them  on  the  grid- 
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iron  until  other  parts  of  the  dinner  is  dished  up ; season  them 
with  white  pepper  and  salt;  have  the  dish  very  hot;  keep 
some  back  to  send  up  a second  time ; put  no  gravy  in  the  dish. 

To  hash  Venison. 

Slice  it  and  warm  it  with  its  own  gravy,  or  some  without 
seasoning.  It  should  only  be  warmed  through,  not  boiled.  If 
there  is  no  fat  left,  cut  some  slices  of  mutton  fat,  set  it  on  the 
fire  with  a little  port  wine  and  sugar,  simmer  till  dry  ; then 
put  to  the  hash,  and  it  will  eat  as  well  as  the  fat  of  the  veni- 
son. 


To  pot  Venison. 

Rub  the  venison  with  vinegar,  if  stale,  and  let  it  lie  an 
hour ; dry  it  with  a cloth,  and  rub  it  all  over  with  red  wine  ; 
season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  beaten  mace,  and  put  it  on  an 
earthen  dish:  pour  over  it  half  a pint  of  red  wine,  and  a 
pound  of  butter,  and  set  in  the  oven.  If  a shoulder,  put  a 
coarse  paste  over  it,  and  bake  it  all  night  in  a brown  bread 
oven.  When  it  comes  out,  pick  it  clean  from  the  bones,  and 
beat  it  in  a marble  mortar,  with  the  fat  from  the  gravy.  If  not 
sufficiently  seasoned,  add  more  seasoning  and  clarified  butter, 
and  keep  beating  it  till  it  is  a fine  paste.  Then  press  it  hard 
down  into  the  pots,  and  pour  clarified  butter  over  it. 

To  dress  a Faivn. 

A fawn,  like  a sucking  pig,  should  be  dressed  almost  as 
soon  as  killed.  When  very  young,  it  is  trussed,  stuffed,  and 
spitted  the  same  way  as  a hare.  But  they  are  better  eating 
when  of  the  size  of  a house  lamb  ; and  are  then  roasted  in  quar- 
ters; the  hind  quarter  is  most  esteemed. 

They  must  be  put  down  to  a very  quick  fire,  and  either 
basted  all  the  time  they  are  roasting,  or  be  covered  with  sheets 
of  fat  bacon : when  done,  baste  it  with  butter,  and  dredge  it 
Ivith  a little  salt  and  flour,  till  you  make  a nice  froth  on  it. 
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TURTLE. 

Of  the  Turtle. 

This  fine  amphibious  animal,  the  Testudo  Midas  of  Linnaeus, 
and  called  in  England  the  common  or  giant  turtle,  which  is  a 
native  of  the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  is  said  some- 
times to  attain  the  enormous  size  of  three  yards  in  length,  and 
two  in  breadth,  weighing  from  five  to  eight  hundred  pounds. 
The  female  digs  holes  in  the  sand,  where  she  annually  deposits 
more  than  a thousand  eggs;  on  which  she  broods  during  the 
night,  though  the  young  are  chiefly  hatched  by  the  sun.  Many 
of  these  eggs,  however,  become  a prey  to  ravenous  birds,  &c. 
Turtles  are  commonly  taken,  while  on  land,  by  turning  them 
on  their  backs ; or,  when  in  the  water,  pursuing  them  in 
boats,  and  killing  them  with  a sort  of  spear  similar  to  what  is 
employed  for  harpooning  whales.  They  are  thus  hunted,  in 
both  their  elements,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  their  highly-esteem- 
ed flesh,  which  certainly  constitutes  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  delicious  foods  in  nature. 

Genuine  Went- India  Method  of  Dressing  a Turtle. 

Take  the  turtle  out  of  the  water  the  night  before  it  is 
meant  to  be  dressed,  and  leave  it  on  its  back  ; next  morning, 
cut  off  its  head,  and  hang  it  up  by  the  hind  fins  for  all  the 
blood  to  drain  out.  This  being  accomplished,  cut  out  the  cal- 
lipee,  or  belly,  quite  round,  with  as  much  of  the  meat  to  it 
as  possible,  and  raise  it  up;  it  must  then  be  thrown  into  spring 
water  and  salt.  The  bowels  and  lungs  being  now  cut  away, 
and  the  latter  washed  very  clean  from  the  blood ; the  former, 
with  the  maw,  being  slit  open,  and  likewise  completely 
cleansed,  are  to  be  boiled  till  tender  in  a large  pot  of  water. 
Then  take  off  the  inside  skin,  cut  it  in  pieces  of  two  or  three 
inches  long.  In  the  mean  while,  having  prepared  a good  veal 
broth,  or  stock,  by  stewing  a very  large  knuckle  of  veal  in 
three  gallons  of  water,  with  turnips,  onions,  carrots,  celery, 
and  two  or  three  bundles  of  sweet  herbs,  till  half  the  liquid  is 
wasted,  carefully  scumming  all  the  time,  and  straining  it  off, 
put  the  fins  in  a stew-pan,  and  cover  them  with  some  of  this 
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veal  stock:  adding  an  onion,  and  sweet  herbs  of  all  sorts,  the 
whole  chopped  fine  ; with  half  a quarter  of  an  ounce  each  of 
beaten  mace  and  cloves,  and  half  a pounded  or  grated  nutmeg. 
When  these  have  gently  stewed  till  tender,  they  are  to  be  taken 
out  ; and,  a pint  of  Madeira  wine  being  poured  into  the  liquid, 
it  is  to  continue  simmering  for  a quarter  of  an  hour.  The 
whites  of  six  eggs  being  now  beaten  up  with  the  juice  of  two 
lemons,  the  liquor  is  to  be  added;  and  the  whole  boiled  up, 
run  through  a flannel  bag,  and  again  made  hot : when  the  fins, 
having  been  washed  very  clean,  are  to  be  once  more  put  in. 
A bit  of  butter  being  melted  at  the  bottom  of  a stew-pan,  the 
white  meat,  or  callipee,  is  to  be  gently  dressed  till  nearly  ten- 
der. The  lungs  and  heart  are  to  be  covered  with  veal  stock, 
additional  onion,  herbs,  and  spice ; these,  as  well  as  the  fins, 
are  to  be  stewed  till  tender.  Take  out  the  lungs,  strain  the 
liquor  off,  thicken  it,  and  put  in  a bottle  of  Madeira,  with  a 
high  seasoning  of  salt  and  Cayenne  pepper.  Put  in  the  lungs 
and  white  meat,  and  stew  them  up  gently  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour.  Make  some  forcemeat  balls  of  the  white  meat  of  the 
turtle,  instead  of  veal,  as  for  Scotch  collops.  If  the  turtle 
have  any  eggs,  scald  them : if  not,  take  twelve  large  yolks  of 
eggs,  made  into  egg  balls.  Have  the  callipash,  or  deep  shell, 
done  round  the  edges  with  paste ; season  it,  on  the  inside,  with 
Cayenne  pepper,  salt,  and  a little  Madeira  wine  ; bake  it  half 
an  hour ; and  then  put  in  the  lungs,  with  the  white  meat, 
forcemeat,  and  eggs,  and  bake  it  another  half  hour.  Take 
the  bones,  and  three  quarts  of  the  veal  broth,  with  an  onion, 
a bundle  of  sweet  herbs,  and  two  blades  of  beaten  mace ; stew 
it  half  an  hour,  strain  it  through  a sieve,  thicken  it  with  flour 
and  butter,  add  half  a pint  of  Madeira,  stew  it  half  an  hour, 
and  season  it  to  palate  with  salt  and  Cayenne  pepper  : this  is 
the  true  turtle  soup.  Put  a knife  between  the  meat  and  shell 
of  the  callipee,  and  fill  it  full  of  forcemeat ; season  it  all  over 
with  salt  and  Cayenne  pepper,  sw'eet  herbs,  a shalot  chopped 
fine,  and  add  a little  Madeira  ; put  a paste  round  the  edge, 
and  bake  it  an  hour  and  a half.  Take  the  entrails  and  maw, 
put  them  in  a stew-pan  with  a little  veal  broth  or  stock,  a 
bundle  of  s%veet  herbs,  and  two  blades  of  finely-beaten  mace ; 
thicken  with  a little  butter  rolled  in  flour;  stew  them  gently, 
for  half  an  hour ; season  with  Cayenne  pepper  and  salt,  beat 
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up  a leason  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  and  half  a pint  of 
cream  : put  it  in,  and  keep  stirring  it  one  way  till  it  boils  up. 
The  turtle,  being  thus  completely  dressed,  is  to  be  sent  to 
table  in  the  following  manner— At  the  top,  the  callipee  or 
bellv  ; in  the  middle,  the  soup  ; on  the  two  sides  of  the  soup, 
the  fricassee  and  the  fins ; and,  at  the  bottom,  the  callipash, 
or  the  delicate  green  fat.  The  fins,  if  put  by  in  the  liquor,  are 
esteemed  excellent  eating  when  cold.  Though  this  process 
may  appear  somewhat  tedious  and  even  complicated,  it  is  to  be 
considered  that  it  includes  the  entire  preparation  of  all  the 
various  parts  of  a Targe  animal ; of  one,  too,  on  which,  from 
its  superior  nature,  extraordinary  attentions  are  thought  to  be 
not  unworthily  bestowed.  The  above  is  the  general  method  of 
dressing  turtles  in  the  West  Indies;  where,  certainly,  there 
is  the  most  experience. 

Capital  English  Method  of  Dressing  a Turtle. 

Though  turtles  are,  in  England,  almost  confined  to  grand 
public  dinners,  and  consequently  seldom  wanted  to  be  dressed 
in  private  families,  instances  are  known  to  have  sometimes 
occurred,  where  persons,  receiving  turtles  as  presents  from 
friends  abroad,  have  been  constrained  to  sell  them  to  tavern- 
keepers,  for  whatever  trifle  they  might  think  proper  to  give, 
rather  than  incur  the  extravagant  charge  required  by  profes- 
sional cooks,  and  being  uninformed  how  to  dress  a turtle  them- 
selves. Indeed,  there  are  no  vast  number,  even  of  profession- 
al cooks,  who  will  not  derive  additional  knowledge  from  a 
perusal  of  the  following  instructions  for  dressing  and  serving 
up,  in  a most  capital  style,  this  grand  object  of  culinary  art ; 
called,  sometimes,  by  cooks,  though  not  very  classically,  the 
king  of  fish  ! The  flesh  of  this  amphibious  animal,  for  we 
can  scarcely  venture  to  denominate  it  a fish,  is  very  deservedly 
esteemed ; particularly  the  belly,  or  under  part,  which  is  of  a 
delicate  white  colour  resembling  veal,  and  called  the  callipee  ; 
except,  indeed,  by  the  genuine  amateur  of  epicurism;  to  whom 
the  delicious  green  fat,  or  callipash,  is  still  dearer  than  even 
the  callipee.  To  dress,  in  the  best  manner,  a turtle  of  from 
sixty  to  seventy  pounds  weight,  the  size  in  which  they  are 
most  generally  sent  as  presents  to  England,  these  familiar 
instructions  will  be  found  to  suffice. — Either  hang  up  the  tur- 
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t.le  by  the  hind  fins  over  night  and  cut  off  its  head,  as  directed 
by  the  West  India  method,  and  which  is  probably  the  best; 
or,  put  a weight  on  the  back  of  the  animal  sufficient  to  make  it 
extend  itself,  and  immediately  cut  off  the  head  and  fins.  In 
the  former  case,  the  animal  having  bled  freely,  and  being  now 
quite  dead,  and  deprived  only  of  its  head,  cut  the  belly  shell 
clean  off,  sever  the  fins  at  the  joints,  take  away  the  whole  of 
the  white  meat,  and  put  it  into  spring  water.  Draw,  cleanse, 
3J)d  wash  all  the  entrails  ; scald  the  fins,  the  head,  and  the 
belly  shell ; and  saw  the  shell  all  round  about  two  inches  deep, 
scald  it,  and  cut  it  in  pieces  : put  the  shell,  with  the  fins  and 
head,  into  a pot,  covering  them  with  veal  broth  or  stock,  and 
adding shalots,  thyme,  savory, marjoram,  parsley,  asmall  quantity 
ot  basil,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  each  of  doves  and  mace,  and  a nut- 
meg ; the  herbs  all  chopped  or  mir.ced,  and  the  spices  pound- 
ed, very  fine.  After  stewing  them  till  tender,  take  out  the 
meat,  and  strain  the  liquor  through  a sieve.  Cut  the  fins  in 
two  or  three  pieces  ; take  all  the  brawn,  as  this  meat  is  called, 
from  the  bones,  and  cut  it  in  pieces  about  two  inches  square; 
and,  if  there,  be  a real  green  fit,  cut  that  also  in  pieces.  Melt 
some  butter  at  the  bottom  of  a stew-pan,  put  in  the  white 
meat,  and  simmer  it  gently  over  a slow  fire  till  three  parts 
done  : take  it  out  of  the  liquor,  and  cut  it  in  pieces  about  the 
bigness  of  a goose’s  egg.  In  the  mean  time,  cover  the  bowels, 
lungs,  heart,.  &c.  with  veal  stock  or  broth,  adding  herbs  and 
spices  as  before,  and  stew  them  till  tender.  The  liver  must  be 
boiled  always  by  itself;  being  often  bitter,  notwithstanding 
every  precaution,  and  not  tending  to  improve  the  colour  of  the 
other  entrails,  which  should  be  kept  as  white  as  possible.  The 
entrails  being  all  done,  taken  up,  and  cut  in  pieces,  strain  off 
the  liquor  through  a sieve.  Melt  a pound  of  butter  in  a large 
stew-pan,  big  enough  to  hold  the  meat,  gradually  stirring  in 
half  a pound  of  flour,  till  they  are  smoothly  united;  then  put 
in  the  liquor,  and  keep  stirring  the  whole  till  thoroughly  in- 
corporated. Should  it  prove  at  alllumpy,  it  must  be  passed 
through  a sieve.  In  the  different  sorts  of  meats  are  to  be  intro- 
duced a great  number  of  forcemeat  balls,  as  well  as  egg  balls, 
and  even  the  turtle’s  eggs,  should  there  be  any.  To  the  whole 
must  be  added  three  pints  of  Madeira  wine,  a high  seasoning 
of  long  and  Cayenne  peppers,  with  salt,  and  the  juice  of  a 
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couple  of  lemons.  The  deep  shell  should  be  baked,  whether 
filled  or  not,  at  the  same  time ; but,  if  not,  the  meat  must  be 
either  browned  in  the  oven  or  with  a hot  iron.  The  shell  or 
shells  being  thus  filled,  the  rest  is  to  be  served  up  in  tureens. 
In  filling  up  the  shells  and  tureens,  a little  fat  should  always  be 
placed  at  the  bottom,  the  lean  in  the  centre,  and  egg  and 
forcemeat  balls  with  part  of  the  entrails  on  the  top.  Where, 
from  the  vast  quantity  of  green  fat,  or  for  any  other  reason,  a 
grand  callipash  is  required  to  be  separately  served  up,  the 
large  shell  should  have  an  ornamented  raised  crust  covering, 
pasted  round  the  sides  as  well  as  on  the  top,  glazed  with  egg, 
and  baked ; in  which  it  should  be  placed  with  the  soup,  egg 
balls,  &c.  like  the  meat  in  the  tureens.  A callipee,  too,  may 
be  separately  served  up  in  a similar  grand  style,  by  first  scald- 
ing a few  pounds  of  the  under  part,  then  taking  out  the  shoul- 
der, and  well  stuffing  the  cavity  with  its  own  highly- seasoned 
forcemeat;  stewing  it  in  good  gravy  or  stock,  with  a pint  of 
Madeira,  the  juice  of  a lemon,  some  sweet  herbs,  shalots,  a 
clove  of  garlic,  some  spices,  Cayenne  pepper,  and  salt.  When 
nearly  done,  put  the  meat  into  another  stew-pan,  with  some  of 
the  boiled  entrails  and  egg  balls  ; and  adding  a little  thickening 
of  flour  and  butter  to  the  liquor,  boil  it  up  a little,  strain  it  in, 
and  stewr  the  whole  till  the  meat  is  tender,  and  the  liquor  - 
nearly  reduced  to  a jelly.  It  may  then  be  served  up  either  in 
another  shell,  or  a deep  dish,  ornamentally  pasted  round, 
covered  and  baked,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  callipash. 
Indeed,  some  of  the  ablest  cooks  prefer  a dish  to  the  shell, 
for  both  callipash  and  callipee.  Custom,  however,  leads  the 
epicure  to  expect  part  of  his  principal  treat  in  its  own  shell ; 
though,  certainly,  it  is  often  badly  baked. 

Plain  and  easy  method  of  dressing  a Turtle. 

Though  the  foregoing  instructions  contain  the  most  grand 
and  fashionable  style  of  dressing  and  serving  a turtle,  the 
following  old  receipt,  from  a valuable  manuscript  collection, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Shaftesbury, 
may  serve  to  assist  those  who  would  wish  to  dress  it  well  with- 
out any  unnecessary  parade,  trouble,  or  expence  — Put  a weight 
of  any  sort  on  the  back  of  the  turtle,  just  enough  to  make  it 
extend  itself,  and  immediately  cut  off  the  head  and  fins. 
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M hen  it  has  bled  freely,  and  is  quite  dead,  scale  it  till  the 
outside  skin  is  all  come  off ; and  then,  cutting  the  turtle  open 
all  round  where  the  upper  and  lower  shells  join,  reserve  the 
deep  part,  which  is  the  uppermost,  for  baking  the  rest  of 
the  turtle  as  soon  as  it  is  properly  prepared.  In  order  to  do 
this,  first  make  a very  savoury  forcemeat,  with  scraped  veal, 
anchovies,  long  or  white  pepper,  mace,  nutmeg,  salt,  small 
onions,  paisley,  sweet  marjoram,  yolks  of  eggs,  and  grated 
lemon  peel.  These  respective  ingredients  are  to  be  proportion- 
ed to  the  taste  of  the  party,  and  the  whole  quantity  must  be 
regulated  by  the  size  of  the  turtle.  Part  of  the  liver,  lights 
or  lungs,  and  bowels,  of  the  turtle,  when  properly  cleansed 
and  scalded,  are  to  be  nicely  minced  and  incorporated  among 
the  above  articles,  in  making  the  forcemeat  with  as  much  good 
mountain  wine  as  will  render  it  palatable  and  help  the  gravy. 
Then  stuff  the  fish  that  cleaves  to  the  deep  shell  with  some  of 
the  forcemeat,  and  make  the  rest  of  it  into  long  and  round- 
savoury  balls,  taking  cave  that  they  are  far  more  highly  season- 
ed than  forcemeat  in  general.  Make  a paste  of  flour  and  water, 
and  put  it  over  the  shell,  as  well  as  to  the  hollow  part  which 
the  throat  of  the  animal  occupied,  to  keep  in  the  gravy  while 
it  is  stewing  in  the  oven  ; as  it  must  do,  for  two  hours  or  more, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  turtle.  Before  sending  it  to  be 
baked,  a little  clear  veal  broth  must  be  put  in,  the  better  to 
draw  the  gravy  out  of  the  turtle.  All  this  being  done,  cut 
the  soft  part  of  the  turtle’s  shell,  with  the  flesh  which  belongs 
to  it,  into  handsome  pieces,  and  stew  them  over  a clear  char- 
coal fire,  with  some  of  the  fins,  liver,  and  bowels;  and  season 
them  high,  as  before  directed.  When  they  are  stewed  quite 
tender,  and  the  other  part  of  the  turtle  is  returned  from  the 
oven,  mix  them  all  together  into  the  deep  shell ; and,  garnish- 
ing the  dish  with  the  fins,  hard  yolks  of  eggs,  forcemeat  balls, 
and  small  patties  made  with  some  of  the  forcemeat,  send  it  to 
table.  If  the  liquor  be  not  quite  rich  enough  on  coming  from 
the  oven,  add  sufficient  Indian  soy  to  suit  the  palate,  just  before 
serving  it  up.  This  receipt,  with  the  best  West  Indian  and 
English  methods,  will  together  enable  any  person,  who  pos- 
sesses a tolerable  skill  in  cookery,  to  dress  a turtle  of  any  mag- 
nitude, either  in  the  plainest  or  most  capital  style. 
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PORK. 

Preliminary  Observations. 

Hogs  are  kept  to  a larger  size  than  porkers,  and  are  also 
differently  cut  up.  The  chine  or  back-bone  is  cut  down  on  each 
side,  the  whole  length,  and  is  a prime  part  either  boiled  or 
roasted. 

The  sides  of  the  hog  are  made  into  bacon,  and  the  inside 
is  cut  out  with  very  little  meat  to  the  bone.  On  each  side  there 
is  a large  spare-rib ; which  is  usually  divided  into  two,  one 
sweet-bone  and  a blade-bone.  The  bacon  is  the  whole  outside, 
and  contains  a fore-leg  and  a ham,  or  the  hind-leg  ; but  if  left 
with  the  bacon,  it  is  called  a gammon.  There  are  also  gris- 
kins.  Ilog’s  lard  is  the  inner  fat  of  the  bacon-hog.  Pickled 
pork  is  made  of  the  flesh  of  the  hog,  as  well  as  bacon. 

Porkers  are  not  so  old  as  hogs  ; their  flesh  is  whiter  and 
less  rich,  but  it  is  not  so  tender.  It  is  divided  into  four  quar- 
ters. The  fore-quarter  has  the  spring  or  fore-leg,  the  fore- 
loin or  neck,  the  spare-rib  and  griskin.  The  hind  has  the  leg 
and  the  loin.  Pigs’  feet  make  various  good  dishes,  and  should 
be  cut  off  before  the  legs  are  cured.  Observe  the  same  of  the 
ears.  The  bacon-hog  is  sometimes  scalded  to  take  off  the  hair, 
and  sometimes  singed.  The  porker  is  always  scalded. 

Pork  should  be  kept  well  wiped,  and  the  parts  that  are  in- 
tended for  roasting  should  always  be  sprinkled  with  salt,  before 
they  are  put  down.  The  difference  that  this  makes  in  the 
flavour  is  surprising. 

N.  B.  In  cooking  pork,  take  particular  care  it  be  done 
enough ; other  meats  underdone  are  unpleasant,  but  pork  is 
absolutely  uneatable. 

To  roast  a Leg  of  Pork. 

Choose  a small  leg  of  fine  young  pork : cut  a slit  in  the 
knuckle  with  a sharp  knife  ; and  fill  the  space  with  sage  and 
onion  chopped,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt.  When  half-done, 
score  the  skin  in  slices,  but  do  not  cut  deeper  than  the  outer 
rind. 

Apple-sauce  and  potatoes  should  be  served  to  eat  with  it. 
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Leg  of  Pork  roasted  without  the  Skin,  called  Mock  Goose. 

Parboil  it,  take  off  the  skin,  and  then  put  it  down  to  roast; 
baste  it  with  butter,  and  make  a savoury  powder  of  finely 
minced,  or  dried  and  powdered  sage,  ground  black  pepper, 
salt,  and  some  bread  crumbs,  rubbed  together  through  a cul- 
lender : you  may  add  to  this  a little  very  finely  minced  onion  ; 
sprinkle  it  with  this  when  it  is  almost  roasted  ; put  half  a pint 
of  made  gravy  into  the  dish,  and  goose  stuffing  under  the 
knuckle  skin,  or  garnish  the  dish  with  balls  of  it  fried  or 
boiled. 

To  boil  a Leg  of  Pork. 

Salt  it  eight  or  ten  days : when  it  is  to  be  dressed,  let  it  lie 
half  an  hour  in  cold  water  to  make  it  white : weigh  it,  and 
allow  a quarter  of  an  hour  for  every  pound,  and  half  an  hour 
over*,  from  the  time  it  boils  up:  skim  it  as  soon  as  it  boils,  and 
frequently  after.  Allow  water  enough.  Save  some  of  it  to 
make  peas  soup.  Some  boil  it  in  a very  nice  cloth,  floured ; 
which  gives  the  pork  a very  delicate  look.  It  should  be  small 
and  of  a fine  grain.  ' 

Serve  peas-pudding  and  turnips  with  it. 

To  boil  a Leg  of  Pork  another  way. 

When  you  cook  a leg,  wash  and  scrape  it  as  clean  as  pos- 
sible ; take  care  it  does  not  boil  fast ; if  it  does,  the  knuckle 
will  break  to  pieces  before  the  thick  part  of  the  meat  is  warm 
through : a leg  of  seven  pounds  takes  nearly  three  hours  very 
slow  simmering.  Skim  your  pot  very  carefully,  and  when  you 
take  the  meat  out  of  the  boiler,  scrape  it  clean. 

Some  cooks,  when  pork  is  boiled,  score  it  in  diamonds,  and 
take  out  every  other  square,  and  thus  present  a retainer  to  the 
eye  to  plead  for  them  to  the  palate ; a leg  of  nice  pork,  nicely 
salted,  and  nicely  boiled,  is  as  favourite  a cold  relish  as  cold 
ham,  especially  if,  instead  of  cutting  into  the  middle  when 
hot,  and  so  letting  out  its  juices,  you  cut  it  at  the  knuckle. 

Observe. — Tf  it  is  not  done  enough,  nothing  is  more  dis- 
agreeable ; if  too  much,  it  not  only  loses  its  colour  and  flavour, 
but  its  substances  become  soft,  like  a jelly. 
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Loin  and  Neck  of  Pork. 

Roast  these  joints.  Cut  the  skin  of  the  loin  across,  at  dis- 
tances of  half  an  inch,  wtfh  a sharp  penknife. 

f , . 

I * 1 ( ’ - * 

To  roast  a collared  Neck  of  Pork. 

Let  the  meat  be  boned,  then  strew  the  inside  pretty  well 
with  breadcrumbs,  chopped  sage,  a very  little  beaten  allspice, 
some  pepper  and  salt,  all  mixed  together.  Roll  it  lip  very 
close,  bind  it  tight,  and  roast  it  gently.  An  hour  and  a half, 
or  a little  more,  according  to  the  thickness,  will  roast  it 
enough. 

A loin  of  pork  with  the  fat  and  kidney  taken  out  and 
boned,  and  a spring  of  pork  boned,  are  very  nice  dressed  in 
the  same  way. 

' 

Shoulders  and  Breasts  of  Pork. 

Put  them  into  pickle,  or  salt  the  shoulder  as  a leg  : when 
very  nice,  they  may  be  roasted. 

Spi'ing  or  Forehand  of  Pork. 

Cut  out  the  bone;  sprinkle  salt,  pepper,  and  dried  sage, 
over  the  inside ; but  first  warm  a little  butter  to  baste  it,  and 
then  flour  it ; roll  the  pork  tight,  and  tie  it ; then  roast  by  a 
hanging  jack.  About  two  hours  will  do  it. 

^ ' •'  • • n «l  f\»,  .. . , • ‘ 

\ • v * j oo.i  M ' &. 

A Chine  of  Pork.  . 

If  this  piece  be  parted  down  the  back-bone,  so  as  to  have 
but  one  side,  a good  fire  will  roast  it  in  two  hours  ; if  not 
parted,  three  hours. 

N.  B.  Chines  are  usually  salted  and  boiled. 

• * < 

Spare- Rib. 

There  is  generally  so  little  meat  on  a spare-rib,  that  if  you 
have  a large  fierce  fire,  it  will  be  burnt  before  it  is  warm 
through ; joint  it  nicely,  and  crack  the  ribs  across  as  you  do 
ribs  of  lamb. 

When  you  put  it  down  to  roast,  lay  the  thick  end  nearest 
to  the  fire  ; dust  on  some  flour,  and  baste  it  with  a little  but- 
ter ; dry  a dozen  sage  leaves,  and  rub  them  through  a hair 
sieve,  and  put  them  into  the  top  of  a pepper-box,  and  about  a 
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quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  meat  is  done,  baste  it  with  butter, 
. and  dust  in  the  pulverized  sage. 

Make  it  a general  rule  never  to  pour  gravy  over  any  thing 
that  is  roasted ; by  so  doing,  the  dredging,  &c.  is  washed  off, 
and  it  eats  insipid. 

Some  people  carve  a spare-rib  by  cutting  out  in  slices  the 
thick  part  at  the  bottom  of  the  bones : when  this  meat  is  cut 
away,  the  bones  may  be  easily  separated,  and  are  esteemed 
very  sweet  picking. 

Pork  Griskin. 

This  is  usually  very  hard;  the  best  way  to  prevent  which, 
is  to  put  it  into  as  much  cold  water  as  will  cover  it,  and  let  it 
boil  up ; then  instantly  take  it  off,  and  put  it  into  a Dutch 
oven;  a very  few  minutes  will  do  it.  Remember  to  rub  but- 
ter over  it,  and  flour  it,  before  you  put  it  to  the  fire. 

_ 

Blade-bone  of  Pork. 

This  piece  is  taken  from  the  bacon-hog;  the  less  meat  left 
on  it,  in  moderation,  the  better.  It  is  to  be  broiled ; and  when 
just  done,  peppered  and  salted.  Put  to  it  a piece  of  butter, 
and  a tea-spoonful  of  mustard ; and  serve  it  covered,  quickly. 
This  is  a Somersetshire  dish. 

To  dress  Pork  as  Lamb. 

For  this  purpose  take  a young  pig  of  four  or  five  months 
old;  cut  up  the  fore-quartei*  for  roasting. as  you  do  lamb,  and 
truss  the  shank  close:  The  other  parts  will  make  delicate 

pickled  pork ; or  steaks,  pies,  &c. 

To  broil  Pork  Steaks . 

Cut  your  steaks  off  the  neck  or  loin,  about  half  an  inch 
thick.  When  your  gridiron  is  hot,  rub  it  with  fresh  suet,  lay 
on  your  steaks,  and  keep  turning  them  as  quick  as  possible:  if 
you  do  not  take  great  care,  the  fat  that  drops  from  them  into 
the  fire  will  smoke  and  spoil  them ; but  this  may  be  in  a great 
measure  prevented,  by  placing  your  gridiron  on  a slant.  W hen 
they  are  enough,  put  a little  good  gravy  to  them ; and  in 
order  to  give  them  an  agreeable  flavour,  strew  over  a little  sage 
shred  very  fine.  The  only  sauce  is  mustard. 
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To  pickle  Pork. 

Mix,  and  pound  fine,  four  ounces  of  saltpetre,  a pound  of 
coarse  sugar,  an  ounce  of  sal-prunel,  and  a little  common  salt ; 
sprinkle  the  pork  with  salt,  and  drain  it  twenty-four  hours : 
then  rub  with  the  above  ; pack  the  pieces  tight  in  a small  deep 
tub,  filling  up  the  spaces  with  common  salt.  Place  large  peb- 
bles on  the  pork,  to  prevent  it  from  swimming  in  the  pickle 
which  the  sail1  will  produce.  If  kept  from  air,  it  will  continue 
very  fine  for  two  years. 

_ * 

To  make  Sausages. 

Chop  fat  and  lean  pork  together ; season  it. with  sage,  pep- 
per, and  salt,  and  you  may  add  two  or  three  berries  of  all- 
spice : half  fill  hog’s  guts  that  have  been  soaked  and  made  ex- 
tremely clean ; or  the  meat  may  be  kept  in  a very  small  pan 
closely  covered;  and  so  rolled  and  dusted  with  a very  little 
flour  before  it  is  fried.  They  must  be  pricked  with  a fork 
before  they  are  dressed,  or  they  will  burst. 

Serve  on  stewed  red  cabbage ; or  mash  potatoes  put  in  o, 
form,  brown  with  salamander,  and  garnish  with  the  above. 

To  make  Sausages  another  way. 

These  are  generally  made  from  the  trimmings  of  the  hams 
and  different  parts  of  the  pig  ; the  fat  and  lean  should  be  of 
an  equal  quantity ; it  should  be  first  cut  fine  with  a knife,  and 
all  the  sinews  carefully  taken  out,  then  finish  chopping  with  a 
chopping  knife;  when  very  fine,  season  it  with  pepper  and 
salt,  a little  fine  spice,  and  some  chopped  sage  : the  sage  should 
be  chopped  particularly  fine;  /when  all  are  well  mixed,  put  the 
meat  in  skins  or  pots:  if  in  pots  it  should  be  pressed  down  very 
tight,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt  sprinkled  over  the  top  y the  pots 
are  the  handiest  for  family  use,  as  it  will  keep  longer ; when 
wanted,  roll  them  up  and  fry  them  in  clarified  butter. 

' 1 i • 

An  excellent  Sausage  to  cat  cold. 

Season  fat  and  lean  pork  with  some  salt,  saltpetre,  black 
pepper,  and  allspice,  all  in  fine  powder,  and  rub  into  the  meat; 
the  sixth  day  cut  it  small ; and  mix  with  it  some  shred  shalot 
or  garlic,  as  fine  as  possible.  Have  ready  an  ox-gut  that  has 
been  scoured,  salted,  and  soaked  well,  and  fill  it  with  the 
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above  stuffing ; tie  up  the  ends,  and  hang  it  to  smoke  as  you 
would  hams,  but  first  wrap  it  in  a fold  or  two  of  old  muslin. 
It  must  be  high-dried.  Some  eat  it  without  boiling,  but  others 
like  it  boiled  first.  The  skin  should  be  tied  in  different  places, 
so  as  to  make  each  link  about  eight  or  nine  inches  long. 

To  fry  Sausages. 

Cut  them  in  single  links,  and  fry  them  in  fresh  butter  ; 
then  take  a slice  of  bread,  and  fry  it  a good  brown  in  the  but- 
ter you  fried  the  sausages  in,  and  lay  it  in  the  bottom  of  your 
dish ; put  the  sausages  on  the  toast,  in  four  parts,  and  lay 
poached  eggs  betwixt  them ; pour  a little  good  melted  butter 
round  them,  and  serve  them  up. 

Bologna  Sausages. 

Take  a pound  of  beef  suet,  a pound  of  pork,  a pound  of 
bacon,  fat  and  lean  together,  and  the  same  quantity  of  beef 
and  veal.  Cut  them  small,  and  chop  them  fine.  Take  a small 
handful  of  sage,  pick  off  the  leaves,  and  chop  them  fine  with 
a few  sweet  herbs.  Season  pretty  high  with  pepper  and  salt. 
Take  a large  gut  well  cleaned,  and  fill  it.  Set  on  a saucepan 
of  water,  and  when  it  boils,  put  it  in,  having  first  pricked  the 
gut  to  prevent  its  bursting.  Boil  it  gently  an  hour,  and  then 
lay  it  on  clean  straw  to  dry. 

f 

Oxford  Sausages. 

Chop  a pound  and  a half  of  pork,  and  the  same  of  veal, 
cleared  of  skin  and  sinews  ; add  three  quarters  of  a pound  of 
beef-suet;  mince  and  mix  them  ; steep  the  crumbs  of  a penny 
loaf  in  water,  and  mix  it  with  the  meat,  with  also  a little  dried 
sage,  pepper,  and  salt. 

Savaloys. 

Take  three  pounds  of  young  pork,  free  from  bone  and 
skin ; salt  it  with  one  ounce  of  saltpetre,  and  a pound  of  com- 
mon salt,  for  two  days;  chop  it  fine,  put  in  three  tea-spoonfuls 
of  pepper,  a dozen  sage  leaves  chopped  fine,  and  a pound  of 
grated  bread ; mix  it  well,  fill  the  guts,  and  bake  them  half 
an  hour  in  a slack  oven : they  are  good  either  hot  or  cold. 
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To  scald  a Sticking  Pig . 

The  moment  the  pig  is  killed,  put  it  into  cold  water  for  a 
few  minutes ; then  rub  it  over  with  a little  resin  beaten  ex- 
tremely small,  and  put  it  into  a pail  of  scalding  water  half  a 
minute  ; take  it  out,  lay  it  on  a table,  and  pull  off  the  hair  as 
quickly  as  possible ; if  any  part  does  not  come  off,  put  it  in 
again.  When  quite  clean,  wash  it  well  with  warm  watei*,  and 
then  in  two  or  three  cold  waters,  that  no  flavour  of  the  resin 
may  remain.  Takeoff  all  the  feet  at  the  first  joint;  make  a 
slit  down  the  belly,  and  take  out  the  entrails : put  the  liver, 
heart,  and  lights,  to  the  feet.  Wash  the  pig  well  in  cold  water, 
dry  it  thoroughly,  and  fold  it  in  a wet  cloth  to  keep  it  from 
the  air. 

To  roast  a Sucking  Pig . 

If  you  can  get  it  when  just  killed,  this  is  of  great  advan- 
tage. Let  it  be  scalded,  which  the  dealers  usually  do ; then 
put  some  sage,  crumbs  of  bread,  salt,  and  pepper  into  the  belly, 
and  sew  it  up.  Observe  to  skewer  the  legs  back,  or  the  under 
part  will  not  crisp. 

Lay  it  to  a brisk  fire  till  thoroughly  dry ; then  have  ready 
some  butter  in  a dry  cloth,  and  rub  the  pig  with  it  in  every 
part.  Dredge  as  much  flour  over  it  as  will  possibly  lie,  and 
do  not  touch  it  again  till  ready  to  serve ; then  scrape  off  the 
flour  very  carefully  with  a blunt  knife,  rub  it  well  with  the  but- 
tered cloth,  and  take  off  the  head  while  at  the  fire ; also  take 
out  the  brains,  and  mix  them  with  the  gravy  that  comes  from 
the  pig.  Then  take  it  up  ; and  without  withdrawing  the  spit, 
cut  it  down  the  back  and  belly,  lay  it  into  the  dish,  and  chop 
the  sage  and  bread  quickly  as  fine  as  you  can,  and  mix  them 
with  a large  quantity  of  fine  melted  butter  that  has  very  little 
flour.  Put  the  sauce  into  the  dish  after  the  pig  has  been  split 
down  the  back,  and  garnished  with  the  ears  and  the  two  jaws ; 
take  off  the  upper  part  of  the  head  down  to  the  snout. 

In  Devonshire  it  is  served  whole,  if  very  small ; the  head 
only  being  cut  off  to  garnish  as  above. 

Curious  method  of  roasting  a Pig . 

The  pig  is  not  to  be  scalded;  but,  being  drawn  and  washed, 
must  be  spitted  with  the  hair  on,  and  put  to  the  fire,  yet  not  so 
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as  to  scorch.  When  it  is  about  a quarter  roasted,  and  the  skin 
appears  blistered  from  the  flesh,  the  hair  and  skin  is  to  be 
pulled  clean  away  with  the  hand,  leaving  all  the  fat  and  flesh 
perfectly  bare.  Then,  with  a knife,  the  flesh  is  to  be  scotched 
or  scored  down  to  the  bone,  and  exceedingly  well  basted  with 
fresh  butter  and  cream  very  moderately  warm,  and  dredged 
plentifully  with  fine  bread  crumbs,  currants,  sugar,  and  salt, 
mixed  up  together.  Thus  basting  on  di*edging,  and  dredging 
on  basting,  must  be  constantly  applied,  in  turns,  till  the  en- 
tire flesh  is  covered  a full  inch  deep;  when,  the  meat  being 
fully  roasted,  the  pig  is  to  be  served  up  whole,  with  the  usual 
sauce  for  a pig  roasted  in  the  common  way.  In  a very  old 
manuscript  collection,  this  is  stated  to  be  a peculiarly  delicious 
as  well  as  curious  dish. 

To  bake  a Sucking  Pig. 

Lay  your  pig  into  a dish  well  battered,  flour  it  all  over, 
rub  some  butter  on  the  pig,  and  send  it  to  the  oven.  When 
you  think  it  is  enough,  take  it  out,  rub  it  over  with  a buttered 
cloth,  and  put  it  into  the  oven  again  till  it  is  dry  : then  take  it 
out,  lay  it  in  a dish,  and  cut  it  up.  Skim  off  the  fat  from  the 
dish  it  was  baked  in,  and  some  good  gravy  will  remain  at  the 
bottom.  Put  this  to  a little  veal  gravy,  with  a piece  of  butter  • 
rolled  in  flour,  and  boil  it  up  with  the  brains  ; then  pour  it 
into  a dish,  and  mix  it  well  with  the  sage  that  comes  out  of 
the  belly  of  the  pig.  Serve  it  up  hot  to  table  with  apple-sauce 
and  mustard. 

To  collar  a Sucking  Pig. 

Bone  your  pig,  and  then  rub  it  all  over  with  pepper  and 
salt  beaten  fine,  a few  sage  leaves,  and  sweet  herbs  chopped 
small.  Roll  it  up  tight,  and  bind  it  with  a fillet.  Fill  your 
boiler  with  soft  water,  put  in  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  a few 
pepper-corns,  a blade  or  two  of  mace,  eight  or  ten  cloves,  a 
handful  of  salt,  and  a pint  of  vinegar.  When  it  boils,  put  in 
your  pig,  and  let  it  boil  till  it  is  tender.  Then  take  it  up,  and 
when  it  is  almost  cold,  bind  it  over  again,  put  it  into  an 
earthen  pot,  and  pour  the  liquor  your  pig  was  boiled  in  upon 
it.  Be  careful  to  cover  it  close  down  after  you  cut  any  for  use. 
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Pettitoes,  or  Young  Pig's  Feet. 

Let  the  feet  boil  till  they  are  pretty  tender ; but  take  up  the 
heart,  liver,  and  lights,  when  they  have  boiled  ten  minutes, 
and  shred  them  rather  small.  Take  out  the  feet,  and  split 
them : thicken  your  gravy  with  flour  and  butter,  and  put  in 
your  mincemeat,  a little  mace,  a slice  of  lemon,  a little  salt, 
and  give  it  a gentle  boil.  Lay  sippets  round  the  dish,  and 
pour  in  your  mincemeat,  and  in  the  centre  the  pettitoes. 

To  dress  Pettitoes  another  way. 

Having  scalded  two  or  three  sets  of  feet,  and  the  plucks, 
take  them  up,  and  put  them  into  a stew-pan,  with  half  a pint 
of  water,  two  eschalots,  a little  parsley  and  sage,  all  shred 
fine ; season  with  a blade  of  mace,  a little  grated  nutmeg, 
white  pepper,  and  salt : when  they  are  nearly  done,  and  the 
liquor  consumed,  mince  the  pluck,  and  add  to  it  the  feet  with 
a white  Coulis,  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  lemon  pickle,  a table- 
spoonful of  white  wine,  and  season  with  cayenne  and  salt: 
stew  the  whole  till  tender,  and  serve  with  sippets  round  them. 

To  make  excellent  Meat  of  a Hog’s  Head. 

Split  the  head,  take  out  the  brains,  and  cut  off  the  ears ; 
then  sprinkle  it  with  common  salt  for  a day,  and  drain  it : salt 
it  well  with  common  salt  and  saltpetre  three  days,  then  lay  the 
salt  and  head  into  a small  quantity  of  water  for  two  days. 
Wash  it,  and  boil  it  till  all  the  bones  will  come  out;  remove 
them,  and  chop  the  head  as  quick  as  possible ; but  first  skin  the 
tongue,  and  take  the  skin  carefully  off  the  head,  to  put  under 
and  over.  Season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a little  mace  or  all- 
spice berries.  Put  the  skin  into  a small  pan,  press  the  cut 
head  in,  and  put  the  other  skin  over  ; press  it  down.  When 
cold,  it  will  turn  out,  and  make  a kind  of  brawn.  If  too  fat, 
you  may  put  a few  bits  of  lean  pork  to  be  prepared  the  same 
way.  Add  salt  and  vinegar,  and  boil  these  with  some  of  the 
liquor  for  a pickle  to  keep  it  in. 

To  roast  Porker's  Head. 

Choose  a fine  young  head,  clean  it  well,  and  put  bread 
and  sage  as  for  a pig ; sew  it  up  tight,  and  on  a string  or 
hanging  jack  roast  it  as  a pig,  and  serve  with  the  same  sauce. 
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To  prepare  Pigs  Cheek  for  boiling. 

Cutoff  the  snout,  and  clean  the  head;  divide  it,  and  take 
out  the  eyes  and  brains ; sprinkle  the  head  with  salt,  and  let 
it  drain  twenty-four  hours.  Salt  it  with  common  salt  and  salt- 
petre : let  it  lie  eight  or  ten  days  if  to  be  dressed  without  stew- 
ing with  peas,  but  less  if  to  be  dressed  with  peas  ; and  it  must 
be  washed  first,  and  then  simmered  till  it  is  tender. 

. To  collar  Pig's  Head. 

Scour  the  head  and  ears  nicely : take  off  the  hair  and  snout, 
and  take  out  the  eyes  and  the  brain ; lay  it  into  water  one 
night ; then  drain,  salt  it  extremely  well  with  common  salt  and 
saltpetre,  and  let  it  lie  five  days.  Boil  it  enough  to  take  out 
the  bones  ; then  lay  it  on  a dresser,  turning  the  thick  end  of 
one  side  of  the  head  towards  the  thin  end  of  the  other,  to  make 
the  roll  of  equal  size  ; sprinkle  it  well  with  salt  and  white  pep- 
per, and  roll  it  with  the  ears ; and  if  you  approve,  put  the 
pig’s  feet  round  the  outside  when  boned,  or  the  thin  parts  of 
two  cow-heels.  Put  it  into  a cloth,  bind  with  a broad  tape, 
and  boil  it  till  quite  tender;  then  put  a good  weight  upon  it, 
and  do  not  take  off  the  covering  till  cold.  If  you  choose  it  to 
be  more  like  brawn,  salt  it  longer,  and  let  the  proportion  of 
saltpetre  be  greater,  and  put  in  also  some  pieces  of  lean  pork, 
and  then  cover  it  with  cow-heel  to  look  like  the  horn. 

This  may  be  kept  either  in  or  out  of  pickle,  of  salt  and 
water  boiled,  with  vinegar ; and  is  a very  convenient  thing  to 
have  in  the  house.  If  likely  to  spoil,  slice  and  fry  it  either 
with  or  without  batter. 

To  dry  Hogs  Cheek. 

Cut  out  the  snout,  remove  the  brains,  and  split  the  head, 
taking  off  the  upper  bone,  to  make  the  chawl  a good  shape  : 
rub  it  well  with  salt ; next  day  take  away  the  brine,  and  salt  it 
again  the  following  day ; cover  the  head  with  half  an  ounce  of 
saltpetre,  two  ounces  of  bay  salt,  a little  of  common  salt,  and 
four  ounces  of  coarse  sugar.  Let  the  head  be  often  turned ; 
after  ten  days,  smoke  it  for  a week  like  bacon. 

To  force  Hog's  Ears. 

Parboil  two  pair  of  ears,  or  take  some  that  have  been 
soused  : make  a forcemeat  of  an  anchovy,  some  sage,  parsley, 
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a quarter  of  a pound  of  suet  chopped,  bread  crumbs,  pepper, 
and  only  a little  salt.  Mix  all  these  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs; 
raise  the  skin  of  the  upper  side  of  the  ears,  and  stuff  them 
with  the  above.  Fry  the  ears  in  fresh  butter,  of  a fine  colour  ; 
then  pour  away  the  fat,  and  drain  them  : make  ready  half  a 
pint  of  rich  gravy,  with  a glass  of  fine  sherry,  three  tea- 
spoonfuls of  made  mustard,  a little  bit  of  flour  and  butter,  a 
small  onion  whole,  and  a little  pepper  or  cayenne.  Put  this 
with  the  ears  into  a stew  pan,  and  cover  it  close  ; stew  it  gently 
for  half  an  hour,  shaking  the  pan  often.  When  done  enough, 
take  out  the  onion,  place  the  ears  carefully  in  a dish,  and 
pour  the  sauce  over  them.  If  a larger  dish  is  wanted,  the  meat 
from  two  feet  may  be  added  to  the  above. 

To  dress  Pigs  Feet  and  Ears. 

Clean  and  scald  the  feet  and  ears,  divide  the  feet  down  the 
middle,  tie  them  together,  put  them  into  a sauce-pan  with 
water  enough  to  cover  them  well ; when  they  boil,  skim  them 
clean,  add  some  pepper,  mace,  allspice,  salt,  two  or  three 
onions,  and  a little  thyme.  Stew  them  till  tender,  and  set 
them  by.  The  next  day  clear  them  from  fat,  and  shake  the 
feet  (untying  them  first)  a little  over  the  fire,  with  a little  of 
the  liquor  they  were  boiled  in,  some  chopped  parsley  and 
shalots,  and  a little  lemon  juice.  Then  rub  the  feet  over  with 
yolk  of  egg  and  bread  crumbs,  and  brown  them  with  a sala- 
mander. Slice  the  ears  into  long  narrow  slips,  stew  them  a / 
few  minutes  in  some  good  gravy,  and  serve  them  up  with  the 
feet  upon  them. 

To  dress  Pig’s  Feet  and  Ears  another  way. 

Clean  the  feet  and  ears  carefully,  and  soak  them  some 
hours,  and  boil  them  tender;  then  take  them  out;  boil  some 
vinegar  and  a little  salt  with  some  of  the  water,  and  when  cold 
put  it  over  them.  When  they  are  to  be  dressed,  dry^iiepi;;eut 
the  feet  in  two,  and  slice  the  ears  ; fry,  and  serve. 'withi^fefter', 
mustard,  and  vinegar.  They  may  be  either  done  in  batter, 
or  only  floured. 

Pig's  Feet  and  Ears  fricasseed. 

Put  no  vinegar  into  the  pickle,  if  to  be  dressed  with  cream. 

Cut  the  feet  and  ears  into  neat  bits,  and  boil  them  m a little 
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milk ; then  pour  that  from  them,  and  simmer  in  a little  veal 
broth,  with  a bit  of  onion,  mace,  and  lemon  peel.  Before 
you  serve,  add  a little  cream,  flour,  butter,  and  salt. 

Jdhj  of  Pig's  Feet  and  Ears. 

Clean  and  prepare  as  in  the  last  article,  then  boil  them  in  a 
very  small  quantity  of  water  till  every  bone  can  be  taken  out; 
throw  in  half  a handful  of  chopped  sage,  the  same  of  parsley, 
and  a seasoning  of  pepper,  salt,  and  mace  in  fine  powder ; 
simmer  till  the  herbs  are  scalded,  then  pour  the  whole  into  a 
melon  form. 

Pig's  Harslet. 

Wash  and  dry  some  liver,  sweetbreads,  and  fat  and  lean 
bits  of  pork,  beating  the  latter  with  a rolling-pin  to  make  it 
tender : season  with  pepper,  salt,  sage,  and  a little  onion  shred 
fine ; when  mixed,  put  all  into  a caul,  and  fasten  it  up  tight 
with  a needle  and  thread.  Roast  it  on  a hanging  jack,  or  by 
a string. 

Serve  with  a sauce  of  port  wine  and  water,  and  mustard, 

.just  boiled  up,  and  put  into  a dish. 

* 

Mock  Brawn. 

Take  the  belly-piece  of  a fine  young  porker,  rub  it  well 
with  saltpetre,  let  it  remain  thus  two  or  three  days,  wash  it 
clean,  and  boil  it  till  nearly  enough ; then  take  three  neats’ 
feet,  boil  them  tender,  take  out  all  the  bones,  and  roll  the  feet 
and  belly-piece  together  as  closely  as  possible.  Bind  the  whole 
very  tight  with  a strong  cloth  and  coarse  tape ; in  which  let  it 
boil  till  quite  tender,  and  then  hang  it  up  without  removing 
the  string  or  cloth.  It  is  afterward  to  be  kept  in  a sousing 
pickle,  made  as  directed  in  the  next  article.  Some  persons,  in 
making  mock  brawn,  use  a pig's  head,  which  they  season  and 
boil  with  the  belly-piece ; then,  cutting  the  meat  from  the 
bones,  introduce  it  blended  with  the  pieces  of  neats’  feet:  but 
this  method,  however  ingenious,  requires  much  more  trouble 
in  pressing  and  keeping  the  brawn  together ; and  has,  after 
all,,  little  or  no  advantage  in  taste,  when  the  former  is  properly 
managed. 
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Souse  for  Brawn , Pigs’  Heads,  Feet,  fyc. 

Boil  a quart  of  oatmeal,  a quarter  of  a peck  of  bran,  a sprig 
or  two  of  rosemary,  a sprig  of  bay,  and  half  a pound  of  salt, 
in  two  gallons  and  a half  of  water,  for  about  half  an  hour  : 
then  strain  the  liquor  through  a sieve ; add  a little  vinegar  ; 
and,  when  cold,  it  is  fit  for  immediate  use.  Should  this  sousing 
liquor  be  required  for  brawn,  &c.  which  is  wished  to  be  kept 
good  all  the  year,  by  putting  into  it  a pint  of  spirits  of  wine 
or  good  brandy,  for  every  six  quarts  of  the  liquor,  it  will 
admirably  answer  the  purpose,  without  imparting  to  the  brawn 
any  brandy  taste.  This  is  a valuable  secret  for  preserving  all 
sorts  of  souses  and  pickling  liquors,  though  much  too  dear  for 
common  use.  At  sea,  and  where  spirits  are  cheap,  this  secret 

is  well  worth  knowing. 

* • - . . ■ • , \ • _ • 

Black,  or  Hog’s  Puddings. 

Though  hog’s  puddings  are  generally  so  ill  manufactured 
for  sale  in  London,  as  to  form  a food  by  no  means  very  inviting* 
they  are  excellent  eating  when  properly  made.  We  often  meet 
with  them  at  the  houses  of  farmers  and  country  gentlemen  in 
different  parts  of  the  united  kingdom.  They  are,  as  may  be 
supposed  of  so  general  an  article,  made  in  a great  variety  of 
ways ; from  which,  however,  we  shall  select  only  such  as  we 
consider  to  be  the  best,  commencing  with  what  is  the  most 
common,  yet  probably  not  the  worst.  Boil  a quantity  of  what 
are  called  grits,  or  grots,  in  sufficient  water  for  about  half  an 
hour,  and  put  them  into  a tub  or  pan : on  killing  the  hog,  save 
two  quarts  of  the  blood,  which  must  be  continually  stirred  till 
it  becomes  quite  cold  ; then  mix  and  stir  well  together  the  blood 
and  grits,  and  season  them  with  a table-spoonful  of  salt,  some 
pounded  allspice,  a good  quantity  of  pennyroyal,  a little 
thyme,  winter  savory,  and  sweet  marjoram,  all  finely  shred. 
The  skins,  or  guts,  having  been  in  the  mean  time  properly 
cleansed,  salted,  and  .soaked, . some  of  the  leaf  or  flair  of  the 
hog  is  next  day  to  be  cut  into  very  small  dice,  and  plentifully 
mixed  with  the  other  ingredients,  at  proper  distances,  as  the 
whole  are  filled  in.  Tie  them  in  links  when  only  three  parts 
full,  and  put  them  in  boiling  water ; pricking  them  as  they 
swell,  to  prevent  their  bursting.  Boil  them  gently  for  about 
an  hour,  and  then  put  them  on  straw,  or  clean  cloths,  to  drain 
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and  dry ; after  which  they  may  be  hung  up  for  use,  and  will 
keep  good  a considerable  time. 

Some,  who  are  desirous  of  producing  them  in  a superior 
style,  make  them  as  follows: — They  soak  all  the  preceding 
night,  before  killing  the  hog,  about  a quart  of  grits,  in  as 
much  boiling  hot  milk  ; putting  in  a tolerable  quantity  of  pen- 
nyroyal, with  some  savory,  thyme,  pepper,  mace,  nutmeg, 
and  a few  cloves,  finely  powdered.  These  being  mixed  with 
a quart  of  the  blood  which  has  been  stirred  well  with  salt  till 
quite  cold,  are  filled  into  the  skins  with  some  of  the  diced  fat, 
and  boiled  in  the  same  manner  as  already  directed.  These 
methods  are  occasionally  diversified,  by  adding  crumbs  of  bread 
soaked  in  milk  or  water,  a small  quantity  of  finely  shred  leeks, 
beef  suet,  beaten  eggs,  &c.  according  to  peculiar  fancy,  local 
partialities,  or  immediate  convenience.  Before  using  black 
puddings,  whether  broiled  or  dressed  in  a Dutch  oven,  they 
should  be  scalded  for  a few  minutes,  and  afterwards  wiped 
dry. 

French  Hogs  Puddings. 

In  France,  where  hog’s  puddings  are  in  far  higher  estima- 
tion than  with  us,  they  are  usually  made  in  the  following 
simple  manner  : Boil  a few  onions,  cut  small,  in  a little  water, 
with  some  of  the  fat  or  flair ; when  the  water  has  entirely 
boiled  away,  cut  some  fresh  flair  into  small  dice,  and  put  it 
in  the  stew-pan  to  the  onions,  with  the  blood  of  the  hog,  and 
a fourth  part  as  much  cream,  seasoned  with  salt  and  spices  to 
palate.  Stir  the  whole  well  together,  and  fill  the  skins  with 
them,  by  means  of  a shallow  funnel,  the  tube  of  which  is 
adapted  to  the  size  of  the  gut,  which  is  first  cut  into  the  pro- 
posed length  of  the  puddings ; for,  in  France,  they  are  not 
made  up  in  links,  being  actually  sold  by  measure.  The  ends 
being  properly  tied,  with  due  care,  not  to  endanger  their 
bursting  by  being  over-filled,  they  are  put  in  hot  water  ; and, 
having  boiled  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  one  of  them  is  taken 
up  with  a skimmer,  and  pricked  with  a pin ; when,  if  blood 
does  not  come  out,  but  the  fat  only,  it  is  a satisfactory  proof 
that  they  are  enough  done.  They  must  then  be  set  to  cool ; 
and,  before  they  are  served  up,  they  must  be  broiled  on  a 
gridiron. 
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While  Hog’s  Puddings. 

When  the  skins  have  been  soaked  and  cleaned  as  before 
directed,  rinse  and  soak  them  all  night  in  rose-water,  and  put 
into  them  the  following  filling:  mix  half  a pound  of  blanched 
almonds  cut  into  seven  or  eight  bits,  with  a pound  of  grated 
bread,  two  pounds  of  marrow  or  suet,  a pound  of  currants, 
some  beaten  cinnamon,  cloves,  mace,  and  nutmeg,  a quart  of 
cream,  the  yolks  of  six  and  whites  of  two  eggs,  a little  orange- 
flower  water,  a little  fine  Lisbon  sugar,  and  some  lemon  peel  and 
citron  sliced,  and  half  fill  the  skins.  To  know  whether  sweet 
enough,  warm  a little  in  a panikin.  In  boiling,  much  care 
must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  puddings  from  bursting.  Prick 
them  with  a small  fork  as  they  rise,  and  boil  them  in  milk  and 
tvater.  Lay  them  in  a table-cloth  till  cold. 

Hog's  Puddings,  ivitli  Currants. 

Four  pounds  of  beef  suet  shred  fine,  three  pounds  of 
grated  bread,  and  two  pounds  of  currants  picked  and  washed  ; 
cloves,  mace,  and  cinnamon,  of  each  a quarter  of  an  ounce 
finely  beaten  ; salt,  a pound  and  a half  of  sugar,  a pint  of 
wine,  a quart  of  cream,  a little  rose-water,  and  twenty  eggs 
well  beaten,  with  half  the  whites.  Mix  all  together,  fill  clean 
guts  half  full,  boil  them  a little,  and  prick  them  as  they  boil. 
Take  them  up  on  clean  cloths,  and  then  lay  them  on  a dish. 

Hog’s  Puddings,  with  Almonds. 

Chop  one  pound  of  beef  marrow,  and  half  a pound  of 
sweet  almonds  blanched ; beat  them  fine  with  a little  orange 
flower,  or  rose-water,  half  a pound  of  grated  bread,  half  a 
pound  of  currants,  washed  and  picked,  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  fine  sugar,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  each  of  mace,  nut- 
meg, and  cinnamon,  and  half  a pint  of  wine.  Mix  all  toge- 
ther with  haif  a pint  of  cream,  and  the  yolks  of  four  eggs : 
fill  the  guts  half  full,  tie  them  up,  and  boil  them  a quarter  of 
an  hour. 


Hog’s  Lard. 

This  useful  article  should  be  carefully  melted  in  a jar  put 
into  a kettle  of  water  and  boiled  : run  it  into  bladders  that  have 
been  extremely  well  cleaned.  The  smaller  they  are  the  better 
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the  lard  keeps  ; as,  after  the  air  reaches  it,  it  becomes  rank. 
Put  in  a sprig  of  rosemary  when  melting. 

This  being  a most  useful  article  for  frying  fish,  it  should  be 
prepared  with  care.  Mixed  with  butter,  it  makes  fine  crust. 

To  cure  Hams. 

Ilang  them  a day  or  two  ; then  sprinkle  them  with  a little 
salt,  and  drain  them  another  day ; pound  an  ounce  and  a half 
of  saltpetre,  the  same  quantity  of  bay-salt,  half  an  ounce  of 
sal-prunel,  and  a pound  of  the  coarsest  sugar.  Mix  these 
well ; and  rub  them  into  each  ham  every  day  for  four  days, 
and  turn  it.  If  a small  one,  turn  it  every  day  for  three  weeks; 
if  a large  one,  a week  longer ; but  do  not  rub  after  four  days. 
Before  you  dry  it,  drain  and  cover  with  bran.  Smoke  it  ten 
days. 


. To  cure  Hams  other  ways. 

Choose  the  leg  of  a hog  that  is  fat  and  •well-fed ; hang 
it  as  above;  if  large,  put  to  it  a pound  of  bay-salt,  four 
ounces  of  saltpetre,  a pound  of  the  coarsest  sugar,  and  a 
handful  of  common  salt,  all  in  fine  powder,  and  rub  it  tho- 
rougblv.  Lay  the  rind  downwards,  and  cover  the  fleshy  parts 
W'ith  the  salts.  Baste  it  as  often  as  you  can  with  the  pickle ; 
the  more  the  better.  Keep  it  four  week,  turning  it  every  day. 
Drain  it,  and  throw  bran  over  it ; then  hang  it  in  a chimney 
where  wood  is  burnt,  and  turn  it  some  times  for  ten  days. 

Or:  hang  the  ham,  and  sprinkle  it  with  salt  as  above; 
then  rub  it  every  day  with  the  following,  in  fine  powder  : half 
a pound  of  common  salt,  the  same  quantity  of  bay-salt,  two 
ounces  of  saltpetre,  and  two  ounces  of  black  pepper,  mixed 
with  a pound  and  a half  of  treacle.  Turn  it  twice  a day  in 
the  pickle,  for  three  weeks.  Lay  it  into  a pail  of  water  for 
one  night,  wipe  it  quite  dry,  and  smoke  it  two  or  three  weeks. 

Another  way,  that  gives  the  Ham  a high  Jlavour. 

When  the  weather  will  permit,  hang  the  ham  three  days;  mix 
an  ounce  of  saltpetre  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  bay-salt,  the 
same  quantity  of  common  salt,  and  also  of  coarse  sugar,  and  a 
quart  of  strong  beer;  boil  them  together,  and  pour  them  immedi- 
ately upon  the  ham ; turn  it  twice  a day  in  the  pickle  for  three 
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weeks.  An  ounce  of  black  pepper,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
allspice,  in  fine  powder,  added  to  the  above,  will  give  still 
more  flavour.  Cover  it  with  bran  when  wiped ; and  smoke  it 
from  three  to  four  weeks,  as  you  approve : the  latter  will  make 
it  harder,  and  give  it  more  of  the  flavour  of  Westphalia.  Sew 
hams  in  hessings  (that  is,  coarse  wrappers,)  if  to  be  smoked 
where  there  is  a strong  fire. 

A method  of  giving  the  Ham  a still  higher  flavour. 

Sprinkle  the  ham  with  salt,  after  it  has  hung  two  or  three 
days ; let  it  drain ; make  a pickle  of  a quart  of  strong  beer, 
half  a pound  of  treacle,  an  ounce  of  coriander-seeds,  two 
ounces  of  juniper-berries,  an  ounce  of  pepper,  the  same 
quantity  of  allspice,  an  ounce  of  saltpetre,  half  an  ounce  of 
sal-prunel,  a handful  of  common  salt,  and  a head  of  shalot, 
all  pounded  or  cut  fine.  Boil  these  all  together  a few  minutes, 
and  pour  them  over  the  ham  : this  quantity  is  for  one  of  ten 
pounds.  Rub  and  turn  it  every  day  for  a fortnight;  then 
sew  it  up  in  a thin  linen  bag,  and  smoke  it  three  weeks.  Take 
care  to  drain  it  from  the  pickle,  and  rub  it  in  bran,  before 
drying. 

Buckinghamshire  Method  of  killing  and  curing  a Bacon  Hog. 

In  Buckinghamshire,  where  the  flesh  of  the  hog  affords 
almost  the  only  animal  food  of  that  numerous  class  of  people 
who  are  employed  in  agricultural  affairs,  it  is  well  they  have 
in  general  such  excellent  bacon.  The  time  of  killing  the 
annual  hog,  which  the  smallest  village  families,  above  actual 
indigence,  contrive  to  fatten  for  bacon,  is  soon  after  Michael- 
mas. Men,  called  hog  butchers,  undertake  this  business,  which 
they  perform  by  cutting,  with  a large  knife,  the  throat  of  the 
animal;  when  the  blood  is  caught,  and  stirred  with  salt,  for 
black  puddings.  Some  straw  being  then  spread  on  the  ground, 
by  way  of  bed,  the  hog,  when  quite  dead,  is  there  stretched 
at  full  length,  and  completely  covered  over  w'ith  a quantity  of 
fresh  straw.  This  is  kindled  into  a blaze,  and  when  sufficient 
straw  has  been  consumed  to  sweal,  or  rather  singe,  as  it  is 
there  called,  the  upper  side  of  the  hog,  that  is  completely  (o 
bum  the  hair  or  bristles,  the  butcher  scrapes  off  all  the  burnt 
parts  with  his  knife,  wipes  the  browned  skin  quite  clean  with 
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Straw,  and  turns  the  hog  on  the  olher  aide.  Then,  heaping 
over  more  straw,  that  side  also  is  singed  and  scraped  in  the 
same  manner.  After  this,  the  hog  is  hung  up,  and  the  entrails 
and  internal  parts  are  all  taken  out ; and,  as  every  part  of  this 
useful  creature  is  eatable,  the  bowels  or  chitterlings  are  care- 
fully cleansed,  and  the  small  ones  knotted  up,  like  a sort  of 
thong,  for  boiling.  The  carcase  being  thus  cleared  and  cold, 
and  the  hocks  severed,  the  hog  is  placed  on  the  chopping  stool 
with  its  back  upward ; and,  in  this  state,  the  head  is  first 
taken  off,  and  a chine  cut  out  the  full  length  of  the  back.  The 
hams  are  next  separated  , after  them,  the  spare-ribs  and  gris- 
kins;  and,  lastly,  the  blade  bones  from  the  two  flitches  or 
sides,  with  as  much  lean  meat  as  can  be  fairly  taken  away. 
This  may  be  denominated  the  complete  cutting  up  and  dis- 
posal of  a bacon  hog.  The  various  internal  parts,  with  the 
spare-ribs,  and  other  lean  meat  in  general,  es  well  as  the  black 
puddings,  are  in  part  consumed  by  the  owner’s  family;  and  the 
rest,  being  usually  much  the  largest  part,  is  sold  to  different 
neighbours.  The  chines,  head,  tongue,  and  hocks,  are  well 
salted  ; all  the  other  parts  of  what  is  termed  the  hog  meat  are 
eaten  fresh,  being  merely  sprinkled  with  salt  on  hanging  them 
up  for  immediate  use.  The  grand  article,  that  of  the  bacon, 
one  or  both  flitches  of  which  are  generally  kept  by  the  family, 
now  occupies  their  chief  attention.  The  hams,  too,  are  some- 
times kept  and  cured,  but  they  are  oftener  disposed  of  green 
by  small  or  humble  families.  When  kept,  however,  they  are, 
with  the  bacon,  thus  cured  : — Having  finely  powdered  about 
half  a pound  of  saltpetre,  rub  well  over  both  hams  with  equal 
quantities  of  half  the  saltpetre,  laying  each  on  a dish  with  the 
rinds  or  back  of  the  ham  downward  ; and,  over  the  two 
flitches,  rub  an  equal  division  of  the  remaining  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  saltpetre,  paying  particular  attention  to  the  parts 
where  the  hocks  are  cut  off,  and  leave  them  on  the  salting  form. 
Next  morning,  heat  first  three  or  four  pounds  of  salt,  with 
about  a pound  of  moist  sugar,  in  a frying-pan;  and,  when  quite 
hot,  rub  it  equally  over  both  hams,  and  put  them,  with  their 
rind  side  downward,  in  the  salting-pan  or  tub,  without  any 
other  brine;  as  they  will  of  themselves  make  a sufficient  quan- 
tity, especially  if  two  pounds  of  salt  be  used  for  each  ham. 
Then,  for  the  two  flitches,  heat  six  or  seven  pounds  of  salt. 
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with  a pound  of  sugar,  in  like  manner  as  for  the  hams,  and 
rub  them  also  equally  all  over,  while  the  mixed  salt  and  sugar 
is  as  hot  as  it  can  possibly  be  borne  by  the  hand.  This  being 
thoroughly  done,  place  one  of  the  flitches  over  the  other,  and 
set  a pan  to  catch  the  brine  as  it  runs.  Both  the  hams  and 
bacon  should  remain  at  least  a month  in  the  salt,  and  be  rub- 
bed over  with  the  brine,  and  turned  once  or  oftener  every 
week;  the  under  flitch  of  the  bacon  being,  each  time,  placed 
at  the  top.  As  Buckinghamshire  is,  in  general,  a woody 
country,  and  the  chimney  places  are  extremely  wide,  both  the 
bacon  and  hams,  when  enough  salted,  can  conveniently  be 
hung,  by  strings  tightly  tied  round  the  hocks,  sufficiently  near 
a constant  wood  fire  to  be  well,  though  gradually  dried,  with- 
out being  what  may  be  denominated  poisoned  with  smoke.  To 
this  circumstance,  and  the  solid  feed  of  the  animals,  commonly 
fattened  with  peas,  as  well  as  often  bred  in  habits  of  obtaining, 
in  the  woods  and  on  the  commons,  beech  mast,  acorns,  &c. 
may  be  ascribed  much  of  the  distinguished  sweetness  and 
solidity  of  Buckinghamshire  bacon  * little  of  which,  however, 
finds  its  way  to  the  London  market,  being  gladly  consumed  at 
home.  Even  where  the  chimney  corners  ar.e  not  wide  enough, 
the  bacon  rack  alone,  which  is  seen  depending  from  the  cieling 
of  every  kitchen,  will  often  suffice  to  dry  a flitch  or  two  of 
bacon  ; particularly  as  they  do  not  want  it  tainted  by  smoke, 
but  only  dried  by  the  salutary  heat  of  their  pleasant  wood 
fires. 

To  cure  Ham  the  Yorkshire  Way. 

f • ; 

Beat  them  well ; mix  together  half  a peck  of  salt,  three 
ounces  of  saltpetre,  half  an  ounce  of  salprunella,  and  five 
pounds  of  coarse  salt.  Rub  well  with  this  ; put  them  into  a 
large  pan  or  pickling-tub,  and  lay  what  remains  on  the  top. 
Let  them  lie  three  days,  and  then  hang  them  up.  Put  as  much 
water  to  it  as  will  cover  the  hams,  adding  salt  till  it  will  bear  an 
egg,  then  boil,  and  strain  it.  The  next  morning  put  in  the 
hams,  and  press  them  down  so  that  they  may  be  covered. 
When  they  have  lain  a fortnight,  rub  them  wrell  with  bran, 
and  dry  them.  Three  middle-sized  hams  may  be  done  with 
these  ingredients,  so  that  if  you  do  only  one,  you  must  pro- 
portion the  quantity  of  each  article. 
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Nciv  England  Ham. 

Cure  two  hams  in  the  following  manner  : beat  two  ounces, 
of  salprunella  fine,  rub  it  well  in,  and  let  them  lie  twenty- four 
hours.  Take  half  a pound  of  bay  salt,  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  common  salt,  an  ounce  of  saltpetre,  beaten  fine,  and  half  a 
pound  of  coarse  sugar.  Rub  all  these  well  in,  and  let  them  lie 
two  or  three  days.  Then  take  common  salt,  and  make  a strong 
brine,  with  two  gallons  of  water,  and  half  a pound  of  brown 
sugar.  Boil  it  well,  when  cold  skim  it,  put  in  the  hams,  and 
turn  them  every  two  or  three  days,  for  three  weeks.  Hang 
them  up  in  a chimney,  and  smoke  them  well  a day  or  two  with 
horse  litter.  Afterwards  let  them  hang  for  a week  on  the  side 
of  the  kitchen  chimney,  and  then  take  them  down.  Keep  them 
dry,  in  a large  box,  covered  with  bran.  They  will  keep  good 
in  this  state  for  a year,  though  they  may  be  used  in  a month. 

Genuine  Westphalia  Hams. 

Whatever  may  be  said,  through  weakness  or  prejudice,  it 
cannot,  with  truth,  be  denied,  that  the  Westphalia  hams,  made 
from  the  wild  boar,  have  a richness  and  flavour  which  cannot 
be  completely  imparted  to  the  flesh  of  the  finest  and  fattest 
hogs.  Many  of  these,  however,  are  certainly  imported  and 
sold  as  if  they  were  genuine ; and,  though  excellent,  from 
being  cured  in  the  same  way,  are  no  better  than,  and  some- 
times not  neaifiy  so  good  as,  our  best  English  hams  might 
easily  be,  if  managed  in  a similar  way.  The  following,  we 
are  assured,  is  the  true  mode  of  curing  the  Westphalian 
hams,  whether  made  with  the  wild  boar  or  a fine  common  hog: 
— Having  covered  the  ham  with  dry  salt  for  a day  and  night, 
take  a quarter  of  a peck  each  of  bay  and  the  finest  common 
salt,  a pound  each  of  saltpetre  and  moist  sugar,  a quarter  of  a 
pound  each  of  sal  prunella  and  pounded  juniper-berries,  and 
an  ounce  of  socho  tied  up  in  a rag.  Boil  all  these  ingredients 
well  together,  and,  when  the  liquor  is  cold,  put  into  it  the 
ham,  wiped  clean  from  the  salt  and  blood,  and  let  it  remain 
well  covered  by  the  brine,  for  nearly  a month,  turning  it  at 
least  twice  a week  during  that  time.  Then,  wiping  it  with 
dry  cloths,  mix  together  some  pounded  pepper,  salt,  and  bran ; 
rub  them  first  into  the  cavities,  and  then  all  over  the  ham, 
and  hang  it  on  the  side  of  a chimney  where  wood  only  is  burnt. 
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The  time  of  fumigation,  or  drying  by  smoke,  is  commonly 
from  three  to  six  months,  according  to  the  size  of  the  meat, 
and  the  quantity  of  smoke  by  which  it  is  affected. 

To  boil  Hams. 

If  long  hung,  put  the  ham  into  water  a night;  and  let  it 
lie  either  in  a hole  dug  in  the  earth,  or  on  damp  stones  sprin- 
kled with  water,  two  or  three  days,  to  mellow ; covering  it 
with  a heavy  tub,  to  keep  vermin  from  it.  Wash  well,  aud 
put  it  into  a boiler  with  plenty  of  water ; let  it  simmer  four, 
five,  or  six  hours,  according  to  the  size.  When  done  enough, 
if  before  the  time  of  serving,  cover  it  with  a clean  cloth 
doubled,  and  keep  the  dish  hot  over  boiling  water.  Take  off 
the  skin,  and  strew  raspings  over  the  ham.  Garnish  with 
carrot.  Preserve  the  skin  as  whole  as  possible,  to  keep  over 
the  ham  when  cold,  which  will  prevent  its  drying. 

To  roast  a Ham. 

Take  off  the  skin,  and  lay  your  ham  in  a lukewarm  water 
for  two  or  three  hours.  Then  put  it  into  a pan,  pour  upon  it  a 
bottle  of  white  wine,  and  let  it  steep  for  ten  or  twelve  minutes. 
When  spitted,  put  sheets  of  paper  over  the  fat  side,  pour  the 
wine  in  which  it  was  soaked  into  the  dripping-pan,  and  baste  it 
all  the  time  it  is  roasting.  When  roasted  enough,  pull  off  the 
paper,  and  dredge  it  well  with  crumbled  bread  and  parsley 
shred  fine.  Make  the  fire  brisk,  and  brown  it.  Tf  you  serve 
it  hot,  garnish  it  with  raspings  of  bread ; but  if  cold,  serve  it 
with  parsley. 

To  pot  Hams. 

Cut  the  prime  of  a Westphalia  ham,  (or  any  that  you  may- 
have  in  the  larder  from  a late  dinner)  nearly  as  much  fat  as 
lean ; pound  it  in  the  mortar  until  very  fine,  put  a little  fine  spice 
to  it,  and  season  it  with  Cayenne  pepper ; pound  a little  more 
by  way  of  mixing  the  seasoning  and  spice,  then  put  it  into 
pots  proper  for  the  purpose  : clarify  a sufficient  quantity  of 
butter,  pour  it  over  the  ham,  and  put  the  pot  into  a slow  oven, 
let  it  soak  for  half  an  hour;  then  take  it  out,  and  when  set- 
tled, fill  the  pots  up  with  clarified  butter,  and  send  it  up  in  the 
pots,  except  at  particular  times,  then  turn  it  out,  and  garnish  it 
with  chopped  aspick,  &c. 
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A Pickle  for  Hams,  Tongues,  or  Beef,  that  will  keep  for 
years,  if  boiled  and  skimmed  occasionally. 

To  two  gallons  of  spring  water  put  two  pounds  of  coarse 
sugar,  two  pounds  of  bay-salt,  and  two  pounds  and  a half  of  com- 
mon salt,  and  half  a pound  of  saltpetre,  in  a deep  earthen 
glazed  pan  that  will  hold  four  gallons,  and  with  a cover  that 
will  fir.  close.  Keep  the  beef  or  hams  as  long  as  they  will  bear, 
before  you  put  them  into  the  pickle ; and  sprinkle  them  with 
coarse  sugar  in  a pan,  from  which  they  must  drain.  Rub  the 
hams,  &c.  well  with  the  pickle,  and  pack  them  in  close ; put- 
ting as  much  as  the  pan  will  hold,  so  that  the  pickle  may  cover 
them.  The  pickle  is  not  to  be  boiled  at  first.  A small  ham 
may  lie  fourteen  days,  a large  one  three  weeks,  a tongue 
twelve  days,  and  beef  in  proportion  to  its  size.  They  will 
eat  well  out  of  the  pickle  without  drying.  When  they  are  to 
be  dried,  let  each  piece  be  drained  over  the  pan  ; and  when  it 
will  drop  no  longer,  take  a clean  sponge  and  dry  it  thorough- 
ly. Six  or  eight  hours  will  smoke  them,  and  there  should  be 
only  a little  saw  dust  and  wet  straw  burnt  to  do  this  ; but  if  put 
into  a baker’s  chimney,  sew  them  in  coarse  cloth,  and  hang 
them  a week. 

A Pickle  for  the  Preservation  of  Pork,  Tongues,  fyc. 

To  four  gallons  of  water  put  a pound  of  Muscavedo  sugar, 
four  ounces  of  saltpetre,  six  pounds  of  bay  or  common  salt. 
Put  the  whole  into  a pot,  or  kettle,  and  let  it  boil,  taking  care 
to  remove  the  scum  as  it  rises.  Take  the  vessel  from  the  fire 
when  no  more  scum  rises,  and  let  the  liquor  stand  till  it 
become  cold ; then  put  the  meat,  intended  to  be  preserved, 
into  the  vessel  appropriated  for  keeping  it,  and  pour  upon  it 
the  preserving  liquor,  covering  the  meat,  in  which  condition  it 
must  be  kept.  Meat  preserved  in  this  manner  has  been  taken 
out  of  the  pickle  after  lying  in  it  for  the  space  of  ten  weeks, 
and  been  found  as  good  as  if  it  had  not  been  salted  above  three 
days,  and  at  the  same  time  as  tender  as  could  be  desired.  The 
pickle  after  the  second  boiling  will  keep  good  for  twelve  months. 
— This  is  an  excellent  pickle  for  curing  hams,  tongues,  and 
beef  intended  for  drying.  Observe,  when  the  meat  is  taken 
out  of  the  pickle  for  drying,  to  wipe  it  clean  and  dry,  and  then 
to  put  it  into  paper  bags,  to  be  hung  up  in  a dry  place. 
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Excellent  Bacon. 

Divide  the  hog,  and  take  the  chine  out;  it  is  common  to 
remove  the  spare-ribs,  but  the  bacon  will  be  preserved  better 
from  being  rusty  if  they  are  left  in.  Salt  the  bacon  six  days, 
then  drain  it  from  the  first  pickle  : mix  as  much  salt  as  you 
judge  proper  with  eight  ounces  of  bay-salt,  three  ounces  of 
saltpetre,  and  a pound  of  coarse  sugar,  to  each  hog,  but  first 
cut  off  the  hams.  Rub  the  salts  well  in,  and  turn  it  every  day 
for  a month.  Drain  and  smoke  it  a few  days  ; or  dry  without, 
by  hanging  in  the  kitchen,  not  near  the  fire. 

Somersetshire  Bacon. 

This  greatly  esteemed  bacon  is  cured  in  the  following 
manner,  during  either  of  the  last  three  months  in  the  year. — 
On  killing  a hog,  the  sides  or  flitches  are  first  placed  in  large 
wooden  troughs,  and  sprinkled  all  over  with  bay  salt.  Being 
left  in  this  state,  to  drain  awray  the  blood  and  superfluous 
juices,  for  twenty-four  hours,  they  are  next  taken  out,  and 
wiped  very  dry.  Some  fresh  bay  salt  is  now  well  heated  in  a 
large  frying-pan ; and,  the  troughs  having  in  the  mean  time 
been  well  cleansed  from  the  first  drainings,  and  the  flitches  re- 
placed, the  hot  bay  salt  is  rubbed  over  the  meat,  till  it  has  ab- 
sorbed a sufficient  quantity.  During  four  successive  days,  this 
friction  is  every  morning  repeated  ; the  sides  being  turned  only 
twice,  or  every  other  day.  If  the  flitches  are  large,  as  is 
generally  the  case,  they  should  be  kept  three  weeks  in  brine ; 
being  turned  ten  times  during  that  period,  and  afterwards  tho- 
roughly dried  in  the  usual  manner  without  smoke.  Unless  the 
bacon  be  managed  strictly  according  to  these  directions,  it  will 
never  possess  a flavour  equal  to  Somersetshire  bacon  properly 
cured,  nor  even  continue  long  in  a sweet  state. 

The  manner  of  curing  Wiltshire  Bacon. 

Sprinkle  each  flitch  with  salt,  and  let  the  blood  drain  off 
for  twenty-four  hours ; then  mix  a pound  and  a half  of  coarse 
sugar,  the  same  quantity  of  bay-salt,  not  quite  so  much  as 
half  a pound  of  saltpetre,  and  a pound  of  common  salt;  and 
rub  this  well  on  the  bacon,  turning  it  every  day  for  a month  : 
then  hang  it  to  dry,  and  afterwards  smoke  it  ten  days.  This 
quantity  of  salts  is  sufficient  for  the  whole  hog. 
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The  manner  of  curing  Westphalia  Bacon. 

Having  chosen  a fine  side  of  pork,  make  the  following  pic- 
kle : take  a gallon  of  pump-water,  a quarter  of  a peck  of  bay- 
salt,  the  same  quantity  of  white  salt,  a pound  of  petre  salt,  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  saltpetre,  a pound  of  coarse  sugar,  and 
an  ounce  of  socho  tied  up  in  a rag.  Boil  all  these  well  toge- 
ther, and  let  it  stand  till  cold.  Then  put  in  the  pork,  let  it  lie 
in  this  pickle  for  a fortnight,  take  it  out,  and  dry  it  over  saw- 
dust smoke.  This  pickle  will  answer  very  well  for  tongues ; 
but  in  that  case,  the  tongues  must  first  lie  six  or  eiglit  hours  in 
pump- water,  to  take  out  the  sliminess ; and  when  they  have 
lain  a proper  time  in  the  pickle,  dry  them  as  pork. 

To  boil  Bacon. 

The  boiling  of  bacon  is  a very  simple  subject  to  comment 
upon,  but  our  main  object  is  to  teach  common  cooks  the  art  of 
dressing  common  food,  in  the  best  manner  : bacon  is  sometimes 
as  salt  as  salt  can  make  it;  therefore,  before  it  is  boiled,  it  must 
be  soaked  in  warm  water  for  an  hour  or  two,  changing  the  water 
once;  then  pare  off  the  rusty  and  smoked  part,  trim  it  nicely 
on  the  underside,  and  scrape  the  rind  as  clean  as  possible. 

To  fry  Eggs  and  Bacon. 

Lay  some  slices  of  fine  streaked  bacon  (not  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick)  in  a clean  dish,  and  toast  them  before 
the  fire  in  a cheese- toaster,  turning  them  when  the  upper  side 
is  browned.  First  ask  those  who  are  to  eat  the  bacon,  if  they 
wish  it  much  or  little  done,  that  is,  curled  and  crisp,  or 
mellow  and  soft;  if  the  latter,  parboil  it  first. 

Dripping,  or  lard,  is  better  than  butter,  to  fry  eggs  in. 

Be  sure  the  frying-pan  is  quite  clean  : when  the  fat  is  hot, 
break  two  or  three  eggs  into  it ; do  not  turn  them,  but,  while 
they  are  frying,  keep  pouring  some  of  the  fat  over  them  with 
a spoon : when  the  yolk  just  begins  to  look  white,  which  it 
will  in  about  a couple  of  minutes,  they  are  enough.  The  white 
must  not  lose  its  transparency,  but  the  yolk  be  seen  blushing 
through  it : if  they  are  done  nicely,  they  will  look  as  white 
and  delicate  as  if  they  had  been  poached,  take  them  up  with  a 
tin  slice,  drain  the  fat  from  them,  trim  them  neatly,  and  send 
them  up  with  the  bacon  round  them. 
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MUTTON. 

Observations  on  cutting  and  dressing  Mutton. 

Take  away  the  pipe  that  runs  along  the  bone  of  the  inside 
of  a chine  of  mutton ; and  if  to  be  kept  a long  time,  rub  the 
part  close  round  the  tail  with  salt,  after  first  cutting  out  the 
kernel.  The  kernel  in  the  fat  on  the  thick  part  of  the  leg 
should  be  taken  out  by  the  butcher,  for  it  taints  first  there. 
The  chine  and  rib-bones  should  be  wiped  every  day ; and  the 
bloody  part  of  the  neck  be  cut  off,  to  preserve  it.  The  brisket 
changes  first  in  the  breast ; and  if  it  is  to  be  kept,  it  is  best  to 
rub  it  with  a little  salt,  should  the  weather  be  hot.  For  roast- 
ing, mutton  should  hang  as  long  as  it  will  keep,  the  hind- 
quarter  especially,  but  not  so  long  as  to  taint ; for  whatever 
fashion  may  authorize,  putrid  juices  ought  not  to  be  taken 
into  the  stomach.  For  boiling,  it  will  not  look  of  a good 
colour  if  it  has  hung  long. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  to  preserve  by  paper  the  fat  of 
what  is  roasted. 

To  boil  a Leg  of  Mutton. 

Cut  off  the  shank  bone,  and  trim  the  knuckle ; then  put  it 
into  warm  water  for  ten  minutes,  wash  it  clean,  cover  it  with 
cold  water,  and  let  it  simmer  very  gently,  and  skim  it 
carefully.  A leg  of  nine  pounds  will  take  two  and  a half  or 
three  hours,  if  you  like  it  thoroughly  done,  especially  in  very 
cold  weather.  Serve  with  caper  sauce  and  vegetables. 

Leg  of  Mutton  ivith  Cauliflowers  and  Spinach. 

Cut  a leg  of  mutton  venison  fashion,  and  boil  it  in  a cloth; 
boil  three  or  four  cauliflowers  in  milk  and  water,  pull  them  into 
sprigs,  and  stew  them  with  butter,  pepper,  salt,  and  a little 
milk  ; stew  some  spinach  in  a sauce-pan ; put  to  the  spinach  a 
quarter  of  a pint  of  gravy,  a piece  of  butter,  and  flour. 
When  it  is  enough,  put  the  mutton  in  the  middle,  the  spinach 
round  it,  and  the  cauliflower  over  all.  The  butter  the  cauli~ 
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flower  was  stewed  in  must  be  poured  over  it,  and  it  must  be 
melted  like  a smooth  cream. 

To  roast  a Leg  of  Mutton. 

A leg  of  eight  pounds  weight  will  take  about  two  hours  : 
let  it  be  well  basted,  and  frothed.  Serve  with  onio»  or  cur- 
rant jelly  sauce. 

To  dress  a Leg  of  Mutton  to  eat  like  Venison . 

Get  the  largest  and  fattest  leg  of  mutton  you  can,  cut 
out  like  a haunch  of  venison,  as  soon  as  it  is  killed,  whilst  it 
is  warm,  it  will  eat  the  tenderer ; take  out  the  bloody  vein  ; 
stick  it  in  several  places  in  the  under-side  with  a sharp-pointed 
knife  ; pour  over  it  a bottle  of  red  wine  : turn  it  in  the  wine 
four  or  live  times  a day  for  five  days,  then  dry  it  exceedingly 
well  with  a clean  cloth  ; hang  it  up  in  the  air  with  the  thick 
end  uppermost  for  five  days ; dry  it  night  and  morning 
to  keep  it  from  being  damp,  or  growing  musty ; when  you 
roast  it,  cover  it  with  paper  and  paste,  as  you  do  venison  : 
serve  it  up  with  venison  sauce.  It  will  take  four  hours  roasting. 

To  force  a Leg  of  Mictton. 

Raise  the  skin,  and  take  out  the  lean  part  of  the  mutton  ; 
chop  it  exceedingly  fine,  with  one  anchovy  : shred  a bundle 
of  sweet  herbs,  grate  a penny  loaf,  half  a lemon,  nutmeg, 
pepper,  and  salt  to  your  taste  ; make  them  into  a forcemeat 
with  three  eggs  and  a large  glass  of  red  wine;  fill  up  the  skin 
with  the  forcemeat,  but  leave  the  bone  and  shank  in  their  place, 
and  it  will  appear  like  a -whole  leg ; lay  it  on  an  earthen  dish, 
with  a pint  of  red  wine  under  it,  and  send  it  to  the  oven ; it 
will  take  two  hours  and  a half ; when  it  comes  out,  take  off 
all  the  fat,  strain  the  gravy  over  the  mutton,  lay  round  it  hard 
yolks  of  eggs,  and  pickled  mushrooms.  Garnish  with  pickles, 
and  serve  it  up. 

To  dress  a Haunch  of  Mutton. 

Keep  it  as  long  as  it  can  be  preserved  sweet  by  the  different 
modes : let  it  be  washed  with  warm  milk  and  water,  or  vine- 
gar, if  necessary ; but  when  to  be  dressed,  observe  to  wash  it 
well,  lest  the  outside  should  have  a bad  flavour  from  keeping. 
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Put  a paste  of  coarse  flour  or  strong  paper,  and  fold  the  haunch 
in  ; set  it  a great  distance  from  the  tire,  and  allow  proportion- 
able  time  for  the  paste  ; do  not  take  it  of!'  till  about  thirty-five 
or  forty  minutes  before  serving,  and  then  baste  it  continually. 
Bring  the  haunch  nearer  to  the  fire  before  you  take  off  the 
paste,  and  froth  it  up  as  you  would  venison. 

A gravy  must  be  made  of  a pound  and  a half  of  loin  of 
old  mutton,  simmered  in  a pint  of  water  to  half,  and  no 
seasoning  but  salt : brown  it  with  a little  burnt  sugar, 
and  send  it  up  in  the  dish  ; but  there  should  be  a good  deal  of 
gravy  in  the  meat ; for  though  long  at  the  fire,  the  distance 
and  covering  will  prevent  its  roasting  out. 

Serve  with  currant-jelly  sauce. 

To  stew  Mutton . 

Cut  slices  out  of  the  middle  part  of  a leg  of  mutton  ; season 
them  with  white  pepper  and  salt,  and  put  them  into  a stew-pan ; 
cover  the  steaks  with  water  and  a little  gravy,  and  add  some 
onions  sliced.  Let  the  stew-pan  be  covered  close,  and  when, 
one  side  of  the  steaks  is  done  enough,  let  them  be  turned  ; 
when  a little  butter,  rolled  in  flour,  should  be  added.  If 
stewed  beyond  twenty  minutes,  the  meat  will  become  hard. 
— This  is  a very  good  dish  for  a private  family  where  a little 
economy  is  necessary.  Beef  may  be  dressed  in  the  same 
simple  way.  Shalot,  garlic,  or  catsup,  may  be  added,  as  the 
family  may  think  proper. 

Neck  of  Mutton. 

This  joint  is  particularly  useful,  as  many  dishes  may  be 
made  of  it ; but  it  is  not  advantageous  for  the  family.  The 
bones  should  be  cut  short,  which  the  butchers  will  not  do  un- 
less particularly  desired. 

The  best  end  of  the  neck  may  be  boiled,  and  served  with 
turnips ; or  roasted ; or  dressed  in  steaks,  in  pies,  or  harrico. 
The  scrags  may  be  stewed  in  broth  ; or  with  a small  quantity 
of  water,  some  small  onions,  a few  pepper-corns  and  a little 
rice,  and  served  together. 

When  a neck  is  to  be  boiled  to  look  particularly  nice,  saw 
down  the  chine-bone,  strip  the  ribs  half-way  down,  and  chop 
oft  the  ends  of  the  bones  about  four  inches.  The  skin  should 
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not  be  taken  off  till  boiled,  and  then  the  fat  will  look  the  whiter. 
When  there  is  more  fat  to  the  neck  or  loin  of  mutton  than  it  is 
agreeable  to  eat  with  the  lean,  it  makes  an  uncommonly  good 
suet-pudding,  or  crust  for  a meat  pie,  if  cut  very  fine. 

To  roast  a Shoulder  of  Mutton. 

A shoulder  of  seven  pounds  weight  will  take  an  hour  and 
a half:  put  the  spit  in  close  to  the  shank  bone,  and  run  it  along 
the  blade  bone.  Serve  with  onion  sauce. 

N.  B.  The  blade  bone  is  a favourite  luncheon  or  supper 
relish,  scored,  peppered  and  salted,  and  broiled,  or  done  in  a 
Dutch  oven. 

A Shoulder  of  Mutton  called  Hen  and  Chickens. 

Half  roast  a shoulder,  then  take  it  up,  and  cut  off  the  blade 
at  the  first  joint,  and  both  the  flaps,  to  make  the  blade 
round ; score  the  blade  round  in  diamonds,  throw  a little  pep- 
per and  salt  over  it,  and  set  it  in  a tin  oven  to  broil.  Cut  the 
flaps  and  meat  off  the  shank  in  thin  slices,  and  put  the  gravy 
that  came  out  of  the  mutton  into  a stew-pan,  with  a little  good 
gravy,  two  spoonfuls  of  walnut  catsup,  one  of  browning,  a 
little  Cayenne  pepper,  and  one  or  two  shalots.  When  your 
meat  is  tender,  thicken  it  with  flour  and  butter,  put  it  into  the 
dish  with  the  gravy,  and  lay  the  blade  on  the  top.  Garnish 
with  green  pickles. 

Shoulder  of  Mutton  en  Epigram. 

Roast  a shoulder  of  mutton  till  it  is  nearly  enough,  then 
carefully  take  off  the  skin  about  the  thickness  of  a crown 
piece,  and  also  the  shank-bone  at  the  end.  Season  both  the 
skin  and  shank-bone  with  pepper,  salt,  a little  lemon  peel  cut 
small,  and  a few  sweet  herbs  and  crumbs  of  bread  : lay  this  on 
the  gridiron  till  it  is  of  a fine  brown ; and  in  the  meantime, 
take  the  rest  of  the  meat,  and  cut  it  like  a hash,  in  pieces 
about  the  bigness  of  a,  shilling.  Save  the  gravy  and  put  to  it, 
with  a few  spoonfuls  of  strong  gravy,  a little  nutmeg,  half  an 
onion  cut  fine,  a small  bundle  of  herbs,  a little  pepper  and 
salt,  some  girkins  cut  very  small,  a few  mushrooms,  two  or 
three  truffles  cut  small,  two  spoonfuls  of  wine,  and  a little 
flour  dredged  into  it.  Let  all  these  stew  together  very  slowly 
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for  five  or  six  minutes,  but  be  careful  it  does  not  boil.  Take 
out  the  sweet-herbs,  lay  the  hash  in  the  dish,  and  the  broiled 
upon  it.  Garnish  with  pickles. 

To  boil  a Shoulder  of  Mutton  with  Oysters. 

Hang  it  some  days,  then  salt  it  well  for  two  days ; bone  it, 
and  sprinkle  it  with  pepper,  and  a bit  of  mace  pounded:  lay 
some  oysters  over  it,  and  roll  the  meat  up  tight,  and  tie  it. 
Stew  it  in  a small  quantity  of.  water,  with  an  onion  and  a few 
pepper-corns,  till  quite  tender. 

Have  ready  a little  good  gravy,  and  some  oysters  stewed 
iu  it ; thicken  this  with  flour  and  butter*,  and  pour  over  the 
mutton  when  the  tape  is  taken  off.  The  stew-pan  should  be 
kept  close  covered. 

To  roast  a Saddle  of  Mutton. 

Let  it  be  well  kept  first.  Raise  the  skin,  and  then  skewer 
it  on  again  ; take  it  off  a quarter  of  an  hour  before  serving, 
sprinkle  it  with  some  salt,  baste  it,  and  dredge  it  well  with 
flour.  The  rump  should  be  split,  and  skewered  back  on  each 
side.  The  joint  may  be  large  or  small  according  to  the  com- 
pany : it  is  the  most  elegant  if  the  latter.  Being  broad,  it 
requires  a high  and  strong  fire. 

Fillet  of  Mutton  braised. 

Take  off  the  chump  end  of  the  loin,  butter  some  paper, 
and  put  over  it,  and  then  paste  as  for  venison;  roast  it  two 
hours.  Do  not  let  it  be  the  least  brown.  Have  ready  some 
French  beans  boiled,  and  drained  on  a sieve;  and  while  the 
mutton  is  being  glazed,  give  them  one  heat  up  in  gravy,  and 
lay  them  on  the  dish  with  the  meat  over  them. 

Fillet  of  Mutton  with  Cucumbers. 

Take  the  best  end  of  a neck  of  mutton,  cut  off  the  under 
bone,  leaving  the  long  ones  on ; then  trim  it  neatly,  lard  it,  let 
it  remain  plain,  roast  it  gently,  and  serve  it  up  with  cucum- 
bers or  sorrel  sauce  under  it. 

ITarrico  of  Mutton. 

Take  ofl  some  of  the  fat,  and  cut  the  middle  or  best  end  of 
the  neck  into  rather  thin  steaks ; flour  and  fry  them  in  their  own 
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fat  of  a fine  light  brown,  but  not  enough  for  eating.  Then 
put  them  into  a dish  while  you  fry  the  carrots,  turnips,  and 
onions  ; the  carrots  and  turnips  in  dice,  the  onions  sliced  ; but 
they  must  only  be  wanned,  not  browned,  or  you  need  not  fry 
them.  Then  lay  the  steaks  at  the  bottom  of  a stew-pan,  the 
vegetables  over  them,  and  pour  as  much  boiling  water  as  will 
just  cover  them ; give  one  boil,  skim  well,  and  then  set  the 
pan  on  the  side  of  the  fire  to  simmer  gently  till  tender.  In 
three  or  four  hours  skim  them  : and  add  pepper,  salt,  and  a 
spoonful  of  catsup. 


To  ragout  Mutton. 

Cut  some  thin  slices,  the  right  way  of  the  grain,  off  a fine 
leg  of  mutton,  and  pare  off  all  the  skin  and  fat.  Then  put  a 
piece  of  butter  into  your  stew-pan,  and  shake  some  flour  over 
it ; add  to  these  two  or  three  slices  of  lemon,  with  half  an 
onion  cut  very  small,  a bunch  of  sweet-herbs,  and  a blade  of 
mace.  Put  your  meat  with  these  into  the  pan,  stir  them  to- 
gether, for  five  or  six  minutes,  and  then  put  in  half  a pint  of 
gravy,  with  an  anchovy  minced  small,  and  a piece  of  butter 
rolled  in  flour.  Stir  the  whole  well  together,  and  when  it  has 
stewed  about  ten  minutes,  dish  it  up,  and  serve  it  to  table. 
Garnish  with  pickles  and  sliced  lemon. 

To  hash  Mutton. 

Cut  thin  slices  of  dressed  mutton,  fat  and  lean ; flour  them ; 
have  ready  a little  onion  boiled  in  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of 
water;  add  to  it  a little  gravy  and  the  meat  seasoned,  and 
make  it  hot,  but  not  to  boil.  Serve  in  a covered  dish.  Instead 
of  onion,  a clove,  a spoonful  of  currant -jelly,  and  half  a glass 
of  port  wine,  will  give  an  agreeable  flavour  of  venison,  if  the 
meat  be  fine. 

Pickled  cucumber,  or  walnut,  cut  small,  warm  in  it  for 
change. 

* 

To  di'ess  Mutton  the  Turkish  way. 

Having  cut  your  meat  into  thin  slices,  wash  it  in  vinegar, 
and  put  it  into  a pot  or  sauce-pan  that  has  a close  cover  to  it. 
Put  in  some  rice,  whole  pepper,  and  three  or  four  whole 
onions.  Let  all  these  stew  together,  skimming  it  frequently. 
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When  enough^  take  out  the  onions,  and  season  with  salt  to 
your  palate.  Lay  the  mutton  in  the  dish,  and  pour  the  rice 
and  liquor  over  it. 

To  dress  a Breast  of  Mutton. 

Cut  off  the  superfluous  fat,  and  roast  and  serve  the  meat 
with  stewed  cucumbers ; or  to  eat  cold,  cover  with  chopped 
parsley.  Or  half-boil,  and  then  grill  before  the  fire  ; in  which 
case  cover  it  with  crumbs  and  herbs,  and  serve  with  coper 
sauce.  Or  if  boned,  take  off  a good  deal  of  the  fat,  and  cover 
it  with  bread,  herbs,  and  seasoning ; then  roll  and  boil ; and 
serve  with  chopped  walnuts,  or  capers  and  butter. 

To  collar  a Breast  of  Mutton. 

Bone  your  mutton,  and  rub  it  over  with  the  yolk  of  an 
egg  ; then  grate  over  it  a little  lemon  peel,  and  a nutmeg,  with 
a little  pepper  and  salt ; then  chop  small  one  tea-cupful  of  ca- 
pers, two  anchovies  ; shred  fine  a handful  of  parsley,  a few 
sweet  herbs ; mix  them  with  the  crumbs  of  a penny  loaf,  and 
strew  it  over  your  mutton,  and  roll  it  up  tight;  boil  it  two 
hours  ; then  take  it  up,  and  put  it  into  a pickle  made  as  for  the 
calf’s  head. 

To  grill  a Breast  of  Mutton. 

Score  a breast  of  mutton  in  diamonds,  and  rub  it  over 
with  the  yolk  of  an  egg ; then  strew  on  a few  bread  crumbs 
and  shred  parsley  ; put  it  in  a Dutch  oven  to  broil:  baste  it 
with  fresh  butter  : pour  in  the  dish  good  caper  sauce,  and 
serve  it  up. 

To  roast  a Loin  of  Mutton. 

It  will  take  from  an  hour  and  a half  to  an  hour  and  three 
quarters  to  roast  a loin. 

Spit  it  on  a skewer  or  lark- spit,  and  tie  that  on  the  common 
spit,  and  do  not  spoil  the  meat  by  running  the  spit  through  the 
prime  part  of  it. 

Common  cooks  very  seldom  brown  the  ends  of  necks  and 
loins;  to  have  this  done  nicely,  let  the  fire  be  a few  inches 
longer  at  each  end,  than  the  joint  that  is  roasting,  and  occasion- 
ally place  the  spit  slanting,  so  that  each  end  may  get  sufficient 
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fire  ; otherwise,  after  the  meat  is  done,  you  must  take  it  up, 
and  put  the  ends  before  the  fire.  The  most  elegant  way  of 
carving  this,  is  to  cut  it  lengthwise  as  you  do  a saddle. 

To  roll  a Loin  of  Mutton. 

Hang  the  mutton  till  tender  ; bone  it,  and  lay  a seasoning 
of  pepper,  allspice,  mace,  nutmeg,  and  a few  cloves,  all  in 
fine  powder,  over  it.  Next  day  prepare  a stuffing  as  for  hare; 
beat  the  meat,  and  cover  it  with  the  stuffing ; roll  it  up  tight, 
and  tie  it.  Half-bake  it  in  a slow  oven  ; let  it  grow  cold ; take 
off  the  fat,  and  put  the  gravy  into  a stew-pan  ; flour  the  meat, 
and  put  it  in  likewise  ; stew  it  till  almost  ready  ; and  add  a 
glass  of  port  wine,  some  catsup,  an  anchovy,  and  a little 
lemon  pickle,  half  an  hour  before  serving:  serve  it  in  the 
gravy,  and  with  jelly  sauce.  A few  fresh  mushrooms  are  a 
great  improvement;  but  if  to  eat  like  hare,  do  not  use  these, 
nor  the  lemon  pickle. 

To  roast  a collared  Loin  of  Mutton. 

Take  off  the  fat  from  the  upper  side,  and  the  meat  from 
the  under  side  of  a loin  of  mutton;  bone  it;  season  it  with 
pepper  and  salt,  and  some  shalot  or  sweet  herbs,  chopped  very 
small.  Let  it  be  rolled  up  very  tight,  well  tied  round,  and 
roasted  gently.  About  an  hour  and  three  quarters  will  do  it. 
While  this  is  roasting,  half-bo.il  the  meat  taken  from  the  under 
side,  then  mince  it  small,  put  it  into  half  a pint  of  gravy,  and 
against  the  mutton  is  ready,  heat  this,  and  pour  it  into  the 
dish  when  it  is  served  up. 

To  stew  a Loin  of  Mutton. 

Bone  a loin  of  aged  mutton,  taking  off  the  skin,  and  the 
inside  fat.  Then  stew  it  in  gravy  till  it  becomes  a good  brown. 
Put  into  the  stew-pan,  with  the  mutton,  two  anchovies,  and 
half  a clove  of  garlic.  Stew  moderately  till  the  meat  become 
tender.  Half  an  hour  before  taking  up,  add  a few  spoonfuls 
of  port  wine,  and  some  catsup.  Skim  off  the  fat,  and  thicken 
the  sauce  with  butter  and  flour. — If  well  dressed,  this  is  a good 
looking  dish,  and  in  general  is  approved  of.  It  eats  very  well 
with  venison  sauce. 
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Mutton  Ham. 

Take  a bind  quarter  of  mutton,  cut  it  like  a ham,  and  rub 
it  well  with  an  ounce  of  saltpetre,  a pound  of  coarse  sugar, 
and  a pound  of  common  salt,  mixed  well  together.  Lay  it  in 
a deepish  tray  with  the  skin  downward,  and  baste  it  with  the 
pickle  every  day  for  a fortnight.  Then  roll  it  in  saw-dust,  and 
hang  it  in  a wood-smoke  for  a fortnight.  Then  boil  it,  and 
hang  it  up  in  a dry  place.  You  may  dress  it  whole,  or  cut 
slices  off,  and  broil  them,  which  will  eat  well,  and  have  an  ex- 
cellent flavour. 

Mutton  Collops. 

Take  a loin  of  mutton  that  has  been  well  hung ; and  cut 
from  the  part  next  the  leg  some  collops  very  thin.  Take  out 
the  sinews.  Season  the  collops  with  salt,  pepper,  and  mace  ; 
and  strew  over  them  shred  parsley,  thyme,  and  two  or  three 
shalots  : fry  them  in  butter  till  half  done  ; add  half  a pint  of 
gravy,  a little  juice  of  lemon,  and  a piece  of  butter  rubbed  in 
flour  ; and  simmer  the  whole  very  gently  five  minutes.  They 
should  be  served  immediately,  or  they  will  be  hard. 

Mutton  Cutlets  plain  broiled. 

Cut  the  cutlets  either  from  a neck  or  loin,  trim  them  neat, 
broil  them  over  the  stove  of  a nice  brown  on  both  sides,  and 
season  them  with  white  pepper  and  salt:  the  dish  should  be 
quite  hot  before  the  cutlets  are  put  on  it,  put  them  round  the 
dish,  and  some  sauce  in  the  middle. 

Mutton  Chops  dressed  in  the  Portuguese  Fashion. 

The  chops  are  to  be  first  about  half  fried  with  sliced  onion 
or  shalots,  a bay  leaf  or  two,  some  chopped  parsley,  salt,  and 
pepper,  forcemeat  then  being  placed  or  spread  on' a piece  of 
writing  paper  for  each  chop,  it  is  put  in,  covered  with  more 
forcemeat,  and  twisted  closely  up ; a hole  being  left  for  the 
end  of  the  bone  to  pass  through.  In  this  state,  it  is  broiled  on 
a gentle  fire,  and  served  up  either  with  sauce  Robert  or  a little 
good  gravy. 

To  broil  Mutton  Steaks. 

Cut  your  steaks  about  half  an  inch  thick,  and  if  it  be  the 
loin,  take  off  the  skin  with  a part  of  the  fat.  When  your  grid- 
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iron  is  hot,  rub  it  with  fresh  suet,  lay  on  your  steaks,  and  keep 
turning  them  as  quick  as  possible : if  you  do  not  take  great 
care,  the  fat  that  drops  from  them  into  the  fire  will  smoke  and 
spoil  them  ; but  this  may  be  in  a great  measure  prevented,  by 
placing  your  gridiron  on  a slant.  When  enough,  put  them  into 
a hot  dish,  rub  them  well  with  butter,  slice  a shalot  very  thin 
into  a spoonful  of  water,  and  pour  it  on  them,  with  a spoonful 
of  catsup.  Serve  them  up  hot,  with  scraped  horseradish  and 
pickles. 

To  fry  Mutton  Steaks. 

Mix  a little  chopped  parsley,  thyme,  and  lemon  peel,  with 
a spoonful  or  two  of  fine  bread  crumbs,  a little  grated  nutmeg, 
some  pepper  and  salt.  Take  some  steaks  from  a neck  or  loin 
of  mutton,  cut  off  most  of  the  fat,  beat  them  well,  rub  them 
with  yolk  of  egg,  and  strew  them  pretty  thick  with  the  bread 
and  herbs.  Fry  them  of  a nice  brown,  and  serve  them  up 
with  crisped  parsley  in  the  dish. 

Veal  is  very  nice  done  in  the  same  manner. 

To  stew  Mutton  Steaks. 

Take  some  steaks  off  the  best  end  of  a loin  of  mutton,  or 
some  slices  out  of  the  middle  part  of  a leg.  Season  them  with 
pepper  and  salt,  lay  them  into  a stew-pan  with  some  sliced 
onion,  and  cover  them  with  water  and  a little  gravy.  When 
done  on  one  side,  turn  the  steaks  on  the  other,  and  thicken  the 
gravy  at  the  same  time  with  some  flour  and  butter.  A little 
shalot,  or  catsup,  or  both,  may  be  added  at  pleasure.  Twenty 
or  twenty-five  minutes  will  stew  them  enough.  Long  stewing 
makes  meat  hard. 

Steaks  of  Mutton , or  Lamb,  and  Cucumbers. 

Quarter  cucumbers,  and  lay  them  into  a deep  dish,  sprinkle 
them  with  salt,  and  pour  vinegar  over  them.  Fry  the  chops 
of  a fine  brown,  and  put  them  into  a stew-pan ; drain  the 
cucumbers,  and  put  over  the  steaks;  add  some  sliced  onions, 
pepper,  and  salt ; pour  hot  water  or  weak  broth  on  them  ; stew 
and  skim  well. 
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Mutton  Steaks  Ma intenon. 

Half-fry,  stew  them  while  hot,  with  herbs,  crumbs,  and 
seasoning;  put  them  in  paper  immediately,  and  finish  on  the 
gridiron.  Be  careful  the  paper  does  not  catch:  rub  a bit  of 
butter  on  it  first  to  prevent  that. 

To  make  French  Steaks  of  a Neck  of  Mutton. 

Let  your  mutton  be  very  good  and  large,  and  cut  off  most 
part  of  the  fat  of  the  neck,  and  then  cut  the  steaks  two  inches 
thick;  make  a large  hole  through  the  middle  of  the  fleshy 
part  of  every  steak  with  a penknife,  and  stuff  it  with  foice- 
meat  made  of  bread  crumbs,  beef  suet,  a little  nutmeg,  pep- 
per and  salt,  mixed  up  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg ; when  they 
are  stuffed,  wrap  them  in  writing  paper,  and  put  them  in 
a Dutch  oven  ; set  them  before  the  fire  to  broil ; they  will  take 
near  an  hour ; put  a little  brown  gravy  in  your  dish,  and  serve 
them  up  in  the  papers. 

Mutton  Chops  in  Disguise. 

Rub  the  chops  over  with  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  and  a little 
parsley.  Roll  each  in  half  a sheet  of  white  paper,  well  but- 
tered within-side,  and  close  the  two  ends.  Boil  some  hog’s 
lard,  or  beef  dripping,  in  a stew  pan,  and  put  the  steaks  in  it. 
Fry  them  of  a fine  brown,  then  take  them  out,  and  let  the  fat 
thoroughly  drain  from  them.  Lay  them  in  your  dish,  and 
serve  them  up  with  good  gravy  in  a sauce-boat.  Garnish  with 
horse-radish  and  fried  parsley. 

Mutton  Rumps  a-la-Braisc. 

Boil  six  mutton  rumps  for  fifteen  minutes  in  water,  then 
take  them  out,  and  cut  them  into  two,  and  put  them  into  a 
stew-pan,  with  half  a pint  of  good  gravy,  a gill  of  white  wine, 
an  onion  stuck  with  cloves,  and  a little  salt  and  Cayenne  pepper. 
Cover  them  close,  and  stew  them  till  they  are  tender,  'fake 
them  and  the  onion  out,  and  thicken  the  gravy  with  a little 
butter  rolled  in  flour,  a spoonful  of  browning,  and  the  juice  of 
half  a lemon.  Boil  it  up  till  it  is  smooth,  but  not  too  thick. 
Then  put  in  your  rumps,  give  them  a shake  or  two,  and  dish 
them  up  hot.  Garnish  with  horse-radish  and  beet  root.  For 
variety,  you  may  leave  the  rumps  whole,  and  lard  six  kidneys 
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on  one  side,  and  do  them  the  same  as  the  rumps,  only  not  boil 
them,  and  put  the  rumps  in  the  middle  of’  the  dish,  and  kid- 
neys round  them,  with  the  sauce  over  all. 

Mutton  Sausages. 

Take  a pound  of  the  rawest  part  of  the  leg  of  mutton  that 
has  been  either  roasted  or  boiled  ; chop  it  extremely  small,  and 
season  it  with  pepper,  salt,  mace,  and  nutmeg:  add  to  it  six 
ounces  of  beef  suet,  some  sweet  herbs,  two  anchovies,  and  a 
pint  of  oysters,  all  chopped  very  small ; a quarter  of  a pound 
of  grated  bread,  some  of  the  anchovy  liquor,  and  the  yolks 
and  whites  of  two  eggs  well  beaten.  Put  it  all,  when  well  mix- 
ed, '(into  a little  pot,  and  use  it  by  rolling  it  into  balls  or  sausage- 
shape  and  frying.  If  approved,  a little  shalot  may  be  added, 
or  garlic,  which  is  a great  improvement. 

To  dress  Mutton  Rumps  and  Kidneys. 

Bone  four  rumps,  (or  more  properly  called  tails)  fill  them 
with  forced  meat,  and  put  them  in  a stew-pan  with  about  half 
a pint  of  best  stock  : split  six  kidneys,  and  put  them  in  a stew- 
pan,  cover  them  over  with  bacon  ; put  them  on  a slow  stove  to 
simmer  gently  for  about  two  hours.  When  done  take  the 
rumps  up  and  glaze  them  ; put  the  kidneys  into  another  stew- 
pan  ; strain  the  liquor  they  were  done  in,  skim  the  fat  from  it, 
and  reduce  it  to  a glaze ; then  add  some  coulis,  make  it  hot, 
squeeze  a lemon  in  it,  and  put  a little  Cayenne  pepper ; put  it 
to  the  kidneys : put  the  kidneys  round  the  dish,  the  sauce  over 
them,  and  the  rumps  in  the  middle.  Garnish  with  paste  or 
croutons. 

i 

To  dress  Mutton  Rumps  and  Kidneys,  with  Rice. 

Stew  six  rumps  in  some  good  mutton  gravy  half  an  hour ; 
then  take  them  up,  and  let  them  stand  to  cool.  Clear  the  gravy 
from  the  fat;  and  put  into  it  four  ounces  of  boiled  rice,  an 
onion  stuck  with  cloves,  and  a blade  of  mace  ; boil  them  till 
the  rice  is  thick.  Wash  the  rumps  with  yolks  of  eggs  well 
beaten,  and  strew  over  them  crumbs  of  bread,  a little  pepper 
and  salt,  chopped  parsley  and  thyme,  and  grated  lemon  peel. 
Fry  in  butter  of  a fine  brown.  While  the  rumps  are  stewing, 
lard  the  kidneys,  and  put  them  to  roast  in  a Dutch  oven.  When 
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the  rumps  are  fried,  the  grease  must  be  drained  before  they 
are  put  on  the  dish  ; and  the  pan  being  cleared  likewise  from 
the  fat,  warm  the  rice  in  it.  Lay  the  latter  on  the  dish;  the 
rumps  put  round  on  the  rice,  the  narrow  ends  towards  the 
middle,  and  the  kidneys  between.  Garnish  with  hard  eggs 
cut  in  half,  the  white  being  left  on  ; or  with  different  coloured 
pickles. 

Mutton  kebobbed. 

Take  all  the  fat  out  of  a loin  of  mutton,  and  that  on  the 
outside  also  if  too  fat,  and  remove  the  skin.  Joint  it  at  every 
bone  : mix  a small  nutmeg  grated  with  a little  salt  and  pepper, 
crumbs  and  herbs ; dip  the  steaks  into  the  yolks  of  three  eggs, 
and  sprinkle  the  above  mixture  ail  over  them.  Then  place  the 
steaks  together  as  they  were  before  they  were  cut  asunder,  tie 
them,  and  fasten  them  on  a small  spit.  Roast  them  at  a quick 
fire ; set  a dish  under,  and  baste  them  with  a good  piece  of 
butter  and  the  liquor  that  comes  from  the  meat ; but  throw 
some  more  of  the  above  seasoning  over.  When  done  enough, 
take  it  up,  and  lay  it  in  a dish  ; have  half  a pint  of  good  gravy 
ready  besides  that  in  the  dish ; and  put  into  it  two  spoonfuls  of 
catsup,  and  rub  down  a tea-spoonful  of  flour  with  it ; give  this 
a boil,  and  pour  it  over  the  mutton,  but  first  skim  off  the  fat 
well.  Mind  to  keep  the  meat  hot  till  the  gravy  is  quite  ready. 

An  excellent  Hotch-potch . 

Stew  peas,  lettuce,  and  onions,  in  a very  little  water  with 
a beef  or  ham-bone.  While  these  are  doing,  fry  some  mutton 
or  lamb  steaks  seasoned,  of  a nice  brown  ; three  quarters  of 
an  hour  before  dinner,  put  the  steaks  into  a stew-pan,  and 
the  vegetables  over  them ; stew  them,  and  serve  all  together  in 
a tureen. 

Or : knuckle  of  veal,  and . scrag  of  mutton,  stewed  with 
vegetables  as  above ; to  both  add  a bit  of  butter  rolled  in 
flour. 

China  Chilo. 

Mince  a pint  basin  of  undressed  neck  of  mutton,  or  leg, 
and  some  of  the  fat ; put  two  onions,  a lettuce,  a pint  of  green 
peas,  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  a tea-spoonful  of  pepper,  four 
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spoonfuls  of  water,  and  two  or  three  ounces  of  clarified  butter, 
into  a stew-pan  closely  covered  ; simmer  two  hours,  and  serve 
in  the  middle  of  a dish  of  boiled  dry  rice.  If  cayenne  is  ap- 
proved, add  a little. 

To  dress  Sheep’s  Trotters . 

Boil  them  in  water,  and  then  put  them  into  a stew-pan 
with  a glass  of  white  wine,  half  a pint  of  broth,  as  much 
eoulis,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  with  salt,  whole  pepper,  and 
mace.  Stew  them  by  a slow  fire  till  the  sauce  is  reduced,  then 
take  out  the  herbs,  and  serve  them  upon  a grattan. — Sheep’s 
trotters  may  be  served  with  a ragout  of  cucumbers. 
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Leg  of  Lamb  boiled,  and  Loin  fried. 

CUT  your  leg  from  the  loin,  and  boil  it  three  quarters  of  an 
hour.  Cut  the  loin  in  handsome  steaks,  beat  them  with  a 
cleaver,  and  fry  them  a good  brown.  Then  stew  them  a little 
in  strong  gravy.  Put  your  leg  on  the  dish,  and  lay  your  steaks 
round  it.  Pour  on  your  gravy,  lay  round  lumps  of  staved 
spinach  and  crisped  parsley  on  every  steak.  Send  it  to  table 
with  gooseberry  sauce  in  a boat,  and  garnish  with  lemon. 

To  roast  a Leg  of  Lamb. 

This  joint  must  be  roasted  with  a quick  clear  fire.  Baste  it 
as  soon  as  you  iay  it  down,  sprinkle  on  a little  salt,  and  when 
near  done  dredge  it  with  flour.  It  will  take  an  hour  and  for- 
ty minutes  to  roast  it  well. 

Leg  of  Lamb  and  Cucumbers. 

Put  the  leg  on  the  spit,  butter  and  salt"  it,  then  paper  it 
and  tie  it  on.  When  done  take  it  up  and  glaze  it:  put  the 
sauce  on  the  dish,  and  then  the  lamb. 
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Ta  roast  a Fore-quarter  of  Lamb. 

Roast  it  either  whole,  or  in  separate  parts.  If  left  to  be 
gold,  chopped  parsley  should  be  sprinkled  over  it.  Ihe  neck 
and  breast  together  are  called  a scoven. 

A Fore-quarter  of  House  Lamb. 

A small  fore- quarter  of  house  lamb  will  take  an  hour  and 
a half  roasting  ; a leg  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  When  it  is 
done,  and  put  into  the  dish,  cut  off  the  shoulder,  and  pepper 
and  salt  the  ribs.  Serve  it  up  with  salad,  brocoli,  potatoes, 
or  mint  sauce. 

A Quarter  of  Lamb  forced. 

Take  a large  leg  of  lamb,  cut  a long  slit  on  the  back  side, 
and  take  out  the  meat ; but  be  careful  you  do  not  deface  the 
other  side.  Then  chop  the  meat  small  with  marrow,  half  a 
pound  of  beef  suet,  some  oysters,  an  anchovy  washed,  an 
onion,  some  sweet  herbs,  a little  lemon  peel,  and  some  beaten 
mace  and  nutmeg.  Beat  all  these  together  in  a mortar,  stuff 
ifp  the  leg  in  the  shape  it  was  before,  sew  it  up,  and  rub  it 
all  over  with  the  yolks  of  eggs  beaten ; spit  it,  flour  it 
all  over,  lay  it  to  the  fire,  and  baste  it  with  butter.  An 
hour  will  roast  it.  In  the  meantime,  cut  the  loin  into  steaks, 
season  them  with  pepper,  salt,  and  nutmeg,  lemon  peel 
cut  fine,  and  a few  herbs.  Fry  them  in  fresh  butter  of  a 
fine  brown,  then  pour  out  all  the  butter,  put  in  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  white  wine,  shake  it  about,  and  then  add  half  a pint  of 
strong  gravy,  wherein  good  spice  has  been  boiled,  a quarter  of 
a pint  of  oysters,  and  the  liquor,  some  mushrooms,  and  a 
spoonful  of  the  pickle,  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and 
the  yolk  of  an  egg  beat  fine ; stir  all  these  together  till  thick, 
then  lay  your  leg  of  lamb  in  the  dish,  and  the  loin  round 
it.  Pour  the  sauce  over  them,  and  garnish  with  lemon. 

Breast  of  Lamb  and  Cucumbers. 

Cut  off  the  chine  bone  from  the  breast,  and  set  it  on  to  stew 
with  a pint  of  gravy.  When  the  bones  would  draw  out,  put 
it  on  the  gridiron  to  grill ; and  then  lay  it  in  a dish  on  cucum- 
bers nicely  stewed. 
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To  roast  a Shoulder  of  Larnlf. 

A shoulder  of  lamb  will  take  about  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  to  roast ; finish  it,  and  put  good  gravy  in  the  dish,  and 
then  the  lamb  ; send  mint  sauce  in  a boat. 

Shoulder  of  Lamb  forced,  with  Sorrel  Sauce. 

Bone  a shoulder  of  lamb,  and  fill  it  up  with  forcemeat ; 
braise  it  two  hours  over  a slow  stove.  Take  it  up,  glaze  it ; 
or  it  may  be  glazed  only,  and  not  braised.  Serve  with  sorrel 
sauce  under  the  lamb. 

Shoulder  of  Lamb  grilled. 

Having  roasted  the  shoulder  till  three  parts  done,  take  it 
up,  and  with  a sharp  knife  score  it  in  small  diamonds,  season- 
ing with  pepper  and  salt,  or  if  intended  to  be  highly  seasoned, 
with  cayenne  ; broil  of  a nice  brown,  and  serve  with  a good 
coulis  under  it,  to  which  add  two  spoonfuls  of  catsup,  a little 
lemon  juice  and  butter,  and  place  over  thin  slices  of  lemon. 

Shoulder  of  Lamb,  and  Sorrel  Sauce. 

Take  the  blade  bone  out,  and  fill  up  the  place  with  forced 
meat ; sew  it  up  and  put  it  into  a braise,  and  put  it  on  the 
stove  to  simmer  quite  slow  : when  done  glaze  it,  put  the  sorrel 
sauce  on  the  dish,  and  the  lamb  on  it : garnish  with  either 
paste  or  croutons. 

To  fry  a Loin  or  Neck  of  Lamb. 

Having  cut  your  lamb  into  chops,  rub  both  sides  of  them 
with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  sprinkle  some  grated  bread  over 
them,  mixed  with  a little  parsley,  thyme,  marjoram,  winter 
savory,  and  a little  lemon  peel,  all  chopped  very  fine.  Fry 
in  butter  till  of  a nice  light  brown,  and  garnish  with  fried 

parsley. 

To  roast  Ribs  of  Lamb. 

Saw  the  chine  bone  off,  and  cut  the  chine  bone  from  the 
breast,  skin  it,  cut  the  scrag  off,  crack  the  ribs  across  the  mid- 
dle, put  skewers  cross-ways,  and  put  the  spit  under  the  skew- 
ers • it  will  take  half  an  hour  to  roast ; baste  it  with  butter 
several  times ; just  before  you  take  it  up,  baste,  flour,  and 
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salt  it ; put  gravy  in  the  dish : garnish  with  water-cresses : 
send  mint  sauce  in  a boat. 

To  boil  Grass  Lamb. 

Whatever  the  number  of  pounds  is  that  the  joint  weighs, 
so  many  quarters  of  an  hour  must  it  boil.  When  done,  serve 
it  up  with  spinach,  carrots,  cabbage,  or  brocoli. 

Lamb  Steaks. 

Fry  them  of  a beautiful  brown;  when  served,  throw  over 
them  a good  quantity  of  crumbs  of  bread  fried,  and  crimped 
parsley. 

Mutton  or  lamb  steaks,  seasoned  and  broiled  in  buttered 
papers,  either  with  ’crumbs  and  herbs,  or  without,  are  a 
genteel  dish,  and  eat  well. 

Sauce  for  them,  called  sauce  Robert,  will  be  found  in  the 
list  of  Sauces. 


Lamb  Chops. 

Cut  a neck  of  lamb  neatly  into  chops,  and  rub  them  over 
with  egg  yolk;  then  strew  over  them  some  breadcrumbs,  mix- 
ed with  a little  clove,  mace,  white  pepper,  and  salt.  Fry  to 
a nice  brown,  and  place  the  chops  regularly  round  a dish, 
leaving  an  opening  in  the  middle,  to  be  filled  with  stewed 
spinach,  cucumber,  or  sorrel. 

\ 

House-lamb  Steaks,  white. 

Stew  them  in  milk  and  water  till  very  tender,  with  a bit  of 
lemon  peel,  a little  salt,  some  pepper,  and  mace.  Have  ready 
some  veal  gravy,  and  put  the  steaks  into  it;  mix  some  mush- 
room powder,  a cup  of  cream,  and  the  least  bit  of  flour  ; 
shake  the  steaks  in  this  liquor;  stir  it,  and  let  it  get  quite  hot. 
Just  before  you  take  it  up,  put  in  a few  white  mushrooms. 
This  is  a good  substitute  when  poultry  is  very  dear. 

House-lamb  Steaks,  brown. 

Season  them  with  pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  grated  lemon  peel, 
and  chopped  parsley  ; but  dip  them  first  into  egg:  fry  them 
quick.  Thicken  some  good  gravy  with  a bit  of  flour  and 
butter ; and  add  to  it  a spoonful  of  port  wine,  and  some 
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oysters ; boil  it  up,  and  then  put  in  the  steaks  warm  ; let  them 
heat  up,  and  serve.  You  may  add  palates,  balls,  or  eggs,  if 
you  like. 

Lamb  Cutlets  ivith  Spinach. 

Cut  the  steaks  from  the  loin,  and  fry  them  : the  spinach  is 
to  be  slewed  and  put  into  the  dish  first,  and  then  the  cutlets 
round  it. 


Lamb  Cutlets,  with  Cucumber  Sauce. 

Cut  the  chine  off  a neck  of  lamb,  cut  it  into  cutlets,  and 
trim  them  neatly  : into  a stew-pan  put  three  ounces  of  butter, 
pepper,  salt,  chopped  eschalots,  thyme,  parsley,  and  lemon 
juice:  melt  the  butter,  and  putin  the  cutlets  till  three  parts 
done : take  them  up.  and  when  nearly  cool,  brush  them  over 
with  yolk  of  egg,  sprinkle  with  grated  bread,  and  fry  in 
boiling  lard : drain  off  the  fat,  and  serve  with  cucumber  sauce 
in  the  middle  of  the  dish. 

Veal  and  mutton  cutlets  maybe  dressed  in  the  same  manner. 

Lamb  Cutlets,  ivith  mashed  Potatoes. 

Prnceed  exactly  as  already  directed  for  cucumbers,  instead 
of  which  place  mashed  potatoes  in  the  middle  of  the  dish. 

Lamb's  Fry. 

Serve  it  fried  of  a beautiful  colour,  and  with  a good  deal 
of  dried  or  fried  parsley  over  it. 

Lamb's  Head. 

Wash  the  head  very  clean,  take  the  black  part  from  the 
eyes,  and  the  gall  from  the  liver.  Lay  the  head  in  warm  water ; 
boil  the  lights,  heart,  and  part  of  the  liver.  Chop  and  flour 
them,  and  toss  them  up  in  a sauce-pan  with  some  gravy,  cat- 
sup, and  a little  pepper,  salt,  lemon  juiee,  and  a spoonful  of 
cream.  Boil  the  head  very  white,  lay  it  in  the  middle  of  the 
dish,  and  the  mince-meat  round  it.  Place  the  other  parts  of 
the  liver  fried,  with  some  very  small  bits  of  bacon  on  the 
mince-meat,  and  the  brains  fried  in  little  cakes,  and  laid  on  the 
rim  of  the  dish,  with  some  crisped  parsley  put  between.  Pour 
a little  melted  butter  over  the  head,  and  garnish  with  lemon. 
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Lamb’s  Head,  another  way. 

Boil  the  head  and  pluck  tender,  but  do  not  let  the  liver  be 
too  much  done.  Hack  the  head  cross  and  cross,  grate  some 
nutmeg  over  it,  and  lay  it  in  a dish  before  a good  fire.  Grate 
some  crumbs  of  bread,  some  sweet  herbs  rubbed,  a little  lemon 
peel  chopped  fine,  a very  little  pepper  and  salt,  and  baste  it 
with  a little  butter  ; throw  a little  flour  over  it.  baste  and  dredge 
it.  Take  half  the  liver,  the  heart,  lights  and  tongue,  chop 
them  small,  with  about  a gill  of  gravy  or  water.  Shake  some 
flour  over  the  meat,  stir  it  together,  put  in  the  gravy  or  water, 
a good  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  a little  flour,  a little  pepper  and 
salt,  and  what  runs  from  the  head  in  the  dish.  Simmer  all 
together  a few  minutes,  and  add  half  a spoonful  of  vinegar; 
pour  it  into  the  dis'i,  lay  the  head  in  the  middle  of  the  mince- 
meat, have  ready  the  other  half  of  the  liver  cut  thin  with  some 
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slices  of  bacon  broiled,  and  lay  round  the  head.  Garnish  with 
lemon. 

Lamb's  Head  and  Hinge. 

Boil  the  head  by  itself  till  it  is  tender.  Boil  the  liver  and 
lights  till  they  are  nearly  done  enough,  then  mince  them. 
Take  about  half  a pint  of  the  liquor  they  were  boiled  in  ; 
thicken  it  with  a little  butter  and  flour,  add  a little  catsup,  a 
little  vinegar,  salt  and  pepper.  Put  in  the  brains  and  the 
mince,  and  let  it  stew  a short  time.  While  this  is  doing,  rub 
the  head,  which  should  be  parted  in  two,  with  yolk  of  egg, 
strew  it  with  bread  crumbs  and  chopped  parsley;  and  brown 
it  with  a salamander,  or  in  a Dutch  oven.  Then  serve  it  up 
with  the  mince  poured  round  it.  The  heart  may  be  seasoned 
and  broiled  if  preferred,  instead  of  mincing  it.  ■ 

Lamb’s  Head  minced. 

Chop  the  head  in  halves,  and  blanch  it  with  the  liver, 
heart,  and  lights:  clean  the  brains  in  warm  water,  dip  them  in 
yolk  of  egg,  grated  bread,  and  chopped  parsley,  seasoned  /with 
white  pepper  and  salt ; and  whilst  the  head  is  blanching,  fry 
them  in  boiling  lard,  and  drain.  Chop  the  heart,  &c.  and  add 
a little  parsley  and  lemon-peel,  chopped  very  fine,  seasoned 
with  white  pepper  and  salt ; stew  in  some  coulis  till  tender. 
Wash  the  head  over  with  yolk  of  egg,  strew  over. grated  bread,. 
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seasoned  with  white  pepper  and  salt,  and  bake  gently  till  very 
tender.  Serve  up,  having  browned  the  head  with  a salamander, 
put  the  mince  under  it,  and  the  brains  round  it,  with  rashers 

t 

of  broiled  bacon. 

To  stew  Lamb’s  Head. 

Tn  order  to  stew  a lamb’s  head,  wash  and  pick  it  very  clean. 
Lay  it  in  water  for  an  hour,  take  out  the  brains,  and  with  a 
sharp  knife  carefully  extract  the  bones  and  the  tongue  : but 
be  careful  to  avoid  breaking  the  meat.  Then  take  out  the 
eyes.  Take  two  pounds  of  veal  and  two  pounds  of  beef 
suet,  a very  little  thyme,  a good  piece  of  lemon  peel  minced, 
part  of  a nutmeg  grated,  and  two  anchovies.  Having  chop- 
ped all  these  well  together,  grate  two  stale  rolls,  and  mix  all 
with  the  yolks  of  four  eggs.  Save  enough  of  this  meat  to 
make  about  twenty  balls.  Take  half  a pint  of  fresh  mush- 
rooms, clean  peeled  and  washed,  the  yolks  of  six  eggs  chop- 
ped, half  a pint  of  oysters  clean  washed,  or  pickled  cockles. 
Mix  all  together ; but  first  stew  your  oysters,  and  put  to  them 
two  quarts  of  gravy,  with  a blade  or  two  of  mace.  Tie  the 
head  with  packthread,  cover  it  close,  and  let  it  stew  two  hours. 
While  this  is  doing,  beat  up  the  brains  with  some  lemon  peel 
cut  fine,  a little  chopped  parsley,  a little  grated  nutmeg,  and 
the  yolk  of  an  egg.  F ry  the  brains  in  little  cakes,  in  boiling 
dripping,  and  fry  the  balls,  and  keep  them  both  hot.  Take 
half  an  ounce  of  truffles  and  morels,  and  strain  the  gravy  the 
head  was  stewed  in.  Put  to  it  the  truffles  and  morels,  and  a 
few  mushrooms,  and  boil  all  together ; then  put  in  the  rest  of 
the  brains  that  are  not  fried,  and  stew  them  together  for  a 
minute  or  two.  Pour  this  over  the  head,  lay  the  fried  brains 
and  balls  round  it,  and  garnish  with  lemon. 

Lamb's  Sweetbreads. 

Blanch  them,  and  put  them  a little  while  into  cold  water. 
Then  put  them  into  a stew-pan,  with  a ladlefal  of  broth,  some 
pepper  and  salt,  a small  bunch  of  small  onions,  and  a blade  of 
mace ; stir  in  a bit  of  butter  and  flour,  and  stew  half  an  hour. 
Have  ready  two  or  three  eggs  well  beaten  in  cream,  with  a 
little  minced  parsley,  and  a few  grates  of  nutmeg.  Put  in 
some  boiled  asparagus  tops  to  the  other  things.  Do  not  let  it 
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boil  after  the  cream  is  in ; but  make  it  hot,  and  stir  it  well  all 
the  while.  Take  great  care  it  does  not  curdle.  Young  French 
beans  or  peas  may  be  added,  first  boiled  of  a beautiful  colour. 

Hashed  Lamb  and  broiled  Blade-bone. 

■ 

Cut  the  blade-bone  from  the  shoulder  of  lamb,  leaving  a 
little  meat  upon  it;  score,  pepper,  and  salt  it ; put  it  on  a tart- 
dish;  pour  over  it  a little  oiled  butter,  and  put  it  itito  the  oven 
to  warm  through:  cut  the  other  part  of  the  meat  into  neat 
collops;  put  a little  coulis  sauce  into  a stew-pan;  make  it 
hot,  and  add  a little  mushroom  catsup,  and  half  a spoonful  of 
eschalot  vinegar:  put  in  the  collops,  set  them  by  the  side  of  a 
stove  to  get  hot,  but  do  not  let  them  boil : take  the  blade-bone 
out  of  the  oven  ; put  it  on  a gridiron  to  brown,  and  put  the 
hash  on  the  dish,  and  the  blade-bone  on  the  middle  of 
the  dish. 


Fricasseed  Lambstones. 

Skin  and  wash,  then  dry  and  flour  them  ; fry  of  a beauti- 
ful brown,  in  hog’s  lard.  Lay  them  on  a sieve  before  the  fire 
till  you  have  made  the  following  sauce:  Thicken  almost  half  a 
pint  of  veal-gravy,  with  a bit  of  flour  and  butter,  and  then 
add  to  it  a slice  of  lemon,  a large  spoonful  of  mushroom  cat- 
sup, a tea-spoonful  of  lemon-pickle,  a grate  of  nutmeg,  and 
the  yolk  of  an  egg  beaten  well  in  two  large  spoonfuls  of  thick 
cream.  Put  this  over  the  fire,  and  stir  it  well  till  it  is  hot, 
and  looks  white;  but  do  not  let  it  boil,  or  it  will  curdle.  Then 
put  in  the  fry,  and  shake  it  about  near  the  fire  for  a minute  or 
two.  Serve  in  a very  hot  dish  and  cover. 

Fricassee  of  Lambstones  and  Sweetbreads. 

Have  ready  some  lambstones  blanched,  parboiled,  and 
sliced,  Flour  two  or  three  sweetbreads:  if  very  thick,  cut 
them  in  two.  Fry  all  together,  with  a few  large  oysters,  of 
a fine  yellow  brown.  Pour  the  butter  off ; and  add  a pint  of 
good  gravy,  some  asparagus  tops  about  an  inch  long,  a little 
nutmeg,  pepper  and  salt,  two  shalots  shred  fine,  and  a glass  of 
white  wine.  Simmer  ten  minutes ; then  put  a little,  of  the 
gravy  to  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  well  beaaten,  and  by  degrees 
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mix  the  whole.  Turn  the  gravy  back  into  the  pan,  and  stir  it 
till  of  a fine  thickness  without  boiling.  Garnish  with  lemon. 

Lambs  Rumps  and  Lars,  brown. 

Scald  an  equal  number  of  each  very  clean  ; take  a pint 
of  veal  stock,  in  which  braise  them  till  half  done  : take  up 
the  rumps,  and  having  brushed  them  over  with  yolk  of  egg, 
strew  with  grated  bread,  and  broil  gently  : stew  the  ear3  till 
the  liquor  is  nearly  reduced,  and  having  now  added  coulis, 
stew  till  tender,  and  serve  with  the  rumps  round  the  ears  and 
sauce. 

Lambs'  Rumps  and  Ears,  tvhite. 

r4 

Proceed  as  above  directed ; and  when  they  are  tender, 
and  the  liquor  is  nearly  reduced,  add  a leason  of  eggs,  and 
serve. 

Lamb's  Bits. 

Skin  the  stones,  and  split  them ; then  lay  them  on  a dry 
cloth  with  the  sweetbreads  and  the  liver,  and  dredge  them  well 
with  flour.  Fry  them  in  lard  or  butter  till  they  are  of  a light 
brown,  and  then  lay  them  in  a sieve  to  drain.  Fry  a good 
quantity  of  parsley,  lay  your  bits  on  the  dish,  the  parsley 
in  lumps  over  them,  and  pour  round  them  melted  butter. 

Lambs'  Feet,  with  Asparagus  Peas. 

It  will  take  twelve  lambs’  feet  to  make  a dish  ; they  are 
scalded  by  the  butcher  ; take  the  worm  from  between  the  hoof 
first,  then  loosen  the  skin  and  gristle  from  the  shank  bone,  then 
put  them  on  in  cold  water,  let  them  boil  until  the  shank  bone 
will  draw  out  without  breaking  the  skin,  then  put  them  into  a 
stew-pan,  peel  two  lemons,  cut  them  in  slices,  and  put  them 
over  the  lambs'  feet  to  keep  them  white,  add  about  half  a pint 
of  good  stock,  cover  the  feet  over  with  slices  of  bacon,  and 
paper  over  that ; set  the  stew-pan  on  the  stove  to  simmer  very 
gently  for  half  an  hour,  or  until  they  are  quite  tender ; when 
done  put  them  aside  till  wanted : put  the  asparagus  peas  into 
a stew-pan  with  a little  stock,  put  it  on  the  stove  to  boil  till 
reduced  nearly  to  a glaze,  add  a little  beshemell,  and  a little 
cream  if  not  white  enough;  take  the  lambs’  feet  up,  and  lay  them 
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on  a clean  cloth,  then  put  them  round  the  dish,  put  a little 
beshemell  over  the  feet,  and  the  asparagus  peas  in  the  middle: 
garnish  either  with  paste  or  croutons. 

x 

A very  nice  Dish. 

Take  the  best  end  of  a neck  of  lamb,  cut  it  into  steaks, 
and  chop  each  bone  so  short  as  to  make  the  steaks  almost  round. 
Egg,  and  strew  with  crumbs,  herbs,  and  seasoning;  fry  them 
of  the  finest  brown ; mash  some  potatoes  with  a little  butter 
and  cream,  and  put  them  into  the  middle  of  the  dish  raised 
high.  Then  place  the  edge  of  one  steak  on  another  with  the 
small  bone  upward,  all  round  the  potatoes. 

N.  B.  Directions  for  making  pies  of  the  different  meats  are 
given  under  the  general  head  of  savoury  pies. 
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Obsey'vations  on  dressing  Fish. 

There  is  no  branch  of  cookery  that  requires  greater  nicety 
than  the  dressing  of  fish,  and  at  the  same  time  none  for  which 
so  little  instruction  can  be  given.  In  the  boiling  of  fish  a 
minute  or  two  only  makes  a material  difference.  Dorte  to  a 
moment,  it  will  come  to  table  in  its  best  state  ; if  this  point  be 
at  all  exceeded  it  will  be  breaking  to  pieces,  the  pure  flavour 
almost  gone,  and  the  fish,  consequently,  rendered  indifferent 
food,  if  not  absolutely  spoiled  as  such.  While,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  it  be  underdone,  it  is  uneatable. 

A quick  observation  and  constant  practice  are  the  only 
means  of  instruction  to  be  relied  on,  to  dress  fish  thoroughly 
well.  Whatever  is  said  here,  therefore,  upon  this  subject, 
must  be  considered  as  mere  outline,  not  at  all  as  meant  for 
defined  rules.  Such,  to  be  of  real  use,  must  be  too  tediously 
minute,  either  for  a writer  to  undertake,  or  a reader  to  look 
over.  The  variations  of  size  and  kinds  of  fish  are  so  nume- 
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rous,  and  make  so  essential  a difference,  where  the  time  must 
be  computed  to  a moment,  that  positive  directions  must  be  end- 
less, or  they  could  not  be  applicable. 

The  best  way  of  dressing  fish,  and  the  whblesomest 
manner  of  eating  it,  is  to  broil  it ; the  next  best,  to  boil  it; 
and  frying  it,  the  worst. 

If  the  fishmonger  does  not  clean  the  fish,  it  is  seldom  very 
nicely  done  ; but  those  in  great  towns  wash  it  beyond  what  is 
necessary  for  cleaning,  and  by  perpetual  watering  diminish  the 
flavour.  Those  who  know  how  to  purchase  fish  may,  by 
taking  more  at  a time  than  they  want  for  one  day,  often  get  it 
cheap : and  such  kinds  as  will  pot  or  pickle,  or  keep  by  being 
sprinkled  with  salt  and  hung  up,  or  by  being  fried  will  serve  for 
stewing  the  next  day,  may  then  be  bought  with  advantage. 

Fresh-water  fish  has  often  a muddy  smell  and  taste,  to  take 
off  which,  soak  it  in  strong  salt  and  water  after  it  is  nicely 
cleaned ; or  if  of  a size  to  bear  it,  scald  it  in  the  same ; then 
dry  and  dress  it. 

When  fish  is  to  be  fried  or  broiled,  it  must  be  wrapped  in 
a nice  soft  cloth  after  it  is  well  cleaned  and  washed. — When 
perfectly  dry,  wet  with  an  egg,  if  for  frying,  and  sprinkle  the 
finest  crumbs  of  bread  over  it;  if  done  a second  time  with  the 
egg  and  bread,  the  fish  will  look  much  better : then  having 
a thick-bottomed  frying-pan  on  the  fire,  with  a large  quantity 
of  lard  or  dripping  boiling  hot,  plunge  the  fish  into  it,  and  let 
it  fry  middlingly  quick,  till  the  colour  is  of  a fine  brown  yel- 
low, and  it  is  judged  ready.  If  it  is  done  enough  before  it 
has  obtained  a proper  degree  of  colour,  the  cook  should  draw 
the  pan  to  the  side  of  the  fire ; carefully  take  it  up,  and  either 
place  it  on  a large  sieve  turned  upwards,  and  to  be  kept  for 
that  purpose  only,  or  on  the  under  side  of  a dish  to  drain  ; and 
if  wanted  very  nice,  a sheet  of  cap  paper  must  be  put  to  re- 
ceive the  fish,  which  should  look  a beautiful  colour,  and  all 
the  crumbs  appear  distinct ; the  fish  being  free  from  all  grease. 
The  same  dripping,  with  a little  fresh,  will  serve  a second  time. 
Butter  gives  a bad  colour  ; oil  fries  of  the  finest  colour  for 
those  who  will  allow  of  the  expense. 

If  fish  is  to  be  broiled,  it  must  be  seasoned,  floured,  and  put 
on  a gridiron  that  is  very  clean  ; which,  when  hot,  should  be 
rubbed  with  a bit  of  suet,  to  prevent  the  fish  from  sticking. 
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It  must  be  broiled  on  a very  clear  fire,  that  it  may  not  taste 
smoky  ; and  not  too  near,  that  it  may  not  be  scorched. 

Garnish  with  a fringe  of  curled  raw  parsley,  or  parsley 
fried,  which  must  be  thus  done : When  washed  and  picked, 
throw  it  again  into  clean  water ; when  the  lard  or  dripping 
boils,  throw  the  parsley  into  it  immediately  from  the  water,  and 
instantly  it  will  be  green  and  crisp,  and  must  be  taken  up  with 
a slice  ; this  may  be  done  after  the  fish  is  fried. 

When  fish  is  to  be  boiled,  though  all  opinions  agree  about 
putting  it  into  a fish-kettle,  there  are  great  dissensions  as  to  the 
state  the  water  should  be  in  when  the  fish  is  put  into  it.  Cold, 
warm,  and  boiling,  have  all  their  sevei'al  advocates.  The 
nature  of  fish,  which  is  phlegmatic  and  -watery,  makes  it  re- 
quire condensing  rather  than  dilating,  and  thus  the  lying  so 
much  longer  in  water,  as  it  must  do  when  put  into  cold  water, 
is  unfavourable  to  it.  Neither  for  large  fish  does  it  seem 
advisable  to  put  it  into  boiling  water,  as  this  will  have  too 
sudden  an  effect  upon  the  outside  before  the  inside  can  be  at 
all  affected.  For  these  reasons  therefore,  the  warm  water 
seems  favourable,  but  for  small  fish,  which  will  be  heated 
through  immediately,  the  boiling  water  will  be  preferable. 
All  this  is  suggested,  partly  from  practice,  and  partly  theoreti- 
cally amongst  the  contending  opinions  upon  the  subject,  and 
must  abide  the  decision  of  those  who  are  not  so  bigoted  to  their 
own  notions  as  to  refuse  the  trying  any  fair  experiment.  The 
writer  will  readily  enter  into  recognisance  to  adopt  the  cold 
water  system  when  it  shall  be  sufficiently  proved  to  have  the 
advantage  of  the  others.  A good  deal  of  salt,  and  occasion- 
ally a little  vinegar  put  into  the  water,  assists  to  give  firmness 
to  fish ; but  cod,  whiting,  and  haddock,  are  far  better  if  a little 
salted,  and  kept  a day ; and  if  not  very  hot  weather  they  will 
be  good  two  days. 

Fish  should  be  taken  out  of  the  water  the  moment  it  is  done 
enough.  It  may  be  kept  hot  by  setting  it  upon  the  plate  of 
the  fish-kettle,  over  the  water,  covered  with  a cloth.  This 
will  be  a disadvantage  to  it,  as  it  will  be  every  moment  getting 
vapid,  but  not  so  great  a one  as  lying  in  the  water.  Keeping 
it  back  in  the  doing,  as  is  sometimes  practised,  when  the  din- 
ner is  not  likely  to  be  punctually  served  up,  is  a process  that 
will  always  injure  fish. 
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A cook  must  make  herself  well  acquainted  with  the  time 
her  fish-kettle  will  require  to  boil  at  a proper  distance  over  a 
steady  fire,  and  she  may  then  soon  be  an  adept  at  dressing  her 
fish  against  a given  time ; nor  must  she  be  blamed  if  this  time 
is  not  attended  to,  and  the  fish  suffers  for  it  first,  and  then 
the  stomachs  of  the  eaters  of  it. 

When  well  done,  and  with  very  good  sauce,  fish  is  more 
attended  to  than  almost  any  other  dish.  The  liver  and  roe 
should  be  placed  on  the  dish,  so  that  the  lady  may  see  them, 
and  help  a part  to  every  one. 

To  keep  Turbot. 

This  excellent  fish  is  in  season  the  greatest  part  of  the 
summer  : when  good,  it  is  at  once  firm  and  tender,  and  abounds 
with  rich  gelatinous  nutriment.  Being  drawn,  and  washed 
clean,  if  it  be  quite  fresh,  by  rubbing  it  lightly  with  salt,  and 
keeping  it  in  a cold  place,  you  may  in  moderate  weather  pre- 
serve it  for  a couple  of  days,  and  it  will  be  in  as  high  perfec- 
tion as  at  first. 


xYn  hour  or  two  before  it  is  wanted  to  be  dressed,  soak  it  in 
spring  water  with  more  or  less  salt;  and  if,  at  any  time,  itshould 
not  be  perfectly  sweet,  shift  the  water  five  or  six  times,  and 
put  a larger  quantity  of  salt  than  usual  in  the  mouth  and  belly. 
The  turbot  kettle  being  of  a proper  size,  put  the  fish  on  the 
plate,  cover  it  well  with  cold  water,  set  it  over  a gentle  fire,  add 
a handful  of  salt  and  half  a gill  of  vinegar,  carefully  take  off 
the  scum  as  it  rises,  and  preserve  in  every  way  the  delicacy  of 
its  colour  from  injury.  When  it  boils  up,  put  in  a little  cold 
watei’,  and  take  out  some  of  the  hot:  then,  almost  immediate- 
ly, add  more  cold  water ; and,  on  its  again  boiling,  if  it  be 
not  very  large,  take  it  off  the  fire:  for  it  is  a general  rule,  that 
fish  should  never  be  suffered  to  boil  strongly  up.  Boiled  tur- 
bot is  occasionally  served  up  with  many  different  sauces  ; but, 
in  general,  lobster  is  preferred  to  all  others.  This,  therefore, 
in  one  tureen,  with  anchovy  butter,  and  plain  butter,  in  two 
others,  is  now  the  usual  style.  A very  good  lobster  sauce,  for 
this  purpose,  is  readily  made,  by  melting  plenty  of  fresh  but- 
ter, bruising  into  it  the  spawn  of  one  or  two  lobsters,  with  the 
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meat  cut  small,  and  a spoonful  or  two  of  anchovy  liquor,  and 
just  boiling  it  up.  The  proper  garnish  for  a turbot  is  sprigs  of 
curled  parsley,  sliced  lemon,  and  scraped  horseradish,  alter- 
nately placed  round  the  dish.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  dish- 
ed up,  surrounded  only  with  nicely-fried  smelts. 


To  bake  Turbot. 

eldom  that  turbot  is  now  baked,  being 
dlent  when  boiled  in  the  foregoing  sim- 
hich  the  old  system  of  sweet  herbs, 
ded,  as  interfering  with  the  natural 
best  method  of  baking  it.  But- 
to  contain  it,  and  sprinkle 
nepper,  grated  nutmeg, 
then,  pouring  in  a 
ve  head  and  tail  of 
sprinkling  of  the 
, of  the  dish  before 
wine.  Stick  small 
very  little  flour,  and 
/Vlien  baked  of  a fine 
J to  be  served  up;  stir  the 
,f ; pour  it  into  a saucepan, 
a piece  of  butter,  and  two 
it  boils  ; and,  on  its  again 
.1,  and  serve  it  up.  The  dish  may 
/radish  and  slices  of  lemon. 

k / 

v To  fftj  Turbot. 

iy  cleansed  your  fish  (which  in  this  mode  of 
e small)  and  thoroughly  dried  it,  strew  on  some 
„ it  into  your  pan,  with  a sufficient  quantity  of 
/over  it.  When  it  is  fried  nice  and  brown,  take  it 
out,  and  thoroughly  drain  the  fat  from  it.  In  the 
.me  clean  the  pan,  put  into  it  as  much  claret  and  white 
/aft  will  nearly  cover  the  fish,  with  an  anchovy,  salt,  nut- 
meg, and  a little  ginger.  Put  in  the  turbot,  and  let  it  remain 
in  the  liquor  till  it  is  half  wasted  ; then  take  it  out,  and  put  in 
a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  a minced  lemon.  Let 
them  simmer  together  till  of  a proper  thickness,  then  rub  a hot 
d 
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dish  with  a piece  of  shalot,  lay  the  turbot  in  the  dish,  pour 
over  the  sauce,  and  serve  it  up.  You  may  likewise  add  plain 
melted  butter  in  a bason. 

To  boil  Salmon. 

Put  on  a fish-kettle,  with  spring  water  enough  to  well 
cover  the  salmon  jou  are  going  to  dress,  or  the  salmon  will 
neither  look  nor  taste  w'ell : (boil  the  liver  in  a separate  sauce- 
pan.) When  the  water  boils,  put  in  a handful  of  salt,  take 
off  the  scum  as  soon  as  it  rises,  have  the  fish  well  washed,  put 
it  in,  and  if  it  is  thick,  let  it  boil  very  gently  about  a quarter 
of  an  hour  to  a pound  of  fish ; but  practice  only  can  perfect 
the  cook  in  dressing  salmon  ; a quarter  of  a split  salmon  will 
take  almost  as  long  boiling  as  half  a one.  Serve  with  lobster, 
shrimp,  or  anchovy  sauce. 


To  dress  a whole  Salmon  for  a large.  Company. 

When  the  salmon  is  scalded  and  gutted,  take  off  the  head 
and  tail,  cut  the  body  through  into  slices  an  inch  and  a half 
thick,  and  throw  them  into  a large  pan  of  pump  water.  When 
they  are  all  put  in,  sprinkle  a handful  of  bay-salt  upon  the 
water,  stir  it  about,  and  then  take  out  the  fish.  Set  on  a large 
deep  stew-pan,  boil  the  head  and  tail,  but  do  not  split  the  head, 
and  put  in  some  salt.  When  they  have  boiled  ten  minutes, 
skim  the  water  very  clean,  and  put  in  the  slices.  When  they 
are  boiled  enough,  take  them  out,  lay  the  head  and  tail  in  a 
dish,  and  the.  slices  round.  Serve  it  up  with  plain  melted  but- 
ter a d anchovy -sauce.  Garnish  with  horseradish,  mixed  with 
the  slices. 

To  broil  fresh  Salmon. 

Cut  some  slices  from  a fresh  salmon,  and  wipe  them  clean 
and  dry  ; then  melt  some  butter  smooth  and  fine,  with  a little 
flour  and  basket  salt.  Put  the  pieces  of  salmon  into  it,  and 
roll  them  about,  that  tTfey  may  be  covered  all  over  with  butter. 
Then  lay  them  on  a nice  clean  gridiron,  and  broil  them  over  a 
clear  but  slow  fire.  While  the  salmon  is  broiling,  make  your 
sauce  thus:  take  two  anchovies,  wash,  bone,  and  cut  them 
into  small  pieces,  and  cut  a leek  into  three  or  four  long 
pieces.  Set  on  a sauce-pan  with  some  butter  and  a little 
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flour,  put  in  the  anchovies  and  leek,  with  some  capers  cut 
small,  some  pepper  and  salt,  and  a little  nutmeg;  add  to  them 
some  warm  water,  and  two  spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  shaking  the 
sauce-pan  till  it  boils;  and  then  keep  it  on  the  simmet  till  yon 
are  ready  for  it.  W hen  the  salmon  is  done  on  one  side,  turn  it 
on  the  other  till  it  is  quite  enough  ; then  take  the  leek  out  of 
the  sauce,  pour  it  into  a dish,  and  lay  the  broiled  salmon  upon 
it.  Garnish  with  lemons  cut  in  quarters. 

s • 

To  broil  dried  Salmon. 

Lay  your  dried  salmon  in  soak  lor  two  or  three  hours,  then 
lay  it  on  the  gridiron,  and  shake  over  it  a little  pepper.  It 
will  take  but  a short  time,  and  when  done  serve  it  up  with 
melted  butter. 

An  excellent  Dish  of  dried  Salmon. 

Pull  some  into  flakes  ; have  ready  some  eggs  boiled  hard, 
and  chopped  large;  put  both  into  half  a pint  of  thin  cream, 
and  two  or  three  ounces  of  butter  rubbed  with  a tea-spoonful  of 
flour ; skim  it,  and  stir  it  till  boiling  hot ; make  a wall  of 
mashed  potatoes  round  the  inner  edge  of  a dish,  and  pour  the 
above  into  it. 

To  bake  Salmon. 

Take  a piece  of  salmon,  of  five  or  six  pounds  weight,  (or 
larger  according  to  your  company)  and  cut  it  into  slices  about 
an  inch  thick,  after  which,  make  a forcemeat  thus:  Take  some 
of  the  flesh  of  the  salmon,  and  the  same  quantity  of  the  meat 
of  an  eel,  with  a few  mushrooms.  Season  it  with  pepper, 
salt,  nutmeg,  and  cloves,  and  beat  all  together  till  it  is  very 
fine.  Boil  the  crumb  of  a roll  in  milk,  and  beat  it  up  with 
four  eggs  till  it  is  thick  ; then  let  it  cool,  add  four  more  raw 
eggs  to  it,  and  mix  the  whole  well  together.  Take  the  skin 
from  the  salmon,  and  lay  the  slices  ia  a dish.  Cover  every 
slice  with  the  forcemeat,  pour  some  melted  butter  over  them, 
with  a few  crumbs  of  bread,  and  place  ojsters  round  the  dish. 
Put  it  into  the  oven,  and  when  it  is  of  a fine  brown,  pour  over 
a little  melted  butter  with  some  red  wine  boiled  in  it,  and  the 
juice  of  a lemon,  and  serve  it  up  hot  to  table. 
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To  pot  Salmon. 

Take  a large  piece,  scale  and  wipe,  but  don’t  wash  it:  salt 
very  well,  let  it  lie  till  the  salt  is  melted  and  drained  from  it, 
then  season  with  beaten  mace,  cloves,  and  whole  pepper:  lay 
in  a few  bay  leaves,  put  it  close  into  a pan,  cover  it  over  with 
butter,  and  bake  it ; when  well  done,  drain  it  from  the  gravy, 
put  it  into  the  pots  to  keep,  and  when  cold  cover  it  with  clari- 
fied butter.  In  this  manner  you  may  do  any  firm  fish. 

To  collar  Salmon. 

Take  a side  of  salmon,  cut  off  the  tail,  then  wash  the 
fleshy  part  well,  and  dry  it  with  a cloth.  Rub  it  over  with  the 
yolks  of  eggs,  and  make  some  forcemeat  with  what  you  cut 
off  at  the  tail  end.  Take  off  the  skin  and  put  to  it  some  par- 
boiled oysters,  a tail  or  two  of  lobsters,  the  yolks  of  three  or 
four  eggs  boiled  hard,  six  anchovies,  a handful  of  sweet  herbs 
chopped  small,  a little  salt,  cloves,  mace,  nutmeg,  pepper, 
and  grated  bread.  Work  all  these  well  together,  with  yolks  of 
eggs,  lay  it  over  the  fleshy  part,  and  strew  on  it  a little  pepper 
and  salt.  Then  roll  it  up  into  a collar,  and  bind  it  with  broad 
tape.  Boil  it  in  -water,  salt,  and  vinegar;  but  let  the  liquor 
boil  before  you  put  it  in,  and  throw  in  a bunch  of  sweet-herbs, 
with  some  sliced  ginger  and  nutmeg.  Let  it  boil  gently  near 
two  hours,  and  then  take  it  up.  Put  it  into  a pan,  and  when 
the  pickle  is  cold,  put  it  to  your  salmon,  and  let  it  lay  in  it  till 
wanted.  If  you  cover  it  with  clarified  butter,  it  will  keep  a 
considerable  time. 

To  dry  Salmon. 

Cut  the  fish  down,  take  out  the  inside  and  roe.  Rub  the 
whole  with  common  salt  after  scaling  it ; let  it  hang  twenty- 
four  hours  to  drain.  Pound  three  or  four  ounces  of  saltpetre, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  fish,  two  ounces  of  bay  salt,  and 
two  ounces  of  coarse  sugar;  rub  these,  when  mixed  well,  into 
the  salmon,  and  lay  it  on  a large  dish  or  tray  two  days,  then 
rub  it  well  with  common  salt,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  more 
it  will  be  fit  to  dry ; wipe  it  well  after  draining.  Hang  it  either 
in  a wood  chimney,  or  in  a dry  place ; keeping  it  open  with 
two  small  sticks. 
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Dried  salmon  is  eaten  broiled  in  paper,  and  only  just  warm- 
ed through ; egg  sauce  and  mashed  potatoes  with  it ; or  it  may 
be  boiled,  especially  the  bit  next  the  head. 

To  pickle  Salmon. 

After  scaling  and  cleaning,  split  the  salmon,  and  divide  it 
into  such  pieces  as  you  choose,  lay  it  in  the  kettle  to  fill  the 
bottom,  and  as  much  water  as  will  cover  it ; to  three  quarts 
put  a pint  of  vinegar,  a handful  of  salt,  twelve  bay  leaves, 
six  blades  of  mace,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  black  pepper. 
When  the  salmon  is  boiled  enough,  drain  it  and  put  it  on  a 
clean  cloth,  then  put  more  salmon  into  the  kettle,  and  pour 
the  liquor  upon  it,  and  so  on  till  all  is  done.  After  this,  if 
the  pickle  be  not  smartly  flavoured  with  the  vinegar  and  salt, 
add  more,  and  boil  it  quick  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  When 
all  is  cold,  pack  the  fish  in  something  deep,  and  let  there  be 
enough  of  pickle  to  plentifully  cover.  Preserve  it  from  the 
air.  The  liquor  must  be  drained  from  the  fish,  and  occasion- 
ally boiled  and  skimmed. 

Aberdeen  Method  of  pickling  Salmon. 

Boil  salmon,  as  if  intended  immediately  for  the  tabic,  in 
water  mixed  with  a good  quantity  of  common  salt,  then  lay  it 
to  drain,  till  cold,  in  ’the  open  air.  Afterwards  put  it  in  a 
cloise  cask  or  pot,  with  a gallon  of  vinegar  to  thirty  pounds  of 
salmon,  and  half  the  quantity  of  water  in  which  the  fish  was 
boiled.  Great  care  must  be  used  in  taking  off  the  scum  as  it 
rises,  during  the  whole  time  the  salmon  is  boiling,  which 
should  on  no  account  be  overdone. 

To  boil  Cod. 

Wash  and  clean  the  fish,  and  rub  a little  salt  in  the  inside 
of  it ; (if  the  weather  is  very  cold,  a large  cod  is  the  better  for 
being  kept  a day  :)  put  plenty  of  water  in  your  fish-kettle,  so 
that  the  fish  may  be  well  covered ; put  in  a large  handful  of 
salt : and  when  it  is  dissolved,  put  in  your  fish ; a very  small 
fish  will  require  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  after  the  water 
boils ; large  ones  about  half  an  hour.  Drain  it  on  the  fish  plate; 
dish  it  with  a garnish  of  the  roe,  liver,  chitterlings,  &c. 
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The  sounds,  the  jelly  parts  about  the  jowl,  the  palate,  and 
the  tongue,  are  highly  esteemed  by  piscivorous  epicures.  The 
carver  s reputation  depends  much  on  his  equitable  distribution 
of  them. 

To  boil  Slices  of  Cod. 

Half  an  hour  before  you  dress  them,  put  them  into  cold 
spring  water  with  some  salt  in  it.  Lay  them  at  the  bottom  of 
a fish-kettle,  with  as  much  cold  spring  water  as  will  cover 
them,  and  some  salt;  set  it  on  a quick  fire,  and  when  it  boils, 
skim  it,  and  set  it  on  one  side  of  the  fire  to  boil  very  gently, 
for  about  ten  minutes,  according  to  its  size  and  thickness. 
Garnish  with  scraped  horseradish,  slices  of  lemon,  and  a slice 
of  the  liver  on  one  side,  and  chitterlings  on  the  other.  Serve 
with  oyster  sauce  and  plain  butter. 

To  broil  Cod. 

Cut  the  cod  into  slices  about  two  inches  thick,  and  dry  and 
flour  them  well.  Make  a good  clear  fire,  rub  the  gridiron  with 
a piece  of  chalk,  and  set  it  high  from  the  fire.  Then  putin 
your  slices  of  fish,  turn  them  often,  and  let  them  brown  till 
they  are  of  a fine  brown  colour.  Great  care  must  be  taken  in 
turning  them  that  they  do  not  break.  When  done  serve  them 
up  with  lobster  and  shrimp  sauce. 

To  stew  Cod. 

Cut  some  slices  of  cod,  as  for  boiling,  and  season  them  with 
grated  nutmeg,  pepper,  salt,  and  sweet  herbs.  Put  them  into  a 
stew-pan  with  half  a pint  of  white  wine,  and  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  water.  Cover  them  close,  and  let  them  simmer  for  five  or  six 
minutes.  Then  squeeze  in  the  juice  of  a lemon,  and  add  a few 
oysters  with  their  liquor  strained,  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in 
flour,  and  a blade  or  two  of  mace.  Let  them  stew  very  gently, 
and  frequently  shake  the  pan  to  prevent  its  burning.  When 
the  fish  is  done,  take  out  the  onion  and  sweet-herbs,  lay  the 
cod  in  a warm  dish,  and  strain  the  sauce  over  it. 

To  boil  Cod's  Head. 

Take  out  the  gills  and  the  blood,  wash  the  whole  very 
clean,  rub  over  it  a little  salt,  and  a glass  of  alegar,  and 
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lay  on  your  fish-plate.  When  the  water  boils,  throw  in  a good 
handful  of  salt,  with  a glass  of  alegar.  Then  put  in  the 
fish,  and  let  it  boil  gently  half  an  hour  (if  it  is  a large  one  three 
quarters.)  Take  it  up  very  carefully,  and  strip  the  skin  clean 
off,  set  it  before  a brisk  fire,  dredge  it  all  over  with  flour,  and 
baste  it  well  with  butter.  When  the  froth  begins  to  rise,  throw 
over  it  some  fine  bread  crumbs,  and  continue  basting  it,  to  make 
it  froth  well.  When  it  is  of  a fine  light  brown,  ctish  it  up,  and 
garnish  it  with  lemon  cut  in  slices,  scraped  horseradish,  bar- 
berries, a few  small  fish  fried  and  laid  round  it,  or  fried  oysters. 
Cut  the  roe  and  liver  in  slices,  and  lay  it  over  a little  of  the 
lumpy  part  of  the  lobster  out  of  the  sauce,  which  you  must 
make  as  follows:  Take  a good  lobster,  and  stick  a skewer  in 
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the  vent  of  the  tail,  to  keep  out  the  water.  Throw  into  the 
water  a handful  of  salt,  and  when  it  boils  put  in  the  lobster, 
which  will  be  done  in  half  an  hour.  If  it  has  spaVvn,  pick 
them  off,  and  pound  them  very  fine  in  the  mortar.  Put  them 
into  half  a pound  of  good  melted  butter  ; then  take  the  meat 
out  of  your  lobster,  break  it  in  bits,  and  put  that  in  likewise, 
with  a large  spoonful  of  lemon  pickle,  the  same  of  walnut  cat- 
sup, a slice  of  lemon,  one  or  two  slices  of  horseradish,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  beaten  mace  ; season  it  to  your  taste  with  salt 
and  Cayenne  pepper.  Boil  them  one  minute,  then  take  out 
the  horseradish  and  lemon,  pour  it  into  your  sauce-boat,  and 
serve  it  up  with  your  fish.  If  lobsters  cannot  be  procured,  you 
may  make  use  of  oysters  or  shrimps  the  same  way ; and  if  you 
cannot  get  any  kind  of  shell  fish,  you  may  then  add  to  the  but- 
ter two  anchovies  cut  small,  a spoonful  of  walnut  liquor,  and 
an  onion  stuck  with  cloves. 

To  bake  Cod’s  Head. 

When  it  is  thoroughly  cleansed  and  washed,  lay  it  in  the 
dish,  which  you  must  first  rub  round  with  butter.  Put  in  a 
bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  an  onion  stuck  with  cloves,  three  or  four 
blades  of  mace,  some  black  and  white  pepper,  a nutmeg 
bruised,  a little  lemon  peel,  a piece  of  horseradish,  and  a quart 
of  water.  Dust  the  head  with  flour,  grate  a little  nutmeg 
over  it,  stick  bits  of  butter  on  various  parts,  and  sprinkle 
raspings  all  over  it,  and  send  it  to  the  oven.  When  done,  take 
the  head  out  of  the  dish,  and  put  it  into  that  it  is  to  be  served 
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up  in.  Set  the  dish  over  boiling  water,  and  cover  it  close  to 
prevent  its  getting  cold.  In  the  mean  time,  as  expeditiously 
as  you  can,  pour  all  the  liquor  out  of  the  dish  in  which  it  was 
baked  into  a sauce-pan,  and  let  it  boil  three  or  four  minutes; 
then  strain  it,  and  put  to  it  a gill  of  red  wine,  two  spoonfuls 
of  catsup,  a pint  of  shrimps,  half  a pint  of  oysters,  a spoon- 
ful of  mushroom  pickle,  and  a quartern  of  butter  rolled  in 
flour.  Stir  all  well  together,  and  let  it  boil  till  it  is  thick; 
then  strain  it,  and  pour  it  into  the  dish.  Have  ready  some 
toasted  bread  cut  three  corner  ways,  and  fried  crisp.  Stick 
some  pieces  of  toast  about  the  head  and  mouth,  and  lay  the 
remainder  round  the  head.  Garnish  your  dish  with  crisped 
parsley,  lemon  notched,  and  scraped  horseradish.  This 
method  is  equally  good  for  roasting. 

To  dress  a Cod’s  Tail. 

The  tail  of  a cod  cut  in  fillets,  or  slices,  and  fried,  makes  a 
good  dish,  and  generally  to  be  bought  at  a very  reasonable 
rate : if  boiled,  it  is  soft  and  watery.  The  skull  and  tail  of  a 
cod  is  a favourite  and  excellent  Scotch  dish,  stewed  and  served 
up  with  anchovy  or  oyster  sauce,  with  the  liquor  it  is  boiled  in, 
in  a tureen. 

Crimp  Cod. 

Take  a gallon  of  spring  water,  put  it  into  a sauce-pan 
over  the  fire,  and  throw  in  a handful  of  salt.  Boil  it  up 
several  times,  and  keep  it  clean  scummed.  When  it  is  well 
cleared  from  the  scum,  take  a middling  sized  cod,  as  fresh  as 
possible,  and  put  it  into  some  fresh  pump  water.  Let  it  lie 
a few  minutes,  and  then  cut  it  into  slices  about  two  inches 
thick.  Throw  these  into  the  boiling  brine,  and  let  them 
boil  briskly  a few  minutes.  Then  take  the  slices  out  with  great 
care  that  they  may  not  break,  and  put  them  on  a sieve  to  drain. 
When  they  are  well  dried,  flour  them,  and  lay  them  at  a dis- 
tance upon  a very  good  fire  to  broil.  When  enough,  serve 
them  up  with  lobster,  shrimp,  or  oyster  sauce. 

To  boil  Cod  Sounds. 

Soak  them  in  warm  water  half  an  hour,  then  scrape  and 
clean;  and  if  to  be  dressed  white,  boil  them  in  milk  and 
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water;  when  tender,  serve  them  in  a napkin,  with  egg  sauce. 
Jhe  salt  must  not  be  much  soaked  out,  unless  for  fricassee. 

To  boil  Cod-sounds  to  look  like  Chickens. 

Boil  your  sounds  well,  but  be  careful  they  are  not  done  too 
much.  Take  them  up,  and  let  them  stand  till  they  are  quite 
cold.  Then  make  a forcemeat  of  chopped  oysters,  crumbs  of 
bread,  a lump  of  buttei*,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  nutmeg,  pep- 
per, and  salt,  and  fill  your  sounds  with  it.  Skewer  them  in 
the  shape  of  a chicken,  and  lard  them  down  each  side,  as  you 
would  chickens.  Dust  them  well  with  flour,  and  put  them 
before  the  fire  in  a tin  oven  to  roast.  Baste  them  well  with 
butter,  and  when  enough,  pour  on  them  oyster  sauce,  and  gar- 
nish with  barberries.  This  is  a pretty  side  dish  for  a large 
table  ; or  very  proper  in  the  time  of  Lent. 

To  fricassee  Cod-sounds. 

Having  properly  cleaned  them,  cut  them  into  small  pieces, 
boil  them  in  milk  and  water,  and  set  them  to  drain. 
Then  put  them  into  a clean  sauce-pan,  and  season  them  with 
beaten  mace,  grated  nutmeg,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt. 
Add  to  them  a cupful  of  cream,  with  a good  piece  of  butter 
rolled  in  flour,  and  keep  shaking  the  whole  till  it  is  thoroughly 
hot,  and  of  a good  thickness.  Then  poyr  all  into  your  dish, 
and  serve  it  up,  with  a sliced  lemon  for  garnish. 

:«  S'; 

To  broil  Cod-sounds . 

Scald  in  hot  water,  rub  well  with  salt,  pull  off  the  dirty 
skin,  and  put  them  to  simmer  till  tender:  take  them  out,  flour, 
and  broil.  While  this  is  being  done,  season  a little  brown 
gravy  with  pepper,  salt,  a tea-spoonful  of  soy,  and  a little 
mustard:  give  it  a boil  with  a bit  of  flour  and  butter,  and 
pour  it  over  the  sounds. 

Cod-sounds  Ragout. 

Prepare  as  above : then  stew  them  in  white  gravy  seasoned, 
cream,  butter,  and  a little  bit  of  flour  added  before  you  serve, 
gently  boiling  up.  A bit  of  lqmon  peel,  nutmeg,  and  the  least 
pounded  mace,  should  give  the  flavour. 
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Currie  of  Co'd. 

This  should  be  made  of  sliced  cod,  that  has  either  been 
crimped  or  sprinkled  a day,  to  make  it  firm.  Fry  it  of  a fine 
brown  with  onions  ; and  stew  it  with  a good  white  giavy,  a 
little  currie  powder,  a bit  of  butter  and  flour,  three  or  four 
spoonfuls  of  rich  cream,  salt,  and  cayenne,  if  the  powder  be 
hot  hot  enough. 


To  dress  Salt  Cod . 

Soak  and  clean  the  piece  you  mean  to  dress,  then  lay  it  all 
night  in  water,  with  a glass  of  vinegar.  Boil  it  enough,  then 
break  it  into  flakes  on  the  dish ; pour  over  it  parsnips  boiled, 
beaten  in  a mortar,  and  then  boil  up  with  cream  and  a large 
piece  of  butter  rubbed  with  a bit  of  flour.  It  may  be  served 
as  above,  with  egg  sauce  instead  of  the  parsnip,  and  the  root 
sent  up  whole : or  the  fish  may  be  boiled  and  sent  up  without 
flaking,  and  sauces  as  above. 

To  boil  Sturgeon. 

Having  cleaned  a sturgeon  well,  boil  it  in  as  much  liquor  as 
will  just  cover  it;  add  two  or  three  bits  of  lemon  peel,  some 
whole  pepper,  a stick  of  horseradish,  and  a pint  of  vinegar  to 
6very  half  gallon  of  water. 

When  done,  garnish  the  dish  with  fried  oysters,  sliced 
lemon,  and  horseradish,  and  serve  it  up  with  melted  butter, 
with  cavear  dissolved  in  it;  or  with  anchovy  sauce ; and  with 
the  body  of  ' a crab  in  the  butter,  and  a little  lemon  juice. 

To  roast  Sturgeon. 

Put  it  on  a lark-spit,  then  tie  it  on  a large  spit;  baste  it 
constantly  with  butter,  and  serve  with  a good  gravy,  an  an- 
chovy. a squeeze  of  Seville  orange  or  lemon,  and  a glass  of 
sherry. 

To  roast  Sturgeon,  another  way. 

Put  a piece  of  butter,  rolled  in  flour,  into  a stew-pan  with 
four  cloves,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  two  onions,  some  pepper 
and  salt,  half  a pint  of  w ater,  and  a glass  of  vinegar.  Stir  it 
over  the  fire  till  hot;  then  let  it  become  lukewarm,  and  steep 
the  fish  in  it  an  hour  or  two.  Butter  a paper  well,  tie  it  round, 
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and  roast  it  without  letting  the  spit  run  through.  Serve  with 
sorrel  and  anchovy  sauce. 

To  broil  Sturgeon. 

Cut  it  as  cutlets  ; rub  the  bars  of  the  gridiron  with  a bit 
of  rhine  of  bacon,  then  wipe  the  bars  with  a clean  cloth,  and 
rub  the  bars  again  with  a bit  of  fat  bacon  ; then  put  on 
the  sturgeon  ; pepper  and  salt  it ; when  the  underside  is  brown 
turn  it,  and  season  it  on  the  other  side ; when  done  dish  it 
round  the  dish ; put  a little  chopped  shalot  into  a stew-pan,  a 
little  chopped  mushroom,  and  a few  spoonfuls  of  good  stock; 
set  it  over  the  stove  to  simmer  gently,  put  about  half  an  ounce 
of  butter  in  and  a little  flour ; it  should  not  be  near  so  thick  as 
coulis ; do  not  pour  the  sauce  over  it,  but  put  it  in  the  middle 
of  the  dish. 

To  bake  Sturgeon. 

Put  the  sturgeon  in  a marinade  made  as  follows:  about 
half  a pint  of  vinegar,  half  a pint  of  sherry  wine,  three  or 
four  onions  cut  in  thin  slices,  a few  sweet  herbs,  such  as 
orange  and  lemon  thyme,  a little  basil,  sweet  marjoram,  par- 
sley, half  a dozen  of  whole  shalots,  two  heads  of  celery  after 
being  trimmed,  cut  in  small  pieces ; cut  the  skin  off  the  stur- 
geon, and  put  the  sturgeon  in  an  earthen  dish,  and  pour  the 
marinade  over  it;  then  put  the  skin  that  you  have  just  taken 
off  over  the  sturgeon ; this  should  be  done  the  day  before  want- 
ed, if  you  can  have  the  sturgeon,  as  its  lying  all  night  in  the 
marinade  is  a very  great  improvement  to  the  flavour  of  the 
fish ; before  it  is  put  in  the  oven,  put  about  a pint  of  good 
stock  in  the  dish,  and  cover  the  sturgeon  over  with  fat  bacon, 
and  place  the  skin  ofthe  sturgeon  over  the  bacon ; put  it  in  a slow 
oven  to  do  gently  ; the  time  it  will  take  depends  on  the  size  ; 
when  done  pour  off  the  liquor,  and  put  the  sturgeon  in  the 
screen  to  keep  hot  until  wanted;  skim  the  fat  off  . the  liquor 
it  was  done  in;  put  about  an  ounce  and  a half  of  butter 
into  a stew-pan  ; set  it  on  the  fire : when  melted,  put 
flour  sufficient  to  dry  it  up ; then  put  in  some  of  the  liquor  the 
sturgeon  was  done  in;  keep  stirring  it  while  on  the  fire;  when 
that  is  well  mixed  with  the  butter  and  flour  put  in  the  remain- 
der, and  let  it  boil  for  a quarter  of  an  hour;  thenstrain'it  through 
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a tammy.  Return  it  into  the  stew-pan;  set  it  on  the  fire 
to  make  hot;  season  it  with  Cayenne  pepper  and  a little  anchovy 
essence;  squeeze  half  a lemon  in,  and  put  a little  sugar  in ; 
when  you  can  procure  a Seville  orange  use  it  instead  of  lemon ; 
put  the  sturgeon  on  the  dish,  and  the  sauce  over  it. 

To  pickle  Sturgeon. 

Cut  your  sturgeon  into  what  size  or  pieces  you  please;  wash 
it  well,  and  tie  it  with  mats ; to  every  three  quarts  of  water  put 
a quart  of  old  strong  beer,  a handful  of  bay-salt,  and  double 
the  quantity  of  common  salt,  one  ounce  of  ginger,  two  ounces 
of  black  pepper,  one  ounce  of  cloves,  and  one  of  Jamaica 
pepper;  boil  it  till  it  will  leave  the  bone,  then  take  it  up  ; the 
next  day  put  in  a quart  of  strong  alegar,  and  a little  salt, 
tie  it  down  with  strong  paper,  and  keep  it  for  use.  Do  not  put 
your  sturgeon  in  till  the  water  boils. 

An  excellent  Imitation  of  pickled  Sturgeon. 

Take  a fine  large  turkey,  but  not  old ; pick  it  very  nicely, 
singe,  and  make  it  extremely  clean  : bone  and  wash  it,  and  tie 
it  across  and  across  with  a bit  of  mat  string  washed  clean.  Put 
into  a nice  tin  sauce-pan  a quart  of  water,  a quart  ol  vinegar, 
a quart  of  white  (but  not  sweet)  wine,  and  a very  large  handful 
of  salt ; boil  and  skim  it  well,  then  boil  the  turkey.  When 
done  enough,  tighten  the  strings,  and  lay  upon  it  a dish  with 
a weight  of  two  pounds  over  it. 

Bdil  the  liquor  half  an  hour ; and  when  both  are  cold,  put 
the  turkey  into  it.  This  will  keep  some  months,  and  eats  more 
delicately  than  sturgeon  : vinegar,  oil,  and  sugar,  are  usually 
eaten  with  it.  If  more  vinegar  or  salt  should  be  wanted,  add 
When  cold.  Send  fennel  over  it  to  table. 

Thornback  and  Skate. 

These  should  be  hung  one  day  at  least  before  they  are  dressed  ; 
and  may  be  served  either  boiled,  or  fried  in  crumbs,  being 
first  dipped  in  egg. 

Crimp  Skate. 

Boil  and  send  these  up  in  a napkin ; or  fry  as  above. 
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Maids. 

These  should  likewise  be  hung  up  one  day  at  least.  They 
may  be  broiled  or  fried  ; or,  if  a tolerable  size,  the  middle 
may  be  boiled,  and  the  fins  fried.  They  should  be  dipped  in 
egg,  and  covered  with  crumbs. 

To  boil  Carp. 

When  you  kill  your  carp,  save  all  the  blood,  and  have  ready 
some  nice  gravy,  made  of  beef  and  mutton,  seasoned  with  pep- 
per, salt,  mace,  and  onion.  Before  you  put  in  your  fish,  strain 
it  off,  and  boil  your  carp  before  you  put  it  into  the  gravy. 
Set  it  on  a slow  fire  about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  thicken  the 
sauce  with  a large  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour  ; or  you  may 
make  your  sauce  thus : take  the  liver  of  the  carp  clean  from  the 
guts,  three  anchovies,  a little  parsley,  thyme,  and  an  onion. 
Chop  these  small  together,  and  take  half  a pint  of  Rhenish 
wine,  four  spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  and  the  blood  of  the  carp. 
When  all  these  are  stewed  gently  together,  put  it  to  the  carp, 
which  must  first  be  boiled  in  water  with  a little  salt  and  a pint 
of  wine;  but  take  care  not  to  do  it  too  much  after  the  carp  is 
put  into  the  sauce. 

To  fry  Carp. 

After  having  cleansed  your  fish,  lay  them  in  a cloth  to  dry, 
then  flour  them,  put  them  into  the  pan  and  fry  them  of  a light 
brown.  Take  some  crusts  of  bread,  cut  them  three-corner 
ways,  and  fry  them  with  the  roes  of  the  fish.  When  your  fish 
are  nicely  fried,  lay  them  on  a coarse  cloth  to  drain,  and  pre- 
pare anchovy  sauce  with  the  juice  of  a lemon.  Lay  your  carp 
in  the  dish,  with  the  roes  on  each  side,  and  garnish  with  the 
fried  crust,  and  slices  of  lemon. 

'To  stew  Carp  with  little  Trouble  or  Expence. 

Take  a brace  of  middling  sized  carps,  and  bleed  them  into 
a little  claret  or  red  port,  stirring  the  wine  all  the  time  to  pre- 
vent curdling.  When  the  fish  are  cleansed  and  scalded,  (but 
not  washed)  put  them  into  a stew-pan,  with  as  much  water  as 
Avill  cover  them.  Throw  in  a handful  of  salt,  some  whole  pep- 
per, a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  a large  onion,  a little  horseradish 
and  lemon  peel,  with  some  white  wine  vinegar,  and  stew'  them 
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slowly  till  enough.  Then,  taking  them  up,  and  setting  a cover 
over  them,  to  some  of  the  liquor  in  which  they  were  stewed, 
add  two  anchovies,  a little  whole  pepper,  powdered  mace, 
horseradish,  lemon  peel,  and  a small  onion,  for  sauce.  Boil 
these  till  the  anchovies  are  dissolved,  and  then  put  in  the  blood 
and  red  wine,  with  two  spoonfuls  of  good  gravy.  Let  them 
^ boil  up,  then  strain  the  liquid,  and,  thickening  it  with  a bit  of 
flour  and  butter,  pour  the  sauce  over  the  carp.  Garnish  the 
dish  with  slices  of  lemon,  fried  sippets  of  bread,  and  a few 
barberries.  A little  ale  or  beer,  with  a small  quantity  of 
grated  gingerbread,  and  any  tiling  to  colour,  if  required,  may 
be  substituted  for  the  red  wine.  This  is  often  done  in  Germany. 

To  bake  Carp . 

Clean  a brace  of  carp  well,  then  take  an  earthen  pan,  but- 
ter it  a little,  and  lay  your  iarp  in,  season  them  with  cloves, 
nutmeg,  mace,  black  and  white  pepper,  a bundle  of  sweet 
herbs,  an  onion,  an  anchovy,  and  pour  in  a bottle  of  white 
wine ; bake  them  an  hour  in  a hot  oven.  When  done,  take 
them  carefully  up,  and  lay  them  in  a dish : set  it  over  hot 
water  to  keep  them  warm,  and  cover  them  close.  Then  pour 
the  liquor  in  which  they  were  baked  into  a sauce-pan,  boil  it  a 
few  minutes,  then  strain  it,  and  add  half  a pound  of  butter 
rolled  in  flour : let  it  boil,  and  keep  it  stirring.  Squeeze  in 
the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  and  put  in  what  salt  you  require ; 
pour  the  sauce  over  the  fish,  lay  the  roes  round,  and  garnish 
with  lemon ; but  be  careful  to  skim  all  the  fat  off  the  liquor. 

To  pot  Carp. 

Cut  off  the  head  and  tail,  take  out  the  bones,  and  cleanse 
it  well,  and  then  do  it  exactly  the  same  as  salmon. 

German  Method  of  making  three  Dishes  of  a Single  Carp. 

The  economical  Germans  frequently  make  three  excellent 
dishes,  a soup,  a stew,  and  a fry,  with  a single  carp  of  about 
three  pounds  weight.  This  is  effected  then  in  the  following 
way  : Take  a live  carp,  either  hard  or  soft  roed,  and  bleed  it 
into  a stew  pan  : then  scale  it  well,  and  carefully  take  out  and 
preserve  the  entrails,  without  breaking  the  gall ; which,  with 
the  bitter  parts  adjoining,  must  be  separated  immediately  from 
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the  rest.  Every  other  part  of  the  carp,  like  the  intestines  of 
a pig,  which  it  more  resembles  in  form  than  any  other  fresh 
water  fish,  is  convertible  to  excellent  food.  Having  opened  the 
maw,  and  thoroughly  washed  it,  cut  the  roe  in  pieces,  and  put 
it  with  all  the  rest  of  the  entrails  for  the  soup  or  first  dish. 
This  soup  is  either  made  with  the  addition  of  gravy  or  strong 
meat  broth,  accompanied  by  herbs  and  spices,  well  seasoned,  >. 
and  thickened  with  flour ; or,  when  intended  as  a maigre  dish, 
with  that  of  a strong  broth  of  any  other  fish  passed'  through 
the  sieve,  a bundle  of  sweet  herbs,  and  a seasoning  of  fine 
spices,  &c.  For  the  second  disli^  or  stew,  having  slit  up  the  carp 
on  one  side  of  the  back  bone,  through  the  head,  and  quite 
down  to  the  tail,  cut  otf  the  head  with  a good  shoulder,  take 
the  largest  half  of  the  body,  containing  the  back  bone,  and 
divide  it  into  three  pieces ; which,  with  its  portion  of  the  head, 
are  to  be  put  to  the  blood  in  the  stew-pan,  where  they  are 
dressed  in  any  of  the  numerous  modes  of  stewing  this  favou- 
rite fish : frequently,  by  putting  in  a glass  or  two  of  good 
wine,  or  twice  the  quantity  of  ale,  with  a little  grated  ginger- 
bread, and  sometimes  only  a small  quantity  of  vinegar,  adding 
sweet  herbs,  spices,  and  seasoning  to  palate.  When  serving 
up  this  dish,  it  is  not  unusual  to  add  a little  lemon  or  lime 
juice.  For  the  fry,  or  third  dish,  the  remaining  half  of  the 
head  and  body,  divided  as  for  the  stew,  is  well  dredged  with 
flour,  and  fried  brown  and  crisp  in  oil  or  clarified  butter. 
Thus,  particularly  if  a few  savoury  forcemeat  balk,  composed 
in  the  usual  manner,  with  the  fish  which  makes  the  broth  or 
gravy,  be  boiled  in  the  soup,  there  is  a first  dish  imitating,  in 
miniature,  the  richest  turtle  soup  ; a second  dish,  in  the  stew, 
may  easily  be  made  equally  palatable,  on  a small  scale;  and, 
lastly,  a most  delicate  third  dish,  in  the  fine  fry.  which  com- 
pletes this  curious  German  cookery  of  a single  carp. 

Delicate  White  Sauce  for  Carp. 

Take  half  a pint  of  cream,  an  onion,  or  a few  shalots,  h 
little  lemon  peel,  and  three  anchovies.  After  boiling  them  up 
together,  put  in  three  ounces  of  butter,  with  the  yolks  of  three 
eggs,  and  a little  elder  or  white  wine  vinegar,  according  to 
palate,  stirring  it  continually  while  over  the  fire,  to  prevent 
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curdling.  This  sauce  is  preferred,  by  many  persons,  to  that 
made  with  red  port,  or  even  with  claret. 

Perch  and  Tench. 

Put  them  into  cold  water,  boil  them  carefully,  and  serve 
with  melted  butter  and  soy.  Perch  are  a most  delicate  fish. 
They  may  be  either  fried  or  stewed,  but  in  stewing  they  do  not 
preserve  so  good  a flavour. 

To  boil  Perch. 

Put  your  fish  into  the  water  when  it  boils,  with  some  salt, 
an  onion  cut  in  slices,  some  parsley,  and  as  much  milk  as  will 
turn  the  water.  When  the  fish  is  enough  put  it  into  a soup- 
dish,  and  pour  a little  of  the  water  with  the  parsley  and  onions 
over  it.  Serve  it  up  with  melted  butter  and  parsley  in  a boat. 

To  fry  Tench. 

Split  the  fish  along  the  backs,  and  raise  the  flesh  from  the 
bone : then  cut  the  skin  across  at  the  head  and  tail,  strip  it 
clean  off,  and  take  out  the  bone.  Having  thus  prepared  them 
for  frying,  take  one  of  them,  and  mince  the  flesh  very  small, 
with  mushrooms,  chives,  and  parsley  chopped  fine;  a little 
salt,  pepper,  beaten  mace,  nutmeg,  and  a few  savoury  herbs. 
Mix  these  well  together,  then  pound  them  in  a mortar,  and 
crumbs  of  bread  soaked  in  cream,  the  yolks  of  three  or  four  eggs, 
and  a piece  of  butter;  and  with  this  composition  stuff  your 
fish.  Put  clarified  butter  into  your  pan,  set  it  over  the  fire, 
and  when  it  is  hot  strew  some  flour  on  your  fish,  and  put  them 
in  one  by  one.  When  they  have  fried  till  they  are  of  a nice 
brown  colour,  take  them  up,  and  lay  them  in  a coarse  cloth 
before  the  fire,  to  keep  hot.  Then  pour  all  the  fat  out  of  the 
pan,  put  in  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  and  shake  in  some 
flour.  Keep  it  stirring  with  a spoon  till  the  butter  is  a little 
brown,  and  then  put  in  half  a pint  of  white  wine.  Stir  them 
together,  and  put  in  half  a pint  of  boiling  water,  an  onion 
shred  with  cloves,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  and  two  blades  of 
mace.  Cover  these  close,  and  let  them  stew  as  gently  as  you 
can  fora  quarter  of  an  hour,  then  strain  off  the  liquor,  and  put 
them  into  the  pan  again,  adding  two  spoonfuls  of  catsup,  an 
aunce  of  truffles  or  morels  boiled  tender  in  half  a pint  of 
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■water,  a few  mushrooms,  and  half  a pint  of  oysters,  washed 
clean  in  their  own  liquor  When  your  sauce  is  properly  heated, 
and  has  a good  flavour,  put  in  your  tench,  and  let  them  lay  in 
it  till  they  are  thoroughly  hot  ; then  take  them  out,  lay  them  in 
your  dish,  and  pour  the  sauce  over  them.  Garnish  with  sliced 
lemon. 

To  boil  Trout. 

Boil  them  in  vinegar,  water,  and  salt,  with  a piece  of 
horseiadish:  and  serve  them  up  with  anchovy  sauce  and  plain 
butter. 


To  fry  Trout. 

Scale,  gut,  and  well  wash  ; then  dry  them,  and  lay  them 
separately  on  a board  before  the  fire,  after  dusting  some  flour 
over  them.  Fry  them  of  a fine  colour  with  fresh  dripping; 
serve  with  crimp  parsley,  and  plain  butter. 

Perch  and  tench  may  be  done  the  same  way. 

To  broil  Trout. 

When  you  have  properly  cleansed  your  fish,  and  made  it 
thoroughly  dry  with  a cloth,  tie  it  round  with  packthread  from 
head  to  tail,  in  order  to  preserve  its  shape  entire.  Then  melt 
some  butter,  with  a good  deal  of  basket  salt,  and  pour  it  all 
over  the  trout  till  it  is  perfectly  covered : after  lying  in  it  a 
minute  or  two,  take  it  out,  and  put  it  on  the  gridiron  over  a 
clear  fire,  that  it  may  do  gradually.  For  sauce,  wash  and 
bone  an  anchovy,  and  cut  it  very  small;  chop  a large  spoon- 
ful of  capers;  melt  some  butter,  with  a little  flour,  pepper, 
salt,  and  nutmeg,  and  put  it  into  the  anchovy  and  capers,  with 
half  a spoonful  of  vinegar.  When  the  trout  is  done,  lay  it  in 
a warm  dish,  pour  your  sauce  boiling  hot  over  it,  and  send  it 
to  table. 

* A 

To  stew  Trout. 

Select  a large  trout,  clean  it  well,  and  place  it  in  a pan  with 
gravy  and  white  wine  ; then  take  two  eggs  buttered,  some  nut- 
meg, salt,  and  pepper,  lemon  peel,  a little  thyme,  and  some 
grated  bread,  mix  them  together,  and  put  in  the  belly  of  the 
trout,  then  suffer  it  to  stew  a quarter  of  an  hour  ; then  put  in 
7 ' z 
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a piece  of 'butter  in  the  sauce;  serve  it  hot,  and  garnish  with 
lemon  sliced. 


Trout  a-Ia-Genevoise. 

Clean  the  fish  very  well  ; pat  it  into  your  stew-pan,  adding 
half  Champaigne  and  half  Moselle,  or  Rhenish,  or  sherry 
wine.  Season  it  with  pepper,  salt,  an  onion,  a few  cloves 
stuck  in  it,  and  a small  bunch  of  parsley  and  thyme : put  in  it 
a crust  of  French  bread;  set  it  on  a quick  fire.  When  the 
fish  is  done,  take  the  bread  out,  bruise  it,  and  then  thicken  the 
sauce ; add  flour  and  a little  butter,  and  let  it  boil  up.  See 
that  your  sauce  is  of  a proper  thickness.  Lay  your  fish  on  the 
dish,  and  pour  the  sauce  over  it.  Serve  it  with  sliced  lemon 
and  fried  bread. 

To  pot  Trout,  Perch,  or  Tench. 

Scale  and  clean  the  fish,  cut  off  the  head,  tail,  and  fins, 
take  out  the  bones,  season  the  same,  and  bake  and  pot  it  as 
directed  for  salmon. 

To  boil  Mackerel. 

This  fish  loses  its  life  as  soon  as  it  leaves  the  sea,  and  the 
fresher  it  is  the  better. 

Wash  and  clean  them  thoroughly,  put  them  into  cold  water 
with  a handful  of  salt  in  it;  let  them  rather  simmer,  than  boil; 
a small  mackerel  will  be  enough  in  about  a quarter  of  an  hour: 
when  the  eye  start?  and  the  tail  splits,  they  are  done;  do  not 
let  them  stand  in  the  water  a moment  after  ; they  are  so  deli- 
cate that  the  heat  of  the  water  will  break  them. 

This  fish  in  London  is  rarely  fresh  enough  to  appear  at  table 
in  perfection ; and  either  the  mackerel  is  boiled  too  much,  or 
the  roe  too  little.  The  best  way  is  to  open  a slit  opposite  the 
middle  of  the  roe,  you  can  then  clean  it  properly  ; this  will 
allow  the  water  access,  and  the  roe  will  then  be  done  as  soon 
as  the  fish,  which  it  seldom  is  otherwise.  Garnish  them  with 
pats  of  minced  fennel. 

The  common  notion  is,  that  mackerel  are  in  the  best  con- 
dition when  fullest  of  roe ; however,  the  fish  at  that  time  is 
only  valuable  for  its  roe,  the  meat  of  it  has  scarcely  any  flavour. 
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The  roe  of  the  male  fish  is  soft  like  the  brains  of  a calf, 
that  of  the  female  is  full  of  small  eggs,  and  called  "hard  roe. 

r 

To  broil  Mackerel. 

Clean  a fine  large  mackerel,  wipe  it  on  a dry  cloth,  and 
cut  a long  slit  down  the  back  ; lay  it  on  a clean  gridii-on,  over 
a very  clear  slow  fire;  when  it  is  done  on  one  side  turn  it;  be 
careful  that  it  does  not  burn;  send  it  up  with  fennel  sauce; 
mix  w’ell  together  a little  finely  minced  fennel  and  parsley, 
seasoned  with  a little  pepper  and  salt,  a bit  of  fresh  butter,  and 
when  the  mackerel  are  ready  for  the  table,  put  some  of  this 
into  each  fish. 

To  bake  Mackerel. 

Cut  off  their  heads,  open  them,  and  take  out  the  roes,  and 
clean  them  thoroughly  ; rub  them  on  the  inside  with  a little 
pepper  and  salt,  put  the  roes  in  again  ; season  them  (with  a 
mixture  of  powdered  allspice,  black  pepper  and  salt,  well  rub- 
bed  together,)  and  lay  them  close  in  a baking  pan,  cover  them 
with  equal  quantities  of  cold  vinegar  and  water,  tie  them  down 
with  strong  white  paper  doubled  and  bake  them  for  an  hour 
in  a slow  oven.  They  will  keep  for  a fortnight. 

To  pickle  Mackarel. 

Procure  them  as  fresh  as  possible,  split  them  open,  take  off 
the  heads,  and  trim  off  all  the  thin  pare  of  the  belly,  put  them 
into  salt  and  water  for  one  hour,  drain  and  wipe  your  fish,  aixd 
put  them  into  jars  or  casks,  with  the  following  preparation, 
which  is  enough  for  three  dozen  mackarel.  Take  salt  and  bay 
salt,  one  pound  each,  saltpetre  and  lump  sugar,  two  ounces 
each;  grind  and  pound  the  salt,  &c.  well  together,  put  the  fish 
into  jars  or  casks,  with  a layer  of  the  preparation  at  the  bot- 
tom, then  a layer  of  mackei*el  with  the  skin  side  downwards, 
so  continue  alternately  till  the  cask  or  jar  is  full;  press  it  down, 
and  cover  it  close.  In  about  three  months  they  will  be  fit 
for  use. 

Pickled  Mackerel,  called  Caveach. 

Clean  and  divide  them  ; then  cut  each  side  into  three,  or, 
leaving  them  undivided,  cut  each  side  into  five  or  six  pieces. 
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To  six  large  mackerel,  take  near  an  ounce  of  pepper,  two  nut- 
megs,  a little  mace,  four  cloves,  and  a handful  of  >alt,  all  in 
the  finest  powder ; mix,  and  making  holes  in  each  bit  of  fish, 
thrust  the  seasoning  into  them,  rub  each  piece  with  some  of  it ; 
then  fry  them  brown  in  oil;  let  them  stand  till  cold,  then  put 
them  into  a stone  jar,  and  cover  with  vinegar : if  to  keep  long, 
pour  oil  on  the  top.  Thus  done,  they  may  be  preseived  for 
months. 

Red  Mullet. 

Clean  them,  but  leave  the  inside;  enclose  them  in  oiled 
paper,  and  having  placed  them  in  a small  dish,  hake  them 
gently  ; an  excellent  sauce  may  be  made  of  the  liquor  that 
comes  from  the  fish,  by  adding  a little  essence  of  anchovy,  a 
glass  of  sherry,  and  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour  ; give  it  a 
boil,  and  serve  it  in  a butter  tureen.  The  fish  must  be  served 
in  the  paper  cases. 

4 *■  * 

N.  B.  Mullets  are  boiled  and  broiled  the  same  as  salmon. 

To  boil  Pike. 

•When  you  have  taken  out  the  gills  and  guts,  and  thorough- 
ly washed  it,  make  a good  forcemeat  of  chopped  oysters,  the 
crumbs  of  half  a penny  loaf,  a little  lemon  peel  shred  fine, 
a lump  of  butter,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  a few  sweet  herbs, 
and  season  them  to  your  taste  with  salt,  pepper,  and  nutmeg. 
Mix  all  these  well  together,  and  put  them  into  the  belly  of  the 
fish,  which  must  be  sewed  up,  and /skewered  rou  id  Boil  it 
in  hard  water  with  a little  salt,  and  a tea-cup  full  of  vinegar 
put  into  the  pan.  As  soon  as  the  water  boils  put  in  the  fish, 
(but  not  before)  and  if  it  is  of  a middling  size,  it  will  be  done 
in  half  an  hour.  Serve  if  up  with  oyster-sau  e in  a boat, 
having  first  poured  a little  on  the  fish.  Garnish  with  pickled 
barberries.  *> 


To  bake  Pike. 

Clean  and  scale  them  well ; open  as  near  the  throat  as  con- 
venient, and  use  the  following  stuffing:  grated  bread,  ancho- 
vies, herbs,  salt,  suet,  oysters,  mace,  pepper,  four  yolks  of 
eggs,  and,  if  it  can  be  procured,  half  a pint  of  cream  ; mix  it 
over  the  fire  till  it  is  sufficiently  thick,  then  put  it  into  the  fish, 
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and  sew  it  carefully  up;  then  put  some  small  bits  of  butter 
over  the  fish,  and  bake  it ; serve  it  up  with  gravy,  butter,  and 
anchovy. 

To  stew  Pike. 

Make  a browning  with  butter  and  flour,  and  put  it  into 
your  stew-pan  with  a pint  of  red  wine,  a faggot,  four  cloves, 
a dozen  of  small  onions  half  boiled,  with  some  pepper  and 
salt.  Cut  your  pike  into  pieces,  put  it  in,  and  let  it  stew  very 
gently.  When  done,  take  it  out,  and  add  to  the  sauce  two 
anchovies  and  a spoonful  of  capers  chopped  fine.  Boil  it  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  thep  pour  it  over  the  fish.  Garnish  with 
bread  nicely  fried,  and  cut  three-corner  ways. 

To  pot  Pike. 

When  you  have  well  scaled  your  fish,  cut  off  the  head, 
split  it  down  the  back,  and  take  out  the  bone.— 1'hen  strew 
over  the  inside  some  bay-salt  and  pepper,  roll  it  up,  and  lay  it 
in  your  pot.  Cover  it  close,  and  let  it  bake  an  hour.  Then 
take  it  out  and  lay  it  on  a coarse  cloth  to  drain.  When  it  is 
cold,  put  it  into  your  pot,  and  cover  it  with  clarified  butter. 

To  boil  Haddock. 

Wash  it  well,  and  p'rt  it  on  to  boil ; a haddock  of  three 
pounds  will  take  about  ten’  minutes  after  the  water  boils. 

Haddocks  salted  a day  or  two,  and  eaten  with  egg  sauce,  are 
a very  good  article.  Haddocks  cut  in  fillets,  fried,  eat  veiy 
fine.  Or  if  small,  very  well  broiled,  or  baked,  with  a pud- 
ding in  their  belly,  and  some  good  gravy. 

. . 0' 

Findhorn  Haddocks. 

Let  the  fish  be  well  cleaned  an#  laid  in  salt  for  two  hours  ; 
let  the  water  drain  from  them.  They  may  be  split  or  not ; 
they  are  then  to  be  hung  in  a dry  situation  for  a day  or  two, 
or  a week  or  two,  if  you  please : when  broiled,  they  have  all 
the  flavour  of  the  Findhorn  haddock,  and  will  keep  sweet  for 
a long  time. 

Scotch  way  of  dressing  Haddocks. 

A haddock  is  quite  like  a different  fish  in  London  and 
Edinburgh,  which  arises  chiefly  from  the  manner  in  which  they 
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are  treated  ; a haddock  should  never  appear  at  table  with  its 
head  and  skin  on.  For  boiling,  they  are  all  the  better  for 
lying  a night  in  salt ; of  course  they  do  not  take  so  long  to 
boil  without  the  skin,  and  require  to  be  well  skimmed  to  pre- 
serve the  colour.  After  lying  in  salt  for  a night,  if  you  hang 
them  up  for  a day  or  two,  they  are  very  good  broiled  and 
served  with  cold  butter.  For  frying,  they  should  be  split  and 
boned  very  carefully,  and  divided  into  convenient  pieces  if  too 
large  to  halve  merely  ; egg  and  crumb  them,  and  fry  in  a good 
deal  of  lard.  They  resemble  soles  wrhen  dressed  in  this  man- 
ner. There  is  another  very  delicate  mode  of  dressing  them ; 
you  split  the  fish,  rub  it  well  with  butter,  and  do  it  before  the 
fire  in  the  Dutch  oven. 

To  dry  Haddocks. 

Choose  them  of  two  or  three  pounds  weight : take  out  the 
gills,  eyes,  and  entrails,  and  remove  the  blood  from  the  back- 
bone. Wipe  them  dry,  and  put  some  salt  into  the  bodies  and 
eyes.  Lay  them  on  a board  for  a night ; then  hang  them  up 
in  a dry  place,  and  after  three  or  four  days  they  will  be  fit  to 
eat;  skip  and  rub  them  with  egg,  and  strew  crumbs  over  them. 
Lay  them  before  the  fire,  an^  baste  with  butter  until  brown 
enough.  Serve  with  egg  sauce.  ? 

Whitings 

Are  skinned  and  turned  round ; egg  and  bread  crumb- 
ed, and  fried.  Whitings,  if^  large,  are  excellent  dried  as 
haddocks,  and  it  will  prove  an  accommodation  in  the  country 
where  there  is  no  regular  supply  of  fish. 

To  broil  Whitings. 

They  should  be  well  dried  in  a cloth,  and  then  rolled  well 
in  flour;  and  before  they  are  put  on  the  gridiron,  the  bars 
should  be  made  very  clean,  and  rubbed  with  a bit  of  fat  bacon 
to  prevent  the  whiting*  sticking  to  the  bars. 

Stuffing  for  Pike,  Haddock,  and  small  Cod. 

Take  an  equal  quantity  of  fat  bacon,  beef  suet,  and  fresh 
butter,  some  savory,  thyme,  and  parsley,  a few  leaves  of 
sweet  marjoram,  two  anchovies,  with  some  salt,  pepper,  and 
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nutmeg;  to  this  add  crumbs,  and  an  egg  to  bind.  Oysters 
added  to  the  above  will  be  a considerable  improvement. 

To  dress  Pipers. 

Boil,  or  bake*  them  with  a pudding  well  seasoned.  If 
baked,  put  a large  cup  of  rich  broth  into,  the  dish ; and  when, 
done,  take  that,  some  essence  of  anchovy,  and  a squeeze  of 
le*non,  and  boil  them  up  together  for  sauce. 

» .*  r 

* . 

To  boil  Soles. 

A fine  fresh  thick  sole  is  almost  as  good  eating  as  a turbot. 

Wash  and  clean  it  nicely  ; put  it  into  a fish-kettle  with  a 
handful  of  salt,  and  as  much  cold  water  as  will  cover  it ; set 
it  on  the  side  of  the  fire,  takeoff  the  scum  as  it  rises,  and  let  it 
boil  gently  ; about  five  minutes  (according  to  its  size)  will  be 
long  enough,  unless  it  be  very  large.  Send  it  up  on  a fish- 
drainer,  garnished  with  slicesof  lemon  and  sprigs  of  curled 
parsley,  or  nicely  fried  smelts,  or  oysters. 

Slices  of  lemon  are  a universally7  acceptable  garnish,  with 
either  fried  or  broiled  fish  ; a few  sprigs  of  crisp  parsley  may 
be  added  it  you  wish  to  make  it  look  very  smart ; and  parsley, 
or  fennel  and  butter,  are  excellent  sauces. 

To  fry  Soles. 

Take  off  the  skin,  rub  the  fish  over  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
and  strew  on  some  crumbs  of  bread.  Fry  them  in  hog’s  lard 
over  a brisk  fire,  till  they  afe  $>f  a fine  light  brown.  Then 
take  them  up,  drain  them,  put  them  into  your  dish,  and  serve 
them  up  with  plain  melted  butter  ih  a boat.  Garnish  with 
green  pickles. 

To  fry  Soles  another  way. 

Take  two  or  three  soles,  divide  them  from  the  back -bone, 
and  take  off  the  head,  fins,  arid  tail.  Sprinkle  the  inside  with 
salt,  roll  them  up  tight  from  the  tail-enlf  upwards,  and  fasten 
with  small  skewers.  If  large  or  middling,  put  half  a fish  in 
each  roll ; small  do  not  answer.  Dip  them  into  yolks  of  eggs, 
and  cover  them  with  crumbs.  Do  the  egg  over  them  again, 
and  then  put  more  crumbs;  and  fry  them  a beautiful  colour 
in  lard,  or  for  fast-day  in  clarified  butter. 
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To  sfcir  Soles,  Flounders,  Plaice. 

These  three  different  species  of  fish  must  be  stewed  in  one 
and  the  same  manner.  Half  fry  them  in  butter  till  of  a fine 
brown ; then  take  them  up,  put  to  your  butter  a quart  of 
water,  three  anchovies,  and  an  onion  sliced.  Put  your  fish  in 
again,  and  stew  it  gently  half  an  hour.  Take  out  the  fish, 
squeeze  in  a lemon,  antf  thicken  the  sauce  with  butter  and 
flour ; having  given  it  a boil,  strain  it  through  a sieve  over  the 
fish,  and  serve  up  v\  ith  oyster  or  shrimp  sauce. 

Soles  in  the  Portuguese  way . 

Take  one  large,  or  two  small : if  large,  cut  the  fish  in  two: 
if  small,  they  need  only  be  split.  The  bones  being  taken  out, 
put  the  fish  into  a pan  wiih  a bit  of  butter  and  some  lemon- 
juice,  give  it  a fry  then  lay  the  fish  on  a dish,  and  spread  a 
forcemeat  over  each  piece,  and  roll  it  round,  fastening  the  roll 
with  a few  small  skewers.  Lay  the  rolls  into  a small  earthen 
pan,  beat  an  egg  and  wet  them,  then  strew  crumbs  over ; 
and  put  the  remainder  of  the  egg,  with  a little  meat  gravy, 
a spoonful  of  caper  liquor,  an  anchovy  chopped  fine,  and  some 
parsley  chopped,  into  the  bottom  of  the  pan;  cover  it  close, 
and  bake  till  the  fish  are  done  enough  in  a slow  oven.  Then 
place  the  rolls  in  the  dish  for  serving,  and  cover  it  to  keep  them 
hot  till  the  gravy  baked  is  skimmed;  if  not  enough,  a little 
fresh,  flavoured  as  above,  must  be  prepared  and  added  to  it. 

Portuguese  Stuffing  for  Soles  baked. 

Pound  cold  beef,  mutton,  or  veal,  a little  ; then  add  some 
fat  bacon  that  has  been  lightly  fried,  cut  small,  and  some  onious, 
a little  garlic  or  shalot,  some  parsley,  anchovy,  pepper,  salt, 
and  nutmeg;  pound  all  fine  with  a few  crumbs,  and  bind  it 
with  two  or  three  yolks  of  eggs. 

The  heads  of  the  fish  are  to  be  left  on  one  side  of  the  split 
part,  and  kept  on  the  outer  side  of  the  roll ; and  when  served, 
the  heads  are  to  be  turned  towards  each  other  in  the  dish. 

Garnish  with  fried  or  dried  parsley. 

To  boil  Flounders,  Plaice,  and  Dabs. 

As  the  similarity  of  these  fish  is  so  great,  the  method  of 
dressing  either  must  be  the  same.  First  cut  off  the  fins,  nick 
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the  brown  side  under  the  head,  and  take  out  the  guts.  Then 
dry  them  with  a cloth,  and  boil  them  in  salt  and  water.  Serve 
them  up  with  shrimp,  cockle,  or  muscle  sauce,  and  garnish 
with  red  cabbage. 

To  dress  a large  Plaice. 

Keep  it  a day  sprinkled  with  salt,  after  which  wash  and 
wipe  it  dry,  wet  it  over  with  egg,  and  cover  with  crumbs  of 
bread.  When  your  lard,  to  which  must  be  added  two  table 
spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  is  boiling  hot,  lay  the  fish  in  it,  and  fry 
it  of  a fine  colour ; when  enough,  drain  it  from  the  fat,  and 
serve  with  fried  parsley  and  anchovy  sauce. 

< 

To  fry  Smelts. 

They  should  not  be  washed  more  than  is  necessary  to  clean 
them.  Dry  them  in  a cloth  ; then  lightly  flour  them,  but  shake 
it  off.  Dip  them  into  plenty  of  egg,  then  into  bread  crumbs 
grated  fine,  and  plunge  them  into  a good  pan  of  boiling  lard ; 
let  them  continue  gently  boiling,  and  a few  minutes  will 
make  them  a bright  yellow  brown.  Take  care  not  to  take  off 
the  light  roughness  of  the  crumbs,  or  their  beauty  will  be  lost. 

To  pickle  Smelts. 

At  that  time  of  the  year  when  smelts  are  seasonably 
abundant,  take  a quarter  of  a peck  of  them,  and  wash, 
clean,  and  gut  them.  Take  half  an  ounce  of  pepper,  the 
same  quantity  of  nutmegs,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace, 
half  an  ounce  of  saltpetre,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
common  salt.  Beat  all  very  fine,  and  lay  your  smelts  in  rows 
in  a jar.  Between  every  layer  of  smelts  strew  the  seasoning, 
with  four  or  five  bay  leaves.  Then  boil  some  red  wine,  and' 
pour  over  them  a sufficient  quantity  to  cover  them.  Cover  them 
with  a plate,  and  when  cold,  stop  them  down  close,  and  put 
them  by  for  use.  A few  make  a very  pretty  supper. 

To  boil  John  Dorey. 

This  is  reckoned  one  of  the  choicest  fish,  for  which  it  should 
be  paid  particular  care  in  dressing  • it  should  be  put  on  in  cold 
spring  water,  with  a little  salt  and  vinegar  in  the  water ; when 
it  begins  to  boil  put  in  some  cold  water,  and  when  it  begins  to 
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boil  again  put  a little  more  cold  spring  water  to  it,  and  put  it 
by  the  side  of  the  stove  to  simmer  for  a few  minutes. 

Ready  Method  of  roasting  Eels. 

Having  skinned  and  washed  some  of  the  finest  large  eels, 
cut  them  in  three,  four,  or  five  pieces,  according  to  their  respec- 
tive sizes.  Make  a seasoning  of  grated  nutmeg  beaten  white, 
or  long  pepper,  and  salt;  with  a little  thyme,  sage,  and  lemon 
peel,  all  well  beaten  or  shred,  and  mixed  plentifully  with 
crumbs  of  bread.  Strew  this  well  on  the  eels,  stick  them 
across  on  skewers  to  the  spit,  baste  them  continually,  and  let 
them  roast  till  they  begin  to  crack  and  appear  white  at  the 
bone.  When  taken  up,  send  them  to  table  with  melted 
butter  and  lemon  juice ; which  will  make  the  best  sauce  they 
can  have,  as  the  sauce  gives  them  an  incomparable  relish. 
Eels  may  be  also  fried  or  broiled,  thus  seasoned,  with  a very 
good  effect. 

To  boil  Eels. 

After  skinning,  gutting,  and  properly  washing  them,  cut 
off  their  heads,  dry  them,  and  twist  them  round  on  your  fish 
plate.  Boil  them  in  salt  and  water,  and  serve  them  up  with 
melted  butter  and  parsley.  If  you  only  boil  them  in  such  a 
quantity  of  water  as  will  just  cover  them,  the  liquor  will  be 
exceeding  good,  and  very  beneficial  to  weak  or  consumptive 
constitutions. 

To  fry  Eels. 

Skin  and  gut  them,  and  wash  them  well  in  cold  water ; 
cut  them  in  pieces  four  inches  long,  season  them  with  pepper 
and  salt,  beat  an  egg  well  on  a plate,  dip  them  in  the  egg,  and 
then  in  fine  bread  crumbs  ; fry  them  in  fresh  clean  lard,  drain 
them  well  from  the  fat : Garnish  with  crisp  parsley  ; for  sauce, 
plain  and  melted  butter,  sharpened  with  lemon  juice,  or  par- 
sley and  butter. 

Spile hcoelud  Eels. 

This  the  French  cooks  call  the  English  way  of  dressing  eels. 

Take  two  middling-sized  silver  eels,  leave  the  skin  on,  scour 
them  with  salt,  and  wash  them,  cut  off  the  heads,  slit  them 
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on  the  belly  side,  and  take  out  the  bone  and  guts,  and  wash 
and  wipe  them  nicely,  then  cut  them  into  pieces  about  three 
inches  long,  and  wipe  them  quite  dry,  put  two  ounces  of  but- 
ter into  a stew-pan,  with  a little  minced  parsley,  thyme,  sage, 
pepper,  and  salt,  and  a very  little  chopped  shaiot ; set  the  stew- 
pan  over  the  fire ; when  the  butter  is  melted,  stir  the  ingredi- 
ents together,  and  take  it  off  the  fire,  mix  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs  with  them,  and  dip  the  eel  in,  a piece  at  a time,  and  then 
roll  them  in  bread  crumbs,  making  as  much  stick  to  them  as 
you  can;  then  rub  a gridiron  with  a bit  of  suet,  set  it  high  over 
a very  clear  fire,  and  broil  your  eels  of  a fine  crisp  brown  : dish 
them  with  crisp  parsley,  and  send  up  plain  butter  in  a boat, 
and  anchovy  and  butter. 

Some  like  them  better  with  the  skin  off ; it  is  very  apt  to 
offend  delicate  stomachs. 


To  bake  Eels. 

Cut  off  their  heads,  gut  them,  and  take  out  the  blood  from 
the  bone  as  clean  as  possible.  Make  a forcemeat  of  shrimps  or 
oysters  chopped  small,  half  a penny  loaf  crumbled,  a little 
lemon  peel  shred  fine,  the  yolk^  of  two  eggs,  and  a little  salt, 
pepper,  and  nutmeg.  Put  this  into  the  bellies  of  the  fish,  sew 
them  up,  and  turn  them  round  on  the  dish.  Put  flour  and  but- 
ter over  them,  pour  a little  water  into  the  dish,  and  bake  them 
in  a moderate  oven.  When  done,  take  the  gravy  from  under 
them,  and  skim  off  the  fat,  strain  it  through  a hair  sieve,  and 
add  one  tea-spoonful  of  lemon  pickle,  two  of  browning,  a large 
spoonful  of  walnut  catsup,  a glass  of  white  wine,  an  anchovy, 
and  a slice  of  lemon.  Let  it  boil  ten  minutes,  and  thieken  it 
with  butter  and  flour.  Garnish  with  lemon  and  crisped  parsley. 

To  pot  Eels. 

Take  a large  eel,  and  when  you  have  skinned,  washed 
clean,  and  thoroughly  dried  it  with  a cloth,  cut  it  into  pieces 
about  four  inches  long.  Season  them  with  a little  beaten  mace 
and  nutmeg,  pepper,  salt,  and  a little  sal  prunella  beat  fine. 
Lay  them  in  a pan,  and  pour  as  much  clarified  butter  over 
them  as  will  cover  them.  Bake  them  half  an  hour  in  a quick 
oven ; but  the  size  of  your  eels  must  be  the  general  rule  to 
determine  what  time  they  will  take  baking.  Take  them  out 
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with  a fork,  and  lay  them  on  a coarse  cloth  to  drain.  When 
they  are  quite  cold,  season  them  again  with  the  like  seasoning, 
and  lay  them  close  in  the  pot.  Then  take  off  the  butter  they 
were  baked  in  clear  from  the  gravy  of  the  fish,  and  set  it  in 
a dish  before  the  fire.  When  it  is  melted,  pour  the  butter  over 
them,  and  put  them  by  for  use.  You  may  bone  your  eels,  if 
you  choose;  but  in  that  case  you  must  put  in  no  sal  prunella. 

Excellent  collared  Eels. 

The  largest  and  finest  eels  should  be  selected  for  collaring, 
each  making  a separate  piece  or  collar ; and,  being  well  cleans* 
ed,  and  either  skinned  or  not,  according  to  the  preference  of 
the  party,  each  being  carefully  boned,  and  laid  as  flat  as  pos- 
sible with  the  inside  upward.  A mixture  of  parsley,  shalot, 
thyme,  marjoram,  and  savory,  all  chopped  very  small,  with  a 
very  little  finely  beaten  pepper,  mace,  cloves,  nutmeg,  allspice, 
mushroom  powder,  lemon  peel,  and  salt,  is  to  be  plentifully 
rubbed  in  and  strewed  over  the  inside  of  the  eel ; after  which 
it  is  to  be  tightly  rolled  up,  and  bound  fast  with  tape.  In  the 
mean  time,  having  boiled  the  head,  bones,  &c.  of  the  eels  in 
salt  and  water,  with  a bit  of  lemon  peel,  a few  bay  leaves,  and 
sufficient  pepper,  put  the  collars  in  the  strained  liquor,  with 
the  addition  of  some  vinegar,  and  let  them  simmer  in  a stew- 
pan  over  the  fire  till  they  are  sufficiently  done.  Take  the  col- 
lars out,  skim  the  fat  off  the  liquor,  and  boil  it  down  to  a 
strong  jelly,  and  either  pour  it  on  them  when  they  are  cold, 
after  taking  off  the  tape  and  trimming  their  ends,  or  wipe 
them  dry,  and  serve  them  up  with  the  chopped  jelly  round 
them.  Some  sprigs  of  parsley,  lemon  peel,  or  branches  of 
barberries,  may  be  put  on  their  tops,  and  slices  of  lemon  placed 
round  the  dish,  if  they  are  served  up  whole  ; bnt,  when  sent  to 
table  only  in  slices,  a garnish  of  parsley  will  be  quite  sufficient. 
In  collaring  eels  for  common  family  use,  which  are  not  only 
excellent,  but  highly  nourishing  food,  little  more  is  necessary 
than  plenty  of  parsley,  a few  sweet  herbs,  some  pounded  all- 
spice, and  common  salt  and  pepper.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
even  put  wine  into  the  jelly  ; which  they  also  clear  with  whites 
of  eggs,  and  pass  through  a bag  or  tamis  cloth.  Collared  eels, 
done  either  way,  will  keep  for  a considerable  length  of  time* 
and  are  therefore  very  convenient  as  well  as  delicious. 
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To  fry  Lampreys. 

When  you  cut  them  open  to  clean  them,  be  careful  to  save 
the  blood,  and  wash  them  thoroughly  clean  in  warm  water. 
Fry  them  in  clean  dripping,  and  when  nearly  enough,  put  out 
the  fat,  put  a little  white  wine,  and  give  the  pan  a shake  round. 
Throw  a little  pepper,  with  some  sweet  herbs,  a few  capers,  a 
piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  the  blood  you  saved  from 
the  fish.  Cover  the  pan  close,  and  shake  it  often.  When  they 
are  enough,  take  them  out,  strain  the  sauce,  put  it  into  the  pan 
again,  and  give  it  a quick  boil.  Squeeze  in  the  juice  of  a 
lemon,  stir  all  together,  and  when  it  is  just  upon  the  boil, 
pour  it  over  the  fish,  and  serve  it  up.  Garnish  with  sliced 
lemon. 


To  stew  Lampreys. 

Having  skinned,  gutted,  and  thoroughly  washed  your  fish, 
season  them  with  salt,  pepper,  a little  lemon  peel  shred  fine, 
mace,  cloves,  and  nutmeg.  Put  some  thin  slices  of  butter  into 
your  stew-pan,  and  having  rolled  your  fish  round,  put  them  in, 
with  half  a pint  of  good  gravy,  a gill  of  white  wine,  a bunch 
of  marjoram,  winter  savory,  thyme,  and  an  onion  sliced.  Let 
them  stew  over  a gentle  fire,  and  keep  turning  them  till  they 
are  tender.  Then  take  them  out,  and  put  an  anchovy  into  the 
sauce.  Thicken  it  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg  beat  very  fine,  or 
a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour.  When  it  boils,  pour  it  over 
the  fish,  and  serve  them  to  table. 

To  stew  Lampreys  as  at  Worcester. 

After  cleaning  the  fish  carefully,  remove  the  cartilage 
which  runs  down  the  back,  and  season  with  a small  quantity 
of  cloves,  mace,  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  allspice ; put  it  into  a 
small  stew-pot,  with  very  strong  beef  gravy,  port,  and  an 
equal  quantity  of  Madeira  or  sherry.  It  must  be  covered  close ; 
stew  till  tender,  then  take  out  the  lamprey  and  keep  hot,  while 
you  boil  up  the  liquor  with  two  or  three  anchovies  chopped, 
and  some  flour  and  butter ; strain  the  gravy  through  a sieve, 
and  add  lemon  juice  and  some  made  mustard.  Serve  with 
sippets  of  bread,  and  horseradish. 

Eels,  done  the  same  way,  are  a good  deal  like  the  lamprey. 
When  there  is  spawn,  it  must  be  fried  and  put  round. 
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Observe.  Cider  will  do  in  common  instead  of  white  wine. 

Flounders. 

Let  them  be  rubbed  with  salt  inside  and  out,  and  lie  two 
hours  to  give  them  some  firmness.  Dip  them  into  egg,  cover 
with  crumbs,  and  fry  them. 

Water  Souchy. 

Stew  two  or  three  flounders,  some  parsley  leaves  and  roots, 
thirty  peppercorns,  and  a quart  of  water,  till  the  fish  are  boiled 
to  pieces  : puip  them  through  a sieve.  Set  over  the  fire  the 
pulped  fish,  the  liquor  that  boiled  them,  some  perch,  tench,  or 
flounders,  and  some  fresh  leaves  and  roots  of  parsley ; simmer 
all  till  done  enough,  then  serve  in  a deep  dish.  Slices  of  bread 
and  butter  are  to  be  sent  to  table,  to  eat  with  the  souchy. 

To  boil  Herrings. 

Scale,  gut,  and  wash  them,  then  dry  them  thoroughly  in  a 
cloth,  and  rub  them  over  with  a little  salt  and  vinegar.  Skew- 
er their  tails  in  their  mouths,  and  lay  them  on  your  fish-plate. 
When  the  water  boils,  put  them  in,  and  about  ten  or  twelve 
minutes  will  do  them.  After  you  have  taken  them  up,  let  them 
drain  properly,  and  then  turn  their  heads  into  the  middle  of  the 
dish.  Serve  them  up  with  melted  butter  and  parsley,  and 
garnish  with  scraped  horseradish. 

To  broil  Herrings. 

Scale,  gut,  and  cut  off  their  heads ; wash  them  clean,  and 
dry  them  in  a cloth  ; then  dust  them  well  with  flour,  and  broil 
them.  Take  the  heads,  mash  them,  and  boil  them  in  small 
beer  or  ale,  with  a little  whole  pepper  and  onion.  When  it  is 
boiled  a quarter  of  an  hour  strain  it  off,  thicken  it  with  butter 
and  flour,  and  a good  deal  of  mustard.  Lay  the  herrings, 
when  done,  in  a plate  or  dish,  pour  the  sauce  into  a boat,  and 
serVe  them  up. 


To  fry  Herrings. 

First  scrape  off  all  the  scales,  then  wash  them,  dry  them 
well  in  a cloth,  and  dredge  them  with  flour.  Fry  them  in  but- 
ter over  a brisk  fire,  and  when  done,  set  their  tails  up  one 
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against  another  in  the  middle  of  the  dish.  Fry  a large  hand- 
ful of  parsley  crisp,  take  it  out  before  it  loses  its  colour ; lay  it 
round  the  fish,  and  serve  them  up  with  melted  butter,  parsley, 
and  mustard. 

To  bake  Herrings. 

Scale,  wash,  and  dry  them  well  in  a cloth,  then  lay  them 
on  a board,  and  take  a little  black  pepper,  a few  cloves,  and 
plenty  of  salt ; mix  them  together,  and  rub  the  fish  all  over 
with  it.  Lay  them  straight  in  a pot,  cover  them  over  with 
vinegar,  put  in  a few  bay  leaves,  tie  a strong  paper  over  the 
top,  and  bake  them  in  a moderate  oven.  They  may  be  eat 
either  hot  or  cold;  and  if  you  use  the  best  vinegar,  they  will 
keep  good  for  two  or  three  months. 

Sprats  may  be  done  in  the  same  manner,  and  either  of  them 
will  furnish  an  occasional  and  pleasing  relish. 

To  pot  Herrings. 

Cut  off  the  heads  of  your  herrings,  and  put  them  into  an 
earthen  pot.  Lay  them  close,  and  between  every  layer  of 
herrings  strew  some  salt,  but  not  too  much.  Put  in  cloves, 
mace,  whole  pepper,  and  a nutmeg  cut  in  pieces.  Fill  up  the 
pot  with  vinegar,  water,  and  a quarter  of  a pint  of  white  wine. 
Cover  it  with  brown  paper,  tie  it  down  close,  and  bake  them 
in  an  oven  with  brown  bread.  As  soon  as  they  are  cold,  put 
them  into  your  pots,  tie  them  close  with  paper,  and  set  them  by 
for  use. 

To  smoke  Herrings. 

Clean,  and  lay  them  in  salt  and  a little  saltpetre  one  night ; 
then  hang  them  on  a stick,  through  the  eyes,  in  a row.  Have 
ready  an  old  cask,  in  which  put  some  sawdust,  and  in  the 
midst  of  it  a heater  red  hot ; fix  the  stick  over  the  smoke,  and 
let  them  remain  twenty-four  hours. 

To  di  'ess  Red  Herrings. 

Choose  those  that  are  large  and  moist,  cut  them  open,  and 
pour  some  boiling  small  beer  over  them  to  soak  half  an  hour ; 
drain  them  dry,  and  make  them  just  hot  through  before  the 
fire,  then  rub  some  cold  butter  over  them  and  6erve.  Egg 
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sauce,  or  buttered  eggs,  and  mashed  potatoes,  should  be  sent 
up  with  them. 

Sprats. 

These,  when  cleaned,  should  be  fastened  in  rows  by  a 
skewer  run  throtigh  the  heads,  and  then  broiled,  and  served 
hot. 

To  boil  Lobsters. 

Buy  these  alive:  the  lobster  merchants  sometimes  keep  them 
till  they  are  starved,  before  they  boil  them ; they  ere  then 
watery,  and  have  not  half  their  flavour.  Choose  those  that 
are  full  of  motion,  which  is  the  index  of  their  freshness. 
Those  of  the  middle  size  are  the  best.  Never  take  them  when 
the  shell  is  incrusted,  which  is  a sign  they  are  old.  The  male 
^ r lobster  is  preferred  to  eat,  and  the  female  (on  account  of  the 
eggs)  *o  make  sauce  of.  The  hen  lobster  is  distinguished  by 
having  a broader  tail  than  the  male,  and  less  claws. 

Set  on  a pot,  with  water  salted  in  the  proportion  of  a table- 
spoonful of  salt  to  a quart  of  water:  when  the  water  boils,  put 
it  in,  and  keep  it  boiling  briskly  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour, 
according  to  its  size ; wipe  all  the  scum  off  it,  and  rub  the 
shell  with  a very  little  butter  or  sweet  oil ; break  off  the  great 
claws,  crack  them  carefully  in  each  joint,  so  that  they  may 
not  be  shattered,  and  yet  come  to  pieces  easily ; cut  the  tail 
down  the  middle,  and  send  up  the  body  whole. 

These  fish  come  in  about  April,  and  continue  plentiful  till 
the  oyster  season  returns ; after  that  time  they  begin  to  spawn, 
aud  seldom  open  solid. 

To  roast  Lobsters. 

When  you  have  half-boiled  your  lobster  take  it  out  of  the 
water,  rub  it  well  with  butter,  and  lay  it  before  the  fire ; con- 
tinue basting  it  with  butter  till  it  has  a fine  froth,  and  the  shells 
look  of  a dark  brown.  Then  put  it  into  your  dish,  and  serve 
it  up  with  plain  melted  butter  in  a sauce-boat. 

To  pot  Lobsters. 

Half  boil  them,  pick  out  the  meat,  cut  it  into  small  bits, 
season  with  mace,  white  pepper,  nutmeg,  and  salt,  press  close 
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into  a pot,  and  cover  with  butter  ; bake  half  an  hour  ; put  the 
spawn  in.  When  cold,  take  the  lobster  out,  and  put  it  into 
the  pots  with  a little  of  the  butter.  Beat  the  other  butter  in  a 
mortar  with  some  of  the  spawn  ; then  mix  that  coloured  butter 
with  as  much  as  will  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  pots,  and  strain 
it.  Cayenne  may  be  added,  if  approved. 

Another  Way  to  pot  Lobsters , as  at  Wood's  Hotel. 

Take  out  the  meat  aS1  whole  as  you  can  : split  the  tail,  and 
remove  the  gut ; if  the  inside  be  not  watery,  add  that.  Season 
with  mace,  nutmeg,  white  pepper,  salt,  and  a clove  or  two,  in 
the  finest  powder.  Lay  a little  fine  butter  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pan,  and  the  lobster  smooth  over  it,  with  bay-leaves  between  ; 
cover  it  with  butter,  and  bake  gently.  When  done,  pour  the 
whole  on  the  bottom  of  a sieve,  and  with  a fork  lay  the  pieces 
into  potting-pots,  some  of  each  sort,  with  the  seasoning  about 
it.  When  cold,  pour  clarified  butter  over,  but  not  hot.  It 
will  be  good  next  day  ,•  or  highly  seasoned,  and  thick-covered 
with  butter,  will  keep  some  time. 

Potted  lobster  may  be  used  cold,  or  as  a fricassee,  with  a 
cream-sauce  : it  then  looks  very  nicely,  and  eats  excellently, 
especially  if  there  is  spawn. 

To  steio  Lobsters. 

Pick  the  lobster,  put  the  berries  into  a dish  that  has  a lamp, 
and  rub  them  down  with  a bit  of  butter,  two  spoonfuls  of  any 
sort  of  gravy,  one  of  soy,  or  walnut  catsup,  a little  salt  and 
cayenne,  and  a spoonful  of  port  ; stew  the  lobster  cut  into  bits 
with  the  gravy  as  above. 

Buttered  Lobsters. 

Pick  the  meat  out,  cut  it,  and  warm  with  a little  weak 
brown  gravy,  nutmeg,  salt,  pepper,  and  butter,  with  a little 
flour.  If  done  white,  a little  white  gravy  and  cream. 

Currie  of  Lobsters  or  Prawns. 

Take  them  from  the  shells,  and  lay  into  a pan,  with  a small 
piece  of  mace,  three  or  four  spoonfuls  of  veal  gravy,  and  four 
of  cream  : rub  smooth  one  or  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  currie-pow 
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der,  a tea-spoonful  of  flour,  and  an  ounce  of  butter ; simmer 
an  hour  : squeeze  half  a lemon  in,  and  add  salt. 

€*/•*'  • , A 
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To  dress  Crab,  hot. 

Pick  a crab  ; put  all  into  a stew-pan  with  about  an  ounce  of 
butter,  and  a little  anchovy  essence,  a tea-spoonful  of  mustard, 
two  table-spoonfuls  of  oil,  the  same  of  vinegar,  one  of  elder 
vinegai*,  one  of  Chilly  vinegar,  and  a handful  of  bread  crumbs ; 
mix  all  together  well  with  a spoon,  put  it  all  into  the  shell,  put 
bread  crumbs  over  it,  drop  some  clarified  butter  over  it,  and 
put  it  in  the  oven ; if  the  oven  does  not  brown  it  sufficient, 
brown  it  with  the  salamander. 

To  dress  Crab,  cold. 

Pick  the  crab,  and  put  what  fish  is  in  the  inside  on  a plate 
by  itself,  and  what  comes  from  the  claws  on  another  plate ; 
add  to  what  came  from  the  inside  of  the  crab  a few  bread 
crumbs,  Cayenne  pepper,  a little  essence  of  anchovy,  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  a little  clarified  butter,  and  a 
spoonful  of  elder  vinegar ; mix  all  well  together;  clean  the 
shell  well  out ; put  the  drest  part  of  the  crab  in  one  end  of  the 
shell,  and  what  is  picked  from  the  claws  in  the  other  ; the 
spawn  of  the  crab  should  be  pounded  in  a mortar,  rubbed 
through  a sieve,  and  put  over  the  crab  in  diamonds:  if  there 
be  no  spawn  in  the  crab,  the  spawn  of  lobster  will  do : put 
parsley  neatly  picked  round  the  fish,  and  make  a ring  of  the 
small  claws  to  go  round  the  dish,  and  parsley  between  the  ring 
and  the  shell. 

To  butter  Prawns  or  Shrimps. 

Take  them  out  of  the  shells  ; and  warm  them  with  a little 
good  gravy,  a bit  of  butter  and  flour,  a scrape  of  nutmeg, 
salt,  and  pepper ; simmer  a minute  or  two,  and  serve  with  sip- 
pets ; or  with  a cream  sauce,  instead  of  brown. 

Prawns  and  Cray-fish  in  Jelly,  a beautiful  Dish. 

Make  a savoury  fish  jelly,  and  put  some  iuto  the  bottom  of 
a deep  small  dish ; when  cold,  lay  the  crav-fish  w ith  their  back 
downwards,  and  pour  more  jelly  over  them.  Turn  out  when 
cold. 
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To  stew  Prawns,  Shrimps,  or  Cray-fish. 

Take  about  two  quarts  of  either  of  these  fish,  and  pick  out 
the  tails.  Put  the  bodies  into  your  stew-pan,  with  about  a 
pint  of  white  wine  (or  water  with  a spoonful  of  vinegar)  and 
a blade  of'mace.  Stew  these  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then 
stir  them  together,  and  strain  them.  Having  done  this,  wash 
out  your  pan,  and  put  into  it  the  strained  liquor  and  tails. 
Grate  into  it  a small  nutmeg,  put  in  a little  salt,  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  shake  it  all  together.  Cut 
a thin  slice  of  bread  round  a quartern  loaf,  toast  it  brown  on 
both  sides,  cut  it  into  six  pieces,  lay  it  close  together  in  the 
bottom  of  your  dish,  pour  your  fish  and  sauce  hot  over  it,  and 
send  it  hot  to  table.  If  cray-fish,  garnish  the  dish  with  some 
of  their  biggest  claws  laid  thick  round. 

To  pot  Prawns,  Shrimps,  or  Cray -fish. 

Boil  them  in  water  with  plenty  of  salt  in  it.  When  you 
have  picked  them,  powder  them  with  a little  beaten  mace,  or 
grated  nutmeg,  or  allspice,  and  pepper,  and  salt ; add  a little 
cold  butter,  and  pound  all  well  together  in  a marble  mortar  till 
of  the  consistence  of  paste.  Put  it  into  pots  covered  with 
clarified  butter,  and  cover  them  over  with  wetted  bladder. 

To  feed  Oysters. 

Some  piscivorous  gourmands  think  that  oysters  are  not  best 
when  quite  fresh  from  their  beds,  and  that  their  flavour  is  too 
brackish  and  harsh,  and  is  much  ameliorated  by  giving  them  a 
feed.  To  do  which,  cover  them  with  clean  water,  wuth  a pint 
of  salt  to  about  two  gallons ; (nothing  else,  no  oatmeal,  flour, 
nor  any  other  trumpery  ;)  this  will  cleanse  them  from  the  mud 
and  sand,  &c.  of  the  bed ; after  they  have  lain  in  it  twelve 
hours,  change  it  for  fresh  salt  and  water,  and  in  twelve  hours 
more  they  will  be  in  prime  order  for  the  mouth,  and  remain  so 
two  or  three  days.  At  the  time  of  high  water,  you  may  see  them 
open  their  shells,  in  expectation  of  receiving  their  usual  food. 
This  process  of  feeding  oysters,  is  only  employed  when  a great 
many  come  up  together. 

The  real  Colchester,  or  Pyfleet  barrelled  oysters,  that  are 
packed  at  the  beds,  are  better  without  being  pul  in  water; 
they  are  carefully  and  lightly  packed,  and  must  not  be  dis- 
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turbed  till  wanted  for  table : these,  in  moderate  weather,  will 
keep  good  for  a week  or  ten  days.  If  an  oyster  opens  his 
mouth  in  the  barrel,  he  dies  immediately.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  preserve  the  lives  of  barrelled  oysters,  put  a heavy  weight 
on  the  wooden  top  of  the  barrel,  which  is  to  be  placed  on  the 
surface  of  the  oysters.  This  is  to  be  effected  by  removing  the 
first  hoop,  the  staves  will  then  spread  and  stand  erect,  making 
a wide  opening  for  the  head  of  the  barrel  to  fall  down  closely 
on  the  remaining  fish,  keeping  them  close  together.  The 
oysters  which  are  commonly  sold  as  barrelled  oysters,  are  merely 
the  smallest  natives,  selected  from  the  stock,  and  put  into  the 
tub  when  ordered ; and  instead  of  being  of  superior  quality, 
are  often  very  inferior. 

Common  people  are  indifferent  about  the  manner  of  opening 
oysters,  and  the  time  of  eating  them  after  they  are  opened  ; 
nothing,  however,  is  more  important,  in  the  enlightened  eyes 
of  the  experienced  oj^ster  eater.  Those  who  wish  to  enjoy 
this  delicious  restorative  in  its  utmost  perfection,  must  eat  it  the 
moment  it  is  opened,  with  its  own  gravy  in  the  under  shell : 
if  not  eaten  while  absolutely  alive,  its  flavour  and  spirit  are 
lost.  The  true  lover  of  an  oyster,  will  have  some  regard  for 
the  feelings  of  his  little  favourite,  and  will  never  abandon  it  to 
the  mercy  of  a bungling  operator,  but  will  open  it  himself, 
and  contrive  to  detach  the  fish  from  the  shell  so  dexterously, 
that  the  oyster  is  hardly  conscious  he  has  been  ejected  from  his 
lodging,  till  he  feels  the  teeth  of  the  piscivorous  gourmand 
tickling  him  to  death. 

* ' ■’>  • 

To  fry  Oysters. 

The  lai’gest  03'sters  you  can  get  should  be  chosen  for  frying. 
When  you  have  properly  cleaned  and  rinsed  them,  strew 
over  them  a little  grated  nutmeg,  a blade  of  mace  pounded,  a 
spoonful  of  flour,  and  a little  salt.  Dip  your  oysters  singlyr 
into  this,  and  fry  them  in  hog’s  lard  till  they  are  of  a nice 
brown  colour.  Then  take  them  out  of  the  pan,  pour  them 
into  your  dish,  and  pour  over  them  a little  melted  butter,  with 
crumbs  of  bread  mixed. 
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To  fricassee  Oysters. 

Pat  a little  butter  into  your  stew-pan,  with  a slice  of  ham, 
a faggot  of  parsley  and  sweet  herbs,  and  an  onion  stuck  with 
two  cloves.  Let  them  stew  over  a slow  fire  a few  minutes,  and 
then  add  a little  flour,  some  good  broth,  and  apiece  of  lemon 
peel ; then  put  in  your  oysters,  and  Jet  them  simmer  till  they 
are  thoroughly  hot.  Thicken  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  a 
little  cream,  and  a bit  of  good  butter,  take  out  the  ham,  fag- 
got, onion,  and  lemon  peel,  and  add  the  squeeze  of  a lemon. 
Give  the  whole  a shake  in  the  pan,  and  when  it  simmers  put  it 
into  your  dish,  and  serve  it  up. 

To  ragout  Oysters. 

When  the  oysters  are  opened,  save  as  much  of  the  liquor 
as  you  can,  and  strain  it  through  a sieve ; wash  your  oysters 
clean  in  warm  water,  and  then  make  a batter  as  follows  : Beat 
up  the  yolks  of  two  eg° s with  half  a nutmeg  grated,  cut  a 
little  lemon  peel  small,  a good  deal  of  parsley,  and  add  a 
spoonful  of  the  juice  of  spinach,  two  spoonfuls  of  cream 
or  milk,  and  beat  the  whole  up  with  flour  till  it  is  a thick 
batter.  Having  prepared  this,  put  a piece  of  fresh  butter 
into  a stew-pan,  and  when  it  is  thoroughly  hot,  dip 
your  oysters  one  by  one  into  the  batter,  then  roll  them  in 
crumbs  of  bread  grated  fine,  and  fry  them  quick  and  brown; 
which  done,  take  them  out  of  the  pan,  and  set  them  before  the 
fire.  Have  ready  a quart  of  chesnuts,  shelled  and  skinned, 
and  fry  them  in  the  batter.  When  enough,  take  them  up, 
pour  the  fat  out  of  the  pan,  shake  a little  flour  all  over  the 
pan,  and  rub  a piece  of  butter  all  round  with  a spoon.  Then 
put  in  the  oyster  liquor,  three  or  four  blades  of  mace,  the 
chesnuts,  and  half  a pint  of  white  wine.  Let  them  boil,  and 
have  ready  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  beat  up,  with  four  spoonfuls 
of  cream.  Stir  all  well  together,  and  when  it  is  thick  and  fine, 
lay  the  oysters  in  the  dish,  and  pour  the  ragout  over  them. 
Garnish  with  chesnuts  and  lemon. 

To  scollop  Oysters. 

Stew  the  oysters  slowly  in  their  own  liquor  for  two  or  three 
minutes;  take  them  out  with  a spoon,  and  beard  them,  and 
skim  the  liquor ; put  a bit  of  butter  into  a stew-pan,  and  when 
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it  is  melted,  add  as  much  fine  bread  crumbs  as  will  dry 
it  up,  then  put  to  it  the  oyster  liquor,  and  give  it  a boil  up  ; 
put  the  oysters  into  scollop  shells  that  you  have  buttered,  and 
strewed  with  bread  crumbs,  then  a layer  of  oysters  then  of 
bread  crumbs,  and  then  some  more  oysters;  moisten  it  with  the 
oyster  liquor,  cover  them  with  bread  crumbs;  put  about  half  a 
dozen  little  bits  of  butter  on  the  top  of  each,  and  brown  them 
in  a Dutch  oven.  Essence  of  anchovy,  catsup,  cayenne,  grated 
lemon  peel,  mace,  and  other  spices,  &c.  are  added  by  those 
who  prefer  piquance  to  the  genuine  flavour  of  the  oyster  Cold 
fish  may  be  re-dressed  the  same  way. 

Small  scollop  shells,  or  saucers  that  hold  about  half  a dozen 
oysters,  are  the  most  convenient. 

To  stew  Oysters. 

Large  oysters  will  do  for  stewing,  and  by  some  are  pre- 
ferred ; but  we  love  the  plump,  juicy  natives.  Stew  a couple 
of  dozens  of  these  in  their  own  liquor  ; when  they  are  coming 
to  a boil,  skim  well,  take  them  up  and  beard  them  ; strain  the 
liquor  through  a tamis  sieve,  and  lay  the  oysters  on  a dish. 
Put  an  ounce  of  butter  into  a stew-pan ; when  it  is  melted,  put 
to  it  as  much  flour  as  will  dry  it  up,  the  liquor  of  the  oysters, 
and  three  table-spoonfuls  of  milk  or  cream,  and  a little  white 
pepper  and  salt ; to  this  some  cooks  add  a little  catsup,  or  fine- 
ly chopped  parsley,  grated  lemon  peel,  and  juice;  let  it  boil 
up  for  a couple  of  minutes,  till  it  is  smooth,  then  take  it  off 
the  fire,  put  in  the  oysfers,  and  let  them  get  warm  ; (they 
must  not  themselves  be  boiled,  or  they  will  become  hard  ;) 
line  the  bottom  and  sides  of  a hash-dish  with  bread  sippets, 
and  pour  your  oysters  and  sauce  into  it. 

Oyster  Loaves. 

Make  a hole  in  the  top  of  some  little  round  loaves,  and  take 
out  all  the  crumb.  Put  some  oysters  into  a stew-pan,  with  the 
oyster  liquor,  and  the  crumbs  that  were  taken  out  of  the  loa\es, 
and  a large  piece  of  butter ; stew  them  together  five  or  six 
minutes,  then  put  in  a spoonful  of  good  cream,  then  fill  your 
loaves.  Lay 'a  bit  of  crust  carefully  on  the  top  of  each,  and 
put  them  in  the  oven  to  crisp. 
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Stewed  Oysters  in  French  Rolls. 

Take  any  quantity  of  oysters,  and  wash  them  in  their  own 
liquor.  Then,  straining  it,  put  it  in  again  with  them,  and  add 
a little  salt,  ground  pepper,  beaten  mace,  and  grated  nutmeg. 
Let  them  stew  a little  together,  and  thicket  them  up  with  a 
great  deal  of  batter.  In  the  mean  time,  cut  the  tops  off  a few 
French  rolls,  and  take  out  sufficient  crumb  to  admit  some  of 
the  oysters,  which  must  be  filled  in  boiling  hot,  and  set  over  a 
stove,  or  chaffing-dish  of  coals,  till  they  are  quite  hot  through ; 
filling  them  up  with  more  liquor,  or  some  hot  gravy,  as  the 
former  soaks  in.  When  they  are  sufficiently  moistened,  serve 
them  up  in  the  manner  of  puddings. 

To  pickle  Oysters.  . 

There  are  many  ways  of  pickling  oysters,  some  of  them 
very  troublesome  and  expensive.  The  following  is,  perhaps, 
the  best  method  ever  yet  published,  and  certainly  as  simple  and 
cheap  as  any  of  them.  Put  the  oysters  into  a stew  pan,  dust 
over  the  beards  a little  fine  Lisbon  sugar,  pour  in  their  own 
liquor  well  strained  or  filtered,  and  put  them  on  a gentle  fire 
for  five  minutes  without  suffering  them  to  boil.  Then  pour  off 
the  liquor  into  another  stew-pan  ; and,  adding  to  it  double  the 
quantity  of  good  vinegar,  with  some  catsup,  Cayenne  pepper, 
lemon  peel,  and  salt,  boil  the  whole  well  together,  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour.  In  the  mean  time,  having  given  the  beards  of 
the  oysters  another  dusting  of  sugar,  finely  pounded  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  salt,  and  placed  tlfem  one  by  one  carefully 
in  a jar  ; when  both  are  quite  cold,  pour  the  strained  pickling 
liquor  over  them,  and  keep  them  closely  from  the  air  with  blad- 
der and  leather.  Some,  on  account  of  the  general  toughness 
of  the  beards,  cut  them  off  before  they  are  deposited  in  the 
jar;  but,  when  well  managed  as  above  directed,  they  will  not 
have  that  ill  quality.  Pickled  oysters  should  be  served  up 
placed  in  rows,  on  a dish  garnished  with  thin  slices  of  lemon. 

To  pickle  Oysters  another  Way. 

Open  the  number  you  intend  to  pickle,  put  them  into  a 
sauce-pan  with  their  own  liquor  for  ten  minutes,  simmer  them 
very  gently ; then  put  them  into  a jar,  one  by  one,  that  none 
of  the  grit  may  stick  to  them,  and  cover  them  when  cold  with 
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the  pickle  thus  made:  Boil  the  liquor  with  a bit  of  mace,  lemon 
peel,  and  black  peppers,  and  to  every  hundred  put  two  spoon- 
fuls- of  the  best  undistilled  vinegar. 

They  should  be  kept  in  small  jars,  and  tied  close  with  blad- 
der, for  the  air  will  spoil  them. 

To  stew  Muscles. 

Wash  them  very  clean  in  several  waters,  then  put  them 
into  a stew-pan,  and  cover  them  close.  Let  them  stew  till  the 
shells  open,  and  then  pick  out  the  fish  cl^an,  one  by  one. 
Look  under  the  tongue  to  see  if  there  be  a crab,  and  if  you 
find  one,  throw  that  muscle  away.  You  will  likewise  find  a 
little  tough  article  under  the  tongue,  which  you  must  pick  off. 
Llaving  thus  properly  cleansed  them,  put  them  into  a sauce- 
pan, and  to  a quart  of  muscles,  put  half  a pint  of  the  liquor 
strained  through  a sieve;  add  a few  blades  of  mace,  a small 
piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  let  them  stew  gently.  Lay 
some  toasted  bread  in  the  dish,  and  when  the  muscles  are  done, 
pour  them  on  it,  and  serve  them  up. 

To  ragout  Muscles. 

Put  your  muscles  into  a sauce-pan.  and  let  them  stew  till 
they  are  open.  Then  take  them  out  of  the  shells,  and  save  the 
liquor.  Put  into  your  stew-pan  a bit  of  butter,  a few  mush- 
rooms chopped,  a little  parsley  and  grated  lemon  peel.  Stir' 
these  together,  and  then  put  in  some  gravy,  with  pepper  and 
salt;  thicken  it  with  a little  flour,  boil  it  up,  put  in  the  mus- 
cles with  their  liquor,  and  let  them  be  hot ; then  pour  them 
into  your  dish,  and  serve  them  up.  There  are  some  muscles 
•of  a pernicious  quality,  to  know  which,  when  you  stew  them, 
put  a half-crown  into  thg  sauce  pan,  and  if  it  is  discoloured, 
the  muscles  are  not  wholesome. 

N.  B.  Directions  for  making  fish  pies  will  be  given  under 
the  head  Savoury  Pics. 
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POULTRY  AND  GAME. 

Directions  for  dressing  Poultry  and  Game. 

-AxL  poultry  should  be  very  carefully  picked,  every  plug  re- 
moved, and  the  hair  nicely  singed  with  white  paper.  In 
dressing  wild  fowl,  be  careful  to  keep  a clear  brisk  fire.  Let 
them  be  done  of  a fine  yellow  brown,  but  leave  the  gravy  in  : 
the  fine  flavour  is  lost  if  done  too  much.  Tame  fowls  require 
more  roasting,  and  are  longer  in  heating  through  than  others. 
All  sorts  should  be  continually  basted  ; that  they  may  be  served 
with  a froth,  and  appear  of  a fine  colour. 

A large  fowl  will  take  three  quarters  of  an  hour ; a mid- 
dling one  half  an  hour ; and  a very  small  one,  or  a chicken, 
twenty  minutes.  A capon  will  take  from  half  an  hoUr  to 
thirty-five  minutes;  a goose,  an  hour;  wild  ducks,  a quarter 
of  an  hour;  pheasants,  twenty  minutes ; a small  turkey  stuffed, 
an  hour  and  a quarter ; turkey-poults,  twenty  minutes  ; grouse, 
a quarter  of  an  hour;  quails,  ten  minutes;  and  partridges, 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes.  A hare  will  take  near  an 
hour,  and  the  hind  part  requires  most  heat : but  in  all  cases 
you  must  be  guided  in  time  by  the  manner  your  family  ap- 
prove of  them,  as  some  persons  eat  game  scarcely  warmed, 
and  others  as  well  done  as  tame  fowls.  ■ ! 

Ducks  and  geese  require  a brisk  fire,  and  quick  turning. 
Hares  and  rabbits  must  be  well  attended  to  ; and  the  extremi- 
ties brought  to  the  quick  part  of  the  fire,  to  be  done  equally 
with  the  backs ; and  in  order  to  prevent  their  appearing  bloody 
at  the  neck  when  they  are  cut  up,  cut  the  neck  skin,  when 
they  are  half  roasted,  and  let  out  the  blood. 

POULTRY. 

To  boil  Turkey. 

Turkeys  (especially  large  ones)  should  not  be  dressed  till 
they  have  been  killed  three  or  four  days  at  least ; in  cold  wea- 
ther, six  or  eight ; or  they  will  neither  be  white,  nor  tender. 
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Before  they  are  dressed,  turkeys,  and  large  fowls,  should  have 
the  strings  or  sinews  of  the  thighs  drawn  out. 

Make  a stuffing  of  bread,  herbs,  salt,  pepper,  nutmeg, 
lemon-peel,  a few  oysters  or  an  anchovy,  abitof  butter,  some 
suet  and  an  egg:  put  this  into  the  crop,  and  fasten  up  the  skin- 

Make  a good  and  cleat’  fire  ; set  on  a clean  pot,  with  pure 
and  clean  water,  enough  to  well  cover  the  turkey  ; the  slower 
it  boils,  the  whiter  and  plumper  it  will  be.  When  there  rises 
any  scum,  remove  it ; the  common  method  (of  some  who  are 
more  nice  than  wise)  is  to  wrap  them  up  in  a cloth,  to  prevent 
the  scum  attaching  to  them ; which,  if  it  does,  by  your  neg- 
lecting to  skim  the  pot,  there  is  no  getting  it  off  afterwards, 
and  the  poulterer  is  blamed  for  the  fault  of  the  cook.  If  there 
be  water  enough,  and  it  is  attentively  scummed,  the  turkey 
will  both  look  and  eat  much  better  this  way,  than  when  it  has 
been  covered  up  in  the  cleanest  cloth  ; and  the  colour  and 
flavour  will  be  preserved  in  -Jthe  most  delicate  perfection.  A 
small  turkey  will  take  an  hour  and  a half,  a large  one  two 
hours  or  more.  Have  ready  a fine  oyster-sauce  made  rich  with 
butter,  a little  cream,  and  a spoonful  of  soy,  if  approved,  and 
pour  it  over  the  bird ; or  liver  and  lemon-sauce.  Hen-birds 
are  best  for  boiling,  and  should  be  young. 

To  roast  Turkey. 

Let  them  be  carefully  picked,  &c.  and  break  the  breastbone 
(to  make  them  look  plump)  twist  up  a sheet  of  clean  writing 
paper,  light  it,  and  thoroughly  singe  the  turkey  all  over, 
turning  it  about  over  the  flame.  T urkeys  have  a much  better 
appearance,  if,  instead  of  trussing  them  with  the  legs  close 
together,  and  the  feet  cut  off,  the  legs  are  extended  on  each 
side  of  the  bird,  and  the  toes  only  cut  off,  with  a skewer 
through  each  -foot,  to  keep  them  at  a proper  distance.  Be 
careful,  when  you  draw  it,  to  preserve  the  liver,  and  not  to 
break  the  gall  bag,  as  no  washing  will  take  off  the  bitter  taste 
it  gives,  where  it  once  touches. 

For  stuffing,  mince  a quarter  of  a pound  of  beef  suet, 
(beef  marrow  is  better,)  the  same  weight  of  bread  crumbs, 
two  drams  of  parsley  leaves,  a dram  and  a half  of  sweet  mar- 
joram (or  lemon  thyme,)  and  the  same  of  grated  lemon  peel, 
an.  onion  or  eschalot,  chopped  as  fine  as  possible,  a little 
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grated  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  salt:  pound  these  thoroughly  to- 
gether with  the  yolk  and  white  of  two  eggs,  and  stuff  it  under 
the  breast,  where  the  craw  was  taken  out,  and  make  some  into 
balls,  and  boil  or  fry  them,  and  lay  them  round  the  dish  ; they 
are  handy  to  help,  and  you  can  then  reserve  some  of  the  inside 
stuffing  to  eat  with  the  cold  turkey. 

Score  the  gizzard,  dip  it  into  the  yolk  of  an  egg  or  melted 
butter,  and  sprinkle  it  with  salt  and  a few  grains  of  cayenne  ; 
put  it  under  one  pinion,  and  the  liver  under  the  other ; cover 
the  liver  with  buttered  paper,  to  prevent  it  from  getting  har- 
dened or  burnt. 

Prepare  a nice  clear  brisk  fire,  and  when  you  first  put  a tur- 
key down  to  roast,  dredg6  it  with  flour,  then  put  about  an  ounce 
of  butter  into  a basting  ladle,  and  as  it  melts  baste  the  bird 
therewith.  Keep  it  at  a distance  from  the  fire  for  the  first  half 
hour,  that  it  may  warm  gradually^  then  put  it  nearer;  and  Avhen 
it  is  plumped  up,  and  the  steam  draws  in  towards  the  fire,  it  is 
nearly  enough ; then  dredge  it  lightly  with  flour,  and  put  a bit 
of  butter  into  your  basting  ladle,  and  as  it  melts,  baste  the 
turkey  with  it;  this  will  raise  a finer  froth  than  can  be  pro- 
duced by  using  the  fat  out  of  the  pan.  A very  large  turkey 
will  require  about  three  hours,  to  roast  it  thoroughly ; a mid- 
dling sized  one,  of  eight  or  ten  pounds  (which  is  far  nicer  eat- 
ing than  the  very  large  one,)  about  two  hours ; a small  one  may 
be  done  in  an  hour  and  a half.  T urlcey  poults  are  of  various 
sizes,  and  w'ill  take  about  an  hour  and  a half:  they  should  be 
trussed  with  their  lfegs  twisted  under  like  a duck,  and  the  head 
under  the  wing  like  a pheasant. 

Fried  pork  sausages  are  a very  savoury  and'  favourite  ac- 
companiment to  either  roasted,  or  boiled  poultry.  A turkey, 
thus  garnished,  is  called,  an  Alderman  in  cjiains.  Sausage 
meat  is  sometimes  u£ed  as  stuffing,  instead  of  the  ordinary 
forcemeat. 

Pulled  Turkey. 

Skin  a cold  turkey;  take  off  the  fillets  from  the  breast, 
and  put  them  into  a stew-pan  with  the  rest  of  the  white  meat 
and  wings,  side  bones,  and  merry -thought,  with  a pint  of 
broth,  a large  blade  of  mace  pounded,  a shalot  minced  fine, 
the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  and  a roll  of  the  peel,  some  salt. 
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and  a few  grains  of  cayenne;  thicken  it  with  flour  and  butter, 
and  let  it  simmer  for  two  or  three  minutes,  till  the  meat  is 
warm.  In  the  meantime  score  the  legs  and  rump,  powder 
them  with  pepper  and  salt,  broil  them  nicely  brown,  and 
lay  them  on,  or  round  your  pulled  turkey.  Three  table-spoon- 
fuls of  good  cream,  or  the  yolks  of  as  many  eggs,  will  be  a 
great  improvement  to  it. 

To  stew  Turkey . 

Take  a fine  turkey,  bone  it,  and  put  into  the  carcase  a 
ragout  composed  of  large  livers,  mushrooms,  and  streaked 
bacon,  all  cut  in  small  dice,  and  mingled  with  salt,  fine  spices, 
and  shred  parsley  and  onions.  Sew  the  turkey  up,  but  take 
care  to  shape  it  nicely  ; then  put  a thin  slice  of  bacon  upon  the 
breast,  and  wrap  it  in  a cloth.  Stew  it  in  a pot,  but  not  too 
large  a one,  with  good  broth,  a glass  of  white  wine,  and  a 
bunch  of  sweet  herbs ; wdien  it  is  done,  strain  the  liquor  the 
turkey  was  done  in  into  a stew-pan,  after  having  taken  off  the 
fat ; reduce  it  to  a sauce,  adding  a spoonful  of  coulis ; then  un- 
wrap your  turkey,  take  off  the  bacon,  dry  away  the  grease, 
and  serve  it  up  with  the  sauce. 

To  hash  Turkey . 

Cut  the  flesh  into  pieces,  and  take  off  all  the  skin,  other- 
wise it  will  give  the  gravy  a greasy  disagreeable  taste.  Put 
it  into  a stew-pan  with  a pint  of  gravy,  a tea-spoonful  of 
lemon  pickle,  a slice  of  the  end  of  a lemon,  and  a little  beaten 
mace.  Let  it  boil  about  six  or  seven  minutes,  and  then  put  it 
into  your  dish.  'J'hidt-en  your  gravy  with  flour  and  butter, 
mix  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  with  a spoonful  of  thick  cream,  put 
it  into  your  gravy,  and  shake  it  over  the  fire  till  it  is  quite  hot, 
but  do  not  let  it  boil ; then  strain  it,  and  pour  it  over  your 
turkey.  Lay  sippets  round,  serve  it  up,  and  garnish  with 
lemon  and  parsley. 

To  dress  dressed  Turkey,  Goose,  Fowl,  Duck,  Pigeon,  or 

Rabbit. 

Cut  them  in  quarters,  beat  up  an  egg  or  two  (according  to 
the  quantity  you  dress)  with  a little  grated  nutmeg,  and  pepper 
and  salt,  some  parsley  minced  fine,  and  a few  crumbs  of  bread; 
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mix  these  well  together,  and  cover  the  fowl,  &c.  with  this 
batter ; broil  them,  or  put  them  into  a Dutch  oven,  or  have 
ready  some  dripping  hot  in  a pan,  in  which  fry  them  a light 
brown  colour ; thicken  a little  gravy  with  some  flour,  put  a 
large  spoonful  of  catsup  to  it,  lay  the  fry  in  a dish,  and  pour 
the  sauce  round  it.  You  may  garnish  with  slices  of  lemon  and 
toasted  bread. 

Ragouts  of  Poultry,  Game,  Pigeons,  Rabbits,  fyc. 

Half  roast  it,  then  stew  it  whole,  or  divide  it  into  joints 
and  pieces  proper  to  help  at  table,  and  put  it  into  a stew-pan, 
with  a pint  and  a half  of  broth,  or  as  much  water,  with  any 
trimmings  or  parings  of  meat  you  have,  one  large  onion  with 
cloves  stuck  in  it,  twelve  bemes  of  allspice,  the  same  of  black 
pepper,  and  a roll  of  lemon  peel ; when  it  boils,  scum  it  very 
clean,  let  it  simmer  very  gently  for  about  an  hour  and  a 
quarter,  if  a duck  or  fowl, — longer  if  a larger  bird ; then  strain 
off  the  liquor,  and  leave  the  ducks  by  the  fire  to  keep  hot; 
scum  the  fat  off.  Put  into  a clean  stew-pan  two  ounces  of  but- 
ter, when  it  is  hot,  stir  in  as  much  flour  as  will  make  it  of  a 
stiff  paste,  add  the  liquor  by  degrees,  let  it  boil  up,  put  in  a 
glass  of  port  wine  and  a little  lemon  juice,  and  simmer  it  ten 
minutes  ; put  the  ducks,  & c.  into  the  dish,  and  strain  the  sauce 
through  a fine  sieve  over  them.  Garnish  with  sippets  of  toast- 
ed, or  fried  bread. 

If  the  poultry  is  only  half  roasted,  and  stewed  only  till 
just  nicely  tender,  this  will  be  an  acceptable  bonne  bouche  to 
those  who  are  fond  of  made  dishes.  The  flavour  may  be 
varied  by  adding  catsup,  curry  powder,  or  any  of  the  flavour- 
ed vinegars.  4 . 

This  is  an  easy  prepared  side  dish,  especially  when  you 
have  a large  dinner  to  dress;  and  coming  to  table  ready  carved, 
saves  a deal  of  time  and  trouble  ; it  is,  therefore,  an  excellent 
way  of  serving  poultry,  &c.  for  a large  party. 

To  boil  Fowls. 

For  boiling,  choose  those  that  are  not  black  legged.  After 
having  drawn  your  fowls,  which  you  must  be  particularly 
careful  in  doing,  cut  off  the  head,  neck,  and  legs.  Skewer 
them  with  the  ends  of  their  legs  in  their  bodies,  and  tie  them 
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round  with  a string.  Singe  and  dust  them  well  with  flour; 
put  them  into  cold  water,  cover  the  kettle  close,  and  set  it  on 
the  fire ; but  take  it  off  as  soon  as  the  scum  begins  to  rise. 
Cover  them  close  again,  and  let  them  boil  gently  twenty 
minutes;  then  take  them  off,  and  the  heat  of  the  water  will  do 
them  sufficiently.  Melted  butter  with  parsley  shred  fine  is 
the  usual  sauce ; but  you  may  serve  them  up  with  oyster, 
lemon,  liver,  or  celery  sauce.  If  for  dinner,  ham,  tongue, 
or  bacon,  is  usually  served  to  eat  with  them  ; as  likewise 
greens. 

. ' ' * « 

To  boil  Fowls  with  Rice , 

Stew  the  fowl  vefy  slowly  in  some  clear  mutton -broth  well 
skimmed ; and  seasoned  with  onion,  mace,  pepper,  and  salt. 
About  half  an  hour  before  it  is  ready,  put  in  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  rice  well  washed  and  soaked.  Simmer  till  tender ; 
then  strain  it  from  the  broth,  and  put  the  rice  on  a sieve  before 
the  fire.  Keep  the  fowl  hot,  lay  it  on  the  middle  of  the  dish, 
and  the  rice  round  it  without  the  broth.  The  broth  will  be 
very  nice  to  eat  as  such  ; but  the  less  liquor  the  fowl  is  done 
with  the  better.  Gravy,  or  parsley  and  butter,  for  sauce. 

To  roast  Fowls  or  Capons. 

They  must  be  killed  a co-uple  of  days  in  moderate,  and 
more  in  cold  weather,  before  they  are  dressed,  or  they  will  eat 
tough  : a good  criterion  of  the  ripeness  of  poultry  for  the  spit 
is  the  ease  \yith  which  you  can  then  pull  out  the  feathers’;  and 
when  a fowl  is  plucked,  leave  a few  to  help  you  to  ascertain 
this.  Manage  them  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  and  send 
them  up  with  the  same  sauces  as  a turkey,  only  they  require 
proportionably  less  time  at  the  fire : viz.  a full-grown  five-toed 
fowl,  about  an  hour  and  a quarter;  a moderate  sized  one,  an 
hour ; and  a chicken  from  thirty  to  forty  minutes. 

Here  also,  pork  sausages  fried  are  in  general  a favourite 
accompaniment,  or  turkey  stuffing ; put  in  plenty  of  it,  so  as 
to  plump  ou£  the  fowl,  which  must  be  tied  closely  (both  at  the 
neck  and  rump,)  to  keep  in  the  stuffing. 

Some  cooks  put  the  liver  of  the  fowl  into  this  forcemeat, 
and  others  rub  it  up  with  flour  and  butter,  to  thicken,  and 
give  flavour  to  the  gravy. 
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When  the  bird  is  stuffed  and  trussed,  score  the  gizzard 
nicely,  dip  it  into  melted  butter,  let  it  drain,  and  then  season 
it  with  cayenne  and  salt;  put  it  under  one  pinion,  and  the  liver 
under  the  other  : to  prevent  it  getting  hardened  or  scorched, 
cover  it  with  double  paper  buttered. 

Take  care  that  your  roasted  poultry  be  well  browned  ; it  is 
as  indispensable,  that  roasted  poultry  should  have  a rich  brown 
complexion,  as  boiled  poultry  should  have  a delicate  white  one. 

To  broil  Fowls. 

We  can  only  recommend  this  method  of  dressing,  when  the 
fire  is  not  good  enough  for  roasting. 

Pick  and  truss  your  fowl  the  same  as  fof  boiling,  cut  it  open 
down  the  back,  wipe  the  inside  clean  with  a cloth,  season  it 
with  a.  little  pepper  and  salt,  have  a clear  fire,  and  set  the  grid- 
iron at  a good  distance  over  it,  lay  the  chicken  on  with  the 
inside  towards,  the  fire  ; (you  may  egg  it,  and  strew  some  grated 
bread  over  it)  and  broil  it  till  it  is  a fine  brown  : take  care  the 
fleshy  side  is  not  burnt.  Lay  It  on  a hot  dish,  pickled  mush- 
rooms, or  mushroom  sauce,  thrown  over  it,  or  parsley  and 
butter,  or  melted  butter  flavoured  with  mushroom  catsup. 
Garnish  it  with  slices  of  lemon,  and  the  liver  and  gizzard,  slit 
and  notched,  and  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  broiled 
nicely  brown,  and  some  slices  of  lemon. 

To  broil  Fowls  another  way. 

Cut  a large  fowl  into  four  quarters,  put  them  on  a bird- 
spit,  and  tie  that  on  another  spit,  and  half-roast ; or  half-roast 
the  whole  fowl,  and  finish  either  on  the  gridiron,  which  will 
make  it  less  dry  than  if  wholly  broiled.  The  fowl  that  is  not 
cut  before  roasted,  must  be  split  down  the  back  after. 

To  hash  Fowls. 

Cut  up  your  fowl  as  for  eating,  then  put  it  into  a stew- 
pan  with  half  a pint  of  gravy,  a tea-spoonful  of  lemon  pickle, 
a little  catsup,  and  a slice  of  lemon.  Thicken  it  with  flour  and 
butter  ; and  just  before  you  dish  it  up,  put  in  a spoonful  of 
good  cream.  Lay  sippets  in  the  dish,  and  pour  the  hash  over 
them. 
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Davenport  Fowls. 

Hang  young  fowls  a night;  take  the  livers,  hearts,  and 
ten  derest  parts  of  the  gizzards,  shred  very  small,  with  half  a 
handful  of  young  clary,  an  anchovy  to  each  fowl,  an  onion, 
and  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  boiled  hard,  with  pepper,  salt,  and 
mace,  to  your  taste.  Stuff  the  fowls  with  this,  and  sew  up  the 
vents  and  necks  quite  close,  that  the  water  may  not  get  in. 
Boil  them  in  salt  and  water  till  almost  done : then  drain  them, 
and  put  them  into  a stew-pan  with  butter  enough  to  brown 
them.  Serve  them  with  fine  melted  butter,  and  a spoonful  of 
catsup,  of  either  sort,  in  the  dish. 

A nice  way  to  dress  a Foivl  for  a small  Dish. 

Bone,  singe,  and  wash  a young  fowl : make  a forcemeat  of 
four  ounces  of  veal,  two  ounces  of  scraped  lean  of  ham,  two 
ounces  of  fat  bacon,  two  hard  yolks  of  eggs,  a few  sweet  herbs 
chopped,  two  ounces  of  beef-suet,  a tea-spoonful  of  lemou 
peel  minced  quite  fine,  an  anchovy,  salt,  pepper,  and  a very 
little  cayenne.  Beat  all  in  a mortar,  with  a tea-cupful  of 
crumbs,  and  the  yolks  and  whites  of  three  eggs.  Stuff  the 
inside  of  the  fowl,  and  draw  the  legs  and  wings  inwards  ; tie 
the  neck  and  rump  close.  Stew  the  fowl  in  a white  gravy  ; 
when  it  is  done  through  and  tender,  add  a large  cupful  of 
cream,  and  a bit  of  butter  and  flour ; give  it  one  boil,  and 
serve ; the  last  thing,  add  the  squeeze  of  a lemon. 

To  force  Fowls. 

4 ** 

Take  a large  fowl,  pick  it  clean,  draw  it,  cut  it  down  the 
back,  and  ta’ke  the  skin  off  the  whole ; cut  the  flesh  from  the 
bones,  and  chop  it  with  half  a pint  of  oysters,  one  ounce  of 
beef  marrow,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt.  Mix  it  up  with 
cream  ; then  lay  the  meat  on  the  bones,  draw  the  skin  over  it, 
and  sew  up  the  back.  Cut  large  thin  slices  of  bacon,  lay  them 
on  the  breast  of  your  fowl,  and  tie  them  on  with  packthread  in. 
diamonds.  It  will  take  an  hour  roasting  by  a moderate  fire. 
Make  a good  brown  gravy  sauce,  pour  it  into  your  dish,  take 
the  bacon  off,  lay  in  your  fowl,  and  serve  it  up.  Garnish  with 
pickles,  mushrooms,  or  oysters.  It  is  proper  for  a side-dish  at 
dinner,  or  top-dish  for  supper. 
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To  braise  Fowls. 

Truss  your  fowl  as  for  boiling,  with  the  legs  in  the  body  ; 
then  lay  over  it  a layer  of  fat  bacon  cut  in  thin  slices,  wrap  it 
round  in  beet  leaves,  then  in  a caul  of  veal,  and  put  it  into  a 
large  sauce-pan  with  three  pints  of  water,  a glass  of  Madeira 
wine,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  two  or  three  blades  of  mace, 
and  half  a lemon  ; stew  it  till  it  is  quite  tender,  then  take  it  up 
and  skim  off  the  fat ; make  your  gravy  pretty  thick  with  flour 
and  butter,  strain  it  through  a hair  sieve,  and  put  to  it  a pint 
of  oysters  and  a tea-cupful  of  thick  cream  ; keep  shaking  your 
pan  over  the  fire,  and  when  it  has  simmered  a short  time,  serve 
up  your  fowl  with  the  bacon,  beet  leaves,  and  caul  on,  and 
pour  your  sauce  hot  upon  it.  Garnish  with  barberries  and  red 
beet  root. 


To  boil  Chickens. 

After  you  have  drawn  them,  lay  them  in  skimmed  milk 
for  two  hours,  and  truss  them.  When  you  have  properly 
singed,  and  dusted  them  with  flour,  cover  them  close  in  cold 
water,  and  set  them  over  a slow  fire.  Having  taken  off  the 
scum,  and  boiled  them  slowly  five  or  six  minutes,  take  them 
off  the  fire,  and  keep  them  close  covered  for  half  an  hour  in  the 
water,  which  will  do  them  sufficiently,  and  make  them  plump 
and  white.  Before  you  dish  them,  set  them  on  the  fire  to 
heat ; then  drain  them,  and  pour  over  them  white  sauce,  which 
you  must  have  m&’de ready  in  the  following  manner: 

Take  the  heads  and  necks  of  the  chickens,  with  a small  bit 
of  scrag  of  veal,  or  any  scraps  of  mutton  you  may  have  by 
you,  and  put  them  into  a sauce  pan, ’with  a blade  or  two  of 
mace,  and  a few  black  pepper-corns,  an  anchovy,  a head  of 
celery,  a slice  of  the  end  of  a lemon,  and  a bunch  of  sweet 
herbs.  Put  to  these  a quart  of  water,  cover  it  close,  and  let 
it  boil  till  it  is  reduced  to  half  a pint.  Then  strain  it,  and 
thicken  it  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  mixed  with  flour, 
and  boil  it  five  or  six  minutes.  Then  put  in  two  spoonfuls  of 
mushrooms,  and  mix  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  with  a tea-cupful 
of  cream,  and  a little  nutmeg  grated.  Put  in  your  sauce, 
and  keep  shaking  it  over  the  fire  till  it  is  near  boiling  ; then 
pour  it  into  your  boats,  and  serve  it  up  with  your  chickens. 
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To  roast  Chickens. 

Put  them  down  to  a good  fire,  and  singe,  dust,  and  baste 
them  with  butter.  When  they  are  enough,  froth  them,  and 
lay  them  in  your  dish.  Serve  them  up  with  parsley  and  butter 
poured  over  them,  and  gravy  and  mushroom  sauce  in  boats. 
A large  chicken  will  take  half  an  hour,  a small  one  twenty 
minutes. 

To  broil  Chickens. 

Split  your  chickens  down  the  back,  season  them  with  pep- 
per and  salt,  and  lay  them  on  the  gridiron  over  a clear  fire, 
and  at  a great  distance.  Let  the  insides  continue  next  the  fire 
till  they  are  nearly  half  done  ; then  turn  them,  taking  care  that 
the  fleshy  sides  do  not  burn,  and  let  them  broil  till  they  are  of 
a fine  brown.  Have  ready  good  gravy  sauce,  with  some  mush- 
rooms, and  garnish  them  with  lemon  and  the  livers  broiled  ; 
the  gizzards  cut,  slashed,  and  broiled,  with  pepper  and  salt. 

To  fry  Chickens. 

Cut  your  chickens  into  quarters,  and  rub  them  with  the 
yolk  of  an  egg  ; then  strew  on  some  crumbs  of  bread,  with 
pepper,  salt,  grated  nutmeg,  and  lemon-peel,  and  chopped 
parsley.  Fry  them  in  buttei’,  and  when  done,  put  them  into 
your  dish  before  the  fire.  For  sauce,  thicken  some  gravy  with 
a little  flour,  and  put  into  it  a small  quantity  of  Cayenne  pep- 
per, some  mushroom  powder  or  catsup,  and  a little  lemon 
juice.  When  it  is  properly  heated,  pour  it  over  the  chickens, 
and  serve  it  up. 

To  stew  Chickens. 

Half-boil  them  in  as  much  water  as  will  just  cover  them, 
then  take  them  out,  cut  them  up,  and  take  out  the  breast  bones. 
Put  them  into  your  stew-pan  with  the  liquor,  and  add  a blade 
of  mace,  and  a little  salt.  Cover  the  pan  close,  and  set  it  over 
a slow  fire.  Let  it  stew  till  the  chickens  are  enough,  then  put 
the  whole  into  your  dish,  and  serve  it  to  table. 

To  hash  Chickens. 

Cut  a cold  chicken  into  pieces,  and  if  you  have  no  gravy, 
make  a little  with  the  long  bones,  onion,  spice,  &c.  Flour 
the  chicken,  and  put  into  the  gravy,  with  white  pepper,  salt. 
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nutmeg,  and  grated  lemon.  When  it  boils,  stir  in  an  egg,  and 
mix  it  with  a little  cream.  As  soon  as  it  is  thoroughly  hot, 
squeeze  in  a little  lemon  juice,  then  put  the  whole  into  a dish, 
strew  over  it  some  crumbs  of  bread,  brown  them  with  a sala- 
mander, and  then  serve  it  up  hot  to  table. 

To  fricassee  Chickens. 

Boil  rather  more  than  half,  in  a small  quantity  of  water: 
let  them  cool;  then  cut  up;  and  put  to  simmer  in  a little 
gravy  made  of  the  liquor  they  are  boiled  in,  and  a bit  of 
veal  or  mutton,  onion,  mace,  and  lemon  peel,  some  white 
pepper,  and  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs.  When  quite  tender, 
keep  them  hot  while  you  thicken  the  sauce  in  the  following 
manner  : strain  it  off,  and  put  it  back  into  the  sauce-pan  with  a 
little  salt,  a scrape  of  nutmeg,  and  a bit  of  flour  and  butter; 
give  it  one  boil ; and  when  you  are  going  to  serve,  beat  up  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  add  half  a pint  of  cream,  and  stir  them  over 
the  fire,  but  do  not  let  it  boil.  It  will  be  quite  as  good  with- 
out the  egg. 

The  gravy  may  be  made  (without  any  other  meat)  of  the 
necks,  feet,  small  wing-bones,  gizzards,  and  livers;  which  are 
called  the  trimmings  of  the  fowls. 

To  pull  Chickens. 

Take  off  the  skin,  and  pull  the  flesh  off  the  bone  of  a cold 
fowl,  in  as  large  pieces  as  you  can : dredge  it  with  flour,  and 
fry  it  of  a nice  brown  in  butter.  Drain  the  butter  from  it ; 
and  then  simmer  the  flesh  in  a good  gravy,  w-ell  seasoned,  ana 
thickened  with  a little  flour  and  butter*  Add  the  juice  of  half 
a lemon. 

To  pull  Chickens  another  way. 

Cutoff  the  legs  and  the  whole  back  of  a dressed  chick'en  ; if 
under-done  the  better.  Pull  all  the  white  part  into  little  flakes 
free  from  skin ; toss  it  up  with  a little  cream  thickened  with  a 
piece  of  butter  mixed  with  flour,  half  a blade  of  mace  in  pow- 
der, white  pepper,  salt,  and  a squeeze  of  lemon.  Cut  ©fl'the 
neck-end  of  the  chicken  ; and  broil  the  back  and  sidesmen  in 
one  piece,  and  the  two  legs  seasoned.  Put  the  hash  in  the 
middle,  with  the  back  on  it,  and  the  two  legs  at  the  end. 
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Chicken  Currie. 

Cut  up  the  chickens  raw,  slice  onions,  and  fry  both  in  but- 
ter with  great  care,  of  a fine  light  brown ; or  if  you  use 
chickens  that  have  been  dressed,  fry  only  the  onions.  Lay  the 
joints,  cut  into  two  or  three  pieces  each,  into  a stew-pan, 
with  a veal  or  mutton  gravy,  and  a clove  or  two  of  garlic. 
Simmer  till  the  chicken  is  quite  tender.  Half  an  hour  before 
you  serve  it,  rub  smooth  a spoonful  or  two  of  currie  powder, 
a spoonful  of  flour,  and  an  ounce  of  butter ; and  add  this,  with 
four  large  spoonfuls  of  cream,  to  the  stew.  Salt  to  your  taste. 
When  serving,  squeeze  in  a little  lemon. 

Slices  of  underdone  veal,  or  rabbit,  turkey,  &c.  make  ex- 
cellent currie. 

Another,  more  easily  made. 

Cut  up  a chicken  or  young  rabbit ; if  chicken,  take  off  the 
skin.  Roll  each  piece  in  a mixture  of  a large  spoonful  of  flour, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  currie  powder.  Slice  two  or  three  onions ; 
and  fry  them  in  butter,  of  a light  brown;  then  add  the  meat, 
and  fry  all  together  till  the  meat  begins  to  brown.  Put  it  all 
into  a stew-pan,  and  pour  boiling  water  enough  just  to  cover 
it.  Simmer  very  gently  two  or  three  hours.  If  too  thick, 
put  more  water  half  an  hour  before  serving. 

If  the  meat  has  been  dressed  before,  a little  broth  will  be 
better  than  water : but  the  currie  is  richer  when  made  of  fresh 
meat. 

To  braise  Chickens. 

Bone  them,  and  fill  them  with  forcemeat.  Lay  the  bones, 
and  any  other  poultry  trimmings,  into  a stew-pan,  and  the 
chickens  on  them.  Put  to  them  a few  onions,  a faggot  of 
herbs,  three  blades  of  mace,  a pint  of  stock,  and  a glass  or 
two  of  sherry.  Cover  the  chickens  with  slices  of  bacon,  and 
then,  white  paper ; cover  the  whole  close,  and  put  them  on  a 
slo  w stove  for  two  hours.  Then  take  them  up,  strain  the  braise, 
and  skim  off  the  fat  carefully ; set  it  on  to  boil  very  quick  to  a 
glaze,  and  do  the  chickens  over  with  it  with  a brush. 

Serve  with  a brown  fricassee  of  mushrooms.  Before  glaz- 
ing, put  the  chicken  into  an  oven  for  a few  minutes,  to  give  a 
little  colour. 
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To  boil  Ducks. 

When  you  have  scalded  and  drawn  your  ducks,  let  them 
remain  a few  minutes  in  warm  water,  then  take  them  out,  put 
them  into  an  earthen  pan,  and  pour  a pint  of  boiling  milk  over 
them.  Let  them  lie  in  it  two  or  three  hours,  and  when  you 
take  them  out,  dredge  them  well  with  flour;  put  them  into 
cold  water,  and  cover  them  up.  Having  boiled  slowly  about 
twenty  minutes,  take  them  out,  and  smother  them  with  onion 
sauce.  ,/ 

To  roast  Duck. 

Mind  your  duck  is  well  cleaned,  and  wiped  out  with  a clean 
cloth.  For  the  stuffing  take  an  ounce  of  onion,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  green  sage,  chop  them  very  fine,  and  mix  them  with 
two  ounces,  i.  e.  about  a breakfast-cupful  of  bread  crumbs,  a 
very  little  black  pepper  and  salt,  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg  to  bind 
it ; mix  these  thoroughly  together,  and  put  into  the  duck. 
Another  stuffing,  may  be  made  by  chopping  very  fine  about 
two  ounces  of  onion,  of  green  sage  leaves  about  an 
ounce,  (both  unboiled,)  four  ounces  of  bread  crumbs,  the  yolk 
and  white  of  an  egg,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt ; some  add  to 
this  a minced  apple.  From  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
will  be  enough  to  roast  it,  according  to  the  size  : contrive  to 
have  the  feet  delicately  crisp,  as  some  people  are  very  fond  of 
them  : to  do  this  nicely,  you  must  have  a sharp  fire.  Serve 
with  a fine  gravy,  or  sage  and  onion  sauce. 

To  stew  Ducks. 

Half-roast  a duck  ; put  it  into  a stew-pan  with  a pint  of 
beef  gravy,  a few  leaves  of  sage  and  mint  cut  small,  pepper 
and  salt,  and  a small  bit  of  onion  shred  as  fine  as  possible. 
Simmer  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  skim  clean  : then  add  near 
a quart  of  green  peas.  Cover  close,  and  simmer  near  half  an 
hour  longer.  Put  in  a piece  of  butter  and  a little  flour,  and 
give  it  one  boil ; then  serve  in  one  dish. 

To  stew  Duck  with  green  Peas. 

Put  into  your  stew-pan  a piece  of  fresh  butter,  and  set  it 
on  the  fire  ; then  put  in  you  duck,  and  turn  it  in  the  pan  two 
or  three  minutes : take  out  the  fat,  but  let  the  duck  remain. 
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Put  to  it  a pint  of  good  gravy,  a pint  of  peas,  two  lettuces 
cut  small,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  and  a little  pepper  and 
salt  Cover  them  close,  and  let  them  stew  for  half  an  hour, 
now  and  then  shaking  the  pan.  When  they  are  just  done, 
grate  in  a little  nutmeg,  with  a small  quantity  of  beaten  mace, 
and  thicken  it  either  with  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  ok 
the  yolk  of  an  egg  beat  up  with  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of 
cream.  Shake  it  all  together  for  two  or  three  minutes,  then 
take  out  the  sweet  herbs,  lay  the  duck  in  the  dish,  and  pour 
the  sauce  over  it.  Garnish  with  boiled  mint  chopped  very 
fine. 

To  hash  Ducks. 

Cut  a cold  duck  into  joints  ; and  warm  it,  without  boiling, 
in  gravy,  and  a glass  of  port  wine. 

Dressed  Ducks,  or  Geese,  hashed. 

Cut  an  onion  into  small  dice  ; put  it  into  a stew-pan  with  a 
bit  of  butter;  fry  it,  but  do  not  let  it  get  any  colour  : put  as 
much  boiling  water  into  the  stew-pan  as  will  make  sauce  for 
the  hash ; thicken  it  with  a little  flour,  cut  up  the  duck,  and 
put  it  into  the  sauce  to  warm ; do  not  let  it  boil ; season  it  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  catsup. 

The  legs  of  geese,  &c.  broiled,  and  laid  on  a bed  of  apple 
sauce,  are  sent  up  for  luncheon  or  supper. 

To  boil  a Goose. 

Singe  a goose,  and  pour  over  it  a quart  of  boiling  milk. 
Let  it  continue  in  the  milk  all  night,  then  take  it  out,  and  dry 
it  well  with  a cloth.  Cut  an  onion  very  small  with  some  sage, 
put  them  into  the  goose,  sew  it  up  at  the  neck  and  vent,  and 
hang  it  up  by  the  legs  till  the  next  day : then  put  it  into  a pot 
of  cold  water,  cover  it  close,  and  let  it  boil  gently  for  an  hour. 
Serve  it  up  with  onion  sauce. 

To  roast  a Goose. 

When  a goose  is  well  picked,  singed,  and  cleaned,  make 
the  stuffing  with  about  two  ounces  of  onion,  and  half  as  much 
green  sage,  chopped  very  fine.  If  you  think  the  flavour  of 
raw  onions  too  strong,  cut  them  in  slices,  and  lay  them  in 
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colfl  water  for  a couple  of  hours,  or  add  as  much  apple  01 
potatoe  as  you  have  of  onion.  To  this  add  foui  ounces,  t.e.  ahout 
a lar<re  breakfast-cupful  of  stale  bread  crumbs,  and  a very  little 
pepper  and  salt,  (some  cooks  add  halt  the  liver,  pai boding'  it 
first,)  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg  or  two,  and  incorporating  the 
whole  well  together,  stuff  the  goose;  do  not  quite  fill  it,  but 
leave  a little  room  for  the  stuffing  to  swell.  Spit  it,  tie  it  on  the 
spit  at  both  ends,  to  prevent  its  swinging  round,  and  to  keep 
the  stuffing  from  coming  out.  From  an  hour  and  a half  to  two 
hours  will  roast  a fine  full-grown  goose.  Send  up  gravy,  and 
apple  Sauce  with  it. 

The  goose  at  Michaelmas,  is  as  famous,  in  the  mouths  of 
the  million,  as  the  minced  pie  at  Christmas ; but,  for  those  who 
eat  with  delicacy,  it  is  by  that  time  too  full  grown.  The  true 
period,  when  the  goose  is  in  its  highest  perfection,  is  when  it 
has  just  acquired  its  full  growth,  and  not  begun  to  harden. 
If  the  Midsummer  goose  is  insipid,  the  Michaelmas  goose  is 
rank ; the  fine  time,  is  between  both  ; from  the  first  week  in 
July,  to  the  second  in  September. 

To  roast  a green  Goos'e. 

Geese  are  called  green,  till  they  are  about  four  months  old. 
The  only  difference  between  roasting  these,  and  a full  grown 
goose,  consists  in  seasoning  it  with  pepper  and  salt,  instead  of 
sage  and  onion,  and  roasting  it  for  forty  or  fifty  minutes 
only.  Serve  with  gooseberry  sauce. 

This  is  one  of  the  least  desirable  of  those  insipid  pre- 
mature productions,  which  are  esteemed  dainties. 

v 

To  ragout  a Goose. 

Skin  your  goose,  dip  it  into  boiling  water,  and  break  the 
breast-bone,  so  that  it  may  lay  quite  fiat.  Season  it  with  pepper 
and  salt,  and  a little  mace  beaten  to  powder;  lard  it,  and  then 
flour  it  all  over.  Having  done  this,  take  about  a pound  of  beef 
suet,  and  put  into  your  stew-pan ; and  when  melted,  boiling 
hot,  put  in  the  goose.  As  soon  as  you  find  the  goose  brown 
all  over,  put  in  a quart  of  beef  gravy  boiling  hot,  a bunch  of 
sweet  herbs,  and  a blade  of  mace,  a few  cloves,  some  whole 
pepper,  two  or  three  small  onions,  and  a bay  leaf.  Cover  the 
pan  quite  close,  and  let  it  stew  gently  over  a slow  fire.  If  the 
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goose  is  small,  it  will  be  done  in  an  hour  ; but  if  large,  an  hour 
and  a half.  Make  a ragout  for  it  in  the  following  manner  : 
Cut  some  turnips  and  carrots  into  small  pieces,  with  three  or 
four  onions  sliced  ; boil  all  enough  ; put  them,  with  half  a pint 
of  rich  beef  gravy,  into  a sauce-pan,  with  some  pepper,  salt, 
and  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour.  Let  them  stew  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  When  the  goose  is  done,  take  it  out  of 
the  stew-pan,  drain  the  liquor  it  was  stewed  in  well  from  it, 
put  it  into  a dish,  and  pour  the  ragout  over  it. 

To  stew  Giblets. 

After  having  thoroughly  cleaned  your  giblets  in  scalding 
water,  put  them  into  a sauce-pan,  just  cover  them  with  cold 
water,  and  set  them  on  the  fire;  when  they  boil,  takeoff  the 
scum,  and  put  in  an  onion,  three  cloves,  or  two  blades  of  mace, 
a few  berries  of  black  pepper,  the  same  of  allspice,  and  half 
a tea-spoonful  of  salt ; cover  the  stew-pan  close,  and  let  it  sim- 
mer till  the  giblets  are  quite  tender  ; this  will  take  from  one  hour 
and  a half,  to  two  and  a half,  according  to  the  age  of  the  gib- 
lets : the  pinions  will  be  done  first,  and  must  then  be  taken  out, 
and  put  in  again  to  warm  when  the  gizzards  are  done : watch 
them  that  they  do  not  get  too  much  done.  Take  them  out,  and 
thicken  the  sauce  with  flour  and  butter ; let  it  boil  half  an  hour, 
or  till  there  is  just  enough  to  eat  with  the  giblets  ; and  then 
strain  it  through  a tamis  into  a clean  stew-pan ; cut  the  giblets 
into  mouthfuls,  put  them  into  the  sauce,  with  the  juice  of  half 
a lemon,  a table-spoonful  of  mushroom  catsup ; pour  the  whole 
into  a soup  dish,  with  sippets  of  bread  at  the  bottom. 

Pigeons. 

Pigeons  may  be  dressed  in  so  many  ways,  that  they  are 
very  useful.  The  good  flavour  of  them  depends  very  much  on 
their  being  cropped  and  drawn  as  soon  as  killed.  No  other 
bird  requires  so  much  washing. 

Pigeons  left  from  dinner  the  day  before  may  be  stewed,  or 
made  into  a pie  ; in  either  case,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  over- 
do them,  which  will  make  them  stringy.  They  need  only  be 
heated  up  in  gravy  made  ready ; and  forcemeat  balls  may  be 
fried  and  added,  instead  of  putting  a stuffing  into  them.  If 
for  a pie,  let  beef- steaks  be  stewed  in  a little  water,  and  put 
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cold  water  under  them,  and  cover  each  pigeon  with  a piece  of 
fat  bacon,  to  keep  them  moist. 

To  boil  Pigeons. 

When  you  draw  your  pigeons,  be  careful  to  take  out 
the  craw  as  cleiin  as  possible.  Wash  them  in  several  waters, 
and  having  cut  off  the  pinions,  turn  their  legs  under  their 
wings.  Let  them  boil  very  slowly  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
they  will  be  sufficiently  done.  Dish  them  up,  and  pour  over 
them  good  melted  butter ; lay  round  the  dish  a little  brocoli, 
and  serve  them  up  with  melted  butter  and  parsley  in  boats. 
They  should  be  boiled  by  themselves,  and  may  be  eaten  with 
bacon,  greens,  spinach,  or  asparagus. 

To  roast  Pigeons. 

When  the  pigeons  are  ready  for  roasting,  if  you  are  desired 
to  stuff  them,  chop  some  green  parsley  very  fine,  the  liver, 
and  a bit  of  butter  together,  with  a little  pepper  and  salt,  and 
fill  the  belly  of  each  bird  with  it.  They  will  be  enough  in 
about  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  : send  up  parsley  and  butter  in 
the  dish  under  them,  and  some  in  a boat,  and  garnish  with 
crisp  parsley,  or  fried  bread  crumbs.  A little  melted  butter 
may  be  put  into  the  dish  with  them,  and  the  gravy  that  runs 
from  them  will  mix  with  it  into  fine  sauce. 

Pigeons  are  in  the  greatest  perfection  from  Midsummer  to 
Michaelmas  ; there  is  then  the  most  plentiful  and  best  food  for 
them  ; and  their  finest  growth,  is  just  when  they  are  full 
feathered.  When  they  are  in  the  pen-feathers,  they  are  flabby ; 
when  they  are  full  grown,  and  have  flown  some  time,  they  are 
tough.  Game  and  poultry  are  best  when  they  have  just  done 
growing,  i.  e.  as  soon  as  Nature  has  perfected  her  work. 

When  pigeons  are  fresh,  they  have  their  full  relish  ; but  it 
goes  entirely  off  with  a very  little  keeping  ; nor  is  it  any  way 
so  well  preserved,  as  by  roasting  them:  when  they  are  put  into 
a pie,  they  are  generally  baked  to  rags,  and  taste  more  of  pep- 
per and  salt  than  any  thing  else. 

To  broil  Pigeons. 

To  be  worth  the  trouble  of  picking,  they  must  be  well 
grown,  and  well  fed. 
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Clean  them  well,  and  pepper  and  salt  them  ; broil  them  over 
a clear  slow  fire;  turn  them  often,  and  put  a little  butter  on 
them : when  they  are  done,  pour  over  them,  either  stewed  or 
pickled  mushrooms,  or  catsup  and  melted  butter. 

Garnish  with  fried  bread  crumbs,  or  sippets. 

To  broil  Pigeons  another  way. 

When  the  pigeons  are  trussed  as  for  boiling,  flat  them  with 
a cleaver,  taking  care  not  to  break  the  skin  of  the  backs,  or 
breasts  ; season  them  with  pepper  and  salt,  a little  bit  of  but- 
ter, and  a tea-spoonful  of  water,  and  tie  them  close  at  both 
ends  ; so  when  they  are  brought  to  table,  they  bring  their 
.sauce  with  them.  Egg  and  dredge  them  well  with  grated 
bread  (mixed  with  spice  and  sweet  herbs,  if  you  please,)  then 
lay  them  on  the  gridiron,  and  turn  them  frequently : if  your 
fire  is  not  very  clear,  lay  them  on  a sheet  of  paper  well  but- 
tered, to  keep  them  from  getting  smoked.  They  are  much 
better  broiled  whole. 

Serve  with  the  same  sauce  as  in  the  preceding  receipt. 

To  stew  Pigeons. 

Take  care  that  they  are  quite  fresh,  and  carefully  cropped, 
drawn,  and  washed;  then  soak  them  half  an  hour.  In  the 
mean  time,  cut  a hard  white  cabbage  in  slices  (as  if  for  pick- 
ling,) into  water  : drain  it,  and  then  boil  it  in  milk  and  water; 
drain  it  again,  and  lay  some  of  it  at  the  bottom  of  a stew-pan. 
Put  the  pigeons  upon  it,  but  first  season  them  well  with  pep- 
per and  salt;  and  cover  them  with  the  remainder  of  the  cab- 
bage Add  a little  broth,  and  stew  gently  till  the  pigeons  are 
tender  ; then  put  among  them  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  cream, 
and  a piece  of  butter  and  flour,  for  thickening.  After  a boil  or 
two,  serve  the  birds  in  the  middle,  and  the  cabbage  placed 
round  them. 

Pigeons  in  a Hole. 

Pick,  draw,  and  wash  four  young  pigeons,  stick  their  legs 
in  their  bellies  as  you  do  boiled  pigeons,  and  season  them  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  beaten  mace.  Put  into  the  belly  of  each 
pigeon  a lump  of  butter  the  size  of  a walnut.  Lay  your 
pigeons  in  a pie  dish,  pour  over  them  a batter  made  of  three 
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eggs,  two  spoonfuls  of  flour,  and  half  a pint  of  good  milk. 
Bake  them  in  a moderate  oven,  and  serve  them  to  table  in  the 
same  dish. 


To  jug  Pigeons. 

Pluck  and  draw  six  pigeons,  wash  them  clean,  and  dry 
them  with  a cloth  ; season  them  with  beaten  mace,  white  pep- 
per, and  salt.  Put  them  into  a jug  with  half  a pound  of  but- 
ter upon  them.  Stop  up  the  jug  close  with  a cloth,  that  no 
steam  can  get  out;  then  set  on  a kettle  of  boiling  water,  and 
let  it  boil  an  hour  and  a half.  Then  take  out  your  pigeons, 
put  the  gravy  that  is  come  from  them  into  a pan,  and  add  to  it 
a spoonful  of  wine,  one  of  catsup,  a slice  of  lemon,  half  an 
anchovy  chopped,  and  a bundle  of  sweet  herbs.  Boil  it  a little, 
and  then  thicken  it  with  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour  : lay 
your  pigeons  in  the  dish,  and  strain  your  gravy  over  them. 
Garnish  with  parsley  and  red  cabbage. — This  makes  a very 
pretty  side  or  corner  dish. 

To  pot  Pigeons. 

Let  them  be  quite  fresh ; clean  them  carefully,  and  season 
them  with  salt  and  pepper : lay  them  close  in  a small  deep  pan; 
for  the  smaller  the  surface,  and  the  closer  they  are  packed,  the 
less  butter  will  be  wanted.  Cover  them  with  butter,  then  with 
very  thick  paper  tied  down,  and  bake  them.  When  cold,  put 
them  dry  into  pots  that  will  hold  two  or  three  in  each ; and 
pour  butter  over  them,  using  that  which  was  baked  as  part. 
Observe  that  the  butter  should  be  pretty  thick  over  them,  if 
they  are  to  be  kept.  If  pigeons  were  boned,  and  then  put  in 
an  oval  form  into  the  pot,  they  would  lie  closer,  and  require 
less  butter.  They  may  be  stuffed  with  a fine  forcemeat  made 
with  veal,  bacon,  dec.  and  then  they  will  eat  excellently.  If 
a high  flavour  is  approved  of,  add  mace,  allspice,  and  a little 
cayenne,  before  baking. 

To  pickle  Pigeons. 

Bone  them  ; turn  the  inside  out,  and  lard  it.  Season  witli 
a little  allspice  and  salt,  in  fine  powder  ; then  turn  them  again, 
and  tie  the  neck  and  rump  with  thread.  Put  them  into  boil- 
ing water  : let  them  boil  a minute  or  two  to  plump : take  them 
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out,  and  dry  them  well ; then  put  them  boiling  hot  into  the 
pickle,  which  must  be  made  of  equal  quantities  of  white  wine 
and  white  wine  vinegar,  with  white  pepper  and  allspice,  sliced 
ginger,  and  nutmeg,  and  two  or  three  bay-leaves.  When  it 
boils  up,  put  the  pigeons  in.  If  they  are  small,  a quarter  of 
an  hour  will  do  them  ; but  they  will  take  twenty  minutes  if 
large.  Then  take  them  out,  wipe  them,  and  let  them  cool. 
When  the  pickle  is  cold,  take  the  fat  off  from  it,  and  put  them  in 
again.  Keep  them  in  a stone  jar,  tied  down  with  a bladder  to 
keep  out  the  air. 

Instead  of  larding,  put  into  some  a stuffing  made  of  hard 
yolks  of  eggs  and  marrow,  in  equal  quantities,  with  sweet 
herbs,  pepper,  salt,  and  mace. 

Pigeons  in  Jelly. 

Save  some  of  the  liquor  in  wTiich  a knuckle  of  veal  has 
been  boiled  : or  boil  a calf’s  or  a neat’s  foot;  put  the  broth  into 
a pan  with  a blade  of  mace,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  some 
white  pepper,  lemon  peel,  a slice  of  lean  bacon,  and  the 
pigeons  Bake  them,  and  let  them  stand  to  be  cold.  Season 
them  as  you  like,  before  baking.  When  done,  take  them  out 
of  the  liquor,  cover  them  close  to  preserve  the  colour,  and 
clear  the  jelly  by  boiling  with  the  whites  of  two  eggs ; then 
strain  it  through  a thick  cloth  dipped  in  boiling  water,  and  put 
into  a sieve.  The  fat  must  be  perfectly  removed,  before  it  be 
cleared.  Put  the  jelly  over  and  round  them  rough. 

The  same,  a beautiful  Dish. 

Pick  two  very  nice  pigeons  ; and  make  them  look  as  well 
as  possible  by  singeing,  washing,  and  cleaning  the  heads  well. 
Leave  the  heads  and  the  feet  on,  but  the  nails  must  be  clipped 
close  to  the  claws.  Roast  them  of  a very  nice  brown;  and 
when  done,  put  a little  sprig  of  myrtle  into  the  bill  of  each. 
Have  ready  a savoury  jelly,  as  before,  and  with  it  half-fill  a 
bowl  of  such  a size  as  shall  be  proper  to  turn  down  on  the  dish 
you  mean  it  to  be  served  in.  When  the  jelly  and  the  birds  are 
cold,  see  that  no  gravy  hangs  to  the  birds,  and  then  lay  them 
upside  down  in  the  jelly.  Before  the  rest  of  it  begins  to  set, 
pour  it  over  the  birds,  so  as  to  be  three  inches  above  the  feet. 
This  should  be  done  full  twenty-four  hours  before  serving. 
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This  dish  has  a very  handsome  appearance  in  the  middle 
range  ot  a second  course  ; or,  when  served  with  the  jelly 
roughed  large,  it  makes  a side  or  corner  thing,  its  size  being 
then  less.  The  head  should  be  kept  up  as  if  alive,  by  tying 
the  neck  with  some  thread,  and  the  legs  bent  as  if  the  pigeon 
sat  upon  them. 

To  roast  Larks,  and  other  small  Birds. 

These  delicate  little  birds  are  in  high  season  in  November. 
When  they  are  picked,  gutted,  and  cleaned,  truss  them ; 
brush  them  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  then  roll  them  in 
bread  crumbs  ; spit  them  on  a lark  spit,  and  tie  that  on  to  a 
larger  spit,  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  at  a quick  fire  will  be  enough ; 
baste  them  with  fresh  butter  while  they  are  roasting,  and  sprin- 
kle them  with  bread  crumbs  till  they  are  well  covered  with 
them. 

For  the  sauce,  fry  some  grated  bread  in  clarified  butter,  and 
set  it  to  drain  before  the  fire,  that  it  may  harden : serve  the 
crumbs  under  the  larks  when  you  dish  them,  and  garnish  them 
with  slices  of  lemon. 

Wheat-ears  are  dressed  in  the  same  way  as  larks. 

GAME. 

Directions  for  keeping  Game. 

If  birds  are  over-kept,  their  legs  will  be  dry,  their  eyes 
much  sunk,  and  the  vent  will  become  soft,  and  somewhat  dis- 
coloured. The  first  place  to  ascertain  if  they  are  beginning  to 
be  high,  is  the  inside  of  their  bills,  where  it  is  not  amiss  to  put 
some  hether  straw,  or  spice,  if  you  want  to  keep  them  for  any 
length  of  time.  Birds  that  have  fallen  into  the  water,  or  have 
not  had  time  to  get  cold,  should  not  be  packed  like  other's,  but 
sent  openly,  and  dressed  as  soon  as  possible. 

Sportsmen  are  often  heartily  abused  by  their  acquaintance, 
for  sending  them  tough  and  good-for-nothing  game,  while 
probably  the  blame  should,  in  many  instances,  rest  with  them- 
selves, or  their  pudding-headed  cook,  who,  may  be,  dresses  an 
old  pheasant  or  hare  the  very  day  after  it  was  killed  ! or  per- 
haps, while  engrossed  in  a story  or  argument,  leaves  it  to  roast 
away,  till  there  remains  neither  juice  nor  flavour. 
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All  game  should  be  kept  till  properly  tender,  and  ought  not 
to  be  thrown  away  even  when  it  has  been  kept  a very  long  time ; 
for  when  it  seems  to  be  spoiled,  it  may  often  be  made  fit  for 
eating,  by  nicely  cleaning  it,  and  washing  with  vinegar  and 
water.  If  there  is  danger  of  birds  not  keeping,  draw,  crop, 
and  pick  them  ; then  wash  in  two  or  three  waters,  and  rub 
them  with  salt.  Have  ready  a large  sauce-pan  of  boiling 
water,  and  plunge  them  into  it  one  by  one;  drawing  them  up 
and  down  by  the  legs,  that  the  water  may  pass  through  them. 
Let  them  stay  five  or  six  minutes  in;  then  hang  them  up  in  a 
cold  place.  When  drained,  pepper  and  salt  the  insides  well. 
Before  roasting,  wash  them  well.  The  most  delicate  birds, 
even  grouse,  may  be  preserved  thus.  Those  that  live  by  suc- 
tion cannot  be  done  .his  way,  as  they  are  never  drawn;  and 
perhaps  the  heat  might  make  them  worse,  as  the  water  could 
not  pass  through  them  ; but  they  bear  being  high.  Lumps  of 
charcoal  put  about  birds  and  meat  will  preserve  them  from 
taint,  and  restore  what  is  spoiling. 

Old  pheasants  may  be  distinguished  by  the  length  and 
sharpness  of  their  spurs,  which  in  the  younger  ones  are  short 
and  blunt. 

Old  partridges  are  known  during  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  by  their  legs  being  of  a pale  blue,  instead  of  a yellow- 
ish  brown : so  that  when  a Londoner  receives  his  brace  of  blue- 
legged birds  in  September,  he  should  immediately  snap  their 
legs  and  draw  out  the  sinews,  by  means  of  pulling  off  the  feet, 
instead  of  leaving  them  to  torment  him,  like  so  many  strings, 
when  he  would  be  wishing  to  enjoy  his  repast.  This  remedy 
to  make  the  legs  tender,  removes  the  objection  to  old  birds, 
provided  the  weather  will  admit  of  their  being  sufficiently 
kept ; and  indeed  they  are  then  often  preferable,  from  having  a 
higher  flavour. 

To  boil  Pheasants. 

These  must  be  boiled  in  plenty  of  water.  If  it  be  a small 
one,  half  an  hour  will  be  sufficient ; but  if  a large  one,  three 
quarters.  For  sauce,  stew  some  heads  of  celery  cut  very 
fine,  thickened  with  cream,  and  a small  piece  of  butter  rolled 
in  flour,  and  season  with  salt  to  your  palate.  When  your  bird 
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is  done,  pour  the  sauce  over  it,  and  garnish  the  dish  with  thin 
slices  of  lemon. 

To  roast  Pheasants. 

This  bird  requires  a smart  fire,  but  not  a fierce  one.  Thirty 
minutes  will  roast  a young  bird ; and  forty  or  fifty  a full  grown 
pheasant.  Pick  and  draw  it,  cut  a slit  in  the  back  of  the 
neck,  and  take  out  the  craw,  but  don’t  cut  the  head  off;  wipe 
the  inside  of  the  bird  with  a clean  cloth,  twist  the  legs  close 
to  the  body,  leave  the  feet  on,  but  cut  the  toes  off ; don’t  turn 
the  head  under  the  wing,  but  truss  it  like  a fowl : it  is  much 
easier  to  carve : baste  it,  butter  and  froth  it,  and  prepare  sauce 
for  it,  made  as  follows. 

Put  a small  tea-cupful  of  bread-crumbs  into  a stew-pan, 
pour  on  it  as  much  milk  as  it  will  soak  up,  and  a little  more ; 
or,  instead  of  the  milk,  take  the  giblets,  head,  neck,  and  legs, 
&c.  of  the  poultry,  &c.  and  stew  them,  and  moisten  the  bread, 
with  this  liquor  ; put  it  on  the  fire  with  a middling  sized  onion, 
and  a dozen  berries  of  pepper  or  allspice,  or  a little  mace  ; let 
it  boil,  then  stir  it  well,  and  let  it  simmer  till  it  is  quite  stiff,  and 
then  put  to  it  about  two  table-spoonfuls  of  cream  or  melted 
butter,  or  a little  good  broth  ; take  out  the  onion  and  pepper, 
and  it  is  ready. 

We  believe  that  the  rarity  of  this  bird  is  its  best  recommen- 
dation; and  the  character  given  it  by  an  ingenious  French 
author*,  is  just  as  good  as  it  deserves.  <f  Its  flesh  is  naturally 
tough,  and  owes  all  its  tenderness  and  succulence  to  the  long 
time  it  is  kept,  before  it  is  cooked.”  Therefore  suspend  it  by 
one  of  the  long  tail-feathers,  and  the  pheasant’s  falling  from  it, 
is  the  criterion  of  its  ripeness  and  readiness  for  the  spit. 

Mock  Pheasant. 

If  you  have  only  one  pheasant,  and  wish  for  a companion  for 
it,  get  a fine  young  fowl,  of  as  near  as  may  be  the  same  size  as 
the  bird  to  be  matched,  and  make  game  of  it  by  trussing  it  like 
the  pheasant,  and  dressing  it  according  to  the  above  directions. 
Few  persons  will  discover  the  pheasant  from  the  fowl,  especi- 
ally if  the  latter  has  been  kept  four  or  five  days. 

The  peculiar  flavour  of  the  pheasant  (like  that  of  other 
game)  is  principally  acquired  by  long  keeping. 
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To  stew  Pheasants. 

Put  into  your  stew-pan,  with  the  pheasant,  as  much  veai 
broth  as  will  cover  it,  and  let  it  stew  till  there  is  just  liquor 
enough  left  for  sauce.  Then  scum  it,  and  put  in  artichoke 
bottoms  parboiled,  a little  beaten  mfce,  a glass  of  wine,  and 
some  pepper  and  salt.  If  it  is  not  sufficiently  substantial, 
thicken  it  with  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  arid  squeeze  in 
a little  lemon  juice.  Then  take  up  the  pheasant,  pour  the  sauce 
over  it,  and  put  force-meat  balls  into  the  dish. 

To  boil  Partridges. 

Boil  them  quick  in  a good  deal  of  water,  and  fifteen  minutes 
will  be  sufficient.  For  sauce,  take  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cream, 
and  a bit  of  fresh  butter  about  the  size  of  a walnut.  Stir  it  one 
way  till  it  is  melted,  and  then  pour  it  over  the  birds. 

To  roast  Partridges. 

Partridges  are  cleaned  and  trussed  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
pheasant,  (but  the  ridiculous  custom  of  tucking  the  legs  into 
each  other,  makes  them  very  troublesome  to  carve  ;)  the  breast 
is  so  plump,  it  will  require  almost  as  much  roasting:  serve  them 
up  with  the  same  sauce  as  directed  for  pheasants. 

If  you  wish  to  preserve  them  longer  than  you  think  they 
will  keep  good  undressed,  half  roast  them,  they  will  keep  two 
or  three  days  longer,  or  make  a pie  of  them. 

To  stew  Partridges. 

Truss  your  partridges  in  the  same  manner  as  for  roast- 
ing, stuff  the  craws,  and  lard  them  down  each  side  of  the 
breast ; then  roll  a lump  of  butter  in  pepper,  salt,  and  beaten 
mace,  and  put  into  the  bellies.  Sew  up  the  vents,  and  then 
put  them  into  a stew-pan,  with  a quart  of  good  gravy,  a 
spoonful  of  Madeira  wine,  the  same  of  catsup,  a tea-spoonful 
of  lemon  pickle,  half  the  quantity  of  mushroom  powder,  one 
anchovy,  half  a lemon,  and  a sprig  of  sweet  marjoram.  Cover 
the  pan  clo#,  and  stew  them  half  an  hour : then  take  them  out, 
and  thicken  the  gravy.  Boil  it  a little,  and  pour  it  over  the 
partridges,  and  lay  round  them  artichoke  bottoms  boiled  and 
cut  in  quarters,  and  the  yolks  of  four  hard  eggs.  Wood- 
v cocks  may  be  stewed  in  the  same  manner. 
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To  pot  Partridges. 

Clean  them  nicely  ; and  season  with  mace,  allspice,  white 
pepper,  and  salt,  in  fine  powder.  Rub  every  par.t  well ; then 
lay  the  breast  dowmvardgkin  a pan,  and  pack  the  'birds  as  close 
as  you  possibly  can.  Put  a good  deal  of  butter  on  them  ; 
then  cover  the  pan  with  a coarse  flour-paste,  and  a paper  over, 
tie  it  close,  and  bake.  When  cold,  put  the  birds  into  pots, 
and  cover  them  with  butter 

I ■■■  '.'  -:  y , 

A very  cheap  ivay  of  potting  Birds. 

Prepare  them  as  directed  in  the  last  receipt;  and  when 
baked  and  grown  cold,  cut  them  into  proper  pieces  for  helping, 
pack  them  close  into  a large  potting  pan,  and  (if  possible)  leave 
no  spaces  to  receive  the  butter.  Cover  them  with  butter,  and 
one-third  part  less  will  be  wanted  than  when  the  birds  are 
done  whole.  The  butter  that  has  covered  potted  things  will 
serve  for  basting,  or  for  paste  for  meat  pies. 

To  clarify  butter  for  potted  things,  put  it  into  a sauce-boat, 
and  set  that  over  the  fire  in  a stew-pan  that  has  a little  water 
in ; When  melted,  take  care  not  to  pour  the  milky  parts  over 
the  potted  things:  they  will  sink  to  the  bottom. 

To  roast  Black  Cock,  Moor  Game,  and  Grouse , 

These  are  all  to  be  roasted  like  partridges  : the  black  cock 
will  take  as  much  time  as  a pheasant,  and  moor  game  and 
grouse  as  the  partridge.  Send  up  with  them  currant  jelly, 
and  fried  bread  crumbs. 

To  pot  Moor  Game. 

Pick,  singe,  and  wash  the  birds  nicely  : then  dry  them  ; 
and  season,  inside  and  out,  pretty  high,  with  pepper,  mace, 
nutmeg,  allspice,  and  salt.  Pack  them  in  as  small  a pot  as 
will  hold  them,  cover  them  with  butter,  and  bake  in  a very 
slow  oven.  When  cold,  take  off  the  butter,  dry  them  from 
the  gravy,  and  put  one  bird  into  each  pot,  which  should  just 
fit.  Add  as  much  more  butter  as  will  cover  thelh,  but  take 
care  that  it  does  not  oil.  The  best  way  to  melt  it  is,  by  warm- 
ing it  in  a basin  set  in  a bowl  of  hot  water. 

•8  2 f 
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To  roast  Wild  Fowl. 

The  flavour  is  best  preserved  without  stuffing.  Put 
pepper,  salt,  and  a piece  of  butter,  into  each.  Wild  fowl 
require  much  less  dressing  than  tame  : they  should  be  served 
of  a fine  colour,  and  well  frothed  up.  A rich  brown  gravy 
should  be  sent  in  the  dish : and  when  the  breast  is  cut  into 
slices,  before  taking  off  the  bone,  a squeeze  of  lemon,  with 
pepper  and  salt,  is  a great  improvement  to  the  flavour.  To 
take  off  the  fishy  taste  which  wild  fowl  sometimes  have,  put 
an  onion,  salt,  and  hot  water,  into  the  dripping-pan,  and  baste 
them  for  the  fix*st  ten  minutes  with  this;  then  take  away  the 
pan,  and  baste  constantly  with  butter. 

To  roast  Wild  Ducks. 

For  roasting  a wild  duck,  you  must  have  a clear  brisk  fire, 
and  a hot  spit ; it  must  be  browned  upon  the  outside,  without 
being  sodden  within.  To  have  it  well  frothed,  and  full  of 
gravy,  is  the  nicety.  Prepare  the  fire,  by  stirring  and  raking 
it  just  before  the  bird  is  laid  down,  and  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  will  do  it  in  the  fashionable  way ; but  if  you  like  it  a 
little  more  done,  allow  it  a few  minutes  longer:  if  it  is  too 
much,  it  will  lose  its  flavour.  Put  a good  gravy  upon  them, 
and  serve  with  shalot  sauce. 

To  roast  Widgeons , Teal , and  Dun-birds. 

They  are  dressed  exactly  as  the  wild  duck ; only  that  less 
time  is  requisite  for  a widgeon,  and  still  less  for  a teal. 

To  boil  Woodcocks  or  §nipes. 

Snipes  or  woodcocks  must  be  boiled  in  good  strong  broth, 
or  beef  gravy,  which  you  must  make  as  follows : Cut  a pound 
of  lean  beef  into  small  pieces,  and  put  it  into  four  quarts  of 
water,  with  an  onion,  a bundle  of  sweet  herbs,  a blade  or  two 
of  mace,  six  cloves,  and  some  whole  pepper.  Cover  it  close, 
let  it  boil  till  it  is  half  wasted,  then  strain  it  off,  and  put  the 
gravy  into  a sauce-pan,  with  salt  enough  to  season  it.  Draw 
the  birds  clean,  but  take  particular  care  of  the  guts.  Put  the 
birds  into  the  gravy,  cover  them  close,  and  ten  minutes  will 
boil  them.  In  the  meantime  cut  the  guts  and  liver  small,  then 
take  a little  of  the  gravy  the  birds  are  boiling  in,  and  stew  the 
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guts  in  it  with  a blade  of  mace.  Take  about  as  much  of  the 
crumb  of  bread  as  the  inside  of  a roll,  and  rub  or  grate  it  very 
small  into  a clean  cloth;  then  put  into  a pan  with  some  but- 
ter, and  fry  it  till  crisp,  and  of  a fine  light  brown  colour. 
When  your  birds  are  ready,  take  about  half  a pint  of  the 
liquor  they  were  boiled  in,  and  add  to  the  guts  two  spoonfuls 
of  red  wine,  and  a piece  of  butter  about  the  size  of  a walnut, 
rolled  in  flour.  Set  them  on  the  fire,  and  shake  your  sauce- 
pan often,  (but  by  no  means  stir  it  with  a spoon)  till  the  but- 
ter is  melted  : then  put  in  the  fried  crumbs,  give  the  sauce-pan 
another  shake,  take  up  your  birds,  lay  them  in  the  dish,  and 
pour  your  sauce  over  them.  Garnish  with  sliced  lemon. 

To  roast  Woodcocks. 

Woodcocks  should  not  be  drawn.  Truss  their  legs  close  to 
the  body,  and  run  an  iron  skewer  through  each  thigh,  close  to 
the  body,  and  tie  them  on  a small  bird-spit ; put  them  to  roast 
at  a clear  fire ; cut  as  many  slices  of  bread  as  you  have  birds, 
toast  or  fry  them  a delicate  brown,  and  lay  them  in  the  drip- 
ping-pan under  the  birds,  to  catch  the  trail ; baste  them  with 
butter,  and  froth  them  with  flour;  lay  the  toast  on  a hot  dish, 
and  the  birds  on  the  toast ; pour  some  good  beef  gravy  into  the 
dish,  and  send  some  up  in  a boat : twenty  or  thirty  minutes 
will  roast  them.  Garnish  with  slices  of  lemon. 

Some  epicures  like  this  bird  very  much  underdone,  and 
direct,  that  a woodcock  should  be  just  introduced  to  the  cook, 
for  her  to  show  it  the  fire,  and  then  send  it  up  to  table. 

To  roast  Snipes. 

These  differ  little  from  woodcocks,  unless  in  size  ; they  are 
to  be  dressed  in  the  same  way,  but  require  about  five  minutes 
less  time  to  roast  them. 


To  roast  Quails . 

These  birds  keep  good  several  days.  Roast  them  without 
drawing,  and  serve  on  toast.  Butter  only  should  be  eaten  with 
them,  as  gravy  takes  off  from  the  fine  flavour.  The  thigh  and 
back  are  esteemed  the  most. 
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To  roast  Ruffs  and  Reeves. 

These  ave  particularly  found  in  Lincolnshire  and  the  isle  of 
Ely,  and  are  very  delicate  birds.  They  must  be  trussed  like 
the  woodcock,  but  not  dressed  with  the  guts.  When  done, 
serve  them  up  with  gravy  and  bread  sauce,  and  garnish  the 
dish  with  crisp  crumbs  of  bread. 

....  , *• 

To  dress  Plovers. 

Roast  the  green  ones  in  the  same  way  as  directed  for  quails, 
without  drawing  ; and  serve  on  a toast.  Grey  plovers  may  be 
either  roasted,  or  stewed  with  gravy,  herbs,  and  spice. 

Plovers’  eggs  are  a nice  and  fashionable  dish.  Boil  them  ten 
minutes,  and  serve  either  hot  or  cold  on  a napkin. 

Ortolans. 

These  delicate  birds,  though  much  smaller  than  the  lark, 
form  one  of  the  richest  and  most  favourite  repasts  of  luxurious 
epicures.  It  might  easily  be  shut  up  in  the  egg  of  a common 
fowl,  and  dressed  either  with  water  or  amid  the  ashes ; but  it  is 
generally  referred  to  the  spit,  as  a roast  of  the  highest  estima- 
tion in  every  part  of  Europe.  They  are  roasted  at  Paris,  as 
well  as  Italy,  in  the  same  manner  as  quails  ; being  spitted  side 
by  side,  each  wrapped  in  a vine  leaf,  with  a thin  slice  of  the 
fat  of  bacon  on  the  breast,  and  basted  with  a little  melted 
bacon.  They  are  served  up  with  a garnish  of  fried  crumbs  of 
bread,  and  the  juice  of  a Seville  orange.  Ortolans  thus  con- 
stitute an  extremely  delicious  viand,  so  highly  relished  by  many 
persons  as  to  be  thought  the  most  exquisite  of  all  species  of 
game.  Certainly,  when  the  birds  are  young,  and  skilfully 
dressed,  the  flesh  is  wonderfully  light  and  tender  ; it  is  admit- 
ted, however,  to  have  more  of  delicacy  than  of  flavour,  but  that 
it  is  yet  too  luscious  for  much  to  be  eaten.  Few  persons,  when 
these  birds  are  full  fed,  wish  to  eat  more  than  two  of  them. 
They  are  seldom  to  be  had  in  London  at  a lower  price  than  half 
a guinea  each. 

• ; x - * 

Guinea  and  Pea  Fou  l. 

These  eat  much  like  pheasants,  and  are  dressed  in  the  same 
way. 
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Hares. 

The  first  points  of  consideration  are,  How  old  is  the  hare  ? 
and  how  long  has  it  been  killed  ? When  young,  it  is  easy  of 
digestion,  and  very  nourishing ; when  old,  the  contrary  in 
every  respect.  To  ascertain  the  age,  examine  the  first  joint  of 
the  fore-foot;  you  will  find  a small  knob,  if  it  is  a leveret, 
which  disappears  as  it  grows  older  : then  examine  the  ears  ; if 
they  tear  easily,  it  will  eat  tender ; if  they  are  tough,  so  will 
be  the  hare,  which  we  advise  you  to  make  into  soup,  or  stew  ; 
or  jug  it.  . , , 

If  properly  taken  care  of,  hares  will  keep  a great  time ; and 
even  when  the  cook  fancies  them  past  eating,  may  be  in  the 
highest  perfection  ; which  if  eaten  w'hen  fresh-killed  they  are 
not.  As  they  are  usually  paunched  in  the  field,  the  cook  can- 
not prevent  this ; but  the  have  keeps  longer,  and  eats  much 
better,  if  not  opened  for  four  or  five  days,  or  according  to  the 
weath  er. 

If  paunched,  as  soon  as  the  hare  comes  in,  it  should  be 
wiped  quite  dry,  the  heart  and  liver  taken  out,  and  the  liver 
scalded  to  keep  for  the  stuffing.  Repeat  this  wiping  every  day ; 
mix  pepper  and  ginger,  and  rub  on  the  inside,  and  put  a large 
piece  of  charcoal  into  it.  If  the  spice  is  applied  early,  it  will 
prevent  that  musty  taste,  which  long  keeping  in  the  damp 
occasions,  and  which  also  affects  the  stuffing. 

An  old  hare  should  be  kept  as  long  as  possible,  if  to  be 
roasted.  It  must  also  be  well  soaked. 

To  roast  Hare. 

After  it  is  skinned,  let  it  be  extremely  well  washed,  and 
then  soaked  an  hour  or  two  in  water ; and  if  old,  lard  it ; which 
will  make  it  tender,  as  also  will  letting  it  lie  in  vinegar.  If, 
however,  it  is  put  into  vinegar,  it  should  be  exceedingly  well 
washed  in  water  afterwards.  For  stuffing  use  the  liver,  an 
anchovy,  some  fat  bacon,  a little  suet,  herbs,  pepper,  salt, 
nutmeg,  a little  onion,  crumbs  of  bread,  and  an  egg  to  bind  it 
all.  Put  this  stuffing  into  the  belly,  and  then  sew  it  up.  Some 
order  it  to  be  well  basted  with  milk,  till  half  done,  arid  after- 
wards with  butter ; others  recommend  small  beer  for  basting  ; 
but  we  believe  dripping  is  better  than  any  thing. 
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If  the  blood  has  settled  in  the  neck,  soaking  the  part  in 
warm  water,  and  putting  it  to  the  fire  warm,  will  remove  it ; 
especially  if  you  also  nick  the  skin  here  and  there  with  a small 
knife  to  let  it  out.  The  hare  should  be  kept  at  a distance  from 
the  fire  at  first.  Serve  with  a fine  froth,  rich  gravy,  melted 
butter,  and  currant  jelly  sauce ; the  gravy  in  the  dish. 

The  ears  must  be  nicely  cleaned  and  singed.  They  are 
reckoned  a dainty. 

Mock  Hare . 

Cut  out  the  fillet,  that  is,  the  inside  lean  of  a sirloin  of 
beef;  leaving  the  fat,  to  roast  with  the  joint.  Prepare  some 
nice  stuffing,  as  directed  for  a hare.  Put  this  on  the  beef,  and 
roll  it  up  with  the  tape,  put  a skewer  through  it,  and  tie  that 
on  a spit. 

If  the  beef  is  of  a prime  quality,  has  been  kept  till 
thoroughly  tender,  and  you  serve  with  it  the  accompaniments 
that  usually  attend  roast  hare,  the  most  fastidious  palate  will 
have  no  reason  to  regret  that  the  game  season  is  over. 

To  jug  Hare. 

Let  the  hare  hang  a few  days  ; and,  when  skinned,  do  not 
wash  it,  but  wipe  where  necessary  with  a clean  cloth.  Cut  it 
into  pieces,  season  it  high,  and  put  it  in  a stone  jar,  or  a jug, 
with  half  a pound  of  ham,  or  fine  bacon,  fat  and  lean  together, 
six  shalots,  two  onions,  and  some  thyme,  parsley,  savory, 
marjoram,  lemon  peel,  mace,  cloves,  and  nutmeg.  Let  the 
whole  of  the  meat  be  stewed  with  these  well-mixed  ingredients, 
pour  over  it  half  a pint  of  red  wine,  squeeze  in  the  juice  of 
a Seville  orange,  stop  the  vessel  close  down  with  a bladder  or 
leather,  and  brown  paper,  and  carefully  place  it  in  a pot  of  boil- 
ing water,  deep  enough  to  dress  the  meat,  but  not  so  high  as 
for  any  of  the  water  to  boil  into  it.  In  this  situation  the  jar 
or  jug  is  to  remain  three  or  four  hours,  the  water  being  kept 
on  the  boil  all  that  time,  and  more  added  as  it  boils  away.  Then, 
taking  out  the  hare,  strain  the  liquor,  skim  off  the  fat,  and 
thicken  it  up  for  sauce  with  a little  butter  and  flour.  If,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  hax*e  should  at  all  cool,  put  it  again  into  the 
jug,  with  the  thickened  gravy,  and  set  it  in  the  pot  of  boiling 
water  till  quite  hot,  but  by  no  means  suffer  it  to  boil.  Serve  it 
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up  as  hot  as  possible,  garnished  with  slices  of  lemon  and  cur- 
rant jelly.  The  larger  pieces  of  hare  are  sometimes  larded 
with  bacon.  It  is  obvious  that  the  name  of  jugged  hare  is 
derived  from  its  being  thus  dressed  in  a jug  or  pitcher. 

To  jug  Hare  another  way. 

A much  easier,  quicker,  and  more  certain  way  of  pro- 
ceeding, than  the  foregoing,  is  the  following : Prepare  the 
hare  the  same  as  for  jugging,  put  it  into  a stew-pan,  with  a few 
sweet  herbs,  half  a dozen  cloves,  the  same  of  allspice  and 
black  pepper,  two  large  onions,  and  a roll  of  lemon  peel  : 
cover  it  with  water ; when  it  boils,  scum  it  clean,  and  let  it 
simmer  gently  till  tender,  (about  two  hours,)  th'fen  take  it  up 
with  a slice,  set  it  by  the  fire  to  keep  hot  while  you  thicken  the 
gravy  ; take  three  ounces  of  butter,  and  some  flour,  rub  to- 
gether, put  in  the  gravy,  stir  it  well,  and  let  it  boil  about  ten 
minutes,  strain  it  through  a sieve,  over  the  hare,  and  it  is 
ready.  , 

Hoclge-Podged  Hare. 

This  name,  which  generally  signifies,  in  culinary  language, 
a sort  of  jumble  or  confusion  of  ingredients,  is  a corruption  of 
the  old  compound  word  hotch-potch.  A hodge-podged  hare 
is  dressed  in  a jar  or  jug  exactly  after  the  manner  of  jugging: 
only  that  it  is  cut  into  small  pieces,  less  spiced,  and  has  neither 
ham,  bacon,  nor  wine ; but,  instead  of  these  articles,  a lettuce, 
cucumbers,  turnips,  and  celery.  It  is  chiefly  calculated  for 
dressing  a very  old  hare ; which  is  usually  suffered  to  remain 
five  hours  surrounded  by  the  boiling  water. 

To  hash  Hare. 

Cut  up  the  hare  into  pieces,  fit  to  help  at  table,  and  divide 
the  joints  of  the  legs  and  shoulders,  and  set  them  by  ready. 
Put  the  trimmings  and  gravy  you  have  left,  with  half  a pint 
of  water,  (there  should  be  a pint  of  liquor,)  and  a table-spoon- 
ful of  currant  jelly,  into  a clean  stew-pan,  and  let  it  boil 
gently  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then  strain  it  through  a sieve 
into  a basin,  and  pour  it  back  into  the  stew-pan  ; now  flour 
the  hare,  put  it  into  the  gravy,  and  let  it  simmer  very  gently 
till  the  hare  is  warm,  (about  twenty  minutes,)  cut  the  stuffing  . 
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into  slices,  and  put  it  into  the  hash  to  get  warm,  about  five 
minutes  before  you  serve  it;  divide  the  head,  and  lay  one  half 
on  each  side  the  dish. 

To  broil  Hare. 

The  flavour  of  broiled  hare  is  particularly  fine;  the  legs 
must  be  seasoned  first,  and  broiled  in  the  usual  manner.  Rub 
with  cold  butter,  and  serve  very  hot.  The  other  parts,  warmed 
with  gravy,  and  a little  stuffing,  may  be  served  separately. 

To  pot  Hare. 

For  this  purpose  an  old  one  does  well.  After  seasoning  it, 
bake  it  with  butter.  When  cold,  take  the  meat  from  the  bones, 
and  beat  it  in  a mortar.  If  not  high  enough,  add  salt,  mace, 
pepper,  and  a piece  of  the  finest  fresh  butter  melted  in  a spoon- 
ful or  two  of  the  gravy  that  came  from  the  hare.  When  well 
mixed,  put  it  into  small  pots,  and  cover  with  butter.  The  legs 
and  back  should  be  baked  at  the  bottom  of  the  jar,  to  keep 
them  moist,  and  the  bones  be  put  over  them. 

To  roast  a Leveret. 

In  general,  a leveret,  or  young  hare,  may  be  dressed  like 
u hare  that  is  full  grown.  Having  stuffed  it  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, with  the  liver  chopped  up,  spit  it,  and  put  it  down  to  the 
fire  ; and  while  it  is  roasting,  alternately  dredge  it  with  flour, 
and  baste  it  well  with  warm  milk,  till  it  be  three  parts  done, 
and  there  is  a good  crust  formed:  then  finish  it  with  two  or 
three  ounces  of  fresh  butter  put  into  the  dripping-pan  ; and 
serve  it  up,  with  gravy  and  melted  butter  over,  and  melted 
currant  jelly  in  a sauce  tureen. 

To  roast  Rabbit. 

If  your  fire  is  clear  and  sharp,  thirty  minutes  will  roast  a 
young,  and  forty  a full  grown  rabbit.  When  you  lay  it  down, 
baste  it  with  butter,  and  dredge  it  lightly  and  carefully  with 
flour,  that  you  may  have  it  frothy,  and  of  a fine  light  brown. 
While  the  rabbit  is  roasting,  boil  its  liver  with  some  parsley  ; 
when  tender,  chop  them  together,  and  put  half  the  mixture 
into  some  melted  butter,  reserving  the  other  halt  for  garnish. 
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divided  into  little  hillocks.  Cut  off  the  head,  and  lay  half  on 
each  side  of  the  dish.  Serve  with  the  same  sauce  as  for  hare. 

A large,  well  grown,  (but  young)  warren  rabbit,  kept  some 
time  after  it  has  been  killed,  and  roasted  with  a stuffing  in  its 
belly,  eats  very  like  a hare,  to  the  nature  of  which  it  approaches. 
It  is  nice  nourishing  food  when  young,  but  hard  and  unwhole- 
some when  old. 

x 

To  boil  Rabbit. 

Truss  your  rabbits  short,  lay  them  in  a basin  of  warm 
water  for  ten  minutes;  then  put  them  into  plenty  of  water, 
and  boil  them  about  half  an  hour ; if  large  ones,  three  quarters; 
if  very  old,  an  hour:  smother  them  with  plenty  of  white  onion 
sauce ; mince  the  liver,  and  lay  it  round  the  dish,  or  make 
liver  sauce,  and  send  it  up  in  a boat. 

It  will  save  much  trouble  to  the  carver,  if  the  rabbits  be 
cut  up  in  the  kitchen,  into  pieces  fit  to  help  at  table,  and  the 
head  divided,  and  one  half  laid  at  each  end.  Lay  slices  of 
lemon,  and  the  liver  chopped  very  finely,  on  the  sides  of  the 
dish. 


To  fry  Rabbit. 

Cut  the  rabbit  up,  and  flour  it  well ; put  a little  clean  drip- 
ping into  the  frying-pan;  when  hot,  put  in  the  rabbit,  and  fry 
it  of  a nice  brown  ; put  about  an  ounce  of  butter  on  a dish,  a 
little  chopped  shalot,  and  a little  catsup  ; then  the  rabbit. 

To  fricassee  Rabbits,  white. 

To  fricassee  rabbits  white,  you  must  cut  them  up  as  for 
eating,  and  then  put  them  into  a stew-pan,  with  a pint  of  veal 
gravy,  a little  beaten  mace,  a slice  of  lemon,  an  anchovy,  a 
tea-spoonful  of  lemon  pickle,  a little  Cayenne  pepper,  and 
salt.  Let  them  stew  over  a gentle  fire  till  they  are  enough; 
then  take  them  out,  and  lay  them  in  your  dish.  Thicken  the 
gravy  with  butter  and  flour ; then  strain  it,  and  add  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs,  mixed  with  a gill  of  thick  cream,  and  a little 
grated  nutmeg.  Stir  these  well  together,  and  when  it  begins 
to  simmer,  pour  it  quite  hot  over  your  rabbits,  and  serve  them 
to  table. 
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To  fricassee  Rabbits,  brown. 

Cut  them  into  pieces  as  before  directed,  and  fry  them  in 
butter  of  a light  brown.  Then  put  them  into  a stew-pan,  with 
a pint  of  water,  a slice  of  lemon,  an  anchovy,  a large  spoon- 
ful of  browning,  the  same  of  catsup,  a tea-spoonful  of  lemon 
pickle,  and  a little  Cayenne  pepper  and  salt.  Stew  them  over 
a slow  fire  till  they  are  enough  ; then  thicken  your  gravy  with 
butter  and  flour,  and  strain  it.  Dish  up  your  rabbits,  and 
pour  the  gravy  over  them.  Garnish  with  sliced  lemon. 

To  pot  Rabbits. 

Cut  up  two  or  three  young,  but  full  grown  ones,  and  take 
the  leg-bones  off  at  the  thigh  ; pack  them  as  closely  as  possible 
in  a small  pan,  after  seasoning  them  with  pepper,  mace, 
cayenne,  salt,  and  allspice,  all  in  very  fine  powder.  Make  the 
top  as  smooth  as  you  can.  Keep  out  the  heads  and  the  car- 
cases, but  take  off  the  meat  about  the  neck.  Put  a good  deal 
of  butter,  and  bake  the  whole  gently.  Keep  it  two  days  in 
the  pan  ; then  shift  it  into  small  pots,  adding  butter.  The 
livers  also  should  be  added,  as  they  eat  well. 

To  blanch  Rabbit,  Fowls,  Sfc. 

This  is  to  set  it  on  the  fire  in  a small  quantity  of  cold  water, 
and  let  it  boil : as  soon  as  it  boils,  it  is  to  be  taken  out,  and  put 
into  cold  water  for  a few  minutes. 


BROTHS,  SOUPS,  GRAVIES,  AND  SAUCES. 

General  Observations  and,  Directions. 

THE  cook  must  pay  continual  attention  to  the  condition  of 
her  stew-pans  and  soup-kettles,  &c.  which  should  be  examined 
every  time  they  are  used.  Their  covers  also  must  be  kept  per- 
fectly clean,  and  well  tinned;  and  the  stew-pans  not  only  on  the 
inside,  but  about  a couple  of  inches  on  the  outside  : many  mis- 
chiefs arise  from  their  getting  out  of  repair ; and  if  not  kept 
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nicely  tinned,  all  your  good  work  will  be  in  vain  ; the  broths 
and  soups  will  look  green  and  dirty,  taste  bitter  and  poisonous, 
and  will  be  spoiled  both  for  the  eye  and  palate. 

Take  care  to  be  properly  provided  with  sieves  and  tammis 
cloths,  spoons,  and  ladles : make  it  a rule,  without  an  excep- 
tion, never  to  use  them  till  they  are  well  cleaned  and  thorough- 
ly dried,  nor  any  stew-pans,  &c.  without  first  washing  them 
out  with  boiling  water,  and  rubbing  them  well  with  a dry 
cloth  and  a.  little  bran,  to  clean  them  from  grease,  sand,  &c. 
or  any  bad  smell  they  may  have  got  since  they  were  last  used. 

Never  put  by  any  soup,  gravy,  &c.  in  a metal  utensil ; in 
which,  never  keep  any  thing  longer  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  of  cookery  ; the  acid,  vegetables,  and  fat, 
&c.  employed  in  making  them,  are  capable  of  dissolving  them  ; 
therefore  stone  or  earthen  vessels  should  be  used  for  this 
purpose. 

Stew-pans  and  sauce-pans  should  be  always  bright  on  the 
upper  rim,  where  the  fire  does  not  burn  them  : but  to  scour 
them  all  over,  is  not  only  giving  the  cook  needless  trouble,  but 
wearing  out  the  vessels. 

Lean  juicy  beef,  mutton,  or  veal,  form  the  basis  of  broth  : 
procure  those  pieces  which  afford  the  most  and  the  richest 
succulence,  and  as  fresh  killed  as  possible. 

In  general,  it  has  been  considered  the  best  economy  to  use 
the  cheapest  and  most  inferior  meats  for  soup,  &c.  and  to  boil 
it  down  till  it  is  entirely  destroyed,  and  hardly  worth  putting 
into  the  hog-tub.  This  is  a false  frugality.  Buy  good  pieces  of 
meat,  and  only  stew  them  till  they  are  done  enough  to  be  eaten. 

Stale  meat  will  make  your  broth  grouty  and  bad  tasted,  and 
fat  meat  is  only  wasted.  This  only  applies  to  those  broths 
which  are  required  to  be  perfectly  clear.  Immediately  follow- 
ing these  observations,  will  be  given  Dr.  Kitchiner’s  receipt  to 
make  a cheap  and  highly  nutritious  bai'ley  broth,  by  which  it 
will  appear  that  fat  and  clarified  drippings  may  be  so  combined 
with  vegetable  mucilage,  as  to  afford,  at  the  small  cost  of  one 
penny  per  quart,  a nourishing  and  palatable  soup,  fully 
adequate  to  satisfy  appetite,  and  support  strength : this  will 
open  a new  source  to  those  benevolent  housekeepers,  who  are 
disposed  to  relieve  the  poor,  and  will  show  the  industrious 
classes  how  much  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  assist  them- 
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selves,  and  rescue  them  from  being  objects  of  charity  depend- 
ent on  the  precarious  bounty  of  others,  by  teaching  them  how 
they  may  obtain  a cheap,  abundant,  salubrious,  and  agreeable 
aliment  for  themselves  and  families. 

This  soup  has  the  advantage  of  being  very  easily  and  very 
soon  made,  with  no  more  fuel  than  is  necessary  to  warm  a 
room : those  who  have  not  tasted  it,  cannot  imagine  what  a 
salubrious,  savoury,  and  satisfying  meal  is  produced  by  the 
judicious  combination  of  cheap  homely  ingredients. 

The  art  of  composing  a rich  soup  is  so  to  proportion  the 
several  ingredients  one  to  another,  that  no  particular  taste  be 
stronger  than  the  rest;  but  to  produce  such  a fine  harmonious 
relish,  that  the  whole  is  delightful,  this  requires  that  judicious 
combination  of  the  materials  which  constitutes  the  chef-d’oeuvre 
of  culinary  science. 

In  the  first  place,  take  care  that  the  roots  and  herbs  be 
perfectly  well  cleaned ; proportion  the  water  to  the  quantity 
of  meat,  and  other  ingredients,  generally  a pound  of  meat  to 
a quart  of  water,  for  soups ; and  double  that  quantity  for 
gravies.  If  they  stew  gently,  little  more  water  need  be  put 
in  at  first,  than  is  expected  at  the  end ; for  when  the  pot  is 
covered  quite  close,  and  the  fire  gentle,  very  little  is  wasted. 

Gentle  stewing  is  incomparably  the  best, — the  meat  is  more 
tender,  and  the  soup  better  flavoured. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance,  that  the  cover  of  a soup  ket- 
tle should  fit  very  close,  or  the  broth  will  evaporate  before  you 
are  aware  of  it  The  most  essential  parts  are  soon  evaporated 
by  quick  boiling,  without  any  benefit,  except  to  fatten  the  for- 
tunate cook  who  inhales  them. 

It  is  not  only  the  fibres  of  the  meat  which  nourish  us,  but 
the  juices  they  contain;  and  these  are  not  only  extracted,  but 
exhaled,  if  it  be  boiled  fast  in  an  open  vessel:  a succulent  soup 
can  never  be  made  but  in  a well  closed  vessel,  which  preserves 
the  nutritive  parts  by  preventing  their  dissipation.  This  is 
a fact  of  which  every  intelligent  person  will  soon  perceive  the 
importance. 

Place  your  soup-pot  over  a moderate  fire,  which  will  make 
the  water  hot,  without  causing  it  to  boil,  for  at  least  half  an 
hour;  if  the  water  boils  immediately,  it  will  not  penetrate  the 
meat,  and  cleanse  it  from  the  clotted  blood,  and  other  matters 
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which  ought  to  go  off  in  scum : the  meat  will  be  hardened  all 
over  by  violent  heat,  will  shrink  up  as  if  it  was  scorched,  and 
give  hardly  any  gravy ; on  the  contrary,  by  keeping  the  water 
a certain  time  heating  without  boiling,  the  meat  swells,  becomes 
tender,  its  fibres  are  dilated,  and  it  yields  a quantity  of  scum, 
which  must  be  taken  off  as  soon  as  it  appears. 

It  is  not  till  after  a good  half  hour’s  hot  infusion,  that  we 
may  mend  the  fire,  and  make  the  pot  boil : still  continue  to  re- 
move the  scum,  and  when  no  more  appears,  put  in  the  vege- 
tables, See.  and  a little  salt.  These  will  cause  more  scum  to 
rise,  which  must  be  taken  off  immediately ; then  cover  the  pot 
very  closely,  and  place  it  at  a proper  distance  from  the  fire, 
where  it  will  boil  very  gently  and  equally,  and  by  no  means 
fast. 

By  quick  and  strong  boiling,  the  volatile  and  finest  parts 
of  the  ingredients  are  evaporated,  and  fly  off  with  the  steam, 
and  the  coarser  parts  are  rendered  soluble ; so  you  lose  the  good, 
and  get  the  bad.  i 

Soups  w’ill  generally  take  from  three  to  six  hours. 

Prepare  your  broths  and  soups  the  evening  before  you  want 
them.  This  will  give  you  more  time  to  attend  to  the  rest  of 
your  dinner  the  next  day ; and  when  the  soup  is  cold,  the  fat 
may  be  much  more  easily  and  completely  removed  from  the 
surface  of  it.  When  you  decant  it,  take  care  not  to  disturb  the 
settlings  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  which  are  so  fine,  that 
they  will  escape  through  a sieve,  or  even  through  a tammis, 
which  is  the  best  strainer — the  soups  appear  smoother  and  finer — 
and  it  is  much  easier  cleaned  than  any  sieve.  If  you  strain  it 
while  it  is  hot,  pass  it  through  a clean  tammis  or  napkin  previ- 
ously soaked  in  cold  water ; the  coldness  of  this  will  coagu- 
late the  fat,  and  only  suffer  the  pure  broth  to  pass  through. 

Clear  soups  must  be  perfectly  transparent,  thickened  soups 
about  the  consistence  of  rich  cream ; and  remember  that  thick- 
ened soups  require  neai’ly  double  the  quantity  of  seasoning. 
The  piquanceof  spice  &c.  is  blunted  by  the  flour  and  butter;  so 
they  are  less  salubrious,  without  being  more  savoury,  from 
the  additional  quantity  of  spice,  &c.  that  is  smuggled  into  the 
stomach.  * 

To  thicken  and  give  body  to  soups  and  sauces,  there  are 
various  materials  used.  Clarified  butter  is  best  for  this  pur- 
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pose ; but  if  you  have  none  ready,  put  some  fresh  butter  into 
a stew-pan  over  a slow  clear  fire ; when  it  is  melted,  add  fine 
flour  sufficient  to  makfc  it  the  thickness  of  paste ; stir  it  well 
together  with  a wooden  spoon  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes, 
till  it  is  quite  smooth,  and  the  colour  of  a guinea:  this  must  be 
done  very  gradually  and  patiently  ; if  you  put  it  over  too  fierce 
a fire  to  hurry  it,  it  will  become  bitter  and  empyreumatic;  pour 
it  into  an  earthen  pan,  and  keep  it  for  use.  It  will  keep  good 
a fortnight  in  summer,  and  longer  in  winter.  A large  spoon- 
ful will  generally  be  enough  to  thicken  a quart  of  gravy.  Be 
particularly  attentive  in  making  of  it ; if  it  gets  any  burnt 
smell  or  taste,  it  will  spoil  every  thing  it  is  put  into.  When 
cold,  it  should  be  thick  enough  to  cut  out  with  a knife,  like  a 
solid  paste.  It  is  a very  essential  article  in  the  kitchen,  and  is 
the  basis  of  consistency  in  most  made  dishes,  soups,  sauces, 
and  ragouts  : if  the  gravies,  & c.  are  too  thin,  add  this  thicken- 
ing, more  or  less,  according  to  the  consistence  you  would  wish 
them  to  have.  It  must  be  gradually  mixed  with  the  soup,  till 
thoroughly  incorporated  with  it ; and  it  should  have,  at  least, 
half  an  hour’s  gentle  simmering  after : if  it  is  at  all  lumpy, 
pass  it  through  a tammis  or  a fine  sieve. 

To  their  very  rich  gravies,  &c.  the  French  add  the  white 
meat  of  partridges,  pigeons,  or  fowls,  pounded  to  a pulp, 
and  rubbed  through  a sieve.  A piece  of  beef,  which  has  been 
boiled  to  make  broth,  pounded  in  the  like  manner,  with  a bit 
of  butter  and  flour,  and  gradually  incorporated  with  the  gravy 
or  soup,  will  be  found  a satisfactory  substitute  for  these  more 
expensive  articles. 

If  soup  is  too  thin  or  too  weak,  take  off  the  cover  of  your 
soup-pot,  and  let  it  boil  till  some  of  the  watery  part  of  it  has 
evaporated  ; or  else,  add  some  of  the  thickening  we  have  before 
mentioned  ; and  have  at  hand  some  plain  browning.  This  sim- 
ple preparation  is  much  better  than  any  of  the  compounds  bear- 
ing that  name,  as  it  colours  sauce  or  soup,  without  much  inter- 
fering with  its  flavour,  and  is  a much  better  way  of  colouring 
them  than  burning  the  surface  of  the  meat. 

When  soups  and  gravies  are  kept  from  day  to  day,  in  hot 
weather,  they  should  be  warmed  up  every  day,  and  put  into 
fresh  scalded  tureens,  or  pans,  and  placed  in  a cool  cellar;  in 
temperate  weather,  every  other  day  may  be  enough. 
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Let  your  sauces  each  display  a decided  character ; send  up 
your  plain  sauces  (oyster,  lobster,  &c.)  as  pure  as  possible ; 
they  should  only  taste  of  the  materials  from  which  they  take 
their  name. 

The  imagination  of  most  cooks  is  so  incessantly  on  the 
hunt  for  a relish,  that  they  seem  to  think  they  cannot 
make  sauce  sufficiently  savoury,  without  putting  into  it  every 
tiling  that  ever  was  eaten  ; and  supposing  every  addition  must 
be  an  improvement,  they  frequently  overpower  the  natural 
flavour  of  their  plain  sauces,  by  overloading  them  with  salt 
and  spices.  See.  But,  remember,  these  will  be  deteriorated  by 
any  addition,  save  only  just  salt  enough  to  awaken  the  palate. 

On  the  contrary,  of  compound  sauces,  the  ingredients 
should  be  so  nicely  proportioned,  that  no  one  be  predominant ; 
so  that,  from  the  equal  union  of  the  combined  flavours,  such  a 
fine  mellow  mixture  is  produced,  whose  very  novelty  cannot 
fail  of  being  acceptable  to  the  persevering  gourmand,  if  it  has 
not  pretensions  to  a permanent  place  at  his  table. 

Why  have  we  clove  and  allspice,  or  mace  and  nutmeg,  in  the 
same  sauce?  or  marjoram,  thyme,  and  savory  ? or  onions,  leeks, 
eshalots  and  garlic  ? One  will  very  well  supply  the  place  of  the 
othex%  and  the  frugal  cook  may  save  something  considerable  by 
attending  to  this,  to  the  advantage  of  her  employers,  and  her 
own  time  and  trouble. 

Send  your  sauces  to  table  as  hot  as  possible.  Nothing 
need  be  more  unsightly,  than  the  surface  of  a sauce  in  a frozen 
state,  or  garnished  with  grease  on  the  top  ; the  best  way  to  get 
rid  of  this,  is  to  pass  it  through  a tammis  or  napkin  previ- 
ously soaked  in  cold  water,  the  coldness  of  the  napkin  will 
coagulate  the  fat,  and  only  suffer  the  pure  gravy  to  pass 
through  : if  any  particles  of  fat  remain,  take  them  off  by 
applying  filtering  paper,  as  blotting  paper  is  applied  to  ink. 

Let  your  sauces  boil  up  after  you  put  in  wine,  anchovy,  or 
thickening,  that  their  flavours  may  be  well  blended  with  the 
other  ingredients ; and  keep  in  mind,  that  the  chef -d’ oeuvre  of 
cookery,  is  to  entertain  the  mouth  without  offending  the  sto- 
mach. The  cook’s  judgment  must  direct  her  to  lessen  or  in- 
crease either  of  the  ingredients,  according  to  the  taste  of  those 
she  works  for,  and  will  always  be  on  the  alert  to  ascertain  what 
are  the  favourite  accompaniments  desired  with  each  dish. 
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A clear  jelly  of  cow-heels  is  very  useful  to  keep  in  the 
house,  being  a great  improvement  to  soups  and  gravies.  Truf- 
fles and  morels  thicken  soups  and  sauces,  and  give  them  a fine 
flavour.  Wash  half  an  ounce  of  each  carefully,  then  simmer 
them  a few  minutes  in  water,  and  add  them  with  the  liquor, 
to  boil  in  the  sauce,  &c  till  tender. 

We  hope  we  have  now  put  the  common  cook  into  possession 
of  the  whole  arcana  of  soup  making,  &c.  without  much  trou- 
ble to  herself,  or  expense  to  her  employers ; and  that  it  will  not 
be  said,  in  future,  that  an  Englishman  only  knows  how  to  make 
soup  in  his  stomach,  by  swilling  down  a large  quantity  of  ale, 
or  porter,  to  quench  the  thirst  occasioned  by  the  meat  he  eats : 
John  Bull  may  now  make  his  soup  secundum  artem,  and  save 
his  principal  viscera  a great  deal  of  trouble. 

I conclude  these  remarks  with  observing,  that  some  per- 
sons imagine  that  soup  tends  to  relax  the  stomach  : so  far  from 
being  prejudicial,  we  consider  the  moderate  use  of  such  liquid 
nourishment  to  be  highly  salutary.  Does  not  our  food  and 
drink,  even  though  cold,  become  in  a few  minutes  a kind  of 
warm  soup  in  the  stomach?  and,  therefore,  soup,  if  not  eaten 
too  hot,  or  in  too  great  a quantity,  and  of  proper  quality,  is 
attended  with  great  advantages,  especially  to  those  who  drink 
but  little. 

* 

Warm  fluids,  in  the  form  of  soup,  unite  with  our  juices  much 
sooner,  and  better,  than  those  that  are  cold  and  raw  ; on  this 
account  restorative  soup  is  the  best  food  for  those  who  are 
enfeebled  by  disease  or  dissipation,  and  for  old  people,  whose 
teeth  and  digestive  organs  are  impaired. 

After  catching  cold,  in  nervous  headachs,  colics,  indiges- 
tions, and  different  kinds  of  cramps  and  spasms  in  the  stomach, 
warm  broth  is  of  excellent  service. 

BROTHS  AND  SOUPS. 

Dr.  Kitchiners  Receipt  to  make  Barley  Broth. 

Put  four  ounces  of  Scotch  barley,  (previously  washed  in 
cold  water)  and  four  ounces  of  sliced  onions,  into  five  quarts 
of  water ; boil  gently  for  one  hour,  and  pour  it  into  a pan ; 
then  put  into  the  sauce-pan  from  one  to  two  ounces  of  clean 
beef  or  mutton  drippings,  clarified  or  melted  suet ; or  two  or 
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three  ounces  of  fat  bacon  minced  ; when  melted,  stir  into  it 
four  ounces  of  oatmeal,  rub  these  together  till  you  make  a paste, 
(if  this  be  properly  managed,  the  whole  of  the  fat  will  combine 
with  the  barley  broth,  arid  not  a particle  appear  on  the  sur- 
face to  offend  the  most  delicate  stomach,)  now  add  the  barley 
broth,  at  first  a spoonful  at  a time,  then  the  rest  by  degrees, 
stirring  it  well  together  till  it  boils.  To  season  it,  put  a dram 
of  finely  pounded  celery,  or  cress  seed,  (or  half  a dram  of  each,) 
and  a quarter  of  a dram  of  finely  pounded  cayenne,  or  a dram 
and  a half  of  ground  black  pepper,  or  allspice,  into  a tea-cup, 
and  mix  it  up  with  a little  of  the  soup,  and  then  pour  it  into 
the  rest,  stir  it  thoroughly  together,  let  it  simmer  gently  a, 
quarter  of  an  hour  longer,  season  it  with  salt,  and  it  is  ready. 

The  flavour  may  be  varied  by  doubling  the  portion  of 
onions,  or  adding  a clove  of  garlic  or  eschalot,  and  leaving  out 
the  celery  seed. 

It  will  be  much  improved,  if,  instead  of  water,  it  be  made 
with  the  liquor,  meat  has  been  boiled  in : at  tripe,  cow-heel,  and 
cook  shops,  this  may  be  had  for  little  or  nothing. 

• If  the  generally  received  opinion  be  true,  that  animal  and 
vegetable  foods  afford  nourishment  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  oil,  jelly,  and  mucilage  that  can  be  extracted  from  them, 
this  soup  has  strong  claims  to  the  attention  of  rational  econo- 
mists. , 

Beef  Broth. 

Wash  a leg  or  a shin  of  beef  very  clean,  Crack  the  bone  in 
two  or  three  places,  (this  you  should  desire  the  butcher  to  do 
for  you,)  add  thereto  any  trimmings  you  have  of  meat,  game, 
or  poultry,  (i.  e.  heads,  necks,  gizzards,  feet,  &c.)  and  cover 
them  with  cold  water;  watch  and  stir  it  up  well  from  the 
bottom,  and  the  moment  it  begins  to  simmer,  skim  it  care- 
fully ; your  broth  must  be  perfectly  clear  and  limpid  ; then 
add  some  cold  water,  to  make  the  remaining  scum  rise,  and 
skim  it  again ; when  the  scum  has  done  rising,  and  the 
surface  of  the  broth  is  quite  clear,  put  in  one  moderate- 
sized carrot,  a head  of  celery,  two  turnips,  and  two  onions. 
It  should  not  have  any  taste  of  sweet  herbs,  spice,  or  garlic, 
&c.  Either  of  these  flavours  can  easily  be  added  immediately 
after,  if  desired.  Cover  it  close,  set  it  by  the  side  of  the  fire, 
9 2 H 
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and  let  it  simmer  very  gently  (so  as  not  to  waste  the  broth)  for 
four  or  five  hours,  or  more,  according  to  the  weight  of  the 
meat : strain  it  through  a sieve  into  a clean  and  dry  stone  pan, 
and  set  it  in  the  coldest  place  you  have. 

This  is  the  foundation  for  all  sorts  of  soups  and  sauces, 
brown  or  white. 

Stew  no  longer  than  the  meat  is  thoroughly  done  to  eat, 
and  you  will  obtain  excellent  broth,  without  depriving  the 
meat  of  its  nutritious  succulence : to  boil  it  to  rags,  as  is  the 
common  practice,  will  not  enrich  your  broths,  but  make  them 
thick  and  grouty. 

The  meat,  when  gently  stewed  for  only  four  or  five  hours 
till  it  is  just  tender,  remains  abundantly  sapid  and  nourishing, 
and  will  afford  a relishing  and  wholesome  meal  for  half  a dozen 
people ; or  when  you  have  strained  off  the  broth,  cover  the 
meat  again  with  water,  and  let  it  go  on  boiling  for  four  hours 
longer,  and  make  what  some  cooks  call  second  stock : it  will 
produce  some  very  good  glaze,  or  portable  soup. 

Veal  Broth. 

Stew  a knuckle  of  veal  in  about  a gallon  of  water,  put  in 
two  ounces  of  rice  or  vermicelli,  a little  salt,  and  a blade  of 
mace.  When  the  meat  is  thoroughly  boiled,  and  the  liquor 
reduced  to  about  one  half,  it  will  be  very  good,  and  fit  for  use. 

Mutton  Broth. 

Take  two  pounds  of  scrag  of  mutton  ; to  take  the  blood  out, 
put  it  into  a stew-pan,  and  cover  it  with  cold  water ; when  the 
water  becomes  milk  warm,  pour  it  off,  skim  it  well,  then  put 
it  in  again,  with  four  or  five  pints  of  water,  a tea-spoonful 
of  salt,  a table-spoonful  of  best  grits,  and  an  onion  ; set  it  on 
a slow  fire,  and  when  you  have  taken  all  the  scum  off,  put  in 
two  or  three  turnips,  let  it  simmer  very  slowly  for  two  hours, 
and  strain  it  through  a clean  sieve. 

You  may  thicken  it,  by  boiling  with  it  a little  oatmeal, 
rice,  Scotch,  or  pearl  barley. 

Scotch  Mutton  Broth. 

Soak  a neck  of  mutton  in  water  for  an  hour  ; cut  oft'  the 
scrag,  and  put  it  into  a stew-pot  with  two  quarts  of  water. 
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As  soon  as  it  boils,  skim  it  well,  and  then  simmer  it  an  hour 
and  a half;  then  take  the  best*,  end  of  the  mutton,  cut  it  into 
pieces,  (two  bones  in  each,)  take  some  of  the  fat  oft,  and  put  as 
many  as  you  think  propev  : skim  the  moment  the  fresh  meat 
boils  up,  and  every  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards.  Have 
ready  four  or  five  carrots,  the  same  number  of  turnips,  and 
three  onions,  all  cut,  but  not  small;  and  put  them  in  soon 
enough  to  get  quite  tender  : add  four  large  spoonfuls  of  Scotch 
barley,  first  wetted  with  cold  water.  The  meat  should  stew 
three  hours.  Salt  to  taste,  and  serve  all  together.  Twenty 
minutes  before  serving,  put  in  some  chopped  parsley.  It  is  an 
excellent  winter  dish. 


Scotch  Barley  Broth. 

Wash  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  Scotch  barley  in  a little 
cold  water,  put  it  in  a soup  pot,  with  a shin  or  leg  of  beef,  or 
a knuckle  of  veal  of  about  ten  pounds  weight,  sawed  into  four 
pieces,  (tell  the  butcher  to  do  this  for  you,)  cover  it  well  with 
cold  water,  set  it  on  the  fire;  when  it  boils,  skim  it  very- 
clean,  and  put  in  two  onions  of  about  three  ounces  weight 
each,  set  it  by  the  side  of  the  fire  to  simmer  very  gently  about 
two  hours ; then  skim  all  the  fat  clean  off,  and  put  in  two  heads 
of  celery,  and  a large  turnip  cut  into  small  squares ; season  it 
with  salt,  and  let  it  boil  an  hour  and  a half  longer,  and  it  is 
ready  : take  out  the  meat  (carefully  with  a slice,  and  cover  it 
up,  and  set  it  by  the  fire  to  keep  warm :)  and  scum  the  broth 
well  before  you  put  it  in  the  tureen. 

If  it  is  made  the  evening  before  the  soup  is  wanted,  and 
suffered  to  stand  till  it  is  cold,  much  fat  may  be  removed  from 
the  surface  of  the  soup,  which  is,  when  clarified,  used  for  all 
the  purposes  that  drippings  are  applied  to. 

Chicken  Broth. 

Skin  a large  old  fowl,  cut  off  the  fat,  break  the  fowl  to 
pieces,  and  put  it  into  two  quarts  of  water,  with  a good  crust 
of  bread,  and  a blade  of  mace.  Let  it  boil  gently  five  or  six 
hours:  then  pour  off  all  the  liquor,  put  a quart  more  boiling 
water  to  it,  and  cover  it  close;  let  it  boil  softly  till  it  is  good, 
then  strain  it  off,  and  season  it  with  a little  salt.  In  the  mean- 
time boil  a chicken,  and  save  the  liquor ; and  when  the  flesh  is 
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eat,  take  the  b^nes,  break  them,  and  put  them  in  the  liquor 
in  which  you  boiled  the  chicken,  with  a blade  of  mace,  and  a 
crust  of  bread.  When  the  juice  of  the  bones  is  extracted, 
strain  it  off,  mix  it  with  the  other  liquor,  and  send  it  to  table. 

Spring  Broth. 

Take  a crust  of  bread,  and  about  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
fresh  butter ; put  them  into  a soup-pot,  or  stew-pan,  with  a 
good  quantity  of  herbs,  as  bear,  sorrel,  chervil,  lettuce,  leeks, 
and  purslain,  all  washed  clean,  and  coarsely  chopped.  Put  to 
them  a quart  of  water,  and  let  them  stew  till  it  is  reduced  to 
one  half,  when  it  will  be  lit  for  use.  This  is  an  excellent  puri- 
fier of  the  blood. 

Knuckle  of  Veal,  or  Shin  or  Leg  of  Beef,  Soup. 

A knuckle  of  veal,  of  six  pounds  weight,  will  make  a 
large  tureen  of  excellent  soup,  and  is  thus  easily  prepared  : 
Cut  half  a pound  of  bacon  into  slices  about  half  an  inch  thick, 
lay  it  at  the  bottom  of  a soup  kettle,  or  deep  stew-pan,  and  on 
this  place  the  knuckle  of  veal,  having  first  chopped  the  bone  in 
two  or  three  places  ; furnish  it  with  two  carrots,  two  turnips,  a 
head  of  celery,  two  large  onions,  with  two  or  three  cloves 
stuck  in  one  of  them,  a dozen  corns  of  black,  and  the  same  of 
Jamaica  pepper,  and  a good  bundle  of  lemon  thyme,  winter 
savory,  and  parsley.  Just  cover  the  meat  with  cold  water, 
and  set  it  over  a quick  fire  till  it  boils ; having  skimmed  it  well, 
remove  your  soup  kettle  to  the  side  of  the  fire,  let  it  stew  very 
gently  till  it  is  quite  tender,  i.  e.  about  four  hours;  then  take 
out  the  bacon  and  veal,  strain  the  soup,  and  set  it  by  in  a 
cool  place  till  you  want  it,  when  you  must  take  off  the  fat 
from  the  surface  of  your  liquor,  and  decant  it  (keeping  back 
the  settlings  at  the  bottom)  into  a clean  pan. 

If  you  like  a thickened  soup,  put  three  table- spoonfuls  of 
the  fat  you  have  taken  oft’  the  soup  into  a small  stew-pan,  and 
mix  it  with  four  table-spoonfuls  of  flour,  pour  a ladleful  of 
soup  to  it,  and  mix  it  with  the  rest  by  degrees,  aud  boil  it 
up  till  it  is  smooth.  Cut  the  meat  and  gristle  of  the  knuckle 
and  bacon  into  mouthfuls,  and  put  them  into  the  soup,  and  let 

* » H •*  * f 

them  get  warm.  , V. 

You  may  make  this  njore. savoury  by  adding  catsup. 
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Clear  Gravy  Soup.  9 

Cut  half  a pound  of  ham  into  slices,  and  lay  them  at  the 
bottom  of  a large  stew-pan,  or  stock-pot,  with  two  or  three 
pounds  of  lean  beef,  and  as  much  veal;  break  the  bones,  and 
lay  them  on  the  meat,  take  off  the  outer  skin  of  two  large 
onions,  and  two  turnips  ; wash,  clean,  and  cut  into  pieces  a 
couple  of  large  carrots,  and  two  heads  of  celery ; and  put  in 
three  cloves  and  a large  blade  of  mace  : cover  the  stew-pan 
close,  and  set  it  over  a smart  fire ; when  the  meat  begins  to 
stick  to  the  bottom  of  the  stew-pan,  turn  it;  and  when  there 
is  a nice  brown  glaze  at  the  bottom  of  the  stew-pan,  cover  the 
meat  with  hot  water : watch  it,  and  when  it  is  coming  to  a 
boil,  put  in  half  a pint  of  cold  water,  take  off  the  scum,  then 
put  in  half  a pint  more  cold  water,  and  skim  it  again,  and  con- 
tinue to  do  so  till  no  more  scum  rises.  Now  set  it  on  one  side 
of  the  fire,  to  boil  gently  for  about  four  hours;  strain  it  through 
a clean  tammis,  or  napkin,  (do  not  squeeze  it,  or  the  soup 
will  be  thick,)  into  a clean  stone  pan,  let  it  remain  till  it  is 
cold,  and  then  remove  all  the  fat ; when  you  decant  it,  be  care- 
ful not  to  disturb  the  settlings  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan. 

The  broth  should  be  of  a fine  amber  colour,  and  as  clear  as 
rock  water ; if  it  is  not  so  bright  as  you  wash  it,  put  it-into  a 
stew-pan  ; break  two  whites  and  shells  of  eggs  into  a basin, 
beat  them  well  together,  put  them  into  the  soup,  set  it  on  a 
quick  fire,  and  stir  it  with  a whisk  till  it  boils ; then  set  it  on 
one  side  of  the  fire,  to  settle  for  ten  minutes,  run  it  through  a 
fine  napkin  into  a basin,  and  it  is  ready.  However,  if  your 
broth  be  carefully  skimmed,  &c.  according  to  the  directions 
above  given,  it  will  be  clear  enough  without  clarifying,  which 
process  impairs  the  flavour  of  it,  in  a higher  proportion  than  it 
improves  its  appearance. 

Scotch  Soup,  or  Winter  Hotch  Potch. 

Take  the  best  end  of  a neck  or  loin  of  mutton,  cut  it  into 
neat  chops,  cut  four  carrots  and  as  many  turnips  into  slices, 
put  on  four  quarts  of  water  with  half  the  carrots  and  turnips, 
and  a whole  one  of  each,  with  a pound  of  dried  green  peas, 
which  must  be  put  to  soak  the  night  before,  let  it  boil  two 
hours,  then  take  out  the  whole  carrot  and  . turnip,  bruise  and 
return  them  ; put  in  the  meat,  and  the  rest  of  the  carrot  and 
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turnip,  some  pepper  and  salt,  and  boil  slowly  three  quarters  of 
an  hour ; a short  time  before  serving  add  an  onion  cut  small, 
and  a head  of  celery. 

An  excellent  Soup. 

lake  a scrag,  or  knuckle  of  veal,  slices  of  undressed  gam- 
mon ol  bacon,  onions,  mace,  and  a small  quantity  of  water  ; 
simmer  till  very  strong  ; and  lower  it  with  a good  beef-broth 
made  the  day  before,  and  stewed  till  the  meat  is  done  to  rags. 
Add  cream,  vermicelli,  and  almonds,  as  will  be  directed  in  the 
next  receipt,  and  a roll. 

An  excellent  white  Soup. 

Take  a scrag  of  mutton,  a knuckle  of  veal,  after  cutting  off 
as  much  meat  as  will  make  collops,  two  or  three  shank-bones 
of  mutton  nicely  cleaned,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  very  fine 
undrest  lean  gammon  of  bacon,  with  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs, 
a piece  of  fresh  lemon  peel,  two  or  three  onions,  three  blades 
of  mace,  and  a dessert-spoonful  of  white  pepper ; boil  all  in 
three  quarts  of  water,  till  the  meat  falls  quite  to  pieces.  Next 
day  take  off  the  fat,  clear  the  jelly  from  the  sediment,  and  put 
it  into  a sauce-pan  of  the  nicest  tin.  If  macaroni  is  used,  it 
should  be  added  soon  enough  to  get  perfectly  tender,  after 
soaking  in  cold  water.  Vermicelli  may  be  added  after  the 
thickening,  as  it  requires  less  time  to  do.  Have  ready  the 
thickening,  which  is  to  be  made  as  follows  : 

Blanch  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sweet  almonds,  and  beat 
them  to  a paste  in  a marble  mortar,  with  a spoonful  of  water  to 
prevent  their  oiling ; mince  a large  slice  of  drest  veal  or  chicken, 
and  beat  it  with  a piece  of  stale  white  bread ; add  all  this  to  a 
pint  of  thick  cream,  a bit  of  thick  lemon  peel,  and  a blade  of 
mace,  in  the  finest  powder.  Boil  it  a few  minutes ; add  to  it 
a pint  of  soup,  and  strain  and  pulp  it  through  a coarse  sieve : 
this  thickening  is  then  fit  for  putting  to  the  rest,  which  should 
boil  for  half  an  hour  afterwards. 

A plainer  white  Soup. 

Two  or  three  pints  of  soup  may  be  made  of  a small  knuc- 
kle of  veal,  with  seasoning  as  directed  in  the  last  article  ; and 
both  served  together,  with  the  addition  of  a quarter  of  a pint 
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of  good  milk.  Two  spoonfuls  of  cream,  and  a little  ground 
rice,  will  give  it  a proper  thickness. 

Soup  Mature  Anglois,  or  JBroth  without  Meat. 

Boil  a small  quantity  of  catsup  in  a very  thin  gruel,  with 
a few  strewed  leaves  of  parsley,  and  a little  salt.  By  this 
method  alone,  it  is  said,  an  ingenious  cook  long  deceived  a 
whole  family,  who  were  all  fond  of  weak  mutton  broth.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  mushroom,  more  than  any  other  vegetable 
substance,  perhaps,  approaches  the  nature  and  flavour  of  whole- 
some apimal  flesh.  Walnut  liquor,  which  is  frequently  sub- 
stituted for  catsup,  will  by  no  means  answer  this  purpose. 

, ' ■ < 

Flemish  Soup. 

Peel  and  slice  twelve  potatoes,  and  about  half  a dozen 
onions  ; and  cut  six  or  eight  heads  of  celery  into  small  pieces. 
Put  them  into  a stew-pan  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  but- 
ter, and  somewhat  less  than  a pint  of  water,  and  let  it  boil  very 
slowly,  for  an  hour,  over  a stove.  Fill  the  stew-pan  up  with 
veal  stock,  or  good  broth  or  gravy  ; and  having  boiled  it  till 
the  potatoes  are  dissolved,  rub  it  through  a sieve,  add  a pint  of 
cream,  and  keep  it  hot  in  a small  soup  pot  till  served  up.  In- 
deed all  white  soups  should  be  warmed  by  putting  the  soup  pot 
into  boiling  water.  This  is  a good  maigre  soup,  only  by  sub- 
stituting more  water  for  the  stock  or  gravy. 

Carrot  Soup. 

Scrape  and  wash  half  a dozen  large  carrots,  peel  off  the  red 
outside  (which  is  the  only  part  that  should  be  used  for  this 
soup ;)  put  it  into  a gallon  stew-pan,  with  one  head  of  celery, 
and  an  onion,  cut  into  thin  pieces  ; take  two  quarts  of  beef, 
veal,  or  mutton  broth,  or  if  you  have  any  cold  roast  beef 
bones,  (or  liquor,  in  which  mutton  or  beef  has  been  boiled,) 
you  may  make  very  good  broth  for  this  soup:  when  you  have 
put  the  broth  to  the  roots,  cover  the  stew-pan  close,  and  set  it 
on  a slow  stove  for  two  hours  and  a half,  when  the  carrots  will 
be  soft  enough,  (some  cooks  put  in  a tea-cupful  of  bread* 
crumbs,)  boil  for  two  or  three  minutes,  rub  it  through  a tam- 
mis,  or  hair  sieve,  with  a wooden  spoon,  and  add  as  much 
broth  as  will  make  it  a proper  thickness,  i.  e.  almost  as  thick  as 
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peas  soup  : put  it  into  a clean  stew-pan,  make  it  hot,  season  it 
with  a little  salt,  and  send  it  up  with  some  toasted  bread,  cut 
into  pieces,  half  an  inch  square.  Some  put  it  into  the  soup  ; 
but  the  best  way  is  to  send  it  up  on  a plate,  as  a side-dish. 

Turnip  Soup. 

Take  off  a knuckle  of  veal  all  the  meat  that  can  be  made 
into  cutlets,  &c.  and  set  the  remainder  on  to  stew  with  an 
onion,  a bunch  of  herbs,  a blade  of  mace,  and  five  pints  of 
water ; cover  it  close  ; and  let  it  do  on  a slow  fire,  four  or 
five  hours  at  least  Strain  it,  and  set  it  by  till  next  day  ; then 
take  the  fat  and  sediment  from  it,  and  simmer  it  with  turnips 
cut  into  small  dice  till  tender,  seasoning  it  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Before  serving,  rub  down  half  a spoonful  of  flour  with  half  a 
pint  of  good  cream,  and  the  size  of  a walnut  of  butter. 
Let  a small  roll  simmer  in  the  soup  till  wet  through,  and 
serve  this  with  it.  It  should  be  as  thick  as  middling  cream. 

Celery  Soup. 

Split  half  a dozen  heads  of  celery  into  slips  about  two  inches 
long,  wash  them  well,  lay  them  on  a hair  sieve  to  drain,  and 
put  thereinto  three  quarts  of  a clear  gravy  soup,  in  a gallon 
soup  pot ; set  it  by  the  side  of  the  fire,  to  stew  very  gently  till 
the  celery  is  tender ; (this  will  take  about  an  hour.)  If  any 
scum  rises,  take  it  off,  season  with  a little  salt. 

When  celery  cannot  be  procured,  half  a dram  of  the  seed, 
pounded  fine,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  essence  of 
celery,  (costs  only  one-third  of  a farthing,  and  can  be  had  at 
any  season,)  put  in  a quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  soup  is 
done,  will  give  as  much  flavour  to  half  a gallon  of  soup,  as 
two  heads  of  celery,  weighing  seven  ounces,  and  costing  2 d. 

Maigre,  or  Vegetable  Gravy  Soup. 

Put  in  a gallon  stew-pan  three  ounces  of  butter,  set  it  over 
a slow  fire : while  it  is  melting,  slice  four  ounces  of  onion ; 
cut  in  small  pieces,  one  turnip,  one  carrot,  and  one  head  of 
celery,  put  them  in  the  stew-pan,  cover  it  close,  let  it  fry  till 
they  are  browned  ; this  will  take  about  twenty-five  minutes  : 
have  ready  in  a sauce-pan  a pint  of  peas,  with  four  quarts  of 
water ; when  the  roots  in  the  stew-pan  are  quite  brown,  and 
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the  peas  come  to  a boil,  put  the  peas  and  water  to  them,  put  it 
on  the  fire,  when  it  boils,  scum  it  clean,  and  put  in  a crust  of 
bread  about  as  big  as  the  top  of  a two-penny  loaf,  twenty-four 
berries  of  allspice,  the  same  of  black  pepper,  and  two  blades 
of  mace ; cover  it  close ; let  it  simmer  gently  for  one  hour  and 
a half ; then  set  it  from  the  fire  for  ten  minutes,  then  pour  it 
off  very  gently  (so  as  not  to  disturb  the  sediment  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stew-pan)  into  a large  basin,  let  it  stand  (about  two 
hours)  till  it  is  quite  clear : while  this  is  doing,  shred  one  large 
turnip,  the  red  part  of  a large  carrot,  three  ounces  of  onion 
minced,  and  one  large  head  of  celery  cut  into  small  bits  ; put 
the  turnips  and  carrots  on  the  fire  in  cold  water,  let  them  boil 
five  minutes,  then  drain  them  on  a sieve ; then  pour  off  the 
soup  clear  into  a stew-pan,  put  in  the  roots,  put  the  soup  on 
the  fire,  let  it  simmer  gently  till  the  herbs  are  tender,  from 
thirty  to  forty  minutes,  season  it  with  salt  and  a little  cayenne, 
and  it  is  ready. 

You  may  add  a table-spoonful  of  mushroom  catsup. 

Vegetable  Soup,  another  way. 

Peel  and  slice  six  large  onions,  six  potatoes,  six  carrots,  and 
four  turnips ; fry  them  in  half  a pound  of  butter,  and  pour  on 
them  four  quarts  of  boiling  water.  Toast  a crust  of  bread  as 
brown  and  hard  as  possible,  but  do  not  buri^  it ; put  that,  some 
celery,  sweet  herbs,  white  pepper,  and  salt,  to  the  above  ; 
stew  it  all  gently  four  hours,  then  strain  it  through  a coarse 
cloth  : have  ready  sliced  carrot,  celery,  and  a little  turnip,  and 
add  to  your  liking:  and  stew  them  tender  in  the  soup.  If  ap- 
proved, you  may  add  an  anchovy,  and  a spoonful  of  catsup* 

> < ' 

Spinach  Soup. 

Shred  two  handfuls  of  spinach,  a turnip,  two  onions,  a head 
of  celery,  two  carrots,  and  a little  thyme  and  parsley.  Put  all 
into  a stew-pot,  with  a bit  of  butter  the  size  of  a walnut,  and 
a pint  of  broth,  or  the  water  in  which  meat  has  been  boiled  ; 
stew  till  the  vegetables  are  quite  tender;  work  them  through  a 
coarse  cloth  or  sieve  with  a spoon ; then  to  the  pulp  of  the 
vegetables,  and  liquor,  put  a quart  of  fresh  water,  pepper,  and 
salt,  and  boil  all  together.  Have  ready  some  suet  dumplings, 
the  size  of  a walnut;  and  before  you  put  the  soup  into  the  tureen^ 
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put  them  into  it.  The  suet  must  not  be  shred  too  fine:  and 
take  care  that  it  is  quite  fresh. 

Scotch  Lcclc  Soup. 

Put  the  water  that  has  boiled  a leg  of  mutton  into  a stew- 
pot,  with  a quantity  of  chopped  leeks,  and  pepper  and  salt; 
simmer  them  an  hour;  then  mix  some  oatmeal  with  a little  cold 
water  quite  smooth,  pour  it  into  the  soup,  set  it  on  a slow  part 
of  the  fire,  and  let  it  simmer  gently ; but  take  care  that  it  does 
not  burn  to  the  bottom. 

Peas  Soup. 

The  common  way  of  making  peas  soup  is,  to  a quart  of 
split  peas  put  three  quarts  of  cold  soft  water,  not  more,  with 
half  a pound  of  bacon,  (not  very  fat,)  or  roast  beef  bones,  or 
four  anchovies : or  iristead  of  the  water,  three  quarts  of  the 
liquor  in  which  beef,  mutton,  pork,  or  poultry,  has  been 
boiled,  tasting  it  first,  to  make  sure  it  is  not  too  salt. 

If  the  liquor  is  very  salt,  the  peas  will  never  boil  tender. 
Therefore,  when  you  make  peas  soup  with  the  liquor  in  which 
salted  pork  or  beef  has  been  boiled,  tie  up  the  peas  in  a cloth, 
and  boil  them  first  for  aq  hour  in  soft  water. 

Wash  two  heads  of  celery,  cut  it,  and  put  it  in,  with  two 
onions  peeled,  and  a sprig  of  savory,  or  sweet  marjoram,  or 
lemon  thyme ; set  it  on  the  trivet,  and  let  it  simmer  very 
gently  over  a slow  fire,  stirring  it  every  quarter  of  an  hour  (to 
keep  the  peas  from  sticking  to  and  burning  at  the  bottom  of 
the  soup-pot,)  till  the  peas  are  tender,  which  will  be  in  about 
three  hours,  Some  cooks  noAV  slice  a head  of  celery,  and  half 
an  ounce  of  onions,  and  fry  them  in  a little  butter,  and  put 
them  into  the  soup,  till  they  are  lightly  browned,  then  work 
the  whole  through  a coarse  hair  sieve,  or  (what  is  better) 
through  a tammis,  with  the  back  of  a wooden  spoon:  put  it 
into  a clean  stew-pan,  with  half  a tea- spoonful  of  ground  black 
pepper,  let  it  boil  again  for  ten  minutes,  and  if  any  fat  arises, 
skim  it  off. 

Send  up  on  a plate,  toasted  bread  cut  into  little  pieces  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  square,  or  cut  a slice  of  bread  (that  has 
been  baked  two  days)  into  dice  not  more  than  half  an 
inch  square  : put  half  a pound  of  clean  drippings  or  lard  into 
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an  iron  frying-pan;  when  it  is  hot,  fry  the  bread;  take  care 
and  turn  it  about  with  a slice,  or  by  shaking  of  the  pan  as  it 
is  frying,  that  it  may  be  on  each  side  of  a delicate  light  brown  ; 
take  it  up  with  a fish-slice,  and  lay  it  on  a sheet  of  paper,  to 
drain  the  fat : be  careful  that  this  is  done  nicely : send  these 
up  in  one  side  dish,  and  dried  and  powdered  mint  or  savory,  or 
sweet  marjoram,  &c.  in  another. 

The  most  economical  method  of  making  peas  soup,  is  to 
save  the  bones  of  a joint  of  roast  beef,  and  put  them  into  the 
liquor  in  which  mutton,  beef,  pork,  or  poultry,  has  been  boil- 
ed, and  proceed  as  above.  A hock,  or  shank  bone  of  ham,  a 
ham  bone,  the  root  of  a tongue,  or  a red  or  pickled  herring, 
are  favourite  additions  with  some  cooks  ; others  send  up  rice, 
or  vermicelli,  with  peas  soup. 

Green  Peas  Soup. 

There  are  many  methods  of  making  soup  with  green  peas; 
but  most  of  them  are  combinations  of  so  many  articles,  and 
have  so  little  of  the  pea  flavour,  that  they  seem  scarcely  en- 
titled to  this  distinguishing  name.  Those  who  approve  the 
richer  and  more  complex  modes,  may  stew  peas  in  their  favour- 
ite soup  of  any  kind,  and  thus  readily  obtain  their  wish.  The 
following,  however,  will  be  found  an  excellent,' plain,  and 
unexpensive  family  method  : Having  shelled  half  a peck  of 
fine  green  peas,  boil  the  well-washed  shells,  till  very  soft,  in 
three  quarts  of  water,  with  an  onion,  some  pepper  and  all- 
spice, a bunch  of  mint  and  other  herbs,  and  another  of  par- 
sley, and  strain  off  the  liquor:  then  boil  the  peas  in  a quart  of 
water,  with  a little  sugar  ; and,  heating  the  strained  liquor, 
add  that  also.  In-  the  mean  time,  having  chopped  all  the  par- 
sley and  green  herbs  small,  and  fried  them  with  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  butter,  and  a little  flour  and  salt,  add  them  to  the 
soup,  with  another  quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  rolled  in  flour; 
let  them  boil  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  season  to  palate,  and 
serve  it  up  in  a tureen,  with  thin  slices  or  sippets  of  bread, 
dried  before  the  fire,  but  not  toasted  or  browned,  placed  on  a 
plate.  French  roll  is  still  better  than  bread.  If  a fine  colour 
be  desired,  add  half  a pint  of  spinach  juice  just  before  taking 
the  soup ; but  it  must  not  be  afterward  suffered  to  boil. 
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Green  Peas  Soup,  without  Meat. 

Take  a quart  of  green  peas,  (keep  out  half  a pint  of  the 
youngest,  boil  them  separately,  and  put  them  in  the  soup  when 
it  is  finished,)  put  them  on  in  boiling  water,  boil  them  tender, 
and  then  pour  off  the  water  and  set  it  by  to  make  the  soup  with ; 
put  the  peas  into  a mortar,  and  pound  them  to  a mash.  Then 
put  them  in  two  quarts  of  the  water  you  boiled  the  peas  in, 
stir  all  well  together,  let  it  boil  up  for  about  five  minutes,  and 
then  rub  it  through  a hair  sieve  or  tammis.  If  the  peas  are 
good,  it  will  be  as  thick  and  fine  a vegetable  soup  as  need  be 
sent  to  table. 


White  Peas  Soup. 

Take  four  or  five  pounds  of  lean  beef,  and  put  it  into  six 
quarts  of  water,  with  a little  salt.  When  it  boils,  skim  it 
clean,  and  put  in  two  carrots,  three  whole  onions,  a little 
thyme,  and  two  heads  of  celery.  When  you  have  done  this, 
put  in  three  quarts  of  peas,  and  boil  them  with  the  meat  till 
the  latter  is  quite  tender  : then  strain  the  soup  through  a hair 
sieve,  at  the  same  time  rubbing  the  pulp  of  the  peas  so  as  to 
extract  all  their  virtue.  Split  the  coss-lettuces  into  four  quar- 
ters each,  and  cut  them  about  four  inches  in  length,  with  a little 
mint  shred  small : then  put  half  a pound  of  butter  in  a stew- 
pan  that  will  hold  your  soup,  and  put  the  lettuce  and  mint  into 
the  butter,  with  a leek  sliced  very  thin.  Stew  them  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  shaking  them  about  often  ; and  after  adding  a little 
of  the  soup,  stew  them  a quarter  of  an  hour  longer : then  put 
in  your  soup,  and  as  much  thick  cream  as  will  make  it  white  : 
keep  stirring  it  till  it  boils,  fry  a French  roll  in  butter  a little 
crisp,  put  it  in  the  bottom  of  the  tureen,  pour  the  soup  over, 
and  serve  it  up. 

Peas  Soup  and  Pickled  Pork. 

A couple  of  pounds  of  the  belly  part  of  pickled  pork  will 
make  very  good  broth  for  peas  soup,  if  the  pork  be  not  too  salt; 
if  it  has  been  in  salt  more  than  two  days,  it  must  belaid  in 
water  the  night  before  it  is  used. 

Put  on  the  ingredients  as  directed  for  peas  soup,  in  three 
quarts  of  water;  boil  gently  for  two  hours,  then  put  in  the 
pork,  and  boil  very  gently  till  it  is  enough  to  eat ; this  will 
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take  about  an  hour  and  a half,  or  two  hours  longer,  according 
to  its  thickness  : when  done,  wash  the  pork  clean  in  hot  water, 
send  it  up  in  a dish,  or  cut  it  into  mouthfuls,  and  put  it  into 
the  soup  in  the  tureen. 

Plain  Peas  Soup. 

To  a quart  of  split  peas,  and  two  heads  of  celery,  (and  most 
cooks  would  put  a large  onion,)  put.  three  quarts  of  broth,  or 
soft  water ; let  them  simmer  gently  on  a trivet  over  a slow  fire 
for  three  hours,  (stirring  up  every  quarter  of  an  hour  to  pre- 
vent the  peas  burning  at  the  bottom  of  the  soup  kettle : if  the 
water  boils  away,  and  the  soup  gets  too  thick,  add  some  boil- 
ing water  to  it;)  when  they  are  well  softened,  work  them 
through  a coarse  sieve,  and  then  through  a fine  sieve  or  a tarn- 
mis;  wash  out  your  stew-pan,  and  then  return  the  soup  into  it, 
and  give  it  a boil  up ; take  off  any  scum  that  comes  up,  and 
it  is  ready.  Prepare  fried  bread  and  dried  mint,  and  send 
them  up  with  it  on  two  side  dishes. 

This  is  an  excellent  family  soup,  produced  with  very  little 
trouble  or  expense. 

Asparagus  Soup. 

This  is  made  with  the  points  of  asparagus,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  green  peas  soup  is  with  peas ; let  half  the 
asparagus  be  rubbed  through  a sieve,  and  the  other  cut  in 
pieces  about  an  inch  long,  and  boiled  till  done  enough,  and 
sent  up  in  the  soup  ; to  make  two  quarts,  there  must  be  a pint 
of  heads  to  thicken  it,  and  half  a pint  cut  in  : take  care  to  pre- 
serve these  green  and  a little  crisp.  This  soup  is  sometimes 
made  by  adding  the  asparagus  heads  to  common  peas  soup. 
Some  cooks  fry  half  an  ounce  of  onion  in  a little  butter,  and 
rub  it  through  a sieve,  and  add  it  with  the  other  ingredients  ; 
the  haut  gout  of  the  onion  will  entirely  overcome  the  delicate 
flavour  of  the  asparagus,  and  we  protest  against  all  such  com- 
binations. 

Onion  Soup. 

Take  eight  or  ten  large  Spanish  onions,  and  boil  them  in 
milk  and  water  till  they  become  quite  soft,  changing  your  milk 
and  water  three  times  while  the  onions  are  boiling.  When 
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they  are  quite  soft  rub  them  through  a hair  sieve.  Cut  an  old 
cock  into  pieces,  and  boil  it  for  gravy,  w ith  one  blade  of 
mace.  Then  strain  it,  and  having  poured  the  gravy  on  the 
pulp  ot  the  onions,  boil  it  gently,  with  the  crumb  of  a stale 
penny  loaf  grated  into  half  a pint  of  cream,  and  season  it  to 
your  taste  with  salt  and  Cayenne  pepper.  When  you  serve  it 
up,  grate  a crust  ot  brown  bread  round  the  edge  of  the  dish. 
It  will  contribute  much  to  the  delicacy  of  the  flavour,  if  you 
add  a little  stewed  spinach,  or  a few  heads  of  asparagus. 

White  Onion  Soup. 

Boil,  or  rather  stew,  over  a gentle  fire,  in  two  quarts  of 
strong  broth,  four  or  five  large  onions,  peeled  and  chopped 
small.  Then  slice  a French  roll,  and  putting  about  half  of  it 
in  the  broth,  and  the  re^t  at  the  bottom  of  the  soup  dish,  beat 
up  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  with  half  a pint  of  cream,  and  stir 
them  well  in  to  prevent  the  soup  from  curdling.  When  the 
eggs  are  well  incorporated,  and  sufficiently  done,  pour  the 
whole  over  the  slices  of  French  roll  in  the  soup  dish,  and  serve 
it  up  garnished  with  small  boiled  onions.  This  is  a very 
agreeable  and  salutary  soup  ; particularly  excellent  for  all  vale- 
tudinarians afflicted  with  the  stone  or  gravel,  gout,  rheuma- 
tism, or  asthma. 

Milk  Soup. 

Boil  a pint  of  milk  -with  a little  salt,  and  if  you  please 
sugar ; avrange  some  sliced  bread  in  a dish,  pour  over  part  of 
your  milk  to  soak  it,  and  keep  it  hot  upon  your  stove,  taking 
care  that  it  does  not  burn.  When  you  are  ready  to  serve  your 
soup,  beat  up  the  yolks  of  five  or  six  eggs,  and  add  them  to  the 
rest  of  the  milk.  Stir  it  over  the  fire  till  it  thickens,  and  then 
take  it  off  for  fear  it  should  curdle. 

Milk  Soup,  trith  Onions. 

Take  a dozen  of  onions,  and  set  them  over  a stove  till 
they  are  done,  without  being  coloured.  Then  boil  some  milk, 
add  to  it  the  onions,  and  season  it  with  salt  alone.  Put  some 
button  onions  to  scald,  then  pass  them  in  butter,  and  when  ten- 
der add  it  to  the  soup,  and  serve  it  up. 
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Rice  Soup. 

Put  a pound  of  rice  and  a little  cinnamon  into  two  quarts 
of  water.  Cover  it  close,  and  let  it  simmer  very  gently  till 
the  rice  is  quite  tender.  Take  out  the  cinnamon,  then  sweeten 
it  to  your  palate ; grate  into  it  half  a nutmeg,  and  let  it 
stand  till  it  is  cold.  Then  beat  up  the  yolks  of  three  eggs, 
with  half  a pint  of  white  wine;  mix  them  well  together,  and 
stir  them  into  the  rice.  Set  the  whole  over  a slow  fire,  and 
keep  stirring  it  all  the  time,  lest  it  should  curdle.  When  it  is 
of  a good  thickness,  and  boils,  take  it  up,  and  keep  stirring  it 
till  you  pour  it  into  your  dish. 

Vermicelli  Soup. 

Take  a knuckle  of  veal  and  a scrag  of  mutton,  from  each 
of  which  cut  the  flesh  into  small  pieces  about  the  size  of  wal- 
nuts, and  mix  them  together,  with  five  or  six  thin  slices  of 
lean  ham.  Put  into  the  bottom  of  your  pan  about  four  ounces 
of  butter,  and  then  your  meat ; to  which  add  three  or  four 
blades  of  mace,  two  or  three  carrots,  two  parsnips,  two  large 
onions,  with  a clove  stuck  on  both  sides  of  each,  cut  in  four  or 
five  heads  of  celery  washed  clean,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs, 
eight  or  ten  morels,  and  an  anchovy.  When  your  articles  are 
thus  prepared  and  mixed  together  in  the  pan,  cover  it  very 
close,  and  set  it  over  a slow  fire,  without  any  water,  till  the  / 
gravy  is  drawn  out  of  the  meat.  When  this  is  done,  pour  it 
out  into  a pot  or  large  basin  ; then  let  the  meat  brown,  (taking 
care  that  it  does  not  burn,)  and  put  into  the  sauce-pan  four 
quarts  of  water.  Let  the  whole  boil  gently  till  it  is  wasted  to 
three  pints,  then  strain  it,  and  mix  with  it  the  first  gravy  drawn 
from  the  meat.  Set  it  on  the  fire,  and  add  two  ounces  of  ver- 
micelli, a nice  head  of  celery  cut  small,  Cayenne  pepper  and 
salt  to  your  taste,  and  let  the  whole  boil  about  six  minutes. 
Lay  a small  French  roll  in  the  soup  dish,  pour  the  soup  upon 
it,  strew  some  of  the  vermicelli  on  the  surface,  and  then  serve 
it  to  table. 

Goose  or  Duck  Giblet  Soup. 

Scald  and  pick  very  clean  a couple  sets  of  goose,  or  four 
of  duck  giblets,  (the  fresher  the  better,)  wash  them  well  in 
warm  water,  in  two  or  three  waters ; cut  off  the  noses  and 
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split  the  heads,  divide  the  gizzards  and  necks  into  mouthfuls. 
If  the  gizzards  are  not  cut  into  pieces,  before  they  are  done 
enough,  the  rest  of  the  meat,  &c.  will  be  done  too  much  ; 
and  knives  and  forks  have  no  business  in  a soup  plate.  Crack 
the  bones  of  the  legs,  put  them  into  a stew-pan,  cover  them 
with  cold  water  : when  they  boil,  take  off  the  scum  as  it  rises, 
then  put  in  a bundle  of  herbs,  such  as  lemon  thyme,  winter 
savory,  or  marjoram,  about  three  sprigs  of  each,  and  double 
the  quantity  of  parsley,  twenty  berries  of  allspice,  the  same 
of  black  pepper, — tie  them  all  up  in  a muslin  bag,  and  set  them 
to  stew  very  gently,  till  the  gizzards  are  tender ; this  will  take 
from  an  hour  and  a half,  to  two  hours,  according  to  the  size 
and  age  of  the  giblets:  take  them  up  with  a skimmer,  ora 
spoon  full  of  holes,  put  them  into  the  tureen,  and  cover  down 
close,  to  keep  warm  till  the  soup  is  ready. 

To  thicken  the  soup,  melt  an  ounce  and  a half  of  butter 
in  a clean  stew-pan,  stir  in  as  much  flour  as  will  make  it  into  a 
paste  ; then  pour  to  it  by  degrees  a ladleful  of  the  giblet  liquor, 
add  the  remainder  by  degrees,  let  it  boil  about  ten  minutes, 
stirring  it  all  the  while,  for  fear  it  should  burn, — skim  it,  and 
strain  it  through  a fine  sieve  into  a basin  ; wash  out  the  stew- 
pan,  then  return  the  soup  into  it,  and  season  it  with  a glass  of 
wine,  a table-spoonful  of  mushroom  catsup,  and  a little  salt ; 
let  it  have  one  boil  up,  and  then  put  the  giblets  in  to  get  hot, 
and  the  soup  is  ready. 

Fowls  or  turkeys’  heads  make  good  and  cheap  soup,  in  the 
same  manner. 

Partridge  Soup. 

Take  two  old  partridges ; skin  them ; and  cut  them  into 
pieces,  with  three  or  four  slices  of  ham,  a stick  of  celery,  and 
three  large  onions  cut  into  slices.  Fry  them  all  in  butter  till 
brown,  but  take  care  not  to  burn  them.  Then  put  them  into 
a stew-pan,  with  five  pints  of  boiling  water,  a few  pepper- 
corns, a shank  or  two  of  mutton,  and  a little  salt.  Stew  it 
gently  two  hours ; then  strain  it  through  a sieve,  and  put  it 
again  into  a stew-pan,  with  some  stewed  celery  and  fried  bread; 
when  it  is  near  boiling,  skim  it,  pour  it  into  a tureen,  and  serve 
it  up  hot. 
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Hare  or  Rabbit  Soup. 

Cut  a large  hare  or  rabbit  into  pieces,  and  put  it  into  an  earth- 
en mug,  with  three  blades  of  mace,  two  large  onions,  a little  salt, 
a red  herring,  half  a dozen  large  morels,  a pint  of  red  vyine,  and 
three  quarts  of  water.  Bake  it  three  hours  in  a quick  oven,  and 
then  strain  the  liquor  into  a stew-pan.  Have  ready  boiled  four 
ounces  of  French  barley,  and  put  in;  just  scald  the  liver,  and 
rub  it  through  a sieve  with  a wooden  spoon  ; put  it  into  the 
soup,  set  it  over  the  fire,  but  do  not  let  it  boil. ' Keep  it  Stir- 
ling till  it  is  on  the  brihk  of  boiling,  and  then  take  it  off. 
Put  some  crisped  bread  into  your  tureen,  and  pour  the  soup 
into  it.  This  is  a most  delicious  rich  soup,  and  calculated  for 
large  entertainments.  If  any  other  kind  of  soup  is  provided, 
this  should  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  table. 

Game  Soup. 

In  the  game  season,  it  is  easy  for  a cook  to  give  her  master 
a very  good  soup  at  a very  little  expense,  by  taking  all  the 
meat  off  the  breasts  of  any  cold  birds  which  have  been  left  the 
preceding  day,  and  pounding  it  in  a mortar,  and  beating  to 
pieces  the  legs  and  bones,  and  boiling  them  in  some  broth  for 
an  hour.  Boil  six  turnips,  mash  them,  and  strain  them  through 
a tammis  cloth  with  the  meat  that  has  been  pounded  in  a mortar ; 
strain  your  broth,  and  put  a little  of  it  at  a time  into  the  tam- 
mis, to  help  you  to  strain  all  of  it  through.  Put  your  soup- 
kettle  near  the  fire,  but  do  not  let  it  boil : when  ready  to  dish 
your  dinner,  have  six  yolks  of  eggs  mixed  with  half  a pint  of 
cream,  strain  through  a sieve,  put  your  soup  on  the  fire,  and 
as  it  is  coming  to  a boil,  put  in  the  eggs,  and  stir  well  with  a 
wooden  spoon ; do  not  let  it  boil,  or  it  will  curdle. 

Macaroni  Soup. 

Boil  a pound  of  the  best  macaroni  in  a quart  of  good 
stock  till  quite  tender ; then  take  out  half,  and  put  it  into 
another  stew-pot.  To  the  remainder  add  some  more  stock, 
and  boil  it  till  you  can  pulp  all  the  macaroni  through  a fine 
sieve.  Then  add  together  that,  the  two  liquors,  a pint  or 
more  of  cream  boiling  hot,  the  macaroni  that  was  first  taken 
out,  and  half  a pound  of  grated  Parmesan  cheese  i make  it 
9 2k. 
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hot,  but  do  not  let  it  boil.  Serve  it  with  the  crust  of  a French 
roll  cut  into  the  size  of  a shilling. 

Soup  and  Bouilti. 

The  best  parts  for  this  purpose,  are  the  leg  or  shin,  or  the 
piece  of  the  middle  of  a brisket  of  beef,  of  about  seven  or  eight 
pounds  weight ; lay  it  on  a fish  drainer,  or  when  you  take  it 
up,  put  a slic*  under  it,  which  will  enable  you  to  place  it  on 
the  dish  entire  ; put:  it  into,  a soup-pot  or  deep  stew-pan,  with 
cold  water  enoaigh  to  cover  it,  and  a quart  over,  set  it  on  a 
quick  fire  to  get  the  scum  up,  which  remove  as  it  rises ; then 
put  in  two  carrots,  two  turnips,  two  leeks,  or  two  large  onions, 
two  heads  of  celery,  two  or  three  cloves,  and  a faggot  of 
parsley  and  sweet  herbs ; set  the  pot  by  the  side  of  the  fire  to 
simmer  very  gently,  till  the  meat  is  just  tender  enough  to  eat; 
this  will  require  about  four  or  five  hours. 

Put  a large  carrot,  a turnip,  a large  onion,  and  a head  or 
two  of  celery,  into  the  soup  whole,-'-take  them  out  as  soon  as 
they  are  done  enough,  lay  them  on  a dish  till  they  are  cold, 
then  cut  them  into  small  squares  : when  the  beef  is  done,  take 
it  out  carefully,  strain  the  soup  through  a hair  sieve  into  a 
clean  stew-pan,  take  off  the  fat,  and  put  the  vegetables  that 
are  cut  into  the  soup,  the  flavour  of  which  you  may  heighten, 
by  adding  a' table-spoonful  of  mushroom  catsup. 

If  a thickened  soup  is  preferred,  take  four  large  table- 
spoonfuls of  the  clear  fat  from  the  top  of  the  pot,  and  four 
spoonfuls  of  flour:  mix  it  smooth  together,  then  by  degrees 
stir  it  well  into  the  soup,  which  simmer  for  ten  minutes  longer 
at  least ; skim  it  Avell,  and  pass  it  through  a tammis,  or  fine 
sieve,  and  add  the  vegetables  and  seasoning  the  same  as  direct- 
ed in  the  clear  soup. 

Ox  Head  Soup. 

This  should  be  prepared  the  day  before  it  is  to  be  eaten,  as 
you  cannot  cut  the  meat  off  the  head  into  neat  mouthfuls  unless 
it  is  cold : therefore  the  day  before  you  want  this  soup,  put 
half  an  ox  cheek  into  a tub  of  cold  water  to  soak  for  a couple 
of  hours,  then  break  the  bones  that  have  not  been  broken  at  the 
butcher’s,  and  wash  it  very  well  in  warm  water  ; put  it  into  a 
pot,  and  cover  it  with  cold  water ; when  it  boils,  skim  it  very 
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clean,  and  then  put  in  one  head  of  celery,  a couple  of  carrots, 
a turnip,  two  large  onions,  two  dozen  berries  of  black  pepper, 
the  same  of  allspice,  and  a bundle  of  sweet  herbs,  such  as 
marjoram,  lemon  thyme,  savory,  and  a handful  of  parsley  ; 
cover  the  soup-pot  close,  and  set  it  on  a slow  fire  ; take  oft’  the 
scum,  which  will  rise  when  it  is  coming  to  a boil,  and  set  it 
by  the  fire-side  to  stew  very  gently  for  about  three  hours ; take 
out  the  head,  lay  it  on  a dish,  pour  the  soup  through  a fine 
sieve  into  a stone-wave  pan,  and  set  it  and  the  head  by  in  a 
cool  place  till  the  next  day;  then  cut  the  meat  into  neat  mouth- 
fuls, skim,  and  strain  off  the  broth ; put  two  quarts  of  it  and 
the  meat  into  a clean  stew-pan,  let  it  simmer  very  gently  for 
half  an  hour  longer,  and  it  is  ready.  If  you  wish  it  thicken- 
ed, (which  we  do  not  recommend,)  put  two  ounces  of  butter 
into  a stew-pan;  when  it  is  melted,  throw  ic  as  much  flour  as 
will  dry  it  up  ; when  they  are  well  mixed  together,  and 
browned  by  degrees,  pour  to  this  your  soup,  and  stir  it  well 
together,  let  it  simmer  for  half  an  hour  longer,  strain  it 
through  a hair  sieve  into  a clean  stew-pan,  and'  put  to  it  the> 
meat  of  the  head  ; let  it  stew  half  an  hour  longer,  and  season 
it  with  Cayenne  pepper,  salt,  and  a glass  of  good  wine,  or  a 
table-spoonful  of  brandy. 

Ox  Tail  Soup. 

Two  tails,  costing  about  seven-pence  each,  will  make  a 
tureen  of  soup ; (desire  the  butcher  to  divide  them  at  the 
joints,)  lay  them  to  soak  in  warm  water,  while  you  get  ready 
the  vegetables. 

Put  into  a gallon  stew-pan,  eight  cloves,  two  or  three 
onions,  half  a dram  of  allspice,  and  the  same  of  black  pepper, 
and  the  tails  ; cover  them  with  cold  water ; skim  it  carefully, 
when  and  as  long  as  you  see  any  scum  rise ; then  cover  the  pot 
as  close  as  possible,  and  set  it  on  the  side  of  the  fire  to  keep 
gently  simmering  till  the  meat  becomes  tender,  and  will  leave 
the  bones  easily,  because  it  is  to  be  eaten  with  a spoon  ; this 
will  require  about  two  hours ; mind  it  is  not  done  too  much : 
when  perfectly  tender,  take  out  the  meat,  (which  some  cooks 
cut  off  the  bones,  in  neat  mouthfuls,  which  is  the  best  way  of 
serving  it,)  skim  the  broth,  and  strain  it  through  a sieve.  If 
you  prefer  a thickened  soup,  put  flour  and  butter,  as  directed 
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in  the  preceding  receipt,  or  put  two  table-spoonfuls  of  the  fat 
you  have  taken  off  the  broth  into  a clean  stew-pan,  with  as 
much  flour  as  will  make  it  into  a paste;  set  this  over  the  fire, 
and  stir  them  well  together,  then  pour  in  the  broth  by  degrees, 
stirring  it  and  mixing  it  with  the  thickening  ; let  it  simmer  for 
another  half  hour,  and  when"  you  have  well  skimmed  it,  and  it 
is  quite  smooth,  then  strain  it  through  a tammis  into  a clean 
stew-pan,  put  in  the  meat,  with  a table- spoonful  of  mush- 
room catsup,  a glass  of  wine,  and  season  it  with  salt. 

Ox  Heel  Soup. 

This  must  be  made  the  day  before  it  is  eaten.  Procure  an 
ox  heel  undressed,  or  only  scalded,  (not  one  that  has  been 
already  boiled,  as  they  are  at  the  tripe  shops,  till  almost  all  the 
gelatinous  parts  are  extracted,  and  two  that  have  been  boiled 
as  they  usually  are  at  the  tripe  shops. 

Cut  the  meat  off  the  boiled  heels  into  neat  mouthfuls,  and 
set  it  by  on  a plate ; put  the  trimmings  and  bones  into  a stew- 
pan,  with  three  quarts  of  water,  and  the  unboiled  heel  cut 
into  quarters  ; furnish  a stew-pan  with  two  onions  and  two 
turnips  pared  and  sliced,  pare  off  the  red  part  of  a couple  of 
large  carrots,  add  a couple  of  eschalots  cut  in  half,  a bunch  of 
savory,  or  lemon  thyme,  and  double  the  quantity  of  parsley  ; 
set  this  over  or  by  the  side  of  a slow  steady  fire,  and  keep  it 
closely  covered  and  simmering  very  gently  (or  the  soup  liquor 
will  evaporate,)  for  at  least  seven  hours ; during  which,  take 
care  to  remove  the  fat  and  scum  that  will  rise  to  the  surface  of 
the  soup,  which  must  be  kept  as  clean  as  possible. 

Now  strain  the  liquor  through  a sieve,  and  put  two  ounces 
of  butter  into  a clean  stew-pan ; when  it  is  melted,  stir  into  it 
as  much  flour  as  will  make  it  a stiff  paste,  add  to  it  by 
degrees  the  soup  liquor,  give  it  a boil  up,  strain  it  through  a 
sieve,  and  put  in  the  peel  of  a lemon  pared  as  thin  as  possible, 
and  a couple  of  bay-leaves,  and  the  meat  of  the  boiled  heels ; 
let  it  go  on  simmering  for  half  an  hour  longer,  i.  e.  till  the 
meat  is  tender.  Put  in  the  juice  of  a lemon,  a glass  of  wine, 
and  a table-spoonful  of  mushroom  catsup,  and  the  soup  is 
ready  for  the  tureen. 

Those  who  are  disposed  to  make  this  a more  substantial 
dish,  may  introduce  a couple  of  sets  of  goose  or  duck  giblets, 
or  ox  tails,  or  a pound  of  veal  cutlets,  cut  into  mouthfuls. 
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Calf's  Head  Soup. 

Wash  the  head  as  clean  as  possible,  which  you  will  the 
more  easily  do  by  strewing  a little  salt  on  it  to  take  out  the 
slime.  After  it  is  thoroughly  cleansed,  put  it  into  your  stew- 
pan,  with  a proper  quantity  of  water,  and  throw  in  a bunch 
of  sweet  herbs,  an  onion  stuck  with  cloves,  five  or  six  blades 
of  mace,  and  some  pearl  barley.  When  it  has  stewed  till  it  is 
tender,  put  in  some  stewed  celery.  Season  it  with  pepper, 
pour  the  soup  into  your  dish,  place  the  head  in  the  middle,  and 
serve  it  to  table. 

A 

Hessian  Soup  and  Ragout. 

Clean  the  root  of  a neat’s  tongue  very  nicely,  and  half  ari 
ox’s  head,  with  salt  and  water,  and  soak  them  afterwards  in 
water  only.  Then  stew  them  in  five  or  six  quarts  of  water, 
till  tolerably  tender.  Let  the  soup  stand  to  be  cold  ; take  off 
the  fat,  which  will  make  good  paste  for  hot  meat-pies,  or  will 
do  to  baste.  Put  to  the  soup  a pint  of  split  peas,  or  a quart  of 
whole  ones,  twelve  carrots,  six  turnips,  six  potatoes,  six  large 
onions,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  and  two  heads  of  celery. 
Simmer  them  without  the  meat,  till  the  vegetables  are  done 
enough  to  pulp  with  the  peas  through  a sieve ; and  the  soup 
will  then  be  about  the  thickness  of  cream.  Season  it  with  pep- 
per, salt,  mace,  allspice,  a clove  or  two,  and  a little  cayenne, 
all  in  fine  powder.  If  the  peas  are  bad,  the  soup  may  not  be 
thick  enough  ; then  boil  in  it  a slice  of  roll,  and  put  it  through 
the  colander  ; or  add  a little  rice  flour,  mixing  it  by  degrees. 

For  the  ragout,  cut  the  nicest  part  of  the  head,  the  ker- 
nels, and  part  of  the  fat  of  the  root  of  the  tongue,  into  small 
thick  pieces.  Rub  these  with  some  of  the  above  seasoning,  as 
you  put  them  into  a quart  of  the  liquor,  kept  out  for  that  pur- 
pose before  the  vegetables  were  added  ; flour  well,  and  simmer 
them  till  nicely  tender.  Then  put  a little  mushroom  and  wal- 
nut catsup,  a little  soy,  a glass  of  port  wine,  and  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  made  mustard  ; and  boil  all  up  together  before  served. 
If  for  company,  small  eggs  and  forcemeat  balls. 

This  way  furnishes  an  excellent  soup  and  a ragout  at  a 
small  expense,  and  they  are  not  common.  The  other  part  will 
warm  for  the  family. 
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Portable  Soup,  or  Glaze. 

Desire  the  butcher  to  break  the  bones  of  a leg  or  a shin  of 
beef,  of  ten  pounds  weight,  (the  fresher  killed  the  better,) 
put  it  into  a soup  pot  that  will  well  hold  it ; just  cover  it  with 
cold  water,  and  set  it  on  the  fire  to  heat  gradually  till  it  nearly 
boils,  (this  should  be  at  least  an  hour ;)  skim  it  attentively 
while  any  scum  rises,  pour  in  a little  cold  water,  to  throw  up 
the  scum  that  may  remain,  let  it  come  to  a boil  again,  and  again 
skim  it  carefully  : when  no  more  scum  rises,  and  the  broth 
appears  clear,  (put  in  neither  roots,  nor  herbs,  nor  salt,)  let  it 
boil  for  eight  or  ten  hours,  and  then  strain  it  through  a hair 
sieve  into  a brown  stone  pan  ; set  the  broth  where  it  will  cool 
quickly  ; put  the  meat  into  a sieve,  and  let  it  drain.  Next  day 
remove  every  particle  of  fat  from  the  top  of  it,  and  pour  it 
through  a tammis,  or  fine  sieve,  as  quietly  as  possible,  into  a 
stew-pan,  taking  care  not  to  let  any  of  the  settlings  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stone  pan  go  into  the  stew-pan,  wh:‘ch  should  be 
of  thick  copper,  perfectly  well  tinned ; . add  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  whole  black  pepper  to  it,  let  it  boil  briskly,  with  the 
stew-pan  uncovered,  on  a quick  fire : if  any  scum  rises,  take 
it  off  with  a skimmer ; when  it  begins  to  thicken,  and  is  re- 
duced to  about  a quart,  put  it  into  a smaller  stew-pan  ; set  it 
over  a gentle  fire,  till  it  is  reduced  to  the  thickness  of  a very 
thick  syrup  ; take  care  that  it  does  not  burn  ; a moment’s  inat- 
tention now  will  lose  you  all  your  labour,  and  the  soup  will  be 
spoiled.  Take  a little  of  it  out  in  a spoon,  and  let  it  cool ; if  it 
sets  into  strong  jelly,  it  is  done  enough ; if  it  does  not,  boil  it  a 
little  longer,  till  it  does : have  ready  some  little  pots,  such  as 
are  used  for  potted  meats,  about  an  inch  and  a half  deep,  taking 
care  that  they  are  quite  dry ; we  recommend  it  to  be 
kept  in  these  pots,  if  it  is  for  home  consumption,  — (the 
less  it  is  reduced,  the  better  is  the  flavour  of  the  soup) — if  it  be 
sufficiently  concentrated  to  keep  for  six  months.  If  you  wish  to 
preserve  it  longer,  put  it  into  such  bladders  as  are  used  for 
German  sausages;  or  if  you  prefer  it  in  the  form  of  cakes,  pour 
it  into  a dish  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  deep  ; when  it  is  cold, 
turn  it  out  and  weigh  the  cake,  and  divide  it  with  a paste-cutter 
into  pieces  of  half  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  each:  place  them  in  a warm 
room,  and  turn  them  frequently  till  they  are  thoroughly  dried  ; 
this  will  take  a week  or  ten  days ; turn  them  twice  a day . 
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when  well  hardened,  and  kept  in  a dry  place,  they  naay  be 
preserved  for  several  years  in  any  climate. 

If,  after  several  days’  drying,  it  does  not  become  so  hard  as 
you  wish,  put  it  into  a stew-pan,  or  a milk-boiler,  till  it  is 
evaporated  to  the  consistence  you  wish  ; or,  set  the  pots  in  a 
cool  oven,  or  in  a cheese  toaster,  at  a considerable  distance 
from  the  fire;  this  is  the  only  safe  way  of  reducing  it  very 
much,  without  the  risk  of  its  burning,  and  acquiring  an  ex- 
tremely disagreeable  acrid  flavour,  &c.  This  portable  soup  is 
a most  convenient  article  in  cookery,  especially  in  small  fami- 
lies, where  it  will  save  a great  deal  of  time  and  trouble.  It  is 
also  economical,  for  no  more  will  be  melted  than  is  wanted  ; 
so  there  is  no  waste. 

Colouring  for  Soups  or  Gi'avies. 

Put  four  ounces  of  lump  sugar,  a gill  of  water,  and  half 
an  ounce  of  the  finest  butter,  into  a small  tosser,  and  set  it 
over  a gentle  fire.  Stir  it  with  a wooden  spoon,  till  of  a bright 
brown.  Then  add  half  a pint  of  water  ; boil,  skim,  and  when 
cold,  bottle  and  cork  it  close.  Add  to  soup  or  gravy  as  much 
of  this  as  will  give  a proper  colour. 

A clear  brown  Stock  for  Gravy- Soup  or  Gravy. 

Put  a knuckle  of  veal,  a pound  of  lean  beef,  and  a pound 
of  the  lean  of  a gammon  of  bacon,  all  sliced,  into  a stew-pan 
with  two  or  three  scraped  carrots,  two  onions,  two  turnips, 
two  heads  of  celery  sliced,  and  two  quarts  of  water.  Stew  the 
meat  quite  tender,  but  do  not  let  it  brown.  When  thus 
prepared,  it  will  serve  either  for  soup,  or  brown  or  white 
gravy ; if  for  brown  gravy,  put  in  some  of  the  above  colour- 
ing, and  boil  a few  minutes. 

To  clarify  Broth  or  Gravy. 

Put  on  the  broth  in  a clean  stew-pan,  break  the  white  and 
shell  of  an  egg,  beat  them  together,  put  them  into  the  broth, 
stir  it  with  a whisk;  when  it  has  boiled  a few  minutes,  strain 
it  through  a tammis  or  a napkin. 

Eel  Soup. 

To  make  a tureenful,  take  a couple  of  middling-sized 
onions,  cut  them  in  half,  and  cross  your  knife  over  them  two 
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or  three  times ; put  two  ounces  of  butter  into  a stew-pan ; 
when  it  is  melted,  put  in  the  onions,  stir  them  about  till  they 
are  lightly  browned,-— cut  into  pieces  three  pounds  of  unskinned 
eels,  put  them  into  your  stew-pan,  and  shake  them  over  the 
fire  for  five  minutes  ; then  add  three  quarts  of  boiling  water, 
and  when  they  come  to  a boil,  take  the  scum  off  very  clean, 
then  put  in  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  the  green  leaves  (not 
dried)  of  winter  savory,  the  same  of  lemon  thyme,  and  twice 
the  quantity  of  parsley,  two  drams  of  allspice,  the  same  of 
black  pepper, — cover  it  close,  and  let  it  boil  gently  for  two 
hours,  then  strain  it  off,  and  skim  it  very  clean.  To  thicken 
it,  put  three  ounces  of  butter  into  a clean  stew-pan ; when  it 
is  melted,  stir  in  as  much  flour  as  will  make  it  of  a stiff  paste, 
then  add  the  liquor  by  degrees,  let  it  simmer  for  ten  minutes, 
and  pass  it  through  a sieve,  then  put  your  soup  on  in  a clean 
stew-pan,  and  have  ready  some  little  square  pieces  of  fish  fried 
of  a nice  light  brown,— either  eels,  soles,  plaice,  or  skate  will 
do ; the  fried  fish  should  be  add^d  about  ten  minutes 
before  the  soup  is  served  up.  Forcemeat  balls  are  some- 
times added. 

Excellent  fish  soups  may  be  made  with  a cod’s  skull,  or 
skate,  or  flounders,  &c.  boiled  in  no  more  water  than  will  just 
cover  them,  and  the  liquor  thickened  with  oatmeal,  &c. 

Cray  Fish  Soup. 

This  soup  is  sometimes  made  with  beef,  or  veal  broth,  or 
with  fish,  in  the  following  manner. 

Take  flounders, 'eels,  gudgeons,  &c.  and  set  them  on  to 
boil  in  cold  water;  when  it  is  pretty  nigh  boiling,  scum  it  well, 
and  to  three  quarts  put  in  a couple  of  onions,  and  as  many  car- 
rots cut  to  pieces,  some  parsley,  a dozen  berries  of  black  and 
Jamaica  pepper,  and  about  half  a hundred  cray  fish  ; take  off 
the  small  claws,  and  shells  of  the  tails,  pound  them  fine,  and 
boil  them  with  the  broth  about  an  hour  ; strain  off,  and  break 
in  some  crusts  of  bread  to  thicken  it,  and  if  you  can  get  it,  the 
spawn  of  a lobster,  pound  it,  and  put  to  the  soup,  let  it  sim- 
mer very  gently  for  a couple  of  minutes,  put  in  your  Cray  fish 
to  get  hot,  and  the  soup  isreajy. 
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Lobster  Soup . 

You  must  have  three  fine  lively  young  hen  lobsters,  and  boil 
them  ; when  cold,  split  the  tails,  take  out  the  ' sh,  crack  the 
claws,  and  cut  the  meat  into  mouthfuls  : take  out  the  coral,  and 
soft  part  of  the  body,  bruise  part  of  the  coral  in  a mortar,  pick 
out  the  fish  from  the  chines,  beat  part  of  it  with  the  coral,  and 
with  this  make  forcemeat  balls,  finely  flavoured  with  mace  or 
nutmeg,  a little  grated  lemon-peel,  anchovy  and  cayenne; 
pound  these  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg. 

Have  three  quarts’  of  veal  broth  : bruise  the  small  legs  and 
the  chine,  and  put  them  into  it,  to  boil  for  twenty  minutes, 
then  strain  it ; and  then  to  thicken  it,  take  the  live  spawn  and 
bruise  it  in  a mortar  with  a little  butter  and  flour,  rub  it  through 
a sieve,  and  add  it  to  the  soup  with  the  meat  of  the  lobsters, 
and  the  remaining  coral ; let  it  simmer  very  gently  for  ten 
minutes  ; do  not  let  it  boil,  or  its  fine  red  colour  will  immedi- 
ately fade  ; turn  it  into  a tureen,  add  the  juice  of  a good 
lemon,  and  a little  essence  of  anchovy. 

Oyster  Soup. 

Take  a pound  of  skate,  four  or  five  flounders,  and  two  eels  ; 
cut  jjthem  into  pieces,  just  cover  them  with  water,  and  season 
with  mace,  an  onion  stuck  with  cloves,  a head  of  celery,  two 
parsley  roots  sliced,  some  pepper  and  salt,  and  a bunch  of 
sweet  herbs.  Cover  them  down  close,  and  after  they  have 
simmered  about  an  hour  and  a half,  strain  the  liquor  clear  off, 
and  put  it  into  a clean  sauce- pan.  In  the  mean  time  take  a 
quart  of  oysters  bearded,  and  beat  then*  hi  a mortar  with  the 
yolks  of  six  eggs  boiled  hard.  Season  it  with  pepper,  salt, 
and  grated  nutmeg;  and  when  the  liquor  boils  put  all  into  it. 
Let  the  whole  boil  till  it  becomes  of  the  thickness  of  cream, 
then  take  it  off,  pour  it  into  your  tureen,  and  serve  it  to  table. 

Oyster  Mouth  Soup. 

Make  a rich  mutton  broth,  with  two  large  onions,  three 
blades  of  mace,  and  black  pepper.  When  strained,  pour  it  on 
a hundred  and  fifty  oysters,  without  the  beards,  and  a bit  of 
butter  rolled  in  flour.  Simmer  gently  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  serve. 

10 
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GRAVIES  AND  SAUCES. 

Excellent  keeping  Gravy. 

Burn  an  ounce  of  butter  in  a frying-pan  ; always  taking 
care  to  do  it  at  such  a proper  distance  from  the  fire,  that  while 
the  flour  is  strewing  into  the  butter,  it  may  become  brown, 
but  not  black.  Put  to  it  two  pounds  of  coarse  lean  beef,  a 
quart  of  water,  half  a pint  of  either  red  or  white  wine,  three 
anchovies,  two  shalots,  a little  white  pepper,  a few  cloves, 
and  a bit  of  mace,  with  three  or  four  mushrooms  or  pickled 
walnuts.  After  letting  the  whole  stew  gently  about  an  hour, 
it  may  be  strained  for  use ; it  will  keep  several  days,  and  is 
proper  for  any  savoury  dish. 

Beef  Gravy. 

Cover  the  bottom  of  a stew-pan,  that  is  well  tinned  and 
quite  clean,  with  a slice  of  good  ham,  or  lean  bacon,  four  or 
five  pounds  of  gravy  beef  cut  into  half  pound  pieces,  a carrot, 
an  onion  with  two  cloves  stuck  in  it,  and  a head  of  celery ; 
put  a pint  of  broth  or  water  to  it,  cover  it  close,  and  set  it 
over  a moderate  fire  till  the  water  is  reduced  to  as  little  as  will 
just  save  the  ingredients  from  burning;  then  turn  it  all  about, 
and  let  it  brown  slightly  and  equally  all  over  ; then  put  in  three 
quarts  of  boiling  water  when  it  boils  up,  skim  it  carefully,  and 
wipe  off  with  a clean  cloth  what  sticks  round  the  edge  and 
inside  of  the  stew-pan,  that  your  gravy  may  be  delicately  clean 
and  clear.  A great  deal  of  care  is  to  be  taken  to  w'atch  the 
time  of  putting  in  the  water;  if  it  is  poured  in  too  soon,  the 
gravy  will  not  have  its  true  flavour  and  colour ; and  if  it  be  let 
alone  till  the  meat  sticks  to  the  pan,  it  will  get  a burnt  taste. 
Set  the  gravy  by  the  side  of  a fire,  where  it  will  stew  gently 
(to  keep  it  clear,  and  that  it  may  not  be  reduced  too  much)  for 
about  four  hours  : if  it  has  not  boiled  too  fast,  there  should  be 
two  quarts  of  good  gravy  ; strain  through  a silk  or  tammis 
sieve ; take  very  particular  care  to  skim  it  well,  and  set  it  in  a 
cold  place. 

Strong  Savoury  Gravy. 

Take  a stew-pan  that  will  hold  four  quarts,  lay  a slice  or 
two  of  ham  or  bacon  (about  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick)  at  the 
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bottom,  (undressed  is  the  best,)  and  two  pounds  of  beef,  or 
veal,  a carrot,  a large  onion,  with  four  cloves  stuck  in  it,  one 
head  of  celery,  a bundle  of  parsley,  lemon  thyme,  and  savory, 
about  as  big  round  as  your  little  finger  when  tied  close,  a few 
leaves  of  sweet  basil,  (one  bay  leaf,  and  a shalot,  if  you  like 
it,)  a piece  of  lemon  peel,  and  a dozen  corns  of  allspice ; pour 
on  this  half  a pint  of  water,  cover  it  close,  and  let  it  simmer 
gently  on  a slow  fire  for  half  an  hour,  in  which  time  it  will  be 
almost  dry ; watch  it  very  carefully,  and  let  it  catch  a nice 
brown  colour;  turrt  the  meat,  &c.  let  it  brown  on  all  sides ; add 
three  pints  of  boiling  water,  and  boil  for  a couple  of  hours.  It 
is  now  rich  gravy. 

Cullis,  or  thickened  Gravy. 

To  a quart  of  gravy,  put  a table-spoonful  of  thickening, 
or  from  one  to  two  table-spoonfuls  of  flour,  according  to  the 
thickness  you  wish  the  gravy  to  be,  into  a basin,  with  a ladle- 
ful of  the  gravy  ; stir  it  quick ; add  the  rest  by  degrees,  till  it 
is  all  well  mixed ; then  pour  it  back  into  a stew-pan,  and  leave 
it  by  the  side  of  the  fire  to  simmer  for  half  an  hour  longer, 
that  the  thickening  may  thoroughly  incorporate  with  the  gravy, 
the  stew-pan  being  only  half  covered,  stirring  it  every  now 
and  then.  A sort  of  scum  will  gather  on  the  top,  which  it  is 
best  not  to  take  off  till  you  are  ready  to  strain  it  through  a tarn- 
mis  ; the  best  way  of  using  which  is  for  two  people  to  twist  it 
contrary  ways : this  is  a much  better  way  of  straining  than 
through  a sieve,  and  refines  it  much  more  completely. 

Take  care  it  is  neither  too  pale  nor  too  dark  a colour : if  it 
is  not  thick  enough,  let  it  stew  longer,  till  it  is  reduced  to  the 
desired  thickness ; or  add  a bit  of  glaze  or  portable  soup  to  it : 
if  it  is  too  thick,  you  may  easily  thin  it  with  a spoonful  or  two 
of  warm  broth,  or  water.  When  your  sauce  is  done,  stir  it  in 
the  basin  you  put  it  into  once  or  twice,  while  it  is  cooling. 

Gravy  for  Roast  Meat. 

Most  joints  will  afford  sufficient  trimmings,  & c.  to  make  half 
a pint  of  plain  gravy,  which  you  may  colour  with  a few  drops 
of  browning;  for  those  that  do  not,  about  half  an  hour  before 
5011  think  the  meat  will  be  done,  mix  a salt-spoonful  of  salt, 
with  a full  quarter  pint  of  boiling  water ; drop  this  by  degrees 
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on  the  brown  parts  of  the  joint ; set  a dish  under  to  catch  it, 
(the  meat  will  soon  brown  again ;)  set  it  by ; as  it  cools,  the 
fat  will  settle  on  the  surface ; when  the  meat  is  ready,  remove 
this,  and  warm  up  the  gravy,  and  pour  it  into  the  dish. 

The  common  method  is,  when  the  meat  is  in  the  dish  you 
intend  to  send  it  up  in,  to  mix  half  a tea-spoonful  of  salt  in 
a quarter  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  to  drop  some  of  this  over 
the  corners  and  underside  of  the  meat,  and  to  pour  the  rest 
through  the  hole  the  spit  came  out  of,  - and  some  pierce  the  in- 
ferior parts  of  the  joint  with  a sharp  skewer. 

» ’ 

Gravy  for  boiled  Meat. 

You  may  make  this  with  parings  and  trimmings,  or  pour 
from  a quarter  to  half  a pint  of  the  liquor  in  which  the  meat  was 
boiled,  into  the  dish  with  it,  and  pierce  the  inferior  part  of 
the  joint  with  a sharp  skewer. 

Veal  Gravy. 

About  three  pounds  of  the  nut  of  the  leg  of  veal,  cut  into 
half  pound  slices,  with  a quarter  of*  a pound  of  ham  in  small 
dice ; proceed  as  directed  for  the  beef  gravy,  but  watch  the 
time  of  putting  in  the  water  ; if  this  is  poured  in  too  soon,  the 
gravy  will  not  have  its  true  flavour  ; if  it  be  let  alone  till  the 
meat  sticks  too  much  to  the  pan,  it  will  catch  too  brown  a 
colour. 

A Gravy  without  Meat. 

Put  a glass  of  small  beer,  a glass  of  water,  some  pepper, 
salt,  lemon  peel  grated,  a bruised  clove  or  two,  and  a spoon- 
ful of  walnut  pickle,  or  mushroom  catsup,  into  a basin.  Slice 
an  onion,  flour  and  fry  it  in  a piece  of  butter  till  it  is  brown. 
Then  turn  all  the  above  into  a small  tosser  with  the  onion,  and 
simmer  it  covered  twenty  minutes.  Strain  it  off  for  use,  and 
when  cold  take  off  the  fat. 

A rich  Gravy. 

Cut  beef  into  thin  slices,  according  to  the  quantity  want- 
ed ; slice  onions  thin,  and  flour  both  ; fry  them  of  a light  pale 
brown,  but  don’t  on  any  account  suffer  them  to  get  black  : put 
them  into  a stew-pan,  pour  boiling  water  on  the  browning  in 
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the  frying-pan,  boil  it  up,  and  pour  on  the  meat.  Put  to  it  a 
bunch  of  parsley,  thyme,  and  savory,  a small  bit  ot  knotted 
marjoram,  the  same  of  taragon,  some  mace,  berries  of  allspice, 
whole  black  peppers,  a clove  or  two,  and  a bit  of  ham,  or  gam- 
mon of  bacon.  Simmer  till  you  have  extracted  all  the  juices 
of  the  meal; ; and  be  sure  to  skim  the  moment  it  boils,  and 
often  after.  If  for  a hare,  or  stewed  fish,  anchovy  should  be 
added. 

Mutton  Gravy,  for  Venison  or  Hare. 

The  best  gravy  for  venison  is  that  made  with  the  trim- 
mings of  the  joint:  if  this  is  all  used,  and  you  have  no  un- 
dressed venison,  cut  a scrag  of  mutton  in  pieces,  broil  it  a 
little  brown,  then  put  it  into  a clean  stew-pan,  with  a quart  of 
boiling  water,  cover  it  close,  and  let  it  simmer  gently  for  an 
hour : now  uncover  the  stew-pan,  and  let  it  reduce  to  three 
quarters  of  a pint,  pour  it  through  a hair  sieve,  take  the  fat 
off,  and  send  it  up  in  a boat.  It  is  only  to  be  seasoned  with  a 
little  salt,  that  it  may  not  overpower  the  natural  flavour  of  the 
meat.  You  may  colour  it  with  a very  little  of  browning. 

Gravy  for  a Fowl  when  there  is  no  Meat  to  make  it  of. 

Wash  the  feet  nicely,  and  cut  them  and  the  neck  small ; 
simmer  them  with  a little  bread  browned,  a slice  of  onion,  a 
bit  of  parsley  and  thyme,  some  pepper  and  salt,  and  the  liver 
and  gizzard,  in  a quarter  of  a pint  of  water,  till  half  wasted. 
Take  out  the  liver,  bruise  it,  and  strain  the  liquor  to  it.  Then 
thicken  it  with  flour  and  butter,  and  add  a tea-spoonful  of 
mushroom  catsup,  and  it  will  be  very  good. 

Gravy  to  make  Mutton  eat  like  Venison. 

Pick  a very  stale  woodcock  or  snipe,  cut  it  to  pieces  (but 
first  take  out  the  bag  from  the  entrails,)  and  simmer  with  as 
much  unseasoned  meat-gravy  as  you  will  want.  Strain  it,  and 
serve  in  the  dish. 


Strong  Fish  Gravy. 

Skin  two  or  three  eels,  or  some  flounders ; gut  and  wash 
them  very  clean  ; ’cut  them  into  small  pieces,  and  put  them  into 
a sauce-pan.  Cover  them  with  water,  and  add  a little  crust  of 
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bread  toasted  brown,  two  blades  of  mace,  some  whole  pepper, 
sweet  herbs,  a piece  of  lemon  peel,  an  anchovy  or  two,  and  a 
tea-spoonful  of  horse-radish.  Cover  close,  and  simmer  ; add 
a bit  of  butter  and  flour,  and  boil  with  the  above. 

Savoury  Jelly,  to  put  over  cold  Pics. 

Make  it  of  a small  bare  knuckle  of  leg  or  shoulder  of  veal, 
or  a piece  of  scrag  of  that  or  mutton  ; or,  if  the  pie  be  of  fowl 
or  rabbit,  the  carcases,  necks,  and  heads,  added  to  any  piece 
of  meat,  will  be  sufficient,  observing  to  give  consistence  by 
cow-heel  or  shanks  of  mutton.  Put  the  meat,  a slice  of  lean 
ham  or  bacon,  a faggot  of  different  herbs,  two  blades  of  mace, 
an  onion  or  two,  a small  bit  of  lemon  peel,  and  a tea-spoonful 
of  Jamaica  pepper  bruised,  and  the  same  of  whole  pepper,  and 
three  pints  of  water,  in  a stew-pot  that  shuts  very  close.  As 
soon  as  it  boils,  skim  it  well,  and  let  it  simmer  very  slowly  till 
quite  strong ; strain  it,  and  when  cold  take  off  the  fat  with  a 
spoon  first,  and  then,  to  remove  every  particle  of  grease,  lay 
a clean  piece  of  cap  or  blotting  paper  on  it.  When  cold,  if 
not  clear,  boil  it  a few  minutes  with  the  whites  of  two  eggs, 
(but  don’t  add  the  sediment,)  and  pour  it  through  a nice  sieve, 
with  a napkin  in  it,  which  has  been  dipped  in  boiling  'water,  to 
prevent  waste. 


Jelly  to  cover  cold  Fish. 

Clean  a maid,  and  put  it  into  three  quarts  of  water,  with  a 
calf’s  foot,  or  cow-heel,  a stick  of  horse-radish,  an  onion,  three 
blades  of  mace,  some  white  pepper,  a piece  of  lemon  peel,  and 
a good  slice  of  lean  gammon.  Stew  until  it  will  jelly  ; strain 
it  off : when  cold  remove  every  bit  of  fat ; take  it  up  from  the 
sediment,  and  boil  it  with  a glass  of  sherry,  the  whites  of  four 
or  five  eggs,  and  a piece  of  lemon.  Bod  without  stirring  ; and 
after  a few  minutes,  set  it  by  to  stand  half  an  hour,  and  strain 
it  through  a bag,  or  sieve,  with  a cloth  in  it.  Cover  the  fish 
with  it  when  cold. 


Melted  Butter. 

Melted  butter  is  so  simple  and  easy  to  prepare,  it  is  a mat- 
ter of  general  surprise,  that  what  is  done  so  often,  in  every 
English  kitchen,  is  so  seldom  done  right.  Foreigners  may 
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well  say,  that  although  we  have  only  one  sauce  for  vegetables, 
fish,  fowl,  flesh,  &c.  we  hardly  ever  make  that  good.  It 
is  spoiled  nine  times  out  of  ten,  more  from  idleness,  than  from 
ignorance, — and  rather  because  the  cook  won’t  than  because  she 
can’t  do  it,  which  can  only  be  the  case  when  housekeepers  will 
not  allow  butter  to  do  it  with. 

Good  melted  butter  cannot  be  made  with  mere  flour  and 
water  ; there  must  be  a full  and  proper  proportion  of  butter. 
As  it  must  be  always  on  the  table,  and  is  the  foundation  of 
almost  all  our  English  sauces,  we  have  written  a receipt, 
which  if  the  cook  will  carefully  observe,  she  will  constantly 
succeed  in  giving  satisfaction. 

Keep  a pint  stew-pan  for  this  purpose  only. 

Cut  two  ounces  of  butter,  into  little  bits,  that  it  may  melt 
more  easily,  and  mix  more  readily ; put  it  into  the  stew-pan  with 
a large  tea-spoonful  of  flour,  and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  milk. 
When  thoroughly  mixed,  add  six  table- spoonfuls  of  water; 
hold  it  over  the  fire,  and  shake  it  round  every  minute,  (all  the 
while  the  same  way,)  till  it  just  begins  to  simmer,  then  let  it 
stand  quietly  and  boil  up.  It  should  be  of  the  thickness  of 
good  cream. 

This  is  the  best  way  of  preparing  melted  butter : milk 
mixes  with  the  butter  much  more  easily  and  more  intimately 
than  water  alone  can  be  made  to  do.  This  is  of  a proper  thick- 
ness to  be  mixed  at  table  with  flavouring  essences,  anchovy, 
mushroom,  or  cavice,  &c.  If  made  merely  to  pour  over  vege- 
tables, add  a little  more  milk  to  it.  If  the  butter  oils,  put  a 
spoonful  of  cold  water  to  it,  and  stir  it  with  a spoon  ; if  it  is 
very  much  oiled,  it  must  be  poured  backwards  and  forwards 
from  the  stew-pan  to  the  sauce-boat  till  it  is  right  again. 

Melted  butter  made  to  be  mixed  with  flavouring  essences, 
catsups,  &c.  should  be  of  the  thickness  of  light  batter,  that 
it  may  adhere  to  the  fish,  &c. 

Clarified  Butter. 

Put  the  butter  in  a nice  clean  stew-pan,  over  a very  clear 
slow  fire,  watch  it,  and  when  it  is  melted  carefully  skim  off  the 
buttermilk,  &c.  which  will  swim  on  the  top ; let  it  stand  a 
minute  or  two,  for  the  impurities  to  sink  to  the  bottom  ; then 
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pour  the  clear  butter  through  a sieve,  into  a clean  basin,  leaving 
the  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the  stew-pan. 

Butter  thus  purified,  will  be  as  sweet  as  marrow  ; a very 
useful  covering  for  potted  meats,  &c.  and  for  frying  fish,  equal 
to  the  finest  Florence  oil,  for  which  purpose  it  is  commonly  used 
by  Catholics,  and  those  whose  religious  tenets  will  not  allow 
them  to  eat  viands  fried  in  animal  oil. 

German  Method  of  clarifying  and  preserving  Fresh  Butter. 

A valuable  article,  the  original  communication  of  an  ingeni- 
ous traveller,  who  resided  many  years  in  Germany.  ‘ The 
peculiar  advantage  of  clarified  butter,’  says  this  gentleman, 
e though  but  little  known  in  England,  is  unequalled  for  most 
culinary  purposes,  for  frying,  and  for  general  use  in  long  sea- 
voyages,  where  no  fresh  butter  is  to  be  had.  Indeed  this  puri- 
fied butter  is  equal  to  the  best  virgin  oils  of  Florence,  Aix,  or 
Lucca,  for  frying  in  perfection.  At  Vienna,  and  in  many 
other  parts  of  Germany,  it  is  sold  in  all  the  shops.  The  best 
is  purified  at  the  dairies,  during  the  cheapest  season,  and  sent 
to  market  in  barrels  and  tubs  ; it  is  then  clarified.  Set  a large 
clean  tinned  copper  vessel  on  a trivet,  over  a charcoal  fire ; and 
put  in  the  new  butter,  before  it  has  taken  any  ill  taste,  but  not 
in  large  portions  at  a time.  With  the  quantity  of  about  fifty 
pounds,  add  a large  onion,  peeled  and  cut  crossway.  The 
whole  must  be  closely  watched,  and  kept  skimming  the  mo- 
ment it  begins  to  boil ; and  the  fire  then  slackened,  that  it  may 
only  simmer  for  five  minutes  ; after  which,  if  it  cannot  be  sud- 
denly removed,  the  fire  to  be  immediately  extinguished.  The 
onion  then  taken  out,  the  butter  to  be  left  standing  till  every 
impurity  sinks  to  the  bottom  ; as  all  that  has  not  risen  to  the 
skimmer  never  fails  doing.  Large  tin  canisters,  stone  jars, 
or  wooden  vessels  made  air-tight,  holding  about  fifty  pounds 
each,  should  receive  the  liquid  butter,  and  be  kept  closely 
covered  up  for  use.  This  butter  should  be  constantly  taken 
out  as  it  is  wanted,  with  a wooden  spoon ; neither  the  hand, 
nor  arly  metal,  ever  suffered  to  touch  it.’ 

Burnt  Butter. 

Put  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter  into  a small  frying-pan; 
when  it  becomes  a dark  brown  colour,  add  to  it  a table-spoon- 
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ful  and  a half  of  good  vinegar,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt. — 
This  is  used  as  sauce  for  boiled  fish,  or  poached  eggs. 

Oiled  Butter. 

Put  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter  into  a sauce-pan,  set  it  at  a 
distance  from  the  fire,  so  that  it  may  melt  gradually,  till  it 
comes  to  an  oil,  and  pour  it  off  quietly  from  the  dregs. 

This  will  supply  the  place  of  olive  oil,  and  by  some  is  pre- 
ferred to  it,  either  for  salads,  or  frying. 

Parsley  and  Butter. 

Wash  some  parsley  very  clean,  and  pick  it  carefully  leaf  by 
leaf;  put  a tea-spoonful  of  salt  into  half  a pint  of  boiling  water* 
boil  the  parsley  about  ten  minutes,  drain  it  on  a sieve,  mince 
quite  fine,  and  then  bruise  it  to  a pulp. 

The  delicacy  and  excellence  of  this  elegant  and  innocent 
relish,  depends  upon  the  parsley  being  minced  very  fine;  put 
it  into  a sauce-boat,  and  mix  with  it  by  degrees  about  half  a 
pint  of  good  melted  butter,  only  do  not  put  so  much  flour  to 
it,  as  the  parsley  will  add  to  its  thickness : never  pour  parsley 
and  butter  over  boiled  things,  but  send  it  up  in  a boat. 

Gooseberry  Sauce. 

Top  and  tail  them  close,  with  a pair  of  scissars,  and  scald 
half  a pint  of  green  gooseberries,  drain  them  on  a hair  sieve, 
and  put  them  into  half  a pint  of  melted  butter. 

Some  add  grated  ginger  and  lemon  peel ; and  the  French, 
minced  fennel ; others  send  up  the  gooseberries  whole,  or  mash- 
ed, without  any  butter,  &c. 

Apple  Sauce. 

Pare  and  core  three  good  sized  baking  apples,  put  them 
into  a well-tinned  pint  sauce-pan,  with  two  table-spoonfuls  of 
cold  water;  cover  the  sauce-pan  close,  and  set  it  on  a trivet 
over  a slow  fire  a couple  of  hours  before  dinner ; some  apples 
will  take  a long  time  stewing,  others  will  be  ready  in  a quar- 
ter of  an  hour : when  the  apples  are  done  enough,  pour  off  the 
water,  let  them  stand  a few  minutes  to  get  dry ; then  beat 
them  up  with  a fork,  with  a bit  of  butter  about  as  bigas  a nut- 
meg, and  a tea-spoonful  of  powdered  sugar. 

10  2 m 
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Some  add  lemon  peel,  grated,  or  minced  fine ; others  boil  a 
bit  with  the  apples. 

Fennel  and  Butter  for  Mackerel,  fyc. 

This  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  parsley  and  butter, 
described  before. 

For  mackerel  sauce,  or  boiled  soles,  &c.  some  people  take 
equal  parts  of  fennel  and  parsley ; others  add  a sprig  of  mint, 
or  a couple  of  young  onions  minced  very  fine. 

Mackerel  Roe  Sauce. 

Boil  the  roes  of  mackerel,  (soft  roes  are  best,)  bruise  them 
with  a spoon  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  beat  up  with  a very  little 
pepper  and  salt,  and  some  fennel  and  parsley  boiled  and  chop- 
ped very  fine,  mixed  with  almost  half  a pint  of  thin  melted 
butter. 

Mushroom  catsup,  walnut  pickle,  or  soy,  may  be  added. 

Egg  Sauce. 

This  agreeable  accompaniment  to  roasted  poultry,  or  salted 
fish,  is  made  bjr  putting  three  eggs  into  boiling  water,  and 
boiling  them  for  about  twelve  minutes,  when  they  will  be  hard  : 
put  them  into  cold  water  till  you  want  them.  This  will  make 
the  yolks  firmer,  and  prevent  their  surface  turning  black,  and 
you  can  cut  them  much  neater  : use  only  two  of  the  whites ; 
cut  the  whites  into  small  dice,  the  yolks  into  bits  about  a quar- 
ter of  an  inch  square,  put  them  into  a sauce-boat,  pour  to  them 
half  a pint  of  melted  butter,  and  stir  them  together.  The 
melted  butter  for  egg  sauce  should  be  made  rather  thin. 

9 v 

Plum  Pudding  Sauce. 

A glass  of  sherry,  half  a glass  of  brandy,  and  two  tea- 
spoonfuls of  pounded  lump  sugar,  (a  very  little  grated  lemon 
peel  is  sometimes  added,)  in  a quarter  of  a pint  of  thick  melted 
butter : grate  nutmeg  on  the  top. 

Anchovy  Sauce. 

Pound  three  anchovies  in  a mortar  with  a little  bit  of  but- 
ter, rub  it  through  a double  hair  sieve  with  the  back  of  a wood- 
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en  spoon,  and  stir  it  into  almost  half  a pint  of  melted  butter. 
To  this  many  cooks  add  lemon  juice  and  cayenne. 

Keep  your  anchovies  well  covered.  First  tie  down  your  jar 
with  bladder  moistened  with  vinegar,  and  then  wiped  dry, — tie 
leather  over  that : when  you  open  a jar,  moisten  the  bladder, 
and  it  will  come  off  easily  : as  soon  as  you  have  taken  out  the 
fish,  replace  the  coverings, — the  air  soon  rusts  and  spoils  an- 
chovies. 

Garlic  Sauce. 

Pound  two  cloves  of  garlic  with  a piece  of  fresh  butter 
about  as  big  as  a nutmeg : rub  it  through  a double  hair  sieve, 
and  stir  it  into  half  a pint  of  melted  butter,  or  beef  gravy. 

Lemon  Sauce. 

Pare  a lemon,  and  cut  it  into  slices  twice  as  thick  as  a half- 
crown  piece ; divide  these  into  dice,  and  put  them  into  a quar- 
ter of  a pint  of  melted  butter. 

Some  cooks  mince  a bit  of  the  lemon  peel  (pared  very  thin) 
very  fine,  and  add  it  to  the  above. 

Caper  Sauce. 

To  make  a quarter  pint,  take  a table-spoonful  of  capers, 
and  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  vinegar. 

The  present  fashion  of  cutting  capers,  is  to  mince  one- 
third  of  them  very  fine,  and  divide  the  others  in  half;  put  them 
into  a quarter  of  a pint  of  melted  butter,  or  good  thickened 
gravy ; stir  them  the  same  way  as  you  did  the  melted  butter,  or 
it  will  oil. 

Some  boil,  and  mince  fine  a few  leaves  of  parsley,  or  cher- 
vil, and  add  these  to  the  sauce;  others  the  juice  of  half  a 
Seville  orange,  or  lemon. 

Keep  the  caper  bottle  very  closely  corked,  and  do  not  use 
any  of  the  caper  liquor ; if  the  capers  are  not  well  covered  with 
it,  they  will  immediately  spoil.  It  i$  an  excellent  ingredi- 
ent in  hashes,  &c.  The  Dutch  use  it  as  a fish  sauce,  mixing 
it  with  melted  butter. 

Mock  Caper  Sauce. 

Cut  some  pickled  green  peas,  French  beans,  gherkins,  or 
nasturtiums,  into  bits  the  size  of  capers;  put  them  into  half  a 
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pint  of  melted  butter,  with  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  lemon  juice, 
or  nice  vinegar. 


Oyster  Sauce. 

, Choose  plump  and  juicy  natives  for  this  purpose ; don’t  take 
them  out  ot  their  shell  till  you  put  them  into  the  stew-pan. 

To  make  good  oyster  sauce  for  half  a dozen  hearty  fish- 
eatets,  you  cannot  have  less  than  three  or  four  dozen  oysters. 
Save  their  liquor,  strain  it,  and  put  it  and  them  into  a stew- 
pan  ; as  soon  as  they  boil,  and  the  fish  plump,  take  them  off 
the  fire,  and  pour  the  contents  of  the  stew-pan  into  a sieve 
over  a clear  basin,  wash  the  stew-pan  out  with  hot  water,  and 
put  into  it  the  strained  liquor,  with  about  an  equal  quantity  of 
milk,  and  about  two  ounces  and  a half  of  butter,  with  which 
you  have  wen  rubbed  a large  table-spoonful  of  flour  ; give  it  a 
boil  up,  and  pour  it  through  a sieve  into  a basin,  (that  the 
sauce  may  be  quite  smooth,)  and  then  back  again  into  the  sauce- 
pan ; now  shave  the  oysters,  and  put  in  only  the  soft  part  of 
them,  (if  they  are  very  large  cut  them  in  half,)  and  set  them 
by  the  side  of  the  fire  to  keep  hot : if  they  boil  after,  they  will 
become  hard. 

If  you  have  not  liquor  enough,  add  a little  melted  butter, 
or  cream,  or  milk  beat  up  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  (this  must 
not  be  put  in  till  the  sauce  is  done.)  Some  barbarous  cooks  add 
pepper,  or  mace,  the  juice  or  peel  of  a lemon,  horseradish, 
essence  of  anchovy,  cayenne,  &c. 

It  will  very  much  heighten  the  flavour  of  this  sauce,  to 
pound  the  soft  part  of  half  .a  dozen,  (unboiled)  oysters,  rub  it 
through  a hair  sieve,  and  then  stir  it  into  the  sauce.  This  essence 
of  oyster  (and  for  some  palates  a few  grains  of  cayenne)  is  the 
only  addition  we  recommend. 

Preserved  Oysters,  or  Oyster  Powder. 

Open  the  oysters  carefully,  so  as  not  to  cut  them  except  in 
dividing  the  gristle  which  attaches  the  shells  ; put  them  into  a 
mortar,  and  when  you  have  got  as  many  as  you  can  convenient- 
ly pound  at  once,  add  about  two  drams  of  salt  to  a dozen  oysters; 
pound  them,  and  rub  them  through  the  back  of  a hair  sieve, 
and  put  them  into  a mortar  again,  with  as  much  flour  (which 
has  been  previously  thoroughly  dried)  as  will  make  them  into  a 
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paste,  roll  it  out  several  times,  and  lastly,  flour  it  and 
roll  it  out  the  thickness  of  a half  crown,  and  divide  it 
into  pieces  about  an  inch  square,  lay  them  in  a Dutch  oven, 
where  they  will  dry  so  gently  as  not  to  get  burned ; turn  them 
every  half  hour,  and  when  they  begin  to  dry,  crumble  them : 
they  will  take  about  four  hours  to  dry, — then  pound  them  fine, 
sift  them  and  put  into  bottles,  and  seal  them  over. 

To  make  half  a pint  of  sauce,  put  one  ounce  of  butter  into 
a stew-pan,  with  three  drams  of  oyster  powder,  and  six  table- 
spoonfuls of  milk  ; set  it  on  a slow  fire,  stir  it  till  it  boils,  and 
season  it  with  salt. 

This  powder,  if  made  with  plump  juicy  natives,  will 
abound  with  the  flavour  of  the  fish  ; and  if  closely  corked,  and 
kept  in  a dry  place,  will  remain  good  for  some  time. 

This  extract  is  a welcome  succedaneum  while  oysters  are 
out  of  season,  and  in  such  inland  parts  as  seldom  have  any,  is 
a valuable  addition  to  the  list  of  fish  sauces : it  is  equally  good 
with  boiled  fowl,  or  rump  steak, — and  sprinkled  on  bread  and 
butter  makes  a very  good  sandwich,  and  is  especially  worthy 
the  notice  of  country  housekeepers,  and  as  a store  sauce  for 
the  army  and  navy. 

Shrimp  Sauce. 

Shell  a pint  of  shrimps,  pick  them  clean,  wash  them,  and 
put  them  into  half  a pint  of  good  melted  butter. 

Some  stew  the  heads  and  shells  of  the  shrimps,  (with  or 
without  a blade  of  bruised  mace,)  for  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  strain  off  the  liquor  to  melt  the-hutter  with,  and  add  a little 
lemon  juice,  cayenne,  and  essence  of  anchovy,  or  soy,  cavice, 
Sec.  but  the  flavour  of  the  shrimp  is  so  delicate,  it  will  be 
overcome  by  any  of  those  additions. 

Lobster  Sauce. 

You  must  have  a hen  lobster,  on  account  of  the  live  spawn  : 
some  fishmongers  have  a cruel  custom  of  tearing  this  from  the 
fish,  before  they  are  boiled  ; lift  up  the  tail  of  the  lobster,  and 
see  that  it  has  not  been  robbed  of  its  eggs ; the  goodness  of 
your  sauce  depends  upon  its  having  a full  share  of  the  spawn 
in  it,  to  which  it  owes  not  merely  its  brilliant  red  colour,  but 
the  finest  part  of  its  flavour. 
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To  be  sure  the  lobster  is  fresh,  get  a live  one  if  you  can, 
and  boil  it : pick  out  the  spawn  and  the  red  coral  into  a mor- 
tar, add  to  it  half  an  ounce  of  butter,  pound  it  quite  smooth, 
and  rub  it  through  a hair  sieve  with  the  back  of  a wooden 
spoon  ; cut  the  meat  of  the  lobster  into  small  squares,  or  pull  it  to 
pieces  with  a fork,  put  the  pounded  spawn  into  as  much  melted 
butter  as  you  think  will  do,  and  stir  it  together  till  it  is  thorough- 
ly mixed  ; now  put  to  it  the  meat  of  the  lobster,  and  warm  it 
on  the  fire  ; take  care  it  does  not  boil,  which  will  spoil  its  com- 
plexion, and  its  brilliant  red  colour  will  immediately  fade. 

The  above  is  a very  easy  and  excellent  manner  of  making 
this  sauce. 

Some  use  strong  beef  or  veal  gravy  instead  of  melted  but- 
ter, adding  anchovy,  cayenne,  catsup,  cavice,  lemon  juice  or 
pickle,  or  wine,  &c. 

Save  a little  of  the  inside  red  coral  spawn,  and  rub  it 
through  a sieve  (without  butter:)  it  is  a very  ornamental  gar- 
nish to  sprinkle  over  fish  ; and  if  the  skin  is  broken,  (which 
Avill  sometimes  happen  to  the  most  careful  cook,  when  there  is 
a large  dinner  to  dress,  and  many  other  things  to  attend  to,) 
you  will  find  it  a convenient  and  elegant  veil,  to  conceal  your 
misfortune  from  the  prying  eyes  of  piscivorous  gourmands. 

Various  methods  have  been  tried  to  preserve  lobsters,  and 
lobster  spawn,  for  a store  sauce.  The  live  spawn  may  be  kept 
some  time  in  strong  salt  and  water,  or  in  an  ice-house.  The 
following  process  might,  perhaps,  preserve  it  longei . Put  it 
Into  a sauce-pan  of  boiling  water,  with  a large  spoonful  of  salt 
in  it,  and  let  it  boil  quick  for  five  minutes ; then  drain  it  on  d 
hair  sieve,  spread  it  out  thin  on  a plate,  and  set  it  in  a Dutch 
oven  till  it  is  thoroughly  dried,  grind  it  in  a clean  mill, 
and  packit  closely  in  well-stopped  bottles. 

Sauce  for  Lobster,  fyc. 

Bruise  the  yolks  of  two  hard  boiled  eggs  with  the  back  of 
a wooden  spoon,  or  rather  pound  them  in  a mortar,  with  a tea- 
spoonful of  water,  and  the  soft  inside  and  the  spawn  of  the 
lobster  rub  them  quite  smooth,  with  a tea-spoonful  of  made 
mustard,  two  table- spoonfuls  of  salad  oil,  and  five  of  vinegar  ; 
season  it  with  a very  little  Cayenne  pepper  and  some  salt. 

To  this,  elder  or  tarragon  vinegar,  or  anchovy  essence,  is 

occasionally  added. 
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Liver  and  Parsley  Sauce. 

Wash  the  liver  (it  must  be  perfectly  fresh)  of  a fowl  or 
rabbit,  and  boil  it  five  minutes  in  five  table-spoonfuls  of  water; 
chop  it  fine;  or  pound  or  bruise  it  in  a small  quantity  of  the 
liquor  it  was  boiled  in,  and  rub  it  through  a sieve  : wash  about 
one- third  the  bulk  of  parsley  leaves,  put  them  on  to  boil  in  a little 
boiling  water,  with  a tea- spoonful  of  salt  in  it ; lay  it  on  a hair 
sieve  to  drain,  and  mince  it  very  fine ; mix  it  with  the  liver, 
and  put  it  into  a quarter  pint  of  melted  butter,  and  warm  it 
up  ; do  not  let  it  boil. 

Lemon  and  Liver  Sauce. 

Pare  off  the  rind  of  a lemon,  or  of  a Seville  orange,  as  thin 
as  possible,  so  as  not  to  cut  off  any  of  the  white  with  it ; now 
cut  off  all  the  white,  and  cut  the  lemon  into  slices,  about  as 
thick  as  a couple  of  half-crowns ; pick  out  the  pips,  and  divide 
the  slices  into  small  squares  ; add  these,  and  a little  of  the 
peel  minced  very  fine,  to  the  liver,  prepared  as  directed  above, 
and  put  them  into  the  melted  butter,  and  warm  them  together, 
but  do  not  let  them  boil.  . » • 

' Some  cooks,  instead  of  pounding,  mince  the  liver  very  fine 
(with  half  as  much  bacon,)  and  leave  out  the  parsley  ; others 
add  the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  and  some  of  the  peel  grated, 
or  a tea-spoonful  of  tarragon  or  Chili  vinegar,  a table-spoon- 
ful of  white  wine,  or  a little  beaten  mace  or  nutmeg,  or  all- 
spice: if  you  wish  it  a little  more  lively  on  the  palate,  pound 
a shalot,  or  a few  leaves  of  tarragon  or  basil,  with  anchovy  or 
catsup,  or  cayenne. 

Fish  Sauce. 

Two  wine  glasses  of  port,  and  two  of  walnut  pickle  ; four 
of  mushroom  catsup ; half  a dozen  anchovies  pounded,  the 
like  number  of  eschalots  sliced  and  pounded  ; a table-spoon- 
ful of  soy,  and  half  a dram  of  Cayenne  pepper : let  them  sim- 
mer gently  for  ten  minutes,  strain  it,  and  when  cold,  put  it 
into  bottles,  well  corked  and  sealed  over : it  will  keep  for  a 
considerable  time. 

This  is  commonly  called  Quin’s  Sauce. 
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Liver  Sauce  for  Fish. 

Boil  the  liver  of  the  fish,  and  pound  it  in  a mortar  with  a 
little  flour ; stir  it  into  some  broth,  or  some  of  the  liquor  the 
fish  was  boiled  in,  or  melted  butter,  parsley,  and  a few  grains 
of  cayenne,--- a little  essence  of  anchovy,  or  soy,  or  catsup  ; 
give  it  a boil  up,  and  rub  it  through  a sieve  : you  may  add  a 
little  lemon  juice,  or  lemon  cut  in  dice. 

Celery  Sauce,  white. 

Pick  and  wash  two  heads  of  nice  white  celery,  cut  it  into 
pieces  about  an  inch  long ; stew  it  in  a pint  of  water,  and  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt,  till  the  celery  is  tender.  So  much  depends 
upon  the  age  of  the  celery,  we  cannot  give  any  precise  time  for 
this.  Young  fresh-gathered  celery  will  be  enough  if  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  ; old  will  sometimes  take  twice  as  long. 
Roll  an  ounce  of  butter  with  a table-spoonful  of  flour;  add 
this  to  half  a pint  of  cream,  and  give  it  a boil  up. 

Celery  Sauce,  Puree,  for  boiled  Turkey,  Veal,  Fowls,  fyc. 

Cut  small  half  a dozen  heads  of  nice  white  celery,  that  is 
quite  clean,  and  two  onions  sliced ; put  in  a two  quart  stew- 
pan,  with  a small  lump  of  butter ; sweat  them  over  a slow  fire 
till  quite  tender,  then  put  in  two  spoonfuls  of  flour,  half  a 
pint  of  water  (or  beef  or  veal  broth,)  salt  and  pepper,  and  a 
little  cream  or  milk ; boil  it  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  pass 
it  through  a fine  hair  sieve  with  the  back  of  a spoon. 

If  you  wish  for  celery  sauce,  when  celery  is  not  in  season, 
a quarter  of  a dram  of  celery  seed,  or  a little  essence  of  celery, 
will  impregnate  half  a pint  of  sauce  with  a sufficient  portion  of 
the  flavour  of  the  vegetable. 

Green,  or  Sorrel  Sauce. 

Wash  and  clean  a large  ponnet  of  sorrel,  put  it  into  a stew- 
pan  that  will  just  hold  it,  with  a bit  of  butter  the  size  of  an 
egg,  cover  it  close,  set  it  over  a slow  fire  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  pass  the  sorrel  with  the  back  of  a wooden  spoon  through  a 
hair  sieve,  season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a small  pinch  of 
powdered  sugar,  make  it  hot,  and  serve  up  under  lamb,  veal, 
sweetbreads,  &c.  &c.  Cayenne,  nutmeg,  and  lemon  juice,  are 
sometimes  added. 
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Tomata,  or  Love-apple  Sauce. 

Have  twelve  or  fifteen  tomatas,  ripe  and  red ; take  off  the 
stalk ; cut  them  in  half ; squeeze  them  enough  to  get  all 
the  water  and  seeds  out : put  them  into  a stew-pan,  with  a cap- 
sicum, and  two  or  three  table-spoonfuls  of  beef  gravy  ; set 
them  on  a slow  stove  for  an  hour,  or  till  properly  melted ; then 
rub  them  through  a tammis  into  a clean  stew-pan,  with  a little 
white  pepper  and  salt,  and  let  them  simmer  together  a few 
minutes. 

To  the  above  the  French  cooks  add  an  onion  or  eschalot,  a 
clove  or  two,  or  a little  tarragon  vinegar. 

Mock  Tomata  Sauce. 

The  only  difference  between  this  and  genuine  love-apple 
sauce,  is  the  substituting  the  pulp  of  apple  for  that  of  tomata, 
colouring  it  with  turmeric,  and  communicating  an  acid  flavour 
to  it  by  vinegar. 

Shalot  Sauce. 

Take  four  shalots,  and  make  it  in  the  same  manner  as  gar- 
lic sauce. 

Or,  you  may  make  this  sauce  more  extemporaneously,  by 
putting  two  table-spoonfuls  of  shalot  wine,  and  a sprinkling  of 
pepper  and  salt,  into  (almost)  half  a pint  of  thick  melted  butter. 

This  is  an  excellent  sauce  for  chops,  or  steaks.  Many  are 
very  fond  of  it  with  roasted  or  boiled  meat,  poultry,  &c. 

Shalot  Sauce,  for  boiled  Mutton. 

This  is  a very  frequent  and  satisfactory  substitute  for 
caper  sauce. 

Mince  four  shalots  very  fine,  and  put  them  into  a small 
sauce-pan,  with  almost  half  a pint  of  the  liquor  the  mutton  was 
boiled  in  ; let  them  boil  up  for  five  minutes ; then  put  in  a 
table-spoonful  of  vinegar,  a quarter  tea-spoonful  of  pepper,  a 
little  salt,  and  a bit  of  butter  (as  big  as  a walnut)  rolled  in 
flour ; shake  together,  till  it  boils. 

Some  cooks  add  a little  finely  chopped  parsley. 

Young  Onion  Sauce. 

Peel  a pint  of  button  onions,  and  put  them  in  water  till  you 
want  to  put  them  on  to  boil ; put  them  in  a stew-pan,  with  a 
10  2 n 
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quart  of  cold  water  ; let  them  boil  till  tender  ; they  will  take 
(according  to  their  size  and  age)  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour. 
\ ou  may  put  them  into  half  a pint  of  melted  butter. 

Onion  Sauce. 

Those  who  like  the  full  flavour  of  onions,  only  cut  off  the 
strings  and  tops  (without  peeling  off  any  of  the  skins,)  put 
them  into  salt  and  water,  and  let  them  lie  an  hour ; then  wash 
them,  put  them  into  a kettle  with  plenty  of  water,  and  boil 
them  till  they  are  tender:  now  skin  them,  pass  them  through 
a colander,  and  mix  a little  melted  butter  with  them. 

Some  mix  the  pulp  of  apples,  or  turnips,  with  the  onions  ; 
others  add  mustard  to  them. 

c • r • • • . 4 . , 

White  Onion  Sauce. 

The  following  is  a more  mild  and  delicate  preparation: — 
Take  half  a dozen  of  the  largest  and  whitest  onions,  (the 
Spanish  are  the  mildest,  but  these  can  only  be  had  from 
August  to  December,)  peel  them,  and  cut  them  in  half,  and 
lay  them  in  a pan  of  spring  water  for  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  then  boil  them  tender,  which  will  sometimes  take  an  hour ; 
drain  them  well  on  a hair  sieve,  lay  them  on  the  chopping- 
board  and  chop  and  bruise  them,  put  them  into  a clean  sauce- 
pan, with  some  butter  and  flour,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  salt, 
and  some  cream,  or  good  milk ; stir  it  till  it  boils;  then  rub 
the  whole  through  a tammis  or  sieve,  adding  cream  or  milk, 
to  make  it  the  consistence  you  wish. 

This  is  the  Usual  sauce  for  boiled  rabbits,  mutton,  or  tripe. 
There  must  be  plenty  of  it ; the  usual  expression  signifies  as 
much,  for  we  say,  smother  them  with  it. 

Brown  Oniin  Sauce,  - or  Onion  Gravy. 

Peel  and  slice  the  onions  (some  put  in  an  equal  quantity  of 
cucumber  or  celery)  into  a quart  stew-pan,  with  an  ounce  of 
butter  ; set  it  on  a slow  fire,  and  turn  the  onion  about  till  it  is 
very  lightly  browned ; now  gradually  stir  in  half  an  ounce  of 
flour  ; add  a little  broth,  and  a little  pepper  and  salt ; boil  it  up 
for  a few  minutes,  add  a table-spoonful  of  claret,  or  Port  wine, 
and  the  same  of  mushroom  catsup,  (you  may  sharpen  it  with  a 
little  lemon  juice  or  vinegar)  and  rub  it  through  a tammis,  or 
fine  sieve. 
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If  this  sauce  is  for  steaks,  shred  an  ounce  of  onions,  fry 
them  a nice  brown,  and  put  them  to  the  sauce  you  have  rubbed 
through  a tammis  ; or  some  very  small  round  young  silver 
button  onions,  peeled  and  boiled  tender,  and  put  in  whole  when 
your  sauce  is  done,  will  be  an  acceptable  addition. 

Spanish  or  Portugal  Onion  Sauce. 

These  excellent  large  and  mild  onions  make  admirable 
sauce  ; as  well  as  being  a most  delicious  food  when  roasted,  and 
eaten  only  with  pepper,  salt,  and  butter.  The  following  is 
one  of  the  best  methods  of  preparing  them  for  sauce.  After 
roasting  them  till  they  are  somewhat  more  than  half  done, 
peel  them,  and  add  some  good  thickened  gravy  or  coulis ; 
season  them  with  salt  and  Cayenne  pepper  ; and,  adding  a glass 
of  red  Port,  a small  quantity  of  powdered  loaf  sugar,  and 
the  juice  of  half  a lemon  for  four  large  onions,  boil  them  till 
tender,  mash  them  up  with  a little  butter,  and  send  them  to 
table  as  sauce  for  whatever  dish  may  be  thought  proper.  These 
onions  are  not  only  very  delicious,  but  they  are  particularly 
salubrious  and  nourishing. 

Sage  and  Onion,  or  Goose-stuffing  Sauce. 

Chop  very  fine  an  ounce  of  onion,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
green  sage  leaves,  put  them  into  a stew-pan  with  four  spoon- 
fuls of  water,  simmer  gently  for  ten  minutes,  then  put  in  a tea- 
spoonful of  pepper  and  salt,  and  one  ounce  of  fine  bread- 
crumbs ; mix  well  together;  then  pour  to  it  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  (broth,  or  gravy,  or)  melted  butter,  stir  well  together,  and 
simmer  it  a few  minutes  longer. 

This  is  a very  relishing  sauce  for  roast  pork,  geese,  or 
ducks ; or  green  peas  on  maigre  days, 

Green  Mint  Sauce. 

Wash  half  a handful  of  nice  young  fresh-gathered  green 
mint,  (to  this  some  add  one-third  the  quantity  of  parsley,) 
pick  the  leaves  from  the  stalks,  mince  them  very  fine,  and  put 
them  into  a sauce-boat,  with  a tea-spoonful  of  moist  sugar,  and 
four  table-spoonfuls  of  vinegar. 

This  is  the  usual  accompaniment  to  hot  lamb ; and  an 
equally  agreeable  relish  with  cold  lamb. 
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Mushroom  Sauce. 

Pick  and  peel  half  a pint  of  mushrooms  (the  smaller  the 
better,)  wash  them  very  clean,  and  put  them  into  a sauce-pan 
with  hall  a pint  of  veal  gravy  or  milk,  a little  pepper  and 
Salt,  and  an  ounce  of  butter  rubbed  with  a table-spoonful  of 
flour,  stir  them  together,  and  set  them  over  a gentle  fire,  to 
stew  slowly  till  tender  ; skim  and  strain  it. 

It  will  be  a great  improvement  to  this,  to  add  to  them  the 
juice  of  half  a dozen  mushrooms,  prepared  the  day  before,  by 
sprinkling  them  with  salt,  the  same  as  when  you  make  catsup. 

Much  as  we  love  the  flavour  of  mushrooms,  we  must  enter 
our  protest  against  their  being  eaten  in  substance,  when  the 
morbid  effects  they  produce  too  often  prove  them  worthy  of  the 
appellations  Seneca  gave  them,  “ Voluptuous  poison, — lethal 
luxury,”  &c.  And  we  caution  those  who  cannot  refrain  from 
indulging  their  palate  with  the  seducing  relish  of  this  deceitful 
fungus,  to  masticate  it  diligently. 

We  do  not  believe  that  mushrooms  are  nutritive;  every  one 
knows  they  are  often  dangerously  indigestible ; therefore  the 
rational  'epicure  will  be  content  with  extracting  the  flavour  from 
them,  which  is  obtained  in  the  utmost  perfection  by  the  pro- 
cess of  making  catsup. 

r / - ♦ • • 

Poor  Man’s  Sauce. 

Pick  a handful  of  parsley  leaves  from  the  stalks,  mince 
them  very  fine,  strew  over  a little  salt ; shred  fine  half  a dozen 
young  green  onions,  add  these  to  the  parsley,  and  put  them 
into  a sauce-boat,  with  three  table-spoonfuls  of  oil,  and  five  of 
vinegar ; add  some  ground  black  pepper  and  salt ; stir  together, 
and  send  it  up.  Pickled  French  beans  or  gherkins,  cut  fine, 
may  be  added,  or  a little  grated  horseradish. 

This  sauce  is  in  much  esteem  in  France,  where  people  of 
taste,  weary  of  rich  dishes,  to  obtain  the  charm  of  variety, 
occasionally  order  the  fare  of  the  peasant. 

The  Spaniard's  Garlic  Gravy. 

Slice  a pound  and  a half  of  veal,  or  beef,  pepper  and  salt 
it,  lay  it  in  a stew-pan  with  a couple  of  carrots  split,  and  four 
cloves  of  garlic  sliced,  a quarter  pound  of  sliced  ham,  and  a 
large  spoonful  of  water ; set  the  stew-pan  over  a gentle  fire, 
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and  watch  when  the  meat  begins  to  stick  to  the  pan ; when  it 
does,  turn  it,  and  let  it  be  very  well  browned,  (but  take  care  it  is 
not  at  all  burnt;)  then  dredge  it  with  flour,  and  pour  in  a quart 
of  broth,  a bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  a couple  of  cloves  bruised, 
and  slice  in  a lemon  ; set  it  on  again,  and  let  it  simmer  gently 
for  an  hour  and  a half  longer  ; then  take  off  the  fat,  and  strain 
the  gravy  from  the  ingredients,  by  pouring  it  through  a nap- 
kin, straining,  and  pressing  it  very  hard. 

Those  who  love  garlic,  will  find  ii  an  extremely  rich  relish. 

Sauce  for  boiled  Tripe , Calf’s-head , or  Cow-heel. 

Garlic  vinegar,  a table-spoonful ; of  mustard,  brown  sugar, 
and  black  pepper,  a tea-spoonful  each  ; stirred  into  half  a pint 
of  oiled  melted  butter. 

Sauce  Piquante. 

Pound  a table-spoonful  of  capers,  and  one  of  minced  par- 
sley, as  fine  as  possible ; then  add  the  yolks  of  three  hard  eggs, 
rub  them  well  together  with  a table-spoonful  of  mustard ; bone 
six  anchovies,  and  pound  them,  rub  them  through  a hair  sieve, 
and  mix  with  two  table-spoonfuls  of  oil,  one  of  vinegar,  one 
of  shalot  ditto,  and  a few  grains  of  Cayenne  pepper ; rub  all 
these  well  together  in  a mortal*,  till  thoroughly  incorporated, 
then  stir  them  into  half  a pint  of  gravy,  or  melted  butter,  and 
put  the  whole  through  a sieve. 

German  Horseradish  Sauce. 

This  famous  sauce,  so  relishing  to  eat  with  roast  or  boiled 
beef,  &c.  hot  as  well  as  cold,  is  thus  made; — Take  a large 
stick  of  horseradish,  quite  fresh  out  of  the  ground;  and, 
after  washing  and  scraping  it  clean,  and  cutting  away  the  ends 
with  all  impurities,  grate  it  fine  and  smooth,  on  a trencher,  by 
means  of  a large  and  sharp  round  grater : then,  putting  it  into 
a sauce-boat  or  tureen  with  a cover,  add  two  lumps  of  sugar, 
three  table-spoonfuls  of  boiling  broth,  or  even  water,  two  spoon- 
fuls of  the  best  vinegar,  and  a little  salt.  Mix  them  well  toge- 
ther, till  the  sugar  be  entirely  dissolved  and  completely  incor- 
porated. This  sauce,  though  immediately  fit  to  eat,  will 
remain  good  two  or  three  weeks,  provided  it  be  kept  closely 
covered. 
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Sauce  a-la  Ravigote. 

Put  a gill  of  good  broth  or  soup  into  a stew-pan,  with  half 
a spoonful  of  vinegar,  a little  salt  and  whole  pepper,  and  a bit 
ot  butter  about  the  size  of  a walnut  mixed  with  flour ; then, 
having  scalded  some  tarragon,  chervil,  pimpernel,  and  garden 
cresses,  for  a minute,  in  boiling  water,  squeeze  them  well, 
mince  them  very  small,  put  them  into  the  sauce,  thicken  it 
over  the  fire,  and  serve  it  up  with  any  dish  that  may  be  thought 
proper.  Ravigote,  in  French,  signifies  to  enliven  or  revive ; 
so  that  its  intention  may  be  usually  judged  by  the  name  it 
bears. 

Sauce  a-la  Poivrade. 

Put  into  a stew-pan  a piece  of  butter  about  the  size  of  an 
egg,  with  two  or  three  sliced  onions,  carrots,  and  parsnips,  a 
clove  of  garlic,  two  shalots,  two  cloves,  a laurel  leaf,  and 
some  thyme  and  basil : let  the  whole  be  placed  over  the  fire  till 
it  begins  to  brown,  and  then  put  in  a good  pinch  of  flour 
mingled  with  a glass  of  red  wine,  about  as  much  water,  and  a 
spoonful  of  vinegar.  When  it  has  boiled  half  an  hour,  skim 
it,  and  pass  it  through  a sieve ; season  well  with  cayenne  or 
long  pepper,  and  salt ; and  serve  it  up  with  whatever  it  may 
seem  to  suit.  Poivrade,  literally,  is  a sauce  composed  of  pep- 
per and  vinegar  ; but  it  more  particularly  implies  being  well 
peppered  or  highly  seasoned. 

Sauce  a-V Italienne. 

Put  two  large  spoonfuls  of  sweet  oil  into  a stew-pan,  some 
mushrooms  cut  small,  a bunch  of  parsley,  some  scallions,  half 
a laurel  leaf,  a clove  of  garlio,  and  two  cloves.  Put  the 
whole  on  the  fire,  and  add  a pinch  of  flour  mingled  with  white 
wine,  a little  broth  or  coulis,  saJl,  and  whole  pepper ; let 
them  boil  half  an  hour,  skim  off  the  fat,  take  out  the  herbs, 
&c.  and  serve  it  up  If  too  thin,  put  in  a little  flour,  and  a 
spoonful  or  two  of  juice  of  onions.  This  is  a French  sauce  after 
the  Italian  manner,  as  the  name  expresses.  The  Italians,  in- 
deed, are  quite  as  famous  for  numerous  sauces  as  the  French 
themselves. 
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Chevreuil  Sauce. 

This  sauce,  like  its  name,  is  probably  of  French  origin, 
being  used  for  the  chevreuil,  or  roebuck.  It  is  thus  made  : — 
Put  a small  piece  of  butter  into  a stew-pan,  with  some  chop- 
ped parsley,  shalots,  thyme,  mushrooms,  and  a few  spoonfuls 
of  gravy  or  brown  stock  ; after  slowly  simmering  them  for 
almost  a quarter  of  an  hour,  add  a sufficient  quantity  of  flour 
to  imbibe  all  the  butter,  and  continue  stirring  it  a few  minutes 
longer  over  the  fire.  Then  put  to  it  a pint  of  stock  ; stir  it  well, 
till  it  has  boiled  a little  together;  and,  taking  it  off  the  fire, 
squeeze  in  some  lemon  juice,  and  add  a tea-spoonful  of  sifted 
loaf  sugar  and  a small  quantity  of  pepper  and  salt,  to  give  it  a 
more  piquant  flavour. 

Fried  Parsley. 

Let  it  be  nicely  picked  and  washed,  then  put  into  a 
cloth,  and  swung  backwards  and  forwards  till  it  is  perfectly 
dry  ; put  it  into  a pan  of  hot  fat,  fry  it  quick,  and  have  a slice 
ready  to  take  it  out  the  moment  it  is  crisp,  (in  another  moment 
it  will  be  spoilt ;)  put  it  on  a sieve,  or  coarse  cloth,  before  the 
fire  to  drain. 

Crisp  Parsley. 

Pick  and  wash  young  parsley,  shake  it  in  a dry  cloth  to 
drain  the  water  from  it;  spread  it  on  a sheet  of  clean  paper,  in 
a Dutch  oven  before  the  fire,  and  turn  it  frequently  until  it  is 
quite  crisp.  This  is  a much  more  easy  way  of  preparing  it 
than  frying  it,  which  is  not  seldom  ill  done. 

It  is  a very  pretty  garnish  for  lamb  chops,  fish,  &c. 

Fried  Bread  Sippets. 

Cut  a slice  of  bread  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick, 
divide  it  with  a sharp  knife  into  pieces  two  inches  square ; 
shape  these  into  triangles  or  crosses : put  some  very  clean  fat 
into  an  iron  frying-pan ; when  it  is  hot,  put  in  the  sippets,  and 
fry  them  a delicate  light  brown ; take  them  up  with  a fish  slice, 
and  drain  them  well  from  fat,  turningthem  occasionally;  this  will 
take  a quarter  of  an  hour.  Keep  the  pan  at  such  a distance 
from  the  fire,  that  the  fat  may  be  hot  enough  to  brown  with- 
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out  burning;  this  is  a requisite  precaution  in  frying  delicate 
thin  things. 

These  are  a pretty  garnish,  and  very  welcome  accompani- 
ment and  improvement  to  the  finest  made  dishes  : they  may 
also  be  sent  up  with  peas  and  other  soups  ; but  when  intended 
for  soups,  the  bread  must  be  cut  into  bits,  about  half  an  inch 
square.  If  they  are  not  done  very  delicately  clean  and  dry, 
they  are  uneatable. 

Fried  Bread  Crumbs. 

Rub  bread  (which  has  been  baked  two  days)  through  a wire 
sieve,  or  colander ; or  you  may  rub  them  in  a cloth  till  they 
are  as  fine  as  if  they  had  been  grated,  and  sifted ; put  them 
into  a stew-pan  with  a couple  of  ounces  of  butter,  place  it  over 
a moderate  fire,  and  stir  them  about  with  a wooden  spoon  till 
they  are  the  colour  of  a guinea  ; spread  them  on  a sieve,  and 
let  them  stand  ten  minutes  to  drain,  turning  them  frequently. 

Fried  crumbs  are  sent  up  with  roasted  sweetbreads,  or 
larks,  pheasants,  partridges,  woodcocks,  and  grouse,  or  moor 
game,  especially  if  they  have  been  kept  long  enough. 

Rice  Sauce. 

Steep  a quarter  pound  of  rice  in  a pint  of  milk,  with 
onion,  pepper,  &c.  When  the  rice  is  quite  tender  (take  out 
the  spice,)  rub  it  through  a sieve  into  a clean  stew-pan ; if 
too  thick,  put  a little  milk  or  cream  to  it. 

This  is  a very  delicate  white  sauce ; and  at  elegant  tables, 
is  frequently  served  instead  of  bread  sauce. 

Browning. 

This  article  is  very  convenient  to  colour  those  soups  or 
sauces,  of  which  it  is  supposed  their  deep  brown  complexion 
denotes  the  strength  and  savouriness  of  the  composition. 

Put  half  a pound  of  pounded  lump  sugar,  and  a table- 
spoonful of  water,  into  a clean  iron  sauce-pan ; set  it  over  a 
slow  fire,  and  keep  stirring  it  with  a wooden  spoon  till  it  be- 
comes a bright  brown  colour,  and  begins  to  smoke;  then  add  to 
it  an  ounce  of  salt,  and  dilute  it  by  degrees  with  water,  till  it 
is  the  thickness  of  soy ; let  it  boil,  take  off  the  scum,  and 
strain  the  liquor  into  bottles,  which  must  be  well  stopped : if 
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you  have  not  any  of  this  by  you,  and  you  wish  to  darken  the 
colour  of  your  sauces,  pound  a tea-spoonful  of  lump  sugar, 
and  put  into  an  iron  spoon,  with  as  much  water  as  will  dissolve 
it;  hold  it  over  a quick  fire  till  it  becomes  of  a very  dark 
brown  colour  ; mix  it  with  the  soup,  &c.  while  it  is  hot. 

Most  of  the  preparations  under  this  title  are  a medley  of 
burnt  butter,  spices,  catsup,  wine,  &c.  We  recommend  the 
rational  epicure  to  be  content  with  the  natural  colour  of  soups 
and  sauces,  which,  to  a well  educated  palate,  are  much  more 
agreeable,  without  any  of  these  empyreumatic  additions  : how- 
ever they  may  please  the  eye,  they  plague  the  stomach  most 
grievously. 

Some  cooks  calcine  bones,  till  they  are  as  black  as  a coal, 
and  throw  them  hissing  hot  into  the  stew  pan,  to  give  a brown 
colour  to  their  broths.  These  ingredients,  under  the  appear- 
ance of  a nourishing  gravy,  envelope  our  food  with  stimulating 
acid  and  corrosive  poison. 

Roux  or  thickening,  if  not  made  very  carefully,  produces 
exactly  the  same  effect ; and  the  juices  of  beef,  or  veal,  burnt 
over  a hot  fire,  to  give  a rich  colour  to  soup  or  sauces,  grievous- 
ly offend  the  stomach,  and  create  the  most  distressing  indiges- 
tions. 

The  judicious  cook  will  refuse  the  help  of  these  incendiary 
articles ; which  ignorance  or  quackery  only  employ,  not  only 
at  the  expense  of  the  credit  of  the  cook,  but  the  health  of  her 
employers. 

Wow  Wow  Sauce  for  Steived  or  Bouilli  Beef. 

Chop  some  parsley  leaves  very  finely,  quarter  two  or  three 
pickled  cucumbers,  or  walnuts,  and  divide  them  into  small 
squares,  and  set  them  by  ready  ; put  into  a sauce-pan  a bit  of 
butter  as  big  as  an  egg  ; when  it  is  melted,  stir  to  it  a table- 
spoonful of  fine  flour,  and  about  half  a pint  of  the  broth  in 
which  the  beef  was  boiled  ; add  a table-spoonful  of  vinegar, 
the  like  quantity  of  mushroom  catsup,  or  Port  wine,  or  both, 
and  a tea-spoonful  of  made  mustard ; let  it  simmer  together  till 
it  is  as  thick  as  you  wish  it,  put  in  the  parsley  and  pickles  to 
get  warm,  and  pour  it  over  the  beef, — or  rather  send  it  up  in  a 
sauce  tureen. 

10'  2 o 
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Beef  Gravy  Sauce,  or  Brown  Sauce  for  Ragouts,  Game, 
Poultry,  Fish,  SfC. 

Furnish  a thick  and  well-tinned  stew-pan  with  a thin  slice 
of  fat  ham  or  bacon,  or  an  ounce  of  butter,  and  a middling 
sized  onion  ; on  this  lay  a pound  of  nice  juicy  gravy  beef, 
(as  the  object  in  making  gravy  is  to  extract  the  nutritious  suc- 
culence of  the  meat,  it  must  be  beaten  to  comminute  the  con- 
taining vessels,  and  scored  to  augment  the  surface  to  the  action 
of  the  water,)  cover  the  stew-pan,  and  set  it  on  a slow  fire ; 
when  the  meat  begins  to  brown,  turn  it  about,  and  let  it  get 
slightly  browned,  (but  take  care  it  is  not  at  all  burnt:)  then 
pour  in  a pint  and  a half  of  boiling  water ; set  the  pan  on  the 
fire ; when  it  boils,  carefully  catch  the  scum,  and  then  put  in 
a crust  of  bread  toasted  brown,  (don’t  burn  it)  a sprig  of  win- 
ter savory,  or  lemon  thyme  and  parsley,  a roll  of  thin  cut 
lemon  peel,  a dozen  berries  of  allspice,  and  a dozen  of  black 
pepper  ; cover  the  stew-pan  close,  and  let  it  stew  very  gently 
for  about  two  hours,  then  strain  it  through  a sieve  into  a basin. 
Now,  if  you  wish  to  thicken  it,  set  a clean  stew-pan  over  a 
slow  fire,  with  about  an  ounce  of  butter  in  it ; when  it  is  melt- 
ed, dredge  to  it  (by  degrees)  as  much  flour  as  will  dry  it  up, 
stirring  them  well  together  ; when  thoroughly  mixed,  pour  in 
a little  of  the  gravy,  stir  it  well  together,  and  add  the  remain- 
der by  degrees  : set  it  over  the  fire ; let  it  simmer  gently  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  longer,  and  skim  off  the  fat,  &c.  as 
it  rises  ; when  it  is  about  as  thick  as  cream,  squeeze  it  through 
a tammis,  or  fine  sieve,  and  you  will  have  a fine  rich 
brown  sauce,  at  a very  moderate  expense,  and  without  much 
trouble. 

If  you  wish  to  make  it  still  more  relishing, — if  it  is  for 
poultry,  you  may  pound  the  liver  with  a bit  of  butter,  rub  it 
through  a sieve,  and  stir  it  into  the  sauce  when  you  put  in  the 
thickening.  For  a ragout,  or  game,  add  at  the  same  time  a 
table-spoonful  of  mushroom  catsup,  the  juice  of  half  a lemon, 
and  a roll  of  the  rind  pared  thin,  a table-spoonful  of  port,  or 
other  wine,  (claret  is  best,)  add  a few  grains  of  Cayenne  pep- 
per ; or  use  double  the  quantity  of  meat,  or  add  a bit  of  glaze, 
or  portable  soup. 
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Orange  Gravy  Sauce,  for  Wild  Ducks,'  Widgeon,  Teal,  fyc. 

Set  on  a sauce-pan  with  half  a pint  of  veal  gravy,  add  to 
it  half  a dozen  leaves  of  basil,  a small  onion,  and  a roll  of 
orange  or  lemon  peel,  and  let  it  boil  up  for  a few  minutes,  and 
strain  it  off.  Put  to  the  clear  gravy  the  juice  of  a Seville 
orange,  or  lemon,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  the  same  of  pep- 
per, and  a glass  of  red  wine ; send  it  up  hot.  Eschalot  and 
cayenne  may  be  added.  This  is  an  excellent  sauce  for  all  kinds 
of  wild  water  fowl. 

The  common  way  of  gashing  the  breast,  and  squeezing  in 
an  orange,  cools  and  hardens  the  flesh,  and  compels  every  one 
to  eat  duck  that  way ; some  people  like  wild  fowl  very  little 
done,  and  without  any  sauce. 

Gravies  should  always  be  sent  up  in  a boat ; they  keep  hot 
longer  ; and  it  leaves  it  to  the  choice  of  the  company  to  par- 
take it  or  not. 


Bonne  Bouche,  for  Goose,  Duck,  or  Roast  Pork. 

Mix  a tea-spoonful  of  made  mustard,  a salt-spoonful  of 
salt,  and  a few  grains  of  cayenne,  in  a large  wine-glassful  of 
claret,  or  Port  wine ; pour  it  into  the  goose  by  a slit  in  the 
apron,  just  before  serving  up  ; or,  as  all  the  company  may  not 
like  it,  stir  it  into  a quarter  of  a pint  of  thick  melted  butter,  or 
thickened  gravy,  and  send  it  up  in  a boat. 


Robert  Sauce  for  Steaks,  Roast  Pork , or  .Geese,  fyc. 

Put  an  ounce  of  butter  into  a pint  stew-pan  ; when  it  is 
melted,  add  to  it  half  an  ounce  of  onion  minced  very  fine: 
turn  it  with  a wooden  spoon,  till  it  takes  a light  brown  colour, 
then  stir  in  a table-spoonful  of  flour,  a table-spoonful  of 
mushroom  catsup,  (with  or  without  the  like  quantity  of  Port 
wine,)  half  a pint  of  broth,  or  water,  and  a quarter  of  a tea- 
spoonful of  pepper,  the  same  of  salt ; give  them  a boil,  then 
add  a tea-spoonful  of  mustard,  and  the  juice  of  half  a lemon, 
or  one  or  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  or  basil. 

The  French  call  this  Sauce  Robert,  (from  the  name  of  the 
cook  who  invented  it,)  and  are  very  fond  of  it  with  many 
things. 
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Unit  on  Sauce. 

Grate  some  horseradish,  or  scrape  it  very  fine.  Add  to  it 
a little  made  mustard,  some  pounded  white  sugar,  and  four 
large  spoonfuls  of  vinegar.  Serve  it  up  in  a saucer : this  is 
good  with  hot  or  cold  roast  beef. 

Turtle  Sauce. 

Put  into  your  stew-pan  a pint  of  beef  gravy  thickened, 
a wine-glass  of  Madeira,  the  juice  and  peel  of  half  a lemon, 
a few  leaves  of  basil,  an  eschalot  quartered,  a few  grains  of 
Cayenne  pepper,  or  curry  powder,  and  a little  essence  of  an- 
chovy ; let  them  simmer  together  for  five  minutes,  and  strain 
through  a tammis ; you  may  introduce  a dozen  turtle  force- 
meat balls,  &c. 

This  is  the  sauce  for  boiled  or  hashed  calf’s  head,  stewed 
veal,  or  any  dish  you  dress  turtle  fashion. 

Wine  Sauce,  for  Venison  or  Hare. 

A quarter  of  a pint  of  claret  or  Port  wine,  the  same  quan- 
tity of  plain  unflavoured  mutton  gravy,  and  a table-spoonful  of 
currant  jelly;  let  it  just  boil  up,  and  send  it  to  table  in  a 
sauce-boat. 


Sharp  Sauce  for  Venison. 

Put  into  a silver,  or  very  clean  and  well-tinned  sauce-pan, 
half  a pint  of  the  best  white  wine  vinegar,  and  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  loaf-sugar  pounded  ; set  it  over  the  fire,  and  let  it 
simmer  gently  : skim  it  carefully,  pour  it  through  a tammis  or 
fine  sieve,  and  send  it  up  in  a basin. 

Some  people  like  this  better  than  the  sweet  wine  sauces. 

Sweet  Sauce  for  Venison  or  Hare. 

Put  some  currant  jelly  into  a stew-pan  ; when  it  is  melted, 
pour  it  into  a sauce-boat.  Many  send  it  to  table  without 
melting. 

This  is  a more  salubrious  relish  than  either  spice  or  salt, 
and  when  the  palate  protests  against  animal  food  unless  its 
flavour  be  masked:  currant  jelly  is  a good  accompaniment  to 
roasted  or  hashed  meats. 
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Old  Sauce  for  Venison. 

An  old  favourite  sauce  for  venison  is  still  occasionally  made 
in  the  following  manner  : Simmer,  in  a pint  of  red  wine,  half 
a pound  of  powdered  sugar,  and  a stick  of  cinnamon,  till  the 
liquor  becomes  tolerably  thick,  but  without  boiling ; then  cut 
some  bread  into  dice,  soften  it  in  water,  put  it  into  the  sauce, 
take  out  the  cinnamon,  and  boil  the  rest  up  together.  Some- 
times, the  bread  is  at  first  boiled  with  the  wine  and  the  spice  till 
quite  smooth,  and  the  sugar  only  introduced  on  taking  out  the 
cinnamon  ; when  it  is  boiled  up,  and  beaten  into  what  is  called 
the  old  pap  sauce  for  venison. 

Cheap  Ham  Stock  for  Gravies  and  Sauces. 

Take  a ham  bone,  when  nearly  done  with ; pick  out  all  the 
bits  of  meat  which  are  not  rusty,  whether  fat  or  lean  ; smash 
the  bone  to  pieces,  beat  the  meat  with  a rolling-pin,  and  put 
the  whole  into  a sauce- pan,  over  a slow  fire,  with  about  a quar- 
ter of  a pint  of  broth  or  gravy.  Stir  it  well  continually,  to 
prevent  it  sticking  to  the  bottom  ; and,  when  it  has  been  on 
some  time,  add  a small  quantity  of  sweet  herbs,  a little  pep- 
per, and  half  a pint  of  beef  gravy : then  cover  it  up,  and  let 
it  continue  gently  to  stew  till  the  herbs  give  it  a good  flavour. 
It  is  then  to  be  strained  off,  and  carefully  kept  .to  improve  rich 
gravy,  or  sauces  of  almost  every  description  ; being,  in  fact, 
a sort  of  essence  of  ham,  though  thus  easily  and  cheaply  ob- 
tained. 

Grill  Sauce. 

To  half  a pint  of  beef  gravy,  add  an  ounce  of  fresh  butter, 
and  a table-spoonful  of  flour,  previously  well  rubbed  together, 
the  same  of  mushroom,  or  walnut  catsup,  two  tea-spoonfuls  of 
lemon  juice,  one  of  made  mustard,  one  of  minced  capers, 
half  a ore  of  black  pepper,  a quarter  of  the  rind  of  a lemon, 
grated  very  thin,  a tea-spoonful  of  essence  of  anchovies,  and 
a little  siialot  wine,  or  a very  small  piece  of  minced  shalot, 
and  a little  Chili  vinegar,  or  a few  grains  of  cayenne ; simmer 
together  for  a few  minutes,  and  pour  a little  of  it  oyer  the  grill, 
and  send  up  the  rest  in  a sauce  tureen. 
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Sauce  a-lu  Tartare. 

Pound  in  a mortar  three  hard  yolks  of  eggs,  put  them  into 
a basin,  and  add  half  a table-spoonful  of  made  mustard,  and 
a little  pepper  and  salt ; pour  to  it  by  degrees,  stirring  it  fast 
all  the  while,  about  two  wine-glassfuls  of  salad  oil;  stir  it  to- 
gether till  it  comes  to  a good  thickness. 

A little  tarragon  or  chervil  minced  very  finely,  and  a little 
vinegar,  may  be  added. 

Sauce  for  Steaks,  or  Chops,  Cutlets , £$c. 

Take  your  chops  out  of  the  frying-pan  ; for  a pound  of 
meat,  keep  a table-spoonful  of  the  fat  in  the  pan,  or  put  in 
about  an  ounce  of  butter ; put  to  it  as  much  flour  as  will  make  it 
a paste,  rub  it  well  together  over  the  fire  till  they  are  a little 
brown,  then  add  as  much  boiling  water  as  will  reduce  it  to  the 
thickness  of  good  cream,  and  a table-spoonful  of  mushroom, 
or  walnut  catsup,  or  browning:  let  it  boil  together  a few  mi- 
nutes, and  pour  it  through  a sieve  to  the  steaks,  &c. 

Sauce  for  Hashes  of  Mutton,  or  Beef. 

Chop  the  bones  and  fragments  of  the  joint,  &c.  and  put 
them  into  a stew-pan,  and  cover  them  with  boiling  water,  six 
berries  of  black  pepper,  the  same  of  allspice,  a small  bundle 
• of  parsley,  half  a head  of  celery  cut  in  pieces,  and  a small 
sprig  of  savory,  or  lemon  thyme,  or  sweet  marjoram;  cover 
up,  and  let  it  simmer  gently  for  half  an  hour. 

Slice  half  an  ounce  of  onion,  and  put  it  into  a stew-pan 
with  an  ounce  of  butter,  fry  it  over  a sharp  fire  for  about  a 
couple  of  minutes,  till  it  takes  a little  colour ; then  stir  in  as 
much  flour  as  will  make  it  a stiff  paste,  and  by  degrees  mix 
with  it  the  gravy  you  have  made  from  the  bones,  &c.  Let  it 
boil  very  gently  for  about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  till  it  is  the 
consistence  of  thick  cream  ; strain  it  through  a tammis  or  sieve 
into  a basin  ; put  it  back  into  the  stew-pan.  To  season  it,  cut 
in  a few  pickled  onions,  or  walnuts,  or  a couple  of  gherkins, 
and  a table-spoonful  of  mushroom  catsup,  or  walnut,  or  other 
pickle  liquor,  or  some  capers  and  caper  liquor,  or  a table- 
spoonful of  ale,  or  a little  shalot,  or  tarragon  vinegar ; cover 
the  bottom  of  the  dish  with  sippets  of  bread,  (that  they  may 
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become  savoury  reservoirs  of  gravy,)  which  some  toast  and 
cut  into  triangles.  You  may  garnish  it  with  fried  bread  sippets. 

To  hash  meat  in  perfection,  it  should  be  laid  in  this  gravy 
only  just  long  enough  to  get  properly  warm  through.  If  any 
of  the  gravy  that  was  sent  up  with,  or  ran  from  the  joint  when 
it  was  roasted,  be  left,  it  will  be  a great  improvement  to  the 
hash. 

Sauce  for  Hashed  or  Minced  Veal. 

Take  the  bones  of  cold  roast  or  boiled  veal,  dredge  them 
well  with  flour,  and  put  them  into  a stew-pan,  with  a pint  and 
a half  of  broth  or  water,  a small  onion,  a little  grated  or 
finely  minced  lemon  peel,  or  the  peel  of  a quarter  of  a small 
lemon,  pared  as  thin  as  possible,  half  a tea-spoonful  of  salt, 
and  a blade  of  pounded  mace ; to  thicken  it,  rub  a table-spoon- 
ful of  flour  into  half  an  ounce  of  butter;  stir  it  into  the  broth, 
aud  set  it  on  the  fire,  and  let  it  boil  very  gently  for  about  half 
an  hour,  strain  through  a tammis  or  sieve,  and  it  is  ready  to. 
put  to  the  veal  to  warm  up,  which  is  to  be  done  by  placing  the 
stew-pan  by  the  side  of  the  fire.  Squeeze  in  half  a lemon,  and 
cover  the  bottom  of  the  dish  with  toasted  bread  sippets  cut  into 
triangles,  and  garnish  the  dish  with  slices  of  ham  or  bacon. 

Bechamel,  commonly  called  White  Sauce. 

Cut  in  square  pieces,  half  an  inch  thick,  two  pounds  of  lean 
veal,  half  a pound  of  lean  ham ; melt  in  a stew-pan  two  ounces 
of  butter ; when  melted,  let  the  whole  simmer  until  it  is  ready 
to  catch  at  the  bottom,  (it  requires  great  attention,  as  if  it  hap- 
pen to  catch  at  the  bottom  of  the  stew-pan,  it  will  spoil  the 
look  of  your  sauce,)  then  add  to  it  three  table-spoonfuls  of  flour; 
when  well  mixed,  add  to  it  three  pints  of  broth  or  water,— pour 
a little  at  a time,  that  the  thickening  be  smooth,  stir  it  until  it 
boil,  put  the  stew-pan  on  the  corner  of  the  stove  to  boil  gently 
for  two  hours,  season  it  with  four  cloves,  one  onion,  twelve 
peppercorns,  a blade  of  mace,  a few  mushrooms,  and  a fagot 
made  of  parsley,  a sprig  of  thyme,  and  a bay  leaf.  Let  the 
sauce  reduce  to  a quart,  skim  the  fat  off,  and  strain  it  through 
a tammis  cloth. 

To  make  a bechamel  sauce,  add  to  a quart  of  the  above  a 
pint  of  good  cream, — stir.it  until  it  is  reduced  to  a good  thick- 
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ness ; a few  mushrooms  give  a good  flavour  to  that  sauce ; strain 
it  through  a tammis  cloth. 

Bechamel  implies  a thick  white  sauce,  approaching  to  a 
batter,  and  lakes  its  name  from  a wealthy  French  marquis, 
famous  for  his  patronage  of  les  Officiers  de  Bouche,  who  have 
immortalized  him,  by  calling  by  his  name  this  delicate  com- 
position. 

Most  of  the  French  sauces  take  their  name  from  the  per- 
son whose  palate  they  first  pleased,  as  a-la  Maintenon  ; or  from 
some  famous  cook  who  invented  them,  as  Sauce  Robert,  — a-la 
Montizeur,  &c. 

A more  Economical  Method  of  making  a Pint  of  White  Sauce. 

Put  equal  parts  of  broth  and  milk  into  a stew-pan  with  an 
onion  and  a blade  of  mace, — set  on  the  fire  to  boil  ten  minutes, 
have  ready  and  rub  together  on  a plate  an  ounce  of  flour  and 
butter,  put  it  into  the  stew-pan,  stir  it  well  till  it  boils  up, 
then  stand  it  near  the  fire  or  stove,  stirring  it  every  now  and 
then  till  it  becomes  quite  smooth,  then  strain  it  through  a sieve 
into  a basin,  put  it  back  into  the  stew-pan,  season  it  with  salt 
and  the  juice  of  a small  lemon,  beat  up  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs  well  with  about  three  table-spoonfuls  of  milk,  strain  it 
through  a sieve  into  your  sauce,  stir  it  well,  and  keep  it  near 
the  fire  ; but  be  sure  and  do  not  let  it  boil,  for  it  will  curdle. 

This  is  a convenient  veil  for  boiled  fowls,  &c.  whose  com- 
plexions are  not  inviting. 

Mustard. 

Mix  (by  degrees,  by  rubbing  together  in  a mortar)  the  best 
Durham  flour  of  mustard  with  cold  water,  in  which  scraped 
horseradish  has  been  boiled ; rub  it  well  together  till  it  is  per- 
fectly smooth  ; it  will  keep  in  a stone  jar  closely  stopped,  for 
a fortnight ; only  put  as  much  into  the  mustard  pot  as  will  be 
used  in  a day  or  two. 

The  ready  made  mustard,  prepared  at  the  oil  shops,  is  mix- 
ed with  about  one-fourth  part  salt : this  is  done  to  preserve  if, 
if  it  is  to  be  kept  long  ; otherwise,  by  all  means  omit  it.  The 
best  way  of  eating  salt  is  in  substance. 

We  believe  mustard  is  the  best  of  all  the  stimulants  that  are 
employed  to  give  energy  to  the  digestive  organs.  Some  opu- 
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lent  epicures  mix  it  with  sherry  or  Madeira  wine,  or  distilled 
or  flavoured  vinegar,  instead  of  horseradish  water. 

Mustard  in  a Minute. 

* * * *' 

Mix  very  gradually,  and  rub  together  in  a mortar,  an  ounce 
of  flour  of  mustard,  with  three  table-spoonfuls  of  milk,  (cream 
is  better,)  half  a tea-spoonful  of  salt,  and  the  same  of  sugar ; 
rub  them  well  together  till  quite  smooth.  Mustard  made  in 
this  manner  is  not  at  all  bitter,  and  is  therefore  instantly  ready 
for  the  table. 

It  has  been  said  that  flour  of  mustard  is  sometimes  adulte- 
rated with  common  flour,  &c. 

Keeping  Mustard. 

Dissolve  three  ounces  of  salt  in  a quart  of  boiling  water, 
and  pour  it  hot  upon  two  ounces  of  scraped  horseradish ; close- 
ly cover  down  the  jar,  and  let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours  : 
strain,  and  mix  it  by  degrees  with  the  best  Durham  flour  of 
mustard,  beat  well  together  till  quite  smooth  and  of  the  pro- 
per thickness ; put  into  a wide-mouthed  bottle,  and  stop  it 
closely. 

Cayenne  Pepper. 

Foreign  Cayenne  pepper  is  an  indiscriminate  mixture  of  the 
powder  of  the  dried  pods  of  many  species  of  capsicums,  espe- 
cially of  the  bird  pepper,  which  is  the  hottest  of  all.  As  it 
comes  to  us  from  the  West  Indies,  it  changes  the  infusion  of 
turnsole  to  a beautiful  green,  probably  owing  to  the  salt  which 
is  always  added  to  it,  and  the  red  oxide  of  lead,  with  which  it 
is  said  to  be  adulterated.  • • 

The  Indian  cayenne  is  prepared  in  a very  careless  manner, 
and  often  looks  as  if  the  pods  had  lain  till  they  were  decayed, 
before  they  were  dried ; this  accounts  for  the  dirty  brown  ap- 
pearance it  commonly  has.  If  properly  dried  as  soon  as  gather- 
ed, it  will  be  of  a clear  red  colour.  To  give  it  the  complexion 
of  that  made  with  good  fresh-gathered  capsicums  or  chilies, 
some  arnatto,  or  other  vegetable  red  colouring  matter,  is 
pounded  with  it,  adulterated  with  red  lead. 

When  cayenne  is  pounded,  it  is  mixed  with  a considerable 
portion  of  salt,  to  prevent  its  flying  up  and  hurting  the  eyes  : 
U 2 p 
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this  might  be  avoided  by  grinding  it  in  a mill,  which  may 
easily  be  made  close  enough,  especially  if  it  be  passed  through 
a second  time,  and  then  sifted  through  a fine  drum-headed 
sieve,  to  produce  as  fine  a powder  as  can  be  obtained  by 
pounding.  However,  our  English  chilies  may  be  pounded  in  a 
deep  mortar  without  any  danger. 

Capsicums  and  chilies  are  ripe  and  red,  and  in  finest  con- 
dition, during  September  and  October  ; they  may  be  purchased 
at  herb  shops,  the  former  for  about  five,  the  latter  for  two 
shillings  per  hundred. 

The  flavour  of  the  chilies  is  very  superior  to  that  of  the 
capsicums,  and  will  be  good  in  proportion  as  they  are  dried  as 
soon  as  possible,  taking  care  they  are  not  burnt. 

Take  away  the  stalks,  and  put  the  pods  into  a colander  ; set 
it  before  the  fire ; they  will  take  full  twelve  hours  to  dry  ; then 
put  them  into  a mortar,  with  one-fourth  their  weight  of  salt, 
and  pound  them  and  rub  them  till  they  are  as  fine  as  possible, 
and  put  them  into  a well-stopped  bottle. 

We  advise  those  who  are  fond  of  cayenne,  not  to  think  it 
too  much  trouble  to  make  it  of  English  chilies ; there  is  no  other 
way  of  being  sure  it  is  genuine,  and  they  will  obtain  a pepper 
of  much  finer  flavour,  without  half  the  heat  of  the  foreign.  A 
hundred  large  chilies,  costing  only  two  shillings,  will  produce 
you  about  two  ounces  of  cayenne, — so  it  is  as  cheap  as  the  com- 
monest cayenne. 

Essence  of  Cayenne. 

Put  half  an  ounce  of  Cayenne  pepper  into  half  a pint  of 
wine  or  brandy  ; let  it  steep  a fortnight,  and  then  pour  off  the 
clear  liquor.  This  article  is  very  convenient  for  the  extempore 
seasoning  and  finishing  of  soups  and  sauces,  its  flavour  being 
instantly  and  equally  diffused. 

Saif. 

Common  salt  should  be  prepared  for  the  table  by  drying 
it  in  a Dutch  oven  before  the  fire : then  put  it  on  a clean  paper, 
and  roll  it  with  a rolling-pin.  If  you  pound  it  in  a mortar  till  it 
is  quite  fine,  it  will  look  as  well  as  basket  salt.  Malden  salt  is 
still  more  piquante. 


ht><rin*,  »r>i :v>,t  ouavm-.#,  ***/>  >,/. \u,y.%.  v.oi 

Ha%k*t  Sail.. 

H<;>.  fir, at  A article  i*.  > } ,iefly  made  from  the 

spring*  in  (Ju  thirr,  and  differ*  from  the  common  in.sn-  >.a\tt 
'in,,:, I \y  t'K ::«•/!  V;  iif A only  in  lU  whitem-**  arA  purity, 

but  in  the;  fn>‘-tf  ■■  of  I If.  grain,  '"/nne  farmnt  entertain  \>T*> 
jud ice*  nyyitti  ''■>■■■  -kct  notwithstanding  it*,  superior  dedcacy, 
from  im  id/-,,  which  the:  not  appear  warranted,  that.  per nieiou*. 
article*  use  u*ed  in  it*.  preparation : it  may  therefore.  be  pro- 
per V,  mention,  that  by  di**o!ying  common  *.a\t,  again  evapo- 
rating into  ilrymm,  and  then  rvUmn%  it  to  powder  in  a mor- 
tar, u salt,  nearly  equa I to  basket  wit  may  l/e  obtained,  ft  e aw) 
of  a good  colour , and  well  adapted  to  the  mte  of  tie  table. 

Forcemeat  Stuffing. 

I orcerneat  i*  nor/  con  -Atm A an  indi*per//abie  aecompain* 
men t V,  mm t made  dishes,  and  when  composer I with  good  taste, 
gi vet  additional  >pir'rt  as  A reluh  to  even  that  konereifrn  of 
Savourinett,  turtle  *oup.  It  in  aUo  Her  it  up  in  pattie*,  as  A for 
stuffing  of  viral,  game,  poultry,  &c. 

The  ingredient*  should  be  v>  proportioned,  t\,a).  no  ore 
flavour  predominate*.  In stead  of  giving  the  name  *t«/hng  for 
veal,  hare,  Acc.  with  a little  contrivance  you  may  make  at 
great  a variety  a*,  yon  have  hi *.he*., 

I have  given  receipt#  for  tome  of  the  moat  favourite  com- 
position*, atA  a table  of  materia). a,  a glanrx,  at  which  w/JJ 
enable  the  ingenious  cook  to  make  an  infinite  variety  of  corre- 
b inatiori* : the  first  column  containing  the  spirit,  the  second  the 
*ub*tance  of  them. 

The  poignancy  of  forcemeat  should  be  proportioned  to  the 
savourines*  of  the  viands,  to  which  it  is  intended  to  g.ve  an 
additional  zest.  Some  dishe*  require  a very  delicately  favoured 
forcemeat;  for  other*  it  rou»t  be  fuh  and  high  seasoned.  What 
would  hejriquantc  in  a turkey,  would  be  insipid  with  turtle. 

Tan  tee  are  so  different,  and  the  praise  the  coo  k receive* 
will  depend  so  much  on  her  pleating  the  palate  of  those  the 
work*  for,  that  ail  her  sagacity  must  be  on  the  .--,ert,  to  pro- 
duce the  flavours  t/j  which  her  employer*  are  partial. 

Most  people  have  an  acquired  and  peculiar  taste  in  stuffings, 
icc.  arid  what  exactly  please*  one,  seldom  it  precisely  what 
another  considers  the  moat  agreeable.  Custom  it  a.,  in  all,  in 
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matters  of  taste  ; it  is  not  that  one  person  is  naturally  fond  of 
this  or  that,  and  another  naturally  averse  to  it,  but  that  one  is 
used  to  it,  and  another  is  not. 

The  consistency  of  forcemeats  is  rather  a difficult  thing  to 
manage  ; they  are  almost  always  either  too  light  or  too  heavy. 

Take  care  to  pound  it  till  perfectly  smooth,  and  that  all  the 
ingredients  are  thoroughly  incorporated. 

Forcemeat  balls  must  not  be  larger  than  a small  nutmeg  : if 
they  are  for  brown  sauce,  flour  them  and  fry  them ; if  for 
white,  put  them  into  boiling  water,  and  boil  them  for  three 
minutes  : the  latter  are  by  far  the  most  delicate. 

Forcemeat,  if  not  of  sufficient  stiffness,  falls  to  pieces,  and 
makes  soup,  &c.  grouty  and  very  unsightly. 

Sweetbreads  and  tongues  are  the  favourite  materials  for 
foreemeat. 


Materials  used  for  Forcemeat 


SPIRIT. 


SUBSTANCES. 


Thyme 

Sweet  Marjoram 
Summer  and  Winter 


Savory 

Sage 

T arragon 

Basil 

Bay-leaf 

Truffles  and  Morel* 

Onions 

Leeks 


£3 


Co 


Flour 

Crumbs  of  Bread 

Parsley 

Spinach 

Boiled  Onion 

Mashed  Potatoes 

Yolks  of  hard  Eggs 

Mutton 

Beef 


Garlic 

Oysters 

Anchovy 

Dressed  Tongue 

Black,  or  White  Pepper 

Allspice 

Cayenne 


Veal  Suet,  or  Marrow 
Calf  's  Udder,  or  Brains 
Parboiled  Sweetbread 


Veal  minced  and  pounded 


Potted  Meats. 


* 
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Stuffing  for  Veal,  Roast  Turkey,  Fowl,  S)'c. 

Mince  a quarter  of  a pound  of  beef  suet,  (beef  marrow  is 
better,)  the  same  weight  of  bread  crumbs,  two  drams  of  par- 
sley leaves,  a dram  and  a half  of  sweet  marjoram,  (or  lemon 
thyme,)  and  the  same  of  grated  lemon  peel,  and  onion  or  es- 
chalot chopped  as  fine  as  possible,  a little  grated  nutmeg,  pep- 
per, and  salt : pound  thoroughly  together  with  the  yolk  and 
white  of  two  eggs,  and  secure  it  in  the  veal  with  a skewer,  or 
sew  it  in  with  a bit  of  thread. 

Make  some  of  it  into  balls  or  sausages,  flour  them,  and  boil  s 
or  fry  them ; and  send  them  up  as  a garnish,  or  in  a side  dish, 
with  roast  poultry,  veal,  or  cutlets,  &c. 

This  is  about  the  quantity  for  a turkey  poult  ; a very  large 
turkev  will  take  nearly  twice  as  much.  To  the  above  may  be 
added  an  ounce  of  dressed  ham, — or  use  equal  parts  of  the  above 
stuffing,  and  pork  sausage  meat,  pounded  well  together. 

Veal  Forcemeat. 

Of  undressed  lean  veal  (after  you  have  scraped  it  quite 
fine,  and  free  from  skin  and  sinews,)  two  ounces,  the  same 
quantity  of  (beef  or  veal)  suet,  and  the  same  of  bread  crumbs; 
chop  fine  two  drams  of  parsley,  one  of  lemon  peel,  one  of 
sweet  herbs,  one  of  onion,  and  half  a dram  of  mace,  or  all- 
spice, (beaten  to  fine  powder  ;)  pound  all  together  in  a mortar, 
break  into  it  the-yolk  and  white  of  an  egg:  rub  it  all  up  well 
together,  and  season  it  with  a little  pepper  and  salt. 

This  may  be  made  more  savoury  by  the  addition  of  cold 
boiled  pickled  tongue,  anchovy,  eschalot,  cayenne,  or  curry 
powder,  &c.  * 

Goose  or  Duck  Stuffing. 

Chop  very  fine  about  two  ounces  of  onion,  of  green  sage 
leaves  about  an  ounce,  (both  unboiled,)  four  ounces  of  bread 
crumbs,  the  yolk  and  white  of  an  egg,  and  a little  pepper  and 
salt ; some  add  to  this  a minced  apple. 

String  for  Hare. 

Two  ounces  of  beef  suet  chopped  fine,  three  ounces  of  fine 
bread  crumbs ; parsley,  a dram ; shalot,  half  a dram  ; a dram 
of  marjoram,  lemon  thyme,  or  winter  savory;  a dram  of 
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grated  lemon  peel,  half  a dram  of  nutmeg,  and  the  same  of* 
pepper  and  salt : mix  these  with  the  white  and  yolk  of  an  egg  ; 
do  not  make  it  thin ; it  must  be  of  a cohesive  consistence  ; if 
your  stuffing  is  not  stiff  enough,  it  will  be  good  for  nothing  ; 
put  it  in  the  hare,  and  sew  it  up. 

If  the  liver  is  quite  sound,  you  may  parboil  it,  and  mince 
it  very  fine,  and  add  it  to  the  above. 

Forcemeat  Balls  for  Turtle,  Mock  Turtle,  or  Made  Dishes. 

Pound  some  veal  in  a marble  mortar,  rub  it  through  a 
sieve  with  as  much  of  the  udder  as  you  have  veal,  or  about  a 
third  the  quantity  of  butter ; — put  sorhe  bread  crumbs  into  a 
stew-pan,  moisten  them  with  milk,  add  a little  chopped  par- 
sley and  shalot,  rub  them  well  together  in  a mortar  till  they 
form  a smooth  paste ; put  it  through  a sieve,  and  when  cold, 
pound,  and  mix  all  together,  with  the  yolks  of  three  eggs 
boiled  hard ; season  it  with  salt,  pepper,  and  curry  powder, 
or  cayenne ; add  to  it  the  yolks  of  two  raw  eggs,  rub  it  well 
together,  and  make  small  balls ; ten  minutes  before  your  soup 
is  ready,  put  them  in. 

Egg  Balls. 

Boil  four  eggs  for  ten  minutes,  and  put  them  into  cold 
water ; when  they  are  quite  cold,  put  the  yolks  into  a mortar 
with  the  yolk  of  a raw  egg,  a tea-spoonful  of  flour,  same  of 
chopped  parsley,  as  much  salt  as  will  lie  on  a shilling,  and  a 
little  black  pepper,  or  cayenne,  rub  them  well  together,  roll 
them  into  small  balls,  (as  they  swell  in  boiling,) — boil  them  a 
couple  of  minutes.  . 

Curry  Balls,  for  Mock  Turtle,  Veal,  Poultry , 4*  Made  Dishes. 

These  are  made  with  bread  crumbs,  the  yolk  of  an  egg 
boiled  hard,  and  a bit  of  fresh  butter  about  half  as  big,  beaten 
together  in  a mortar,  and  seasoned  with  curry  powder.  Make 
and  prepare  small  balls,  as  directed  for  egg  balls. 

Fish  Forcemeat. 

Take  two  ounces  of  either  turbot,  sole,  lobster,  shrimps, 
or  oysters,  free  from  skin ; put  it  in  a mortar,  with  two  ounces 
of  fresh  butter,  one  ounce  of  bread  crumbs,  the  yolk  of  two 
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eggs  boiled  hard,  and  a little  eschalot,  grated  lemon  peel,  and 
parsley,  minced  very  fine ; then  pound  it  well  till  it  is  tho- 
roughly mixed  and  quite  smooth ; season  it  with  salt  and 
cayenne  to  your  taste,  break  in  the  yolk  and  white  of  one  egg, 
rub  it  well  together,  and  it  is  ready  for  use.  Oysters  par- 
boiled and  minced  fine,  and  an  anchovy,  may  be  added. 

Orange  or  Lemon  Peel,  to  mix  with  Stuffing. 

Peel  a Seville  orange,  or  lemon,  very  thin,  taking  off  only 
the  fine  yellow  rind,  (without  any  of  the  white,)  pound  it  in  a 
mortar  with  a bit  of  lump  sugar,  rub  it  well  with  the  peel,  by 
degrees  add  a little  of  the  forcemeat  it  is  to  be  mixed  with ; 
when  it  is  well  ground  and  blended  with  this,  mix  it  with  the 
whole : there  is  no  other  way  of  incorporating  it  so  well. 

Forcemeats,  &c.  are  frequently  spoiled  by  the  insufficient 
mixing  of  the  ingredients. 

Clouted  or  Clotted  Cream. 

The  milk  -which  is  put  into  the  pans  one  morning  stands 
till  the  next ; then  put  the  pan  on  a hot  hearth,  (or  in  a copper 
tray,  half  full  of  water, — put  this  over  a stove  ;)  in  from  ten  to 
twenty  minutes,  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  milk  and  the 
size  of  the  pan,  it  will  be  enough, — the  sign  of  which  is,  that 
bladders  rise  on  its  surface ; this  denotes  that  it  is  near  boiling, 
which  it  must  by  no  means  do ; and  it  must  be  instantly  remov- 
ed from  the  fire,  and  placed  in  the  dairy  till  the  next  morning, 
when  the  fine  cream  is  thrown  up,  and  is  ready  for  the  table, 
or  for  butter,  into  which  it  is  soon  converted  by  stirring  it  with 
the  hand. 

Raspberry  Vinegar. 

The  best  way  to  make  this  is  to  pour  three  pints  of  the 
best  white  wine  vinegar  on  a pint  and  a half  of  fresh  gathered 
red  raspberries  in  a stone  jar,  or  china  bowl,  (neither  glazed 
earthenware,  nor  any  metallic  vessel,  must  be  used  ;)  the  next 
day  Strain  the  liquor  over  a like  quantity  of  fresh  raspberries; 
and  the  day  following  do  the  same.  Then  drain  off  the  liquor 
without  pressing,  and  pass  it  through  a jelly  bag,  (previously 
wetted  with  plain  vinegar)  into  a stone  jar,  with  a pound  of 
pounded  lump  sugar  to  each  pint.  When  the  sugar  is  dissolved, 
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stir  it  up,  cover  down  the  jar,  and  set  it  in  a sauce-pan  of 
water,  and  keep  it  boiling  for  an  hour,  taking  off  the  scum  ; 
add  to  each  pint  a glass  of  brandy,  and  bottle  it : mixed  in 
about  eight  parts  of  water,  it  is  a very  refreshing  and  delight- 
ful summer  drink.  An  excellent  cooling  beverage  to  assuage 
thirst  in  ardent  fevers,  colds,  and  inflammatory  complaints, 
&c.  and  is  agreeable  to  most  palates. 

Syrup  of  Lemons. 

The  best  season  for  lemons  is  from  November  to  March. 
Put  a pint  of  fresh  lemon  juice  to  a pound  and  three  quarters 
of  lump  sugar ; dissolve  it  by  a gentle  heat,  scum  it  till  the 
surface  is  quite  clear, — add  an  ounce  of  thin  cut  lemon  peel ; let 
them  simmer  (very  gently)  together  for  a few  minutes,  and 
run  it  through  a flannel.  When  cold,  bottle  and  cork  it  close- 
ly, and  keep  it  in  a cool  place. 

Orange  Syrup,  for  Punch  or  Puddings. 

Squeeze  the  oranges,  and  strain  the  juice  from  the  pulp 
into  a large  pot:  boil  it  up  with  a pound  and  a half  of  tine 
sugar  to  each  pint  of  juice  ; skim  it  well,  let  it  stand  till  cold, 
and  then  bottle  it,  and  cork  it  well. 

This  makes  a fine,  soft,  mellow- flavoured  punch  ; and, 
added  to  melted  butter,  is  a good  relish  to  puddings. 

Syrup  of  Orange,  or  Lemon  Peel. 

Of  fresh  outer  rind  of  Seville  or  lemon  peel,  three  ounces, 
apothecaries’  wqjght ; boiling  water,  a pint  and  a half ; infuse 
them  for  a night  iri  a close  vessel ; then  strain  the  liquor  ; let  it 
stand  to  settle ; and  having  poured  it  off  clear  from  the  sedi- 
ment, dissolve  in  it  two  pounds  of  double  refined  loaf  sugar, 
and  make  it  into  a syrup  with  a gentle  heat. 

In  making  this  syrup,  if  the  sugar  be  dissolved  in  the  in- 
fusion with  as  gentle  a heat  as  possible,  to  prevent  the  exhala- 
tion of  the  volatile  parts  of  the  peel,  this  syrup  will  possess  a 
great  share  of  tjje  fine,  flavour  of  the  orange,  or  lemon-peel. 

Tarragon  Vinegar. 

This  is  a very  agreeable  addition  to  soups,  and  to  mix  mus- 
tard. Fill  a wide-mouthed  bottle  with  fresh -gathered  tarra- 
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gon  leaves,  t.  e.  between  midsummer  and  Michaelmas,  (which 
should  be  ^gathered  on  a dry  day,  just  before  it  flowers,) 
and  pick 'die  leaves  off  the  stalks,  and  dry  them  a little  before 
the  fire  ; cover  them  with  the  best  vinegar,  let  them  steep  four- 
teen days,  then  strain  through  a flannel  jelly  bag  till  it  is  fine, 
then  pour  it  into  half-pint  bottles  ; cork  them  carefully,  and 
keep  them  in  a dry  place. 

You  may  prepare  elder  flowers  and  herbs  in  the  same 
manner ; elder  and  tarragon  are  those  in  most  general  use  in 
this  country. 

Our  neighbours,  the  French,  prepare  vinegars  flavoured 
with  celery,  cucumbers,  capsicums,  garlic,  eschalot,  onion, 
capers,  chervil,  cress  seed,  burnet,  truffles,  Seville  orange  peel, 
ginger,  &c.  in  short,  they  impregnate  them  with  almost  every 
herb,  fruit,  flower,  and  spice  separately,  and  in  innumerable 
combinations. 

Basil  Vinegar,  or  Wine. 

Sweet  basil  is  in  full  perfection  about  the  middle  of  August. 
Fill  a wide-mouthed  bottle  with  the  fresh  green  leaves  of  basil, 
(these  give  much  finer  and  more  flavour  than  the  dried,)  and 
cover  them  with  vinegar,  or  wine,  and  let  them  steep  for  ten 
days ; if  you  wish  a very  strong  essence,  strain  the  liquor,  put 
it  on  some  fresh  leaves,  and  let  them  steep  fourteen  days  more. 
This  is  a very  agreeable  addition  to  sauces  and  soups. 

It  is  a secret  the  makers  of  mock  turtle  may  thank  us  for 
telling;  a table-spoonful,  put  in  when  the  soup  is  finished,  will 
impregnate  a tureen  of  soup  with  the  basil  and  acid  flavours, 
at  a very  small  cost,  when  fresh  basil  and  lemons  are  extrava- 
gantly dear. 

The  flavour  of  the  other  sweet  and  savoury  herbs,  celery, 
&c.  may  be  procured,  and  preserved  in  the  same  manner,  by 
infusing  them  in  wine  or  vinegar. 

Cress  Vinegar. 

Dry  and  pound  half  an  ounce  dt  cress  seed;  (such  as  is 
sown  in  the  garden  with  mustard,)  pour  upon  it  a quart  of  the 
best  vinegar,  let  it  steep  ten  days,  shaking  it  up  every  day. 

This  is  very  strongly  flavoured  with  cress  and  for  salads ; 
and  cold  meats,  &c.  it  is  a great  favourite  with  many.  The 
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quart  of  sauce  costs  only  a half-penny  more  than  the  vinegar. 
Celery  vinegar  is  made  in  the  same  manner. 

Green  Mint  Vinegar 

Is  made  precisely  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same 
proportions,  as  the  foregoing. 

In  the  early  season  of  housed-lamb,  green  mint  is  some- 
times not  to  be  got ; the  above  is  then  a welcome  substitute. 

Burnet  or  Cucumber  Vinegar. 

This  is  made  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  cress  vinegar. 
The  flavour  of  burnet  resembles  cucumber  so  exactly,  that 
when  infused  in  vinegar,  the  nicest  palate  would  pronounce  it 
to  be  cucumber. 

This  is  a very  favourite  relish  with  cold  meat,  salads,  &c. 
Burnet  is  in  best  season  from  midsummer  to  Michaelmas. 

Horseradish  Vinegar. 

Horseradish  is  in  the  highest  perfection  about  November. 

Pour  a quart  of  best  vinegar  on  three  ounces  of  scraped 
horseradish,  an  ounce  of  minced  eschalot,  and  one  dram  of 
cayenne  ; let  it  stand  a week,  and  you  will  have  an  excellent 
relish  for  cold  beef,  salads,  &c.  costing  scarcely  any  thing. 

A portion  of  black  pepper  and  mustard,  .celery  or  cress- 
seed,  may  be  added  to  the  above. 

Garlic  Vinegar. 

Garlic  is  ready  for  this  purpose  from  midsummer  to 
Michaelmas. 

Peel  and  chop  two  ounces  of  garlic,  pour  on  them  a quart 
of  white-wine  vinegar,  stop  the  jar  close,  and  let  it  steep  ten 
days,  shaking  it  well  every  day ; then  pour  off  the  clear  liquor 
into  small  bottles. 

The  cook  must  be  careful  not  to  use  too  much  of  this  : a few 
drops  of  it  will  give  a pint  of  gravy  a sufficient  smack  of  the 
garlic:  the  flavour  of  which,  when  slight,  and  well  blended, 
is  one  of  the  finest  we  have ; when  used  in  excess,  it  is  the 
most  offensive. 
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The  best  way  to  use  garlic  is  to  send  up  some  of  this  vine- 
gar in  a cruet,  and  let  the  company  flavour  their  own  sauce  as 
they  like. 

Eschalot  Vinegar. 

Eschalot  vinegar  is  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  above, 
and  the  cook  should  never  be  without  one  of  these  useful  auxi- 
liaries ; they  cost  scarcely  any  thing  but  the  little  trouble  of 
making,  and  will  save  a great  deal  of  trouble  in  flavouring 
soups  and  sauces  with  a taste  of  onion. 

Eschalots  are  in  high  perfection  during  July,  August,  and 
September. 

Eschalot  Wine. 

Peel,  mince,  and  pound  in  a mortar,  three  ounces  of  escha- 
lots, and  infuse  them  in  a pint  of  sherry  for  ten  days ; then 
pour  off  the  clear  liquor  on  three  ounces  more  shalots,  and  let 
the  wine  stand  on  them  ten  days  longer. 

This  is  rather  the  most  expensive,  but  infinitely  the  most 
elegant  preparation  of  eschalot,  and  imparts  the  onion  flavour 
to  soups  and  sauces,  for  chops,  steaks,  or  boiled  meats,  hashes, 
&c.  more  agreeably  than  any  : it  does  not  leave  any  unpleasant 
taste  in  the  mouth,  or  to  the  breath, — nor  repeat,  as  almost  all 
the  other  preparations  of  garlic,  onion,  &c.  do. 

An  ounce  of  scraped  horseradish  may  be  added  to  the 
above,  and  a little  thin  cut  lemon  peel. 

Camp  Vinegar. 

Slice  a large  Jiead  of  garlic,  and  put  it  into  a wide-mouthed 
bottle,  with  half  an  ounce  of  cayenne,  two  tea-spoonfuls  of 
soy,  two  of  walnut  catsup,  four  anchovies  chopped,  a pint  of 
vinegar,  and  enough  cochineal  to  give  it  the  colour  of  laven- 
der drops.  Let  it  stand  six  week  ; then  strain  it  off  quite  clear, 
and  keep  it  in  small  bottles  sealed  up. 

* v * ■ ■ t * 

Chili  or  Cayenne  Wine. 

Pound  and  steep  fifty  fresh  red  chilies,  or  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  Cayenne  pepper,  in  half  a pint  of  brandy,  white 
wine,  or  claret,  for  fourteen  days. 
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This  is  a bonne  bouche  for  the  lovers  of  cayenne,  of  which 
it  takes  up  a larger  proportion  of  its  flavour  than  of  its  fire : 
which  being  instantly  diffused,  it  is  a very  useful  auxiliary  to 
warm  and  finish  soups  and  sauces,  &c. 

Essence  of  Lemon  Peel. 

Wash  and  brush  clean  the  lemons  ; let  them  get  perfectly 
dry : take  a lump  of  loaf  sugar,  and  rub  them  till  all  the  yel- 
low rind  is  taken  up  by  the  sugar ; scrape  off  the  surface  of  the 
sugar  into  a preserving  pot,  and  press  it  hard  down  ; cover  it 
very  close,  and  it  will  keep  for  some  time.  In  the  same  way 
you  may  get  the  essence  of  Seville  orange  peel. 

This  method  of  procuring  and  preserving  the  flavour  of 
lemon  peel,  by  making  an  Oleo-saccharum,  is  far  superior  to 
the  common  practice  of  paring  off  the  rind,  or  grating  it,  and 
pounding,  or  mixing  that  with  sugar:  by  this  process,  you 
obtain  the  whole  of  the  fine,  fragrant,  essential  oil,  in  which  is 
contained  the  flavour. 

Essence  of  Allspice. 

Take  a dram  of  the  oil  of  pimento,  and  mix  it  by  degrees 
with  two  ounces  of  strong  spirit  of  wine.  A few  drops  will 
give  the  flavour  of  allspice  to  a pint  of  gravy,  or  mulled  wine. 

Tincture  of  Lemon  Peel. 

A very  easy  and  economical  way  of  obtaining  and  pre- 
serving the  flavour  of  lemon  peel,  is  to  fill  a wide-mouthed 
pint  bottle  half  full  of  brandy,  rum,  or  proof  spirit ; and 
when  you  use  a lemon,  pare  the  rind  off  very  thin,  and  put  it 
into  the  brandy,  &c. — in  a fortnight,  it  will  impregnate  the 
spirit  with  the  flavour  very  strongly. 

Essence  of  Anchovy. 

Put  into  a marble  mortar  ten  or  twelve  fine  mellow  ancho- 
vies, that  have  been  well  pickled,  and  pound  them  to  a pulp. 
Put  this  into  a clean  well- tinned  sauce-pan,  then  put  a table- 
spoonful of  cold  water  into  the  mortar,  shake  it  round,  and 
pour  it  to  the  pounded  anchovies.  Set  them  by  the  side  of  a 
slow  fire,  frequently  stirring  them  together  till  they  are  melted, 
which  they  will  be  in  the  course  of  five  minutes.  Now  stir  in 
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a quarter  of  a drain  of  good  cayenne,  aive  and  flavour  of  meat 
fire  a few  minutes  longer.  Rub  it  th\  is  the  most  super- 
with  the  back  of  a wooden  spoon,  and  keepternpore  gravies, 
closely  : if  the  air  gets  to  it,  it  is  spoiled  direct/],  to  agreeably 
anchovy  is  made  sometimes  with  sherry,  or  mail 
of  water,  or  with  the  addition  of  mushroom  catsup.hng  to  the 

f meat. 

Anchovy  Paste. 

^ in  a 

Pound  them  in  a mortar,  rub  the  pulp  through  a fine  sksJj 

pot  it,  cover  it  with  clarified  butter,  and  keep  it  in  a cool  place 
The  paste  may  also  be  made  by  rubbing  the  essence  with  as 
much  flour  as  will  make  a paste  ; but  this  is  only  intended  for 
immediate  use,  and  will  not  keep.  This  is  sometimes  made 
stifler  and  hotter,  by  the  addition  of  a little  flour  of  mustard, 
a pickled  walnut,  spice,  or  cayenne. 

Anchovy  Powder. 

Pound  the  fish  in  a mortar,  rub  them  through  a sieve,  make 
them  into  a paste  with  dried  flour,  roll  it  into  thin  cakes,  and 
dry  them  in  a Dutch  oven  before  a slow  fire.  To  this  may  be 
added  a small  portion  of  cayenne,  grated  lemon  peel,  and  citric 
acid.  Pounded  to  a fine  powder,  and  put  into  a well-stopped 
bottle,  it  will  keep  for  years.  It  is  a very  savoury  relish, 
sprinkled  on  bread  and  butter  for  a sandwich. 

Essence  of  Celery. 

Steep  in  a quarter  of  a pint  of  brandy,  or  proof  spirit, 
half  an  ounce  of  celery  seed  bruised,  and  let  it  stand  a fort- 
night. A few  drops  will  immediately  flavour  a pint  of  broth, 
and  are  an  excellent  addition  to  peas,  and  other  soups. 

Essence  of  Ginger. 

Grate  three  ounces  of  ginger,  and  an  ounce  of  thin  lemon 
peel,  into  a quart  of  brandy,  or  proof  spirit,  and  let  it  stand 
for  ten  days,  shaking  it  up  each  day.  If  ginger  is  taken  to 
produce  an  immediate  effect,  to  warm  the  stomach,  or  dispel 
flatulence,  this  will  be  found  the  best  preparation. 

Essence  of  Oysters. 

Take  fine  fresh  Milton  oysters,  wash  them  in  their  own 
liquor,  skim  it,  and  pound  them  in  a marble  mortar.  To  a 
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pint  of  oysters  add  a pint  of  sherry,  boil  them  up,  and  add  an 
ounce  of  salt,  two  drams  of  pounded  mace,  and  one  of  cay- 
enne. Let  it  just  boil  up  again,  skim  it,  and  rub  it  through 
a sieve.  When  cold,  bottle  and  cork  it  well,  and  seal  it  down. 
This  composition  very  agreeably  heightens  the  flavour  of  white 
sauces,  and  white  made  dishes.  If  a glass  of  brandy  be  added 
to  the  essence,  it  will  keep  a considerable  time  longer  than 
oysters  are  out  of  season. 

Relish  for  Chops,  Sfc. 

Pound  fine  an  ounce  of  black  pepper,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
allspice,  with  an  ounce  of  salt,  and  half  an  ounce  of  scraped 
horseradish,  and  the  same  of  eschalot  peeled  and  quartered ; 
put  these  ingredients  into  a pint  of  mushroom  catsup,  or  wal- 
nut pickle,  and  let  them  steep  for  a fortnight,  and  then  strain  it. 

A tea-spoonful  or  two  of  this  is  generally  an  acceptable 
addition,  mixed  with  the  gravy  usually  sent  up  for  chops  and 
steaks ; or  added  to  thick  melted  butter. 

Walnut  Catsup. 

Take  six  half  sieves  of  green  walnut  shells,  put  them  into 
a tub,  mix  them  up  well  with  common  salt,  from  two  to  three 
pounds,  let  them  stand  for  six  days,  frequently  beating  and 
mashing  them  ; by  this  time  the  shells  become  soft  and  pulpy, 
then  by  banking  it  up  on  one  side  of  the  tub,  and  at  the  same 
time  by  raising  the  tub  on  that  side,  the  liquor  will  drain  clear 
off  to  the  other ; then  take  that  liquor  out : the  mashing  and 
banking  up  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  liquor  is  found.  The 
quantity  will  be  about  six  quavts.  When  done,  let  it  be  sim- 
mered in  an  iron  boiler  as  long  as  any  scum  arises  ; then  bruise  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  ginger,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  allspice, 
two  ounces  of  long  pepper,  two  ounces  of  cloves,  with  the 
above  ingredients,  let  it  slowly  boil  for  half  an  hour  : wheH 
bottled,  let  an  equal  quantity  of  the  spice  go  into  each  bottle  ; 
when  corked,  let  the  bottles  be  filled  quite  up : cork  them 
tight,  seal  them  over,  and  put  into  a cool  and  dry  place  for  one 
year  before  it  is  used. 

Mushroom  Catsup. 

If  you  love  good  catsup,  make  it  yourself,  after  the  follow- 
ing directions,  and  you  will  have  a delicious  relish  for  made 
dishes,  ragouts,  soups,  sauces  or  hashes. 
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Mushroom  gravy  approaches  the  nature  and  flavour  of  meat 
gravy  more  than  any  vegetable  juice  ; and  is  the  most  super- 
lative substitute  for  it,  in  meagre  soups  and  extempore  gravies, 
the  chemistry  of  the  kitchen  has  yet  contrived  to  agreeably 
awaken  the  palate,  and  encourage  the  appetite. 

A couple  of  quarts  of  double  catsup,  made  according  to  the 
following  receipt,  will  save  you  some  score  pounds  of  meat, 
besides  a vast  deal  of  time  and  trouble,  as  it  will  furnish,  in  a 
few  minutes,  as  good  sauce  as  can  be  made  for  either  fish,  flesh, 
or  fowl. 

We  believe  the  following  is  the  best  way  of  extracting  and 
preparing  the  essence  of  mushrooms,  so  as  to  procure  and  pre- 
serve their  flavour  for  a considerable  length  of  time. 

Look  out  for  mushrooms  from  the  beginning  of  September. 
Take  care  they  are  the  right  sort,  and  fresh  gathered.  Full- 
grown  flaps  are  to  be  preferred.  Put  a layer -of  these  at  the 
bottom  of  a deep  earthen  pan,  and  sprinkle  them  with  salt, 
then  another  layer  of  mushrooms,  and  some  more  salt  on  them, 
and  so  on  alternately  salt  and  mushrooms  ; let  them  remain  two 
or  three  hours,  by  which  time  the  salt  will  have  penetrated  the 
mushrooms,  and  rendered  them  easy  to  break  ; then  pound 
them  in  a mortar,  or  mash  them  well  with  your  hands,  and  let 
them  remain  for  a couple  of  days,  not  longer,  stirring  them 
up,  and  mashing  them  well  each  day;  then  pour  them  into  a 
stone  jar,  and  to  each  quart  add  an  ounce  of  whole  black  pep- 
per ; stop  the  jar  very  close,  and  set  it  in  a stew-pan  of  boiling 
water,  and  keep  it  boiling  for  two  hours  at  least.  Take  out 
the  jar,  and  pour  the  juice  clear  from  the  settlings  through  a 
hair  sieve  (without  squeezing  the  mushrooms)  into  a clean 
stew-pan  ; let  it  boil  very  gently  for  half  an  hour.  Those  who 
are  for  superlative  catsup,  will  continue  the  boiling  till  the 
mushroom  juice  is  reduced  to  half  the  quantity : it  may  then 
be  called  double  cat- sup  or  rfog-sup. 

There  are  several  advantages  attending  this  concentration; 
it  will  keep  much  better,  and  only  half  the  quantity  be  re- 
quired; so  you  can  flavour  sauce,  &c.  without  thinning  it. 
Neither  is  this  an  extravagant  way  of  making  it,  for  merely  the 
aqueous  part  is  evaporated.  Skim  it  well,  and  pour  it  into  a 
clean  dry  jar,  or  jug ; cover  it  close,  and  let  it  stand  in  a cool 
place  till  next  day,  then  pour  it  off  as  gently  as  possible  (so  as 
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not  to  disturb  the  settlings  at  the  bottom  of  the  jug,)  through 
a tammis,  or  thick  flannel  bag,  till  it  is  perfectly  clear;  add  a 
table-spoonful  of  good  brandy  to  each  pint  of  catsup,  and  let 
it  stand  as  before ; a fresh  sediment  will  be  deposited,  from 
which  the  catsup  is  to  be  quietly  poured  off,  and  bottled  in 
pints  or  half  pints,  which  have  been  washed  with  brandy  or 
spirit.  It  is  best  to  keep  it  in  such  quantities  as  are  soon  used. 

Take  especial  care  that  it  is  closely  corked,  and  sealed  down, 
or  dipped  in  bottle  cement. 

If  kept  in  a cool,  dry  place,  it  may  be  preserved  for  a long 
time  ; but  if  it  be  badly  corked,  and  kept  in  a damp  place,  it 
will  soon  spoil.  Examine  it  from  time  to  time,  by  placing  a 
strong  light  behind  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  and  if  any  pellicle 
appears  about  it,  boil  it  up  again  with  a few  peppercorns. 

A table-spoonful  of  double  catsup  will  impregnate  half  a 
pint  of  sauce  with  the  full  flavour  of  mushroom,  in  much 
greater  perfection  than  either  pickled  or  powder  of  mush- 
rooms. 

Quintessence  of  Mushrooms. 

This  delicate  relish  is  made  by  sprinkling  a little  salt  over 
either  flap  or  button  mushrooms ; three  hours  after,  mash  them  ; 
next  day  strain  off  the  liquor  that  will  flow  from  them,  put  it 
into  a stew-pan,  and  boil  it  till  it  is  reduced  to  half. 

It  will  not  keep  long,  but  is  preferable  to  any  of  the  cat- 
sups, which  in  order  to  preserve  them,  must  have  spices,  &c. 
which  overpowers  the  flavour  of  the  mushrooms. 

An  artificial  mushroom  bed  will  supply  this  all  the  year 
round. 

To  dry  Mushrooms. 

Wipe  them  clean ; and  of  the  large  take  out  the  brown, 
and  peel  off  the  skin.  Lay  them  on  a paper  to  dry  in  a cool 
oven,  and  keep  them  in  paper  bags,  in  a dry  place.  When 
used,  simmer  them  in  the  gravy,  and  they  will  swell  to  near 
their  former  size ; to  simmer  them  in  their  own  liquor  till  it 
dry  up.into  them,  shaking  the  pan,  then  drying  on  tin  plates, 
is  a good  way,  with  spice  or  not,  before  made  into  powder. 

Tie  down  with  bladder;  and  keep  in  a dry  place,  or  in 
paper. 
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Mushroom  Powder. 

Wash  half  a peck  of  large  mushrooms  while  quite  fresh, 
and  free  them  from  grit  and  dirt  with  flannel ; scrape  out  the 
black  part  clean,  and  do  not  use  any  that  are  worm-eaten  ; put 
them  into  a stew-pan  over  the  fire  without  water,  with  two 
large  onions,  some  cloves,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace,  and 
two  spoonfuls  of  white  pepper,  all  in  powder ; simmer  and 
shake  them  till  all  the  liquor  be  dried  up,  but  be  careful  they 
don’t  burn.  Lay  them  on  tins  or  sieves  in  a slow  oven  till  they 
are  dry  enough  to  beat  to  powder,  then  put  the  powder  in 
small  bottles,  corked,  and  tied  closely,  and  keep  in  a dry 
place. 

A tea-spoonful  will  give  a very  fine  flavour  to  any  soup  or 
gravy,  or  any  sauce  ; and  it  is  to  be  added  just  before  serving, 
and  one  boil  given  to  it  after  it  is  put  in. 

Excellent  Catsup  which  ivill  keep  good  more  than  Twenty 

Years. 

Take  two  gallons  of  stale  strong  beer,  or  ale,  the  stronger 
and  staler  the  better  ; a pound  of  anchovies,  washed  and  cleans- 
ed from  the  guts;  half  an  ounce  each  of  mace  and  cloves;  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  pepper ; six  large  races  of  ginger  ; a 
pound  of  shalots  ; and  two  quarts,  or  more,  of  flap  mush- 
rooms, well  rubbed  and  picked.  Boil  all  these  over  a slow  fire 
one  hour;  then  strain  the  liquor  through  a flannel  bag,  and  let 
it  stand  till  quite  cold,  when  it  must  be  bottled  and  stopped 
very  close,  with  cork  and  bladder,  or  leather. 

One  spoonful  of  this  fine  catsup  to  a pint  of  melted  but- 
ter, gives  such  admirable  taste  and  colour,  as  a fish-sauce, 
that  is  by  many  persons  preferred  even  to  the  best  Indian 

s°y-  / 

Oyster  Catsup. 

Take  fine  fresh  Milton  oysters;  wash  them  in  their  own 
liquor,  skim  it,  pound  them  in  a marble  mortar ; to  a pint  of 
oysters  add  a pint  of  sherry,  boil  them  up,  and  add  an  ounce 
of  salt,  two  drams  of  pounded  mace,  and  one  of  cayenne;  let 
it  just  boil  up  again,  skim  it,  and  rub  through  a sieve;  and 
when  cold,  bottle  it,  and  cork  it  well,  and  seal  it  down.  It  is 
the  best  way  to  pound  the  salt  and  spices,  &c.  with  the  oysters. 

II  2 R 
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This  composition  very  agreeably  heightens  the  flavour  of 
white  sauces,  and  white  made  dishes ; and  if  you  add  a glass 
of  brandy  to  it,  it  will  keep  good  for  a considerable  time  longer 
than  oysters  are  out  of  season  in  England. 

Cocldc  and  Muscle  Catsup. 

These  catsups  may  be  made  by  treating  them  in  the  same 
way  as  the  oysters  in  the  preceding  receipt. 

Potato  Starch. 

Peel  and  wash  a pound  of  full  grown  potatoes,  grate  them 
on  a bread  grater  into  a deep  dish,  containing  a quart  of  clear 
water ; stir  it  well  up,  and  then  pour  it  through  a hair  sieve, 
and  leave  it  ten  minutes  to  settle,  till  the  water  is  quite  clear : 
then  pour  off  the  water,  and  put  a quart  of  fresh  water  to  it, 
stir  it  up,  let  it  settle,  and  repeat  this  till  the  water  is  quite 
clear  ; you  will  at  last  find  a fine  white  powder  at  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel.  (The  criterion  of  this  process  being  completed,  is 
the  purity  of  the  water  that  comes  from  it  after  stirring  it  up.) 
Lay  this  on  a sheet  of  paper  in  a hair  sieve  to  dry,  either  in  the 
sun,  or  before  the  fire,  and  it  is  ready  for  use,  and  in  a well 
stopped  bottle  will  keep  good  for  many  months. 

If  this  be  well  made,  half  an  ounce  i.e.  a table-spoon- 
ful) of  it  mixed  with  two  table-spoonfuls  of  cold  water,  and 
stirred  into  a soup  or  sauce,  just  before  you  take  it  up,  will 
thicken  a pint  cf  it  to  the  consistence  of  cream. 

This  preparation  much  resembles  the  Indian  arrow  root, 
and  is  a good  substitute  for  it ; it  gives  a fulness  on  the  palate 
to  gravies  and  sauces  at  hardly  any  expense,  and  by  some  is 
used  to  thicken  melted  butter  instead  of  flour. 

As  it  is  perfectly  tasteless,  it  will  not  alter  the  flavour  of 
the  most  delicate  broth,  &c. 

Savoury  Ragout  Pou'dcr. 

Take  of  salt,  an  ounce  ; mustard,  half  an  ounce ; allspice,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce ; black  pepper  ground,  and  lemon  peel  grat- 
ed, (or  of  pounded  and  sifted  fine,)  half  an  ounce  each  ; ginger, 
and  nutmeg  grated,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  each;  cayenne  pepper, 
two  drams.  Pound  them  patiently,  and  pass  them  through  a 
fine  hair  siev£;  bottle  them  for  use.  The  above  articles  will 
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pound  easier,  and  finer,  if  they  are  dried  first  in  a Dutch 
oven  before  a very  gentle  fire,  at  a good  distance  from  it : if 
you  give  them  much  heat,  the  fine  flavour  of  them  will  be 
presently  evaporated,  and  they  will  soon  get  a strong  empy- 
reumatic  taste.  Infused  in  a quart  of  vinegar  or  wine,  they 
make  a savoury  relish  for  soups,  sauces,  &c. 

The  spices  in  a ragout  are  indispensable  to  give  it  a flavour, 
but  not  a predominant  one ; their  presence  should  be  rather 
supposed  than  perceived ; they  are  the  invisible  spirit  of  good 
cookery:  indeed,  a cook  without  spice  would  be  as  much  at 
a loss  as  a confectioner  without  sugar : a happy  mixture  of 
them,  and  proportion  to  each  other,  and  the  other  ingredients, 
is  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  a first-rate  cook. 

Pea  Powder. 

Pound  together  in  a marble  mortar  half  an  ounce  each  of 
dried  mint  and  sage,  a dram  of  celery  seed,  and  a quarter 
dram  of  Cayenne  pepper ; rub  them  through  a fine  sieve.  This 
gives  a very  savoury  relish  to  peas  soup,  and  to  water  gruel, 
which,  by  its  help,  if  the  eater  of  it  has  not  the  most  lively 
imagination,  he  may  fancy  he  is  sipping  good  peas  soup. 

A dram  of  allspice,  or  black  pepper,  may  be  pounded  with 
the  above,  as  an  addition,  or  instead  of  the  cayenne. 
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Observations  on  Savoury  Pies  and  Patties. 

THERE  are  few  articles  of  cookery  more  generally  liked  than 
relishing  pies  and  patties,  if  properly  made ; and  they  may  be 
made  so  of  a vast  variety  of  things. 

There  are  several  things  necessary  to  be  particularly  observ- 
ed by  the  cook,  in  order  that  her  labours  and  ingenuity  under 
this  head  may  be  brought  to  their  proper  degree  of  perfection. 
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One  very  material  consideration  must  be,  that  the  heat  of  the 
oven  is  duly  proportioned  to  the  nature  of  the  article  to  be 
baked.  Light  paste  requires  a moderate  oven  ; if  it  is  too 
quick,  the  crust  cannot  rise,  and  will  therefore  be  burned  ; and 
if  too  slow,  it  will  be  soddened,  and  want  that  delicate  light 
brown  it  ought,  to  have.  Raised  pies  must  have  a quick  oven, 
and  be  well  closed  up,  or  they  will  sink  in  their  sides,  and  lose 
their  proper  shape. 

Particular  care  is  also  requisite  in  respect  to  seasoning,  which 
must  be  always  done  without  any  fixed  rules,  agreeable  to  the 
taste  of  the  maker.  When  pies  are  intended  to  be  eaten  cold, 
the  use  of  suet  must  be  avoided.  Forcemeat  is  a wonderful 
improvement  to  all  meat  pies. 

As  respects  the  managing  of  savoury  patties  little  need  be 
said,  except  that  they  will  require  a quick  oven.  Twenty 
minutes  will  in  general  be  found  sufficient  to  bake  them.  If 
you  pour  in  gravy  after  the  patties  are  taken  out  of  the  oven, 
be  careful  not  to  put  in  too  much,  lest  it  should  run  out  at  the 
sides,  and  spoil  their  appearance. 

SAVOURY  PIES. 

Paste  for  Meat  or  Savoury  Pies. 

Sift  two  pounds  of  fine  flour  to  one  and  a half  of  good  salt 
butter,  break  it  into  small  pieces,  and  wash  it  well  in  cold 
water  ; rub  gently  together  the  butter  and  flour,  and  mix  it  up 
with  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  beat  together  with  a spoon,  and 
nearly  a pint  of  spring  water;  roll  it  out,  and  double  it  in 
folds  three  time?,  and  it  is  ready. 

Raised  Pies. 

Put  two  pounds  and  a half  of  flour  on  the  paste-board,  and 
put  on  the  fire  in  a sauce-pan  three  quarters  of  a pint  of  water, 
and  half  a pound  of  good  lard  ; when  the  water  boils,  make  a 
hole  in  the  middle  of  the  flour,  pour  in  the  water  by  degrees, 
gently  mixing  the  flour  with  it  with  a spoon  ; and  when  it  is 
well  mixed,  then  knead  it  with  your  hands  till  it  becomes  stiff; 
dredge  a little  flour  to  prevent  it  sticking  to  the  board,  or  you 
cannot  make  it  look  smooth : do  not  roll  it  with  the  rolling- 
pin,  but  roll  it  with  your  hands  about  the  thickness  of  a quart 
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pot ; cut  it  into  six  pieces,  leaving  a little  for  the  covers ; put 
one  hand  in  the  middle,  and  keep  the  other  close  on  the  out- 
side till  you  have  worked  it  either  in  an  oval  or  a round  shape : 
have  your  meat  ready  cut,  and  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt : 
if  pork,  cut  it  in  small  slices;  the  griskin  is  the  best  for  pas- 
ties If  you  use  mutton,  cut  it  in  very  neat  cutlets,  and  put 
them  in  the  pies  as  you  make  them  : roll  out  the  covers  with  the 
rolling-pin  just  the  size  of  the  pie,  wet  it  round  the  edge,  put 
it  on  the  pie,  and  press  it  together  with  your  thumb  and  finger, 
and  then  cut  it  all  round  with  a pair  of  scissars  quite  even,  and 
pinch  them  inside  and  out,  and  bake  them  an  hour  and  a half. 

Rump  Steak  Pie . 

Cut  three  pounds  of  rump  steaks  (that  have  been  kept  till 
tender,)  into  pieces  half  as  big  as  your  hand,  trim  off  all  the 
skin,  sinews,  and  every  part  which  has  not  indisputable  pre- 
tensions to  be  eaten,  and  beat  them  with  a chopper.  Chop  very 
fine  half  a dozen  eschalots,  and  mix  them  with  half  an  ounce 
of  pepper  and  salt  mixed,  strew  some  of  the  mixture  at  the 
bottom  of  the  dish,  then  a layer  of  steak,  then  some  more  of 
the  mixture,  and  so  on  till  the  dish  is  full;  add  half  a gill  of 
mushroom  catsup,  and  the  same  quantity  of  gravy,  or  red  wine, 
cover  it  with  paste,  made  as  directed  for  meat  pies,  and  bake 
it  two  hours. 

Large  oysters,  parboiled,  bearded,  and  laid  alternately 
with  the  steaks,  their  liquor  reduced  and  substituted  instead  of 
the  catsup  and  wine,  will  be  a variety. 

Beef  Steak  Pie  the  usual  way. 

Take  some  rump  steaks,  and  beat  them  with  a rolling-pin, 
then  season  them  with  pepper  and  salt  to  your  palate.  Make  a 
good  crust,  lay  in  your  steaks,  and  then  pour  in  as  much  water 
as  will  fill  the  dish.  Put  on  the  crust,  send  it  to  the  oven,  and 
let  it  be  well  baked. 

Mutton  Pie. 

Cut  steaks  from  a neck  or  loin  of  mutton  that  has  hung ; 
beat  them,  and  remove  some  of  the  fat.  Season  with  salt, 
pepper,  and  a little  onion ; put  a little  water  at  the  bottom  of 
the  dish,  and  a little  paste  on  the  edge ; then  cover  with  a 
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moderately  thick  paste.  Or  raise  small  pies,  and  breaking 
each  bone  in  two  to  shorten  it,  season,  and  cover  it  over, 
pinching  the  edge.  When  they  come  out,  pour  into  each  a 
spoonful  of  gravy  made  of  a bit  of  mutton. 

Veal  Pie. 

Take  some  of  the  middle,  or  scrag  of  a small  neck  ; season 
It ; and  either  put  to  it,  or  not,  a few  slices  of  lean  bacon  or 
ham.  If  it  is  wanted  of  a high  relish,  add  mace,  cayenne,  and 
nutmeg,  to  the  salt  and  pepper ; and  also  forcemeat  and  eggs  ; 
and  if  you  choose,  add  truffles,  morels,  mushrooms,  sweet- 
breads cut  into  small  bits,  and  cocks’-combs  blanched,  if  liked. 
Have  a rich  gravy  ready,  to  pour  in  after  baking.  It  will  be 
very  good  without  any  of  the  latter  additions. 

A rich  Veal  Pie. 

Cut  steaks  from  a neck  or  breast  of  veal ; season  them  with 
pepper,  salt,  nutmeg,  and  a very  little  clove  in  powder. 
Slice  two  sweetbreads,  and  season  them  in  the  same  manner. 
Lay  a puff  paste  on  the  ledge  of  the  dish  ; then  put  the  meat, 
yolks  of  hard  eggs,  the  sweetbreads,  and  some  oysters,  up  to 
the  top  of  the  dish.  Lay  over  the  whole  some  very  thin  slices 
of  ham,  and  fill  up  the  dish  with  water ; cover  ; and  when  it 
is  taken  out  of  the  oven,  pour  in  at  the  top,  through  a funnel, 
a few  spoonfuls  of  good  veal  gravy,  and  some  cream  to  fill  up; 
but  first  boil  it  up  with  a tea-spoonful  of  flour.  Truffles,  &c.  if 
approved. 

Veal  and  Parsley  Pie. 

Cut  some  slices  from  the  leg  or  neck  of  veal ; if  the 
leg,  from  about  the  knuckle.  Season  them  with  salt;  scald 
some  parsley  that  is  picked  from  the  stems,  and  squeeze  it  dry; 
cut  it  a little,  and  lay  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish ; then  put  the 
meat,  and  so  on,  in  layers.  Fill  the  dish  with  new  milk,  but 
not  so  high  as  to  touch  the  crust.  Cover  it ; and  when  baked, 
pour  out  a little  of  the  milk,  and  put  in  hall  a pint  ot  good 
scalded  cream. 

Chicken  may  be  cut  up,  skinned,  and  made  in  the  same 
way. 
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Veal  and  Ham  Pie. 

Take  two  pounds  of  veal  cutlet,  cut  them  in  middling-sized 
pieces,  and  season  with  pepper  and  a very  little  salt;  likewise 
one  of  raw  or  dressed  ham  cut  in  slices  : lay  it  alternately  in 
the  dish,  and  put  some  forced  or  sausage  meat  at  the  top,  with 
some  stewed  button  mushrooms,  and  the  yolk  of  three  eggs 
boiled  hard,  and  a gill  of  water,  and  proceed  as  with  rump 
steak  pie. 

The  best  end  of  a neck  is  a fine  part  for  a pie,  cut  into 
chops,  and  the  chine  bone  taken  away. 

Veal  Olive  Pic. 

Cut  some  thin  slices  from  a fillet  of  veal,  rub  them  over 
with  the  yolks  of  eggs,  and  strew  on  them  a few  crumbs  of 
bread  ; shred  a little  lemon  peel  very  fine,  and  put  it  on  them, 
with  a little  grated  nutmeg,  pepper,  and  salt;  roll  them  up 
very  tight,  and  lay  them  in  a pewter  dish  ; pour  over  them 
half  a pint  of  good  gravy,  put  half  a pound  of  butter  over  it, 
make  a light  paste,  and  lay  it  round  the  dish.  Roll  the  lid  half 
an  inch  thick,  and  lay  it  on. 

Lamb  Pie. 

Make  it  of  the  loin,  neck,  or  breast ; the  breast  of  house- 
lamb  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  tilings  that  can  be  eaten.  It 
should  be  very  lightly  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt ; the  bone 
taken  out,  but  not  the  gristles ; and  a small  quantity  of  jelly- 
gravy  be  put  in  hot ; but  the  pie  should  not  be  cut  till  cold. 
Put  two  spoonfuls  of  water  before  baking. 

Grass-lamb  makes  an  excellent  pie,  and  may  either  be  boned 
or  not,— but  not  to  bone  it  is  perhaps  the  best.  Season  with 
only  pepper  and  salt;  put  two  spoonfuls  of  water  before 
baking,  and  as  much  gravy  when  it  comes  from  the  oven. 

Meat  pies  being  fat,  it  is  best  to  let  out  the  gravy  on  one 
side,  and  put  it  in  again  by  a funnel,  at  the  centre,  and  a little 
may  be  added. 

Raised  Lamb  Pics. 

Bone  a loin  of  lamb,  cut  into  cutlet^  trim  them  very  nicely, 
and  lay  them  in  the  bottom  of  a stew  or  frying-pan,  with  an 
ounce  of  butter,  a tea-spoonful  of  lemon  juice,  and  some  pepper 
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and  salt ; put  them  over  a fire,  and  turn  them,  and  put  them  to 
cool;  then  raise  four  or  five  small  pies  with  paste,  about  the 
size  of  a tea-cup,  put  some  veal  forcemeat  at  the  bottom,  and 
the  cutlets  upon  it;  roll  out  the  top  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick, 
close  and  pinch  the  edges,  bake  them  half  an  hour,  and  when 
done,  take  off  the  top,  and  pour  in  some  good  brown  sauce. 

Excellent  raised  Pork  Pies. 

Raise  common  boiled  crust  into  either  a round  or  oval  form, 
as  you  choose ; have  ready  the  trimming  and  small  bits  of  pork 
cut  off  when  a hog  is  killed ; and  if  these  are  not  enough,  take 
the  meat  off  a sweet  bone.  Beat  it  well  with  a rolling-pin ; 
season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  keep  the  fat  and  lean  separate. 
Put  it  in  layers,  quite  close  up  to  the  top ; lay  on  the  lid ; 
cut  the  edge  smooth  round,  and  pinch  it ; bake  it  in  a slow 
soaking  oven,  as  the  meat  is  very  solid.  Directions  for  raising 
the  crust  have  been  given  before.  The  pork  may  be  put  into 
a common  dish,  with  a very  plain  crust ; and  be  quite  as  good. 
Observe  to  put  no  bone  or  water  into  pork  pie ; the  outside 
of  the  pieces  will  be  hard,  unless  they  are  cut  small  and  pressed 
close. 


Raised  Ham  Pie. 

Soak  four  or  five  hours  a small  ham,  wash  and  scrape  it 
well,  cut  off  the  knuckle,  and  boil  it  for  half  an  hour,  then 
take  it  up  and  trim  it  very  neatly  : take  off  the  rind,  and  put  it 
into  an  oval  stew-pan,  with  a pint  of  madeira  or  sherry,  and 
enough  veal  stock  to  cover  it.  Let  it  stew  for  two  hours,  or 
till  three  parts  done ; take  it  out,  and  set  it  in  a cold  place  ; 
then  raise  a crust,  as  in  the  following  receipt,  large  enough  to 
receive  it;  put  in  the  ham,  and  round  it  the  veal  forcemeat: 
cover  and  ornament ; it  will  take  about  one  hour  and  a half  to 
bake  in  a slow  oven : when  done,  take  off  the  cover,  glaze  the 
top,  and  pour  round  the  following  sauce,  viz.  Take  the  liquor 
the  ham  was  stewed  in,  skim  it  free  from  fat,  thicken  with  a 
little  flour  and  butter  mixed  together,  a few  drops  of  brown- 
ing, and  some  Cayenne  pepper. 

The  above  is  a good  way  of  dressing  a small  ham,  and  has 
a good  effect  cold  for  a supper. 
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Raised  French  Pic. 

Make  about  two  pounds  of  flour  into  a paste,  as  directed 
for  raised  pies ; knead  it  well,  and  into  the  shape  of  a ball ; 
press  your  thumb  into  the  centre,  and  work  it  by  degrees  into 
any  shape  (oval  or  round  is  the  most  general,)  till  about  five 
inches  high ; pilt  it  on  a sheet  of  paper,  and  fill  it  with  coarse 
flour  or  bran ; roll  out  a covering  for  it  about  the  same  thick- 
ness as  the  sides ; cement  its  sides  with  the  yolk  of  egg ; cut 
the  edges'  quite  even,  and  pinch  it  round  with  the  finger  and 
thumb  ; yolk  of  egg  it  over  with  a paste  brush,  and  ornament  it 
in  any  way  as  fancy  may  direct,  with  the  same  kind  of  paste. 
Bake  it  of  a fine  brown  colour,  in  a slow  oven ; and  when  done, 
cut  out  the  top,  remove  the  flour  or  bran,  brush  it  quite  clean, 
and  fill  it  up  with  a fricassee  of  chicken,  rabbit,  or  any  other 
entree  most  convenient.  Send  it  to  table  with  a napkin  under. 

Calf’s  Head  Pie . 

Stew  a knuckle. of  veal  till  fit  for  eating,  with  two  onions, 
a few  isinglass  shavings,  a bunch  of  herbs,  a blade  of  mace, 
and  a few  pepper-corns,  in  three  pints  of  water.  Keep  the 
broth  for  the  pie.  Take  off  a bit  of  the  meat  for  the  balls,  and  let 
the  other  be  eaten ; but  simmerthe  bones  in  the  broth  till  it  is  very 
good.  Half-boil  the  head,  and  cut  it  into  square  bits  ; put  a 
layer  of  ham  at  the  bottom ; then  some  head — first  fat,  then 
lean — with  balls  and  hard  eggs  cut  in  half,  and  so  on  till  the 
dish  be  full:  but  be  particularly  careful  not  to  place  the  pieces 
close,  or  the  pie  will  be  too  solid,  and  there  will  be  no  space 
for  the  jelly.  The  meat  must  be  first  pretty  well  seasoned  with 
pepper  and  salt,  and  a scrape  or  two  of  nutmeg.  Put  a little 
water  and  a little  gravy  into  the  dish,  and  cover  it  with  a tole- 
rably thick  crust ; bake  it  in  a slow  oven,  and  when  done,  pour 
into  it  as  much  gravy  as  it  can  possibly  hold,  and  do  not  cut  it 
till  perfectly  cold;  in  doing  which,  observe  to  use  a very  sharp 
knife,  and  first  cut  out  a large  bit,  going  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  dish  ; and  when  done  thus,  thinner  slices  can  be 
cut:  the  different  colours  and  the  clear  jelly  have  a: beautiful 
marbled  appearance. 

A small  pie  may  be  made  to  eat  hot,  which,  with  high 
seasoning,  oysters,  mushrooms,  truffles,  morels,  &c.  has  a very 
good  appearance. 
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The  cold  pie  will  keep  many  days.  Slices  make  a pretty 
side  dish. 

Instead  of  isinglass,  use  a calf’s  foot,  or  a cow-heel,  if  the 
jelly  is  not  likely  to  be  stiff  enough. 

The  pickled  tongues  of  former  calves'  heads  may  be  cut  in, 
to  vary  the  colour,  instead  of,  or  besides  ham. 

Ox  Cheek  Pie. 

Bake  an  ox  cheek,  with  seasoning,  & c.  in  the  usual  way, 
but  it  must  not  be  too  much  done.  It  may  stand  all  night  in 
the  oven,  and  will  then  be  ready  for  next  day.  Make  a fine 
puff  paste,  with  the  sides  and  top  very  thick  ; and  line  with  it 
a deep  dish,  capable  of  containing  a great  quantity  of  gravy. 
Take  off  all  the  flesh,  kernels,  and  fat  of  the  head,  with  the 
palate,  and  cut  them  into  pieces  as  if  for  a hash ; lay  them 
into  the  dish,  and  throw  over  the  meat  an  ounce  of  truffles  and 
morels,  the  yolks  of  six  hard  eggs,  a gill  of  fresh  or  pickled 
mushrooms,  and  plenty  of  forcemeat  balls.  Season  to  palate, 
with  pepper  and  salt ; and  fill  the  pie  with  the  gravy  in  which 
the  cheek  was  baked.  Indeed,  if  it  were  properly  seasoned 
on  putting  it  into  the  oven  very  little  more  wrill  be  required. 
Close  it  up  with  a crust ; set  the  pie  in  the  oven,  and,  when 
the  top  is  well  baked,  the  whole  will  be  sufficiently  done.  A 
few  artichoke  bottoms,  or  tops  of  asparagus,  are  sometimes  put  in 
with  the  mushrooms,  &c.  and  thought  to  improve  the  flavour  ; 
but  it  is  very  good,  and  sufficiently  rich,  without  them,  and 
they  are  not  always  at  hand,  or  in  season. 

Calf’s  Feet  Pie . 

Boil  your  calf’s  feet  in  three  quarts  of  water,  with  three  or 
four  blades  of  mace,  and  let  them  boil  gently  till  it  is  reduced 
to  about  a pint  and  a half.  Then  take  out  the  feet,  strain  the 
liquor,  and  make  a good  crust.  Cover  your  dish,  then  take 
the  flesh  from  the  bones,  and  put  half  into  it.  Strew  over  it 
half  a pound  of  currants  clean  washed  and  picked,  and  half  a 
pound  of  raisins  stoned.  Then  lay  on  the  rest  of  your  meats, 
skim  the  liquor  they  were  boiled  in,  sweeten  it  to  your  taste, 
and  put  in  half  a pint  of  white  wine.  Then  pour  all  into  the 
dish,  put  on  your  lid,  and  bake  it  an  hour  and  a half. 
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Sweetbread  Pie. 

Lay  a puff  paste  half  an  inch  thick  at  the  bottom  of  a deep 
dish,  and  put  a forcemeat  round  the  sides.  Cut  some  sweet- 
breads in  pieces,  three  or  four,  according  to  the  size  the  pie  is 
intended  to  be  made ; lay  them  in  first,  then  some  artichoke 
bottoms,  cut  into  four  pieces  each,— then  some  cock’s  combs, 
a few  truffles  and  morels,  some  asparagus  tops,  and  fresh 
mushrooms,  yolks  of  eggs  boiled  hard,  and  forcemeat  balls; 
season  with  pepper  and  salt.  Almost  fill  the  pie  with  water, 
cover  it,  and  bake  it  two  hours.  When  it  comes  from  the 
oven,  pour  in  some  rich  veal  gravy,  thickened  with  a very  little 
cream  and  flour. 

i 

Venison  Pasty.  - 

Take  a neck,  shoulder,  or  breast  of  venison,  that  has  not 
hung  too  long,  bone  them,  and  trim  off  all  the  skin,  and  cut 
it  into  pieces  two  inches  square,  and  put  them  into  a stew-pan 
with  three  gills  of  Port  wine,  two  onions,  or  a few  eschalots 
sliced,  some  pepper,  salt,  three  blades  of  mace,  about  a dozen, 
allspice,  and  enough  veal  broth  to  cover  it ; put  it  over  a slow 
fire,  and  let  it  stew  till  three  parts  done : put  the  trimmings 
into  another  sauce-pan,  cover  it  with  water,  and  set  it  on  a 
fire.  Take  out  the  pieces  you  intend  for  the  pasty,  and  put 
them  into  a deep  dish  with  a little  of  their  liquor,  and  set  it  by 
to  cool ; then  add  the  remainder  of  the  liquor  to  the  bones  and 
trimmings,  and  boil  it  till  the  pasty  is  ready ; then  cover  the 
pasty  with  a good  paste,  made  as  directed  for  raised  pies. 
Ornament  the  top,  and  bake  it  for  two  hours  in  a slow  oven  ; 
and  before  it  is  sent  to  table  pour  in  a sauce  made  with  the 
gravy  the  venison  was  stewed  in,  strained  and  skimmed  free 

> 

from  fat;  some  pepper,  salt,  half  a gill  of  port,  the  juice  of 
half  a lemon,  and  a little  flour  and  butter  to  thicken  it. 

To  make  a Pasty  of  Beef  or  Mutton  to  eat  as  well  as  Venison. 

Bone  a small  rump  or  a piece  of  sirloin  of  beef,  or  a fat 
loin  of  mutton,  after  hanging  sevei’al  days.'  Beat  it  very  well 
with  a rolling  pin ; then  rub  ten  pounds  of  meat  with  four 
ounces  of  sugar,  and  pour  over  it  a glass  of  port,  and  the  same 
of  vinegar.  Let  it  lie  five  days  and  nights,  wash  and  wipe  the 
meat  very  dry,  and  season  it  very  high  with  pepper,  Jamaica 
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pepper,  nutmeg,  and  salt.  Lay  it  in  your  dish,  and  to  ten 
pounds  put  one  pound  or  near  of  butter,  spreading  it  over  the 
meat.  Put  a crust  round  the  edges,  and  cover  with  a thick  one, 
or  it  will  be  overdone  before  the  meat  be  soaked ; it  must  be 
done  in  a slow  oven. 

Set  the  bones  in  a pan  in  the  oven,  with  no  more  water 
than  will  cover  them,  and  one  glass  of  port,  a little  pepper 
and  sale,  that  you  may  have  a little  rich  gravy  to  add  to  the 
pasty  when  drawn. 

Sugar  gives  a greater  shortness  and  better  flavour  to  meats 
than  salt,  too  great  a quantity  of  which  hardens;  and  it  is  quite 
as  great  a preservative. 

9 * 

Dartmouth  Pie. 

* . « • *'  * 

This  curious  pie,  formerly  of  great  fame,  is  thus  made 
Chop  or  mince  small  on  a chopping  board,  two  pounds  of  the 
lean  part  of  a leg  of  mutton,  with  one  pound  of  beef  suet ; 
keeping  them  constantly  stirred  up  from  the  board,  to  prevent 
the  minute  particles  from  sticking.  Add  a pound  of  well- 
cleansed  currants,  sift  over  three  ounces  of  powdered  loaf 
sugar,  grate  some  nutmeg,  and  season  with  a little  salt.  The 
whole,  being  well  mixed,  is  to  be  put  into  a paste  composed 
of  two  parts  purified  beef  suet,  and  one  part  fresh  butter ; 
both  melted,  mixed  in.  the  water  which  is  to  make  the  crust  or 
paste,  then  boiled  up  together,  poured  into  the  excavated  centre 
of  the  sifted  flour,  kneaded  up,  an^rolled  out  in  the  usual  way 
for  lining  and  covering  the  dish. 

Squab  Pic. 

Cover  your  dish  with  a good  crust,  and  put  at  the  bottom 
of  it  a layer  of  sliced  pippins,  and  then  a layer  of  mutton 
steaks,  cut  from  the  loin,  well  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt. 
Then  put  another  layer  of  pippins,  peel  some  onions,  slice 
them  thin,  and  put  a layer  of  them  over  the  pippins : then  put 
a layer  of  mutton,  and  then  pippins,  and  onions.  Pour  in  a 
pint  of  water,  close  up  the  pie,  and  send  it  to  the  oven. 

Eel  Pie. 

Take  eels  about  half  a pound  each  ; skin,  wash,  and  trim 
off  the  fin  with  a pair  of  scissars,  cut  them  into  pieces  three 
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inches  long,  season  them  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  fill  your 
dish,  leaving  out  the  heads  and  tails.  Add  a gill  of  water  or 
veal  broth,  cover  it  with  paste,  rub  it  over  with  a paste  brush 
dipped  in  yolk  of  egg,  ornament  it  with  some  of  the  same 
paste,  bake  it  an  hour,  and  when  done,  make  a hole  in  the 
centre,  and  pour  in  the  following  sauce  through  a funnel : 
— The  trimmings  boiled  in  half  a pint  of  veal  stock,  seasoned 
with  pepper  and  salt,  a table-spoonful  of  lemon  juice,  and 
thickened  with  flour  and  water,  strained  through  a fine  sieve : 
add  it  boiling  hot. 

Cod  Pie. 

Take  a piece  of  the  middle  of  a small  cod,  and  salt  it  well 
one  night ; next  day  wash  it ; season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a 
very  little  nutmeg,  mixed  ; place  in  a dish,  and  put  some 
butter  on  it,  and  a little  good  broth  of  any  kind  into  the  dish. 

Cover  it  with  a crust;  and  when  done,  add  a sauce  of  a 
spoonful  of  broth,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cream,  a little  flour 
and  butter,  a grate  of  lemon  and  nutmeg,  and  give  it  one  boil. 
Oysters  may  be  added. 

Parsley  picked  and  put  in,  may  be  used  instead  of  oysters. 

Salmon  Pie. 

When  you  have  made  a good  crust,  take  a piece  of  fresh 
salmon,  well  cleansed,  and  season  it  with  salt,  mace,  and  nut- 
meg. Put  a piece  of  buttef  at  the  bottom  of  your  dish,  and 
then  lay  in  the  salmon.  Melt  hotter  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  your  pie,  and  then  take  a lobster,  boil  it,  pick  out  all  the 
flesh,  chop  it  small,  bruise  the  body,  and  mix  it  well  with  the 
butter.  Pour  it  over  your  salmon,  put  on  the  lid,  and  let  it  be 
well  baked. 

Turbot  Pie. 

First  parboil  your  turbot,  and  then  season  it  with  a little 
pepper,  salt,  cloves,  nutmeg,  and  sweet  herbs  cut  fine.  When 
you  have  made  your  paste,  lay  the  turbot  in  your  dish,  with 
some  yolks  of  eggs,  and  a whole  onion,  which  must  be  taken 
out  when  the  pie  is  baked.  Lay  a great  deal  of  fresh  butter 
at  the  top,  put  on  the  lid,  and  send  it  to  the  oven. 
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Sole  Pie. 

Split  some  soles  from  the  bone,  and  cut  the  fins  close ; 
season  with  a mixture  of  salt  pepper,  a little  nutmeg  and 
pounded  mace,  and  put  them  in  layers,  with  oysters.  They 
eat  excellently.  A pair  of  middling-sized  ones  will  do,  and 
"half  a hundred  of  oysters.  Put  in  the  dish  the  oyster  liquor, 
two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  broth,  and  some  butter.  When  the 
pie  comes  home,  pour  in  a cupful  of  thick  cream. 

Flounder  Pie. 

Gut  your  flounders,  wash  them  clean,  and  then  dry  them 
well  in  a cloth.  Give  them  a gentle  boil,  and  then  cut  the  flesh 
clean  from  the  bones,  lay  a good  crust  over  the  dish,  put  a little 
fresh  butter  at  the  bottom,  and  on  that  the  fish.  Season  with 
pepper  and  salt  to  your  taste.  Boil  the  bones  in  the  water  the 
fish  was  boiled  in,  with  a small  piece  of  horseradish,  a little 
parsley,  a bit  of  lemon  peel,  and  a crust  of  bread  Boil  it  till 
there  is  just  enough  liquor  for  the  pie,  then  strain  it,  and  pour 
it  over  the  fish. 1 Put  on  the  lid,  and  send  it  to  a moderate 
heated  oven. 

Carp  Pie. 

Scrape  off  the  scales,  and  then  gut  and  wash  a large  carp 
clean.  Take  an  eel,  and  boil  it  till  it  is  almost  tender ; pick 
off  all  the  meat,  and  mince  it  fine,  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
crumbs  of  bread,  a few  sweet  herbs,  lemon  peel  cut  fine,  a 
little  pepper  and  salt,  and  grated  nutmeg;  an  anchovy,  half  a 
pint  of  oysters  parboiled  and  chopped  fine,  and  the  yolks  of 
three  hard  eggs  cut  small.  Roll  it  up  with  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  butter,  and  fill  the  belly  of  the  carp.  Make  a good  crust, 
cover  the  dish,  and  lay  in  your  fish.  Save  the  liquor  you 
boiled  your  eel  in,  put  into  it  the  eel  bones,  and  boil  them  with 
a little  mace,  whole  pepper,  an  onion,  some  sweet  herbs,  and 
an  anchovy.  Boil  it  till  reduced  to  about  half  a pint,  then 
strain  it,  and  add  to  it  about  a quarter  of  a pint  of  white  wine, 
and  a piece  of  butter  about  the  size  of  a hen’s  egg  mixed  in  a 
very  little  flour.  Boil  it  up,  and  pour  it  into  your  pie.  Put 
on  the  lid,  and  bake  it  an  hour  in  a quick  oven. 
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Tench  Pie. 

Put  a layer  of  butter  at  the  bottom  of  your  dish,  and  grate 
in  some  nutmeg,  with  pepper,  salt,  and  mace : then  lay  in 
your  tench,  cover  them  with  some  butter,  and  pour  in  some 
red  wine  with  a little  water.  Then  put  on  the  lid,  and  when 
it  comes  from  the  oven,  pour  in  melted  butter  mixed  with  some 
good  rich  gravy. 

Trout  Pie. 

Take  a brace  of  trout,  and  lard  them  with  eels  ; raise  the  crust, 
and  put  a layer  of  fresh  butter  at  the  bottom.  Then  make  a 
forcemeat  of  trout,  mushrooms,  truffles,  morels,  chives,  and  fresh 
butter.  Season  them  with  salt,  pepper,  and  spice ; mix  these 
up  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  ; stuff  the  trout  with  it,  lay  them 
in  the  dish,  cover  them  with  butter,  put  on  the  lid,  and  send 
it  to  the  oven.  Have  some  good  fish  gravy  ready,  and  when 
the  pie  is  done,  raise  the  crust,  and  pour  it  in. 

Herring  Pie. 

Having  scaled,  gutted,  and  washed  your  herrings  clean, 
cut  off  their  heads,  fins,  and  tails.  Make  a good  crust,  cover 
your  dish,  and  season  your  herrings  with  beaten  mace,  pepper, 
and  salt.  Put  a little  butter  in  the  bottom  of  your  dish,  and 
then  the  herrings.  Over  these  put  some  apples  and  onions 
sliced  very  thin.  Put  some  butter  on  the  top,  then  pour  in  a 
little  water,  lay  on  the  Jid,  send  it  to  the  oven,  and  let  it  be 
well  baked. 

Lobster  Pie. 

Boil  two  lobsters,  or  three  small,  take  out  the  tails,  cut 
them  in  two,  take  out  the  gut,  cut  each  in  four  pieces  and  lay 
in  a small  dish,  then  put  in  the  meat  of  the  claws,  and  that 
you  have  picked  out  of  the  body  ; pick  off  the  furry  parts  from 
the  latter,  and  take  out  the  lady ; the  spawn,  beat  in  a 
mortar  ; likewise  all  the  shells : set  them  on  to  stew  with  some 
water,  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  pepper,  salt,  and 
some  pounded  mace ; a large  piece  of  butter,  rolled  in  flour, 
must  be  added  when  the  goodness  of  the  shells  is  obtained : give 
a boil  or  two,  and  pour  into  the  dish  strained ; strew  some 
crumbs,  and  put  a paste  over  all ; bake  slowly,  but  only  till  the 
paste  be  done. 
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A remarkably  fine  Fish  Pie. 

Boil  two  pounds  of  small  eels ; having  cut  the  fins  quite 
close,  pick  the  flesh  off,  and  throw  the  bones  into  the  liquor 
■with  a little  mace,  pepper,  salt,  and  a slice  of  onion ; boil  till 
quite  rich,  and  strain  it.  Make  forcemeat  of  the  flesh,  an 
anchovy,  parsley,  lemon  peel,  salt,  pepper,  and  crumbs,  and 
four  ounces  of  butter  warmed,  and  lay  it  at  th®  bottom  of  the 
dish.  Take  the  flesh  of  soles,  small  cod,  or  dressed  turbot, 
and  lay  them  on  the  forcemeat,  having  rubbed  it  with  salt  and 
pepper  : pour  the  gravy  over  and  bake. 

Observe  to  take  off  the  skin  and  fins,  if  cod  or  soles. 

Pilchard  and  Leek  Pie . 

Clean  and  skin  the  white  part  of  some  large  leeks ; scald  in 
milk  and  water,  and  put  them  in  layers  into  a dish,  —and  be- 
tween the  layers,  two  or  three  salted  pilchards  which  have  been 
soaked  for  some  hours  the  day  before.  Cover  the  whole  with  a 
good  plain  crust.  When  the  pie  is  taken  out  of  the  oven,  lift 
up  the  side  crust  with  a knife,  and  empty  out  all  the  liquor  ; 
then  pour  in  half  a pint  of  scalded  cream. 

Chicken  Pie. 

Cut  up  two  young  fowls,  season  with  white  pepper,  salt,  a 
little  mace,  and  nutmeg,  all  in  the  finest  powder ; likewise  a 
little  cayenne.  Put  the  chicken,  slices  of  ham,  or  fresh  gam* 
mon  of  bacon,  forcerfieat-balls,  and  hard  eggs,  by  turns,  in 
layers.  If  it  is  to  be  baked  in  a dish,  put  in  a little  water ; but 
none  if  in  a raised  crust.  By  the  time  it  returns  from  the  oven, 
have  ready  a gravy  of  knuckle  of  veal,  or  a bit  of  the  scrag, 
with  some  shank  bones  of  mutton,  seasoned  with  herbs, 
onion,  mace,  and  white  pepper.  If  it  is  to  be  eaten  hot,  you 
may  add  truffles,  morels,  mushrooms,  &c.  but  not  if  to  be 
eaten  cold.  If  it  is  made  in  a dish,  put  as  much  gravy  as  will 
fill  it;  but  in  a raised  crust,  the  gravy  must  be  nicely  strained, 
and  then  put  in  cold  as  jelly.  To  make  the  jelly  clear,  you 
may  give  it  a boil  with  the  whites  of  two  eggs,  after  taking 
away  the  meat,  and  then  run  it  through  a fine  lawn  sieve. 
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A plain  Goose  Pie. 

Quarter  your  goose,  season  it  well  with  pepper  and  salt, 
and  lay  it  in  a raised  crust.  Cut  half  a pound  of  butter  into 
pieces,  and  put  it  in  different  places  on  the  top ; then  lay  on 
the  lid,  and  send  it  to  an  oven  moderately  heated. 

Another  method  of  making  a goose  pie,  with  material  im- 
provements, is ‘thus:  Take  a goose  and  a fowl,  bone  them, 
and  se  ison  them  well  ,•  put  a forcemeat  into  the  fowl,  and  then 
put  the  fowl  into  the  goose.  Lay  these  in  a raised  crust,  and 
fill  the  corners  with  a little  forcemeat.  Put  half  a pound  of 
butter  on  the  top  cut  into  pieces,  cover  it,  send  it  to  the  oven, 
and  let  it  be  well  baked.  This  pie  may  be  eaten  either  hot  or 
cold,  and  makes  a pretty  side-dish  for  supper. 

Green  Goose  Pie. 

Bone  two  young  green  geese,  of  a good  size  ; but  first  take 
away  every  plug,  and  singe  them  nicely.  Wash  them  clean  ; 
and  season  them  high  with  salt,  pepper,  mace,  and  allspice. 
Put  one  inside  the  other  ; and  press  them  as  close  as  you  can, 
drawing  the  legs  inwards.  Put  a good  deal  of  butter  over  them, 
and  bake  them  either  with  or  without  crust  ; if  the  latter,  a 
cover  to  the  dish  must  fit  close  to  keep  in  the  steam.  It  will 
keep  long. 


Duck  Pie. 

0 *-  < '*  ' 1 ' - *.  4 • 

Scald  two  ducks,  and  make  them  very  clean  ; then  cut  off 
the  feet,  the  pinions,  necks,  and  heads  ; take  out  the  gizzards, 
livers,  and  hearts,  pick  -all  clean,  anti  scald  them.  Pick  out  the 
fat  of  the  inside,  lay  a good  puff-paste  crust  all  over  the  dish, 
season  the  ducks,  both  inside  and  out,  with  pepper  and  salt, 
and  lay  them  in  the  dish  with  the  giblets  at  each  end  properly 
seasoned.  Put  in  as  much  water  as  will  nearly  fill  the  pie,  lay 
on  the  crust,  and  let  it  be  well  baked. 

Giblet  Pie. 

Clean  well,  and  half  stew  two  or  three  sets  of  goose  giblets; 
cut  the  leg  in  two,  the  wing  and  neck  into  three,  and  the  giz- 
zard into  four  pieces ; preserve  the  liqupr,*and  set. the  giblets 
by  till  cold,  otherwise  the  heat  of  the  giblets  will  spoil  the 
paste  you  cover  the  pie  with  : then  season  the  whole  with  black 
12  2 t 
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pepper  and  salt,  and  put  them  into  a deep  dish  ; cover  it  with 
paste,  rub  it  over  with  the  yolk  of  egg,  ornament  and  bake  it 
an  hour  and  a half  in  a moderate  oven  : in  the  meantime  take 
the  liquor  the  giblets  were  stewed  in,  skim  it  free  from  fat,  put 
it  over  a fire  in  a clean  stew-pan,  thicken  it  a little  with  flour 
and  butter,  or  flour  and  water,  season  it  with  pepper  and  salt, 
and  the  juice  of  half  a lemon,  add  a few  drops  of  browning, 
strain  it  through  a fine  sieve,  and  when  you  take  the  pie  from 
the  oven,  pour  some  of  this  into  it  through  a funnel.  Some 
lay  in  the  bottom  of  the  dish  a moderately  thick  rump  steak  : 
if  you  have  any  cold  game  or  poultry,  cut  it  in  pieces,  and 
add  it  to  the  above. 

Pigeon  or  Lark  Pie. 

Truss  half  a dozen  fine  large  pigeons  as  for  stewing,  season 
them  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  fill  them  with  veal  stuffing,  or 
some  parsley  chopped  very  fine,  and  a little  pepper,  salt,  and 
three  ounces  of  butter  mixed  together  : lay  at  the  bottom  of  the 
dish  a rump  steak  of  about  a pound  weight,  cut  into  pieces  and 
trimmed  neatly,  seasoned  and  beat  out  with  a chopper  ; on  it 
lay  the  pigeons,  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  boiled  hard,  and  a gill 
of  broth  or  water ; wet  the  edge  of  the  dish,  and  cover  it  over 
with  puff-paste,  wash  it  over  with  yolk  of  egg,  and  ornament 
it  with  leaves  of  paste,  and  the  feet  of  the  pigeons ; bake  it  an 
hour  and  a half  in  a moderate  heated  oven  : before  it  is  sent  to 
table  make  an  aperture  in  the  top,  and  pour  in  some  good 
gravy  quite  hot. 

Partridge  Pie. 

Take  two  brace  of  partridges,  and  dress  them  in  the  same 
manner  as  you  do  a fowl  for  boiling.  Put  some  shalots  into  a 
marble  mortar,  with  some  parsley  cut  small,  the  liver  of  the 
partridges,  and  twice  the  quantity  of  bacon.  Beat  these  well 
together,  and  season  them  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a blade  or 
two  of  mace.  When  these  are  all  pounded  to  a paste,  add  to 
them  some  fresh  mushrooms.  Raise  the  crust  for  the  pie,  and 
cover  the  bottom  of  it  with  the  seasoning;  then  lay  in  the 
partridges,  but  no  stuffing  in  them  ; put  the  remainder  of  the 
seasoning  about  the  sides,  and  between  the  partridges.  Mix 
together  some  pepper  and  salt,  a little  mace,  some  shalots 
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shred  fine,  fresh  mushrooms,  and  a little  bacon  beat  fine  in  a 
mortar.  Strew  this  over  the  partridges,  and  lay  on  some  thin 
slices  of  bacon.  Then  put  on  the  lid,  and  send  it  to  the  oven, 
and  two  hours  will  bake  it.  When  it  is  done,  remove  the  lid, 
take  out  the  slices  of  bacon,  and  scum  off  the  fat.  Put  in  a 
pint  of  rich  veal  gravy,  squeeze  in  the  juice  of  an  orange,  and 
send  it  hot  to  table. 

Hare  Pie. 

Cut  your  hare  into  pieces,  and  season  it  well  with  pepper, 
salt,  nutmeg,  and  mace ; then  put  it  into  a jug  with  half  a 
pound  of  butter,  close  it  up,  set  it  in  a copper  of  boiling 
water,  and  make  a rich  forcemeat  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
scraped  bacon,  two  onions,  a glass  of  red  wine,  the  crumbs  of 
a two-penny  loaf,  a little  winter  savory,  the  liver  cut  small, 
and  a little  nutmeg.  Season  it  high  with  pepper  and  salt,  mix 
it  well  up  with  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  raise  the  pie,  and  lay 
the  forcemeat  in  the  bottom  of  the  dish.  Then  put  in  the  hare, 
with  the  gravy  that  came  out  of  it ; lay  on  the  lid,  and  send  it 
to  the  oven.  An  hour  and  a half  will  bake  it. 

Rabbit  Pie. 

Cut  a couple  of  young  rabbits  into  quarters ; then  take  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  bacon,  and  bruise  it  to  pieces  in  a marble 
mortar,  with  the  livers,  some  pepper,  salt,  a little  mace,  some 
parsley  cut  small,  some  chives,  and  a few  leaves  of  sweet  basil. 
When  these  are  all  beaten  fine,  make  the  paste,  and  cover  the 
bottom  of  the  pie  with  the  seasoning.  Then  put  in  the  rabbits, 
pound  some  more  bacon  in  a mortar,  and  with  it  some  fresh 
butter.  Cover  the  rabbits  with  this,  and  lay  over  it  some  thin 
slices  of  bacon  ; put  on  the  lid,  and  send  it  to  the  oven. 
It  will  take  two  hours  baking.  When  it  is  done,  remove  the 
lid,  take  out  the  bacon,  and  skim  off  the  fat.  If  there  is  not 
gravy  enough  in  the  pie,  pour  in  some  rich  mutton  or  veal 
gravy  boiling  hot. 

Vegetable  Pie. 

Scald  and  blanch  some  broad  beans ; cut  young  carrots, 
turnips,  artichoke  bottoms,  mushrooms,  peas,  onions,  lettuce, 
parsley,  celery,  or  any  of  t^iem  you  have ; make  the  whole 
into  a nice  stew,  with  some  good  veal  gravy.  Bake  a crust 
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over  a dish,  with  a little  lining  round  the  edge,  and  a eup  turn- 
ed up  to  keep  it  from  sinking.  When  baked,  open  the  lid, 
and  pour  in  the  stew. 

Parsley  Pie. 

Lay  a fowl,  or  a few  bones  of  the  scrag  of  veal,  seasoned, 
into  a dish  ; scald  a colander-full  of  picked  parsley  in  milk  ; 
season  it ; and  add  to  the  fowl  or  meat,  with  a tea-cupful  of 
any  sort  of  good  broth,  or  weak  gravy.  When  it  is  baked, 
pour  into  it  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cream  scalded,  with  the  size 
of  a walnut  of  butter,  and  a bit  of  flour.  Shake  it  round,  to 
mix  with  the  gravy  already  in. 

Lettuces,  white  mustard  leaves,  or  spinach,  may  be  added 
to  the  parsley,  and  scalded  before  put  in. 

Turnip  Pie. 

Season  mutton  chops  with  salt  and  pepper,  reserving  the 
ends  of  the  neck  bones  to  lay  over  the  turnips,  which  must  be 
cut  into  small  dice,  and  put  on  the  steaks. 

Put  two  or  three  good  spoonfuls  of  milk  in.  You  may  add 
sliced  onion.  Cover  with  a crust. 

Potato  Pie. 

Skin  some  potatoes,  and  cut  them  into  slices  ; season  them  : 
and  also  some  mutton,  beef,  pork,  or  veal.  Put  layers  of  them 
and  of  the  meat. 

An  Herb  Pie. 

Pick  two  handfuls  of  parsley  from  the  stems,  half  the  quan- 
tity of  spinach,  two  lettuces,  some  mustard  and  cress,  a few 
leaves  of  borage,  and  white  beet  leaves ; wash  and  boil  them  a 
little ; then  drain,  and  press  out  the  water : cut  them  small  : 
mix,  and  lay  them  in  a dish,  sprinkle  with  some  salt;  mix  a 
batter  of  flour,  two  eggs  well  beaten,  a pint  of  cream,  and 
half  a pint  of  milk,  and  pour  it  on  the  herbs;  cover  with  a 
good  crust,  and  bake. 

SAVOURY  PATTIES. 

Puff  Paste  for  Patties. 

To  a pound  and  a quarter  of  sifted  flour  rub  gently  in  with 
the  hand  half  a pound  of  fresh  butter,  mix  up  with  half  a pint 
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of  spring  water ; knead  it  well,  and  set  it  by  for  a quarter  of 
an  hour  ; then  roll  it  out  thin ; lay  on  it,  in  small  pieces,  three 
quarters  of  a pound  more  of  butter,  throw  on  it  a little  flour, 
double  it  up  in  folds,  and  roll  it  out  thin  three  times,  and  set  it 
by  for  about  an  hour  in  a cold  place. 

Fried  Patties. 

Mince. a bit  of  cold  veal,  and  six  oysters;  mix  with  a few 
crumbs  of  bread,  salt,  pepper,  nutmeg,  and  a very  small  bit 
of  lemon-peel ; add  the  liquor  of  the  oysters  ; Warm  all  in  a 
tosser,  but  do  not  boil ; let  it  go  cold  ; have  ready  a good  puff 
paste,  roll  thin,  and  cut  it  in  round  or  square  bits ; put  some 
of  the  above  between  two  of  them,  twist  the  edges  to  keep  in 
the  gravy,  and  fry  them  of  a fine  brown. 

This  is  a very  good  thing;  and  baked,  is  a fashionable  dish. 

Wash  all  patties  over  with  egg  before  baking. 

Beef  Patties. 

Shred  under-done  dressed  beef  with  a little  fat;  season  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  a little  shalqt  or  onion.  Make  a plain  paste, 
roll  it  thin,  and  cut  in  shape  like  an  apple  puff" ; fill  it  with 
niince,  pinch  the  edges,  and  fry  them  of  a nice  brown.  The 
paste  should  be  made  with  a small  quantity  of  butter,  egg,  and 
milk. 

Veal  and  Ham  Patties. 

Chop  about  six  ounces  of  ready  dressed  lean  veal,  and 
three  ounces  of  ham,  very  small ; put  it  into  a stew-pan  with 
an  ounce  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  half  a gill  of  cream,  half  a 
gill  of  veal  stock,  a little  grated  nutmeg  and  lemon  peel,  some 
Cayenne  pepper  and  salt,  a spoonful  of  essence  of  ham  and 
lemon  juice,  and  stir  it  over  the  fire  some  time,  taking  care  it 
does  not  burn. 

Chicken  and  Ham  Patties. 

Use  the  white  meat  from  the  breast  of  chickens  or  fowls, 
and  proceed  as  in  the  last  receipt. 
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Turkey  Patties. 

Mincft  some  of  the  white  part,  and  with  grated  lemon, 
nutmeg,  salt,  a very  little  white  pepper,  cream,  and  a very 
little  bit  of  butter  warmed,  fill  the  patties. 

Sweet  Patties. 

Chop  the  meat  of  a boiled  calf  ’s  foot,  of  which  you  use  the 
liquor  tor  jelly,  two  apples,  one  ounce  of  orange  and  lemon 
peel  candied,  and  some  fresh  peel  and  juice;  mix  with  them 
half  a nutmeg  grated,  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  a spoonful  of 
brandy,  and  four  ounces  of  currants  washed  and  dried. 

Bake  in  small  pattepans. 

Patties  resembling  Mince  Pies. 

Chop  the  kidney  and  fat  of  cold  veal,  apple,  orange,  and 
lemon  peel  candied,  and  fresh  currants,  a little  wine,  two  or 
three  cloves,  a little  brandy,  and  a bit  of  sugar.  Bake  as 
before. 

Oyster  Patties. 

Roll  out  puff  paste  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  cut  it  into 
squares  with  a knife,  sheet  eigtt  or  ten  pattepans,  put  upon 
each  a bit  of  bread  the  size  of  half  a walnut ; roll  out  another 
layer  of  paste  of  the  same  thickness,  cut  it  as  above,  wet  the 
edge  of  the  bottom  paste,  and  put  on  the  top,  pare  them  round 
to  the  pan,  and  notch  them  about  a dozen  times  with  the  back  of 
the  knife,  rub  them  lightly  with  yolk  of  egg,  bake  them  in  a hot 
oven  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  : when  done,  take  a thin  slice 
off  the  top,  then  with  a small  knife  or  spoon  take  out  the  bread 
and  the  inside  paste,  leaving  the  outside  quite  entire ; then  par- 
boil two  dozen  of  large  oysters,  strain  them  from  their  liquor, 
wash,  beard,  and  cut  them  into  four,  put  them  into  a stew-pan 
with  an  ounce  of  butter  rolled  in  flour,  half  a gill  of  good 
cream,  a little  grated  lemon  peel,  the  oyster  liquor,  free  from 
sediment,  reduced  by  boiling  to  one  half,  some  Cayenne  pepper, 
salt,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  lemon  juice  ; stir  it  over  a fire  five 
minutes,  and  fill  the  patties. 

Lobster  Patties. 

Prepare  the  patties  as  in  the  last  receipt.  Take  a hen  lob- 
ster already  boiled ; pick  the  meat  from  the  tail  and  claws,  and 
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chop  it  fine;  put  it  into  a stew-pan,  with  a little  of  the  inside 
spawn  pounded  in  a mortar  till  quite  smooth,  with  an  ounce  of 
fresh  butter,  half  a gill  of  cream,  and  half  a gill  of  veal  con- 
somme, Cayenne  pepper,  and  salt,  a tea-spoonful  of  essence  ot 
anchovy,  the  same  of  lemon  juice,  and  a table-spoonful  of 
flour  and  water,  and  stew  it  five  minutes. 


PUDDINGS. 

Observations  on  Puddings. 

THE  quality  of  the  various  articles  employed  in  the  com- 
position of  puddings  varies  so  much,  that  two  puddings, 
made  exactly  according  to  the  same  receipt,  will  be  so 
different,  one  would  hardly  suppose  they  were  made  by  the 
same  person,  and  certainly  not  with  precisely  the  same  quan- 
tities of  the  (apparently)  same  ingredients.  Flour  fresh 
ground — pure  new  milk  —fresh  laid  eggs  — ffresh  butter — fresh 
suet,  &c.  will  make  a very  different  composition,  than  when 
kept  till  each  article  is  half  spoiled. 

Plum  puddings,  when  boiled,  if  hung  up  in  a cool  place 
in  the  cloth  they  are  boiled  in,  will  keep  good  some  months  : 
when  wanted,  take  them  out  of  the  cloth,  and  put  them  into 
a clean  cloth,  and  as  soon  as  warmed  through,  they  are  ready. 

In  composing  these  receipts,  the  quantities  of  eggs,  butter, 
&c.  are  considerably  less  than  is  ordered  in  other  cookery  books  ; 
but  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  puddings 
light  and  wholesome,  we  have  diminished  the  expense,  with- 
out impoverishing  the  preparations,  and  the  rational  epicure 
will  be  as  well  pleased  with  them — as  the  rational  economist. 

Milk,  in  its  genuine  state,  varies  considerably  in  the  quan- 
tity of  cream  it  will  throw  up, — depending  probably  on  the 
material  with  which  the  cow  is  fed.  The  cow  that  gives  the 
most  milk  does  not  always  produce  the  most  cream.  London 
cream,  we  are  told,  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  milk,  thick- 
ened with  potatoe  starch,  and  tinged  with  turmeric. 
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Eggs  vary  considerably  in  size  in  the  following  receipts,  we 
mean  the  full-sized  hen's  egg ; if  you  have  only  pullet’s  eggs,  use 
two  for  one.  Break  eggs  one  by  one  into  a basin,  and  not  all 
into  the  bowl  together,  because  then,  if  you  meet  with  a bad 
one,  that  will  spoil  all  the  rest : strain  them  through  a sieve  to 
take  out  the  treddles. 

Eggs  may  be  preserved  for  twelve  months  in  a sweet  and 
palatable  state  by  boiling  them  for  one  minute,  and  when  want- 
ed for  use  let  them  be  boiled  in  the  usual  manner.  The  white 
may  be  a little  tougher  than  a new  laid  egg,  but  the  yolk  will 
show  no  difference.  Snow  and  small  beer  have  been  recom- 
mended by  some  economists  as  admirable  substitutes  for  eggs : 
they  will  no  more  answer  this  purpose  than  as  substitutes  for 
sugar  or  brandy. 

Butter  varies  much  in  quality.  Salt  butter  may  be  washed 
from  the  salt,  and  then  it  will  make  very  good  pastry. 

Lard  varies  extremely  from  the  time  it  is  kept,  &c.  When 
you  purchase  it,  have  the  bladder  cut,  and  ascertain  that  it  be 
sweet  and  good . 

Beef-suet  is  the  best,  then  mutton  and  veal : when  this  is 
used  in  very  hot  weather,  while  you  chop  it,  dredge  it  lightly 
with  a little  flour. 

BeeJ-marrow  is  excellent  for  most  of  the  purposes  for  which 
suet  is  employed. 

Currants,  previous  to  putting  them  into  the  pudding, 
should  be  plumped;  this  is  done  by  pouring  some  boiling 
Water  upon  them : wash  them  well,  and  then  lay  them  on  a 
sieve  or  cloth  before  the  fire, — pick  them  clean  from  the  stones; 
this  not  only  makes  them  look  better,  but  cleanses  them  free 
from  all  dirt. 

Raisins,  figs,  dried  cherries,  candied  orange  and  lemon 
peel,  citron,  and  preserves  of  all  kinds,— fresh  fruits,  goose- 
berries,^currants,  plums,  damsons,  &c.  are  added  to  batter  and 
suet  puddings,  or  enclosed  in  the  crust  ordered  for  apple  dum- 
plings, and  make  all  the  various  puddings  called  by  those  names. 

Batter  Pudding  must  be  quite  smooth  and  free  from  lumps; 
to  insure  this,  first  mix  the  flour  with  a little  milk,  add  the 
remainder  by  degrees,  and  then  the  other  ingredients.  If  it  is 
a plain  pudding,  put  it  through  a hair  sieve;  this  will  take  out 
all  lumps  effectually.  Batter  puddings  should  be  tied  up  tight  •: 
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if  boiled  in  a mould,  butter  it  first — if  baked,  also  butter  the 
pan. 

Be  sure  the  water  boils  before  you  put  in  the  pudding.  Set 
your  stew-pan  on  a trivet  over  the  fire,  and  keep  it  steadily 
boiling  all  the  time  : if  set  upon  the  fire,  the  pudding  often 
burns. 

Be  scrupulously  careful  that  your  pudding  cloth  is  perfectly 
sweet  and  clean:  wash  it  without  any  soap,  unless  very  greasy, 
then  rinse  it  thoroughly  in  clean  water  after.  Immediately 
before  you  use  it  dip  it  in  boiling  water,  squeeze  it  dry,  and 
dredge  it  with  flour. 

If  your  fire  is  very  fierce,  mind  and  stir  the  puddings  every 
now  and  then  to  keep  them  from  sticking  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sauce-pan  ; if  in  a mould  this  care  is  not  so  much  required,  but 
keep  plenty  of  water  in  the  sauce-pan. 

When  puddings  are  boiled  in  a cloth,  it  should  be  just 
dipped  in  a basin  of  cold  water,  before  you  untie  the  pudding 
cloth,  as  that  will  prevent  it  from  sticking ; but  when  boiled 
in  a mould,  if  it  is  well  buttered,  they  will  turn  out  without. 
Custard  or  bread  puddings  require  to  stand  five  minutes  b efore 
they  are  turned  out.  They  should  always  be  boiled  in  a mould 
or  cups. 

Keep  your  paste-board,  rolling-pins,  cutters,  and  tins,  very 
clean:  the  least  dust  on  the  tins  and  cutters,  or  the  least  hard 
paste  on  the  rolling-pin,  will  spoil  the  whole  of  your  labour. 

Paste  for  Boiled  Puddings. 

Pick  and  chop  very  fine  half  a pound  of  beef  suet,  add  to 
it  one  pound  and  a quarter  of  flour  and  a little  salt;  mix  it  with 
half  a pint  of  milk  or  water,  and  beat  it  well  with  the  rolling- 
pin  to  incorporate  the  suet  with  the  flour. 

Beef  Steak  Pudding. 

Get  rump  steaks,  not  too  thick,  beat  them  with  a chopper, 
cut  them  into  pieces  about  half  the  size  of  your  hand,  and 
trim  off  all  the  skin,  sinews,  &c.  have  ready  an  onion  peeled  and 
chopped  fine,  likewise  some  potatoes  peeled  and  cut  inio  slices, 
a quarter  of  an  inch  thick  ; rub  the  inside  of  a basin  or  an  oval 
plain  mould  with  butter,  sheet  it  with  paste  as  directed  in  the 
foregoing  receipt ; season  the  steaks  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a 
12  2 u 
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little  grated  nutmeg  ; put  in  a layer  of  steak,  then  another  of 
potatoes,  and  so  on  till  it  is  full,  occasionally  throwing  in  part 
of  the  chopped  onions ; add  to  it  half  a gill  of  mushroom  cat- 
sup, a table-spoonful  of  lemon  pickle,  and  half  a gill  of  water 
or  veal  broth ; roll  out  a top,  and  close  it  well  to  prevent  the 
water  getting  in ; rinse  a clean  cloth  in  hot  water,  sprinkle  a 
little  flour  over  it,  and  tie  up  the  pudding;  have  ready  a large 
pot  of  water  boiling,  put  it  in,  and  boil  it  two  hours  and  a 
half ; take  it  up,  remove  the  cloth,  turn  it  downwards  in  a deep 
dish,  and.  when  wanted  take  away  the  basin  or  mould. 

Baked  Beef  Steak  Pudding. 

Make  a batter  of  milk,  two  eggs,  and  flour;  or,  which  is 
much  better,  potatoes  boiled  and  mashed  through  a colander  ; 
lay  a little  of  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish ; then  put  in  the 
steaks  prepared  as  above,  and  very  well  seasoned ; pour  the 
remainder  of  the  batter  over  them,  and  bake  it. 

Steak  or  Kidney  Pudding. 

If  kidney,  split  and  soak  it,  and  season  that  or  the  meat. 
Make  a paste  of  suet,  flour,  and  milk  ; roll  it,  and  line  a basin 
with  some ; put  the  kidney  or  steaks  in,  cover  with  paste,  and 
pinch  round  the  edge.  Cover  with  a cloth,  and  boil  a con- 
siderable time. 

Mutton  Pudding. 

Season  with  salt,  pepper,  and  a bit  of  onion ; lay  one  layer 
of  steaks  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish  ; and  pour  a batter  of 
potatoes  boiled  and  pressed  through  a colander,  and  mixed  with 
milk  and  an  egg,  over  them ; then  putting  the  rest  of  the 
steaks  and  ba'ter,  bake  it. 

Batter  with  flour,  instead  of  potatoes,  eats  well,  but  re- 
quires more  egg,  and  is  not  so  good. 

Or : cut  slices  off  a leg  that  has  been  under-done,  and  put 
them  into  a b.isin  lined  with  a fine  suet  crust.  Season  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  finely  shred  onion  or  shalot. 

Baked  Beef  or  Mutton  Potato  Pudding. 

This  economical  article  is  thus  made — Boil  a sufficient  quan- 
tity of  well-pared  mealy  potatoes  till  they  are  so  thoroughly 
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done  as  to  be  ready  to  crumble  in  pieces  ; drain  them  well  in  a 
colander  or  sieve  ; pick  out  every  speck,  impurity,  or  hard- 
ness ; and  mash  them  as  fine  and  smooth  as  possible.  Make 
them  up  into  a thickish  batter,  with  an  egg  or  two  and  milk  ; 
and,  placing  a layer  of  the  steaks  or  chops,  well  seasoned 
with  salt  and  pepper,  at  the  bottom  of  a baking  dish,  cover 
them  with  a layer  of  batter;  and  so,  alternately,  till  the  dish 
be  filled,  taking  care  to  have  batter  at  the  top.  The  dish 
should  be  first  well  buttered,  to  prevent  sticking  or  burning; 
and  in  that  case,  the  bottom  as  well  as  the  top  may  consist  of 
potato  batter.  The  pudding,  when  properly  baked,  will  be  of 
a fine  brown  colour. 

Calf's  Foot  Pudding. 

Mince  very  fine  a pound  of  calves’  feet,  first  taking  out  the 
fat  and  brown.  Then  take  a pound  and  a half  of  suet,  pick 
off  all  the  skin,  and  shred  it  small.  Take  six  eggs,  all  the 
yolks,  and  but  half  the  whites,  and  beat  them  well.  Then 
take  the  crumb  of  a half-penny  roll  grated,  a pound  of  cur- 
rants clean  picked  and  washed,  and  rubbed  in  a cloth,  as  much 
milk  as  will  moisten  it  with  the  eggs,  a handful  of  flour,  and  a 
little  salt,  nutmeg,  and  sugar,  to  season  it  to  your  taste.  Boil 
it  four  hours;  then  take  it  up,  lay  it  in  your  dish,  and  pour 
melted  butter  over  it.  If  you  put  white  wine  and  sugar  into 
the  butter  it  will  be  a pleasing  addition. 

Yoi'kshire  Pudding  under  Roast  Meat,  the  Gipsies 3 wap. 

This  pudding  is  an  especially  excellent  accompaniment  to  a 
sirloin  of  beef,  loin  of  veal,  or  any  fat  and  juicy  joint. 

Six  table-spoonfuls  of  flour,  three  eggs,  a tea-spoonful  of 
salt,  and  a pint  of  milk  ; so  as  to  make  a middling  stiff  batter, 
a little  stifFer  than  you  Would  for  pancakes ; beat  it  up  well, 
and  take  care  it  is  not  lumpy.  Put  a dish  under  the  meat,  and 
let  the  drippings  drop  into  it  till  it  is  quite  hot  and  well 
greased;  then  pour  in  the  batter.  When  the  upper  surface  is 
brown  and  set,  turn  it,  that  both  sides  may  be  brown  alike;  if 
you  wish  it  to  cut  firm,  .and  the  pudding  an  inch  thick,  it  will 
take  two  hours  at  a good  fire. 

The  true  Y orkshire  pudding  is  about  half  an  inch  thick 
when  done ; but  it  is  the  fashion  in  London  to  make  them  full 
twipp  that  thickness. 
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My  Pudding. 

Beat  up  the  yolks  and  whites  of  three  eggs,  strain  them 
through  a sieve,  (to  keep  out  the  treddles,)  and  gradually  add 
to  them  about  a quarter  of  a pint  of  milk  ; stir  these  well 
together.  Rub  together  in  a mortar  two  ounces  of  moist  sugar, 
and  as  much  grated  nutmeg  as  will  lie  on  a sixpence ; stir  these 
into  the  eggs  and  milk ; then  put  in  four  ounces  of  flour,  and 
beat  it  into  a smooth  batter ; by  degrees  stir  into  it  seven  ounces 
of  suet,  (minced  as  fine  as  possible,)  and  three  ounces  of  bread 
crumbs  ; mix  all  thoroughly  together  at  least  half  an  hour  be- 
fore you  put  the  pudding  into  the  pot ; put  it  into  an  earthen- 
ware pudding  mould,  that  you  have  well  buttered,  tie  a pudding 
cloth  over  it  very  tight,  put  it  into  boiling  water,  and  boil  it 
three  hours. 

Put  one  good  plum  into  it,  and  an  arch  cook  says,  you  may 
then  tell  the  economist  that  you  have  made  a good  plum  pud- 
ding— without  plums : this  would  be  what  school-boys  call  a Mile 
Stone  Pudding,  i.  e.  a mile  between  one  plum  and  another. 

Half  a pound  of  Muscatel  raisins  cut  in  half,  and  added  to 
the  above,  will  make  a most  admirable  plum  pudding:  a little 
grated  lemon  peel  may  be  added.  A table-spoonful  of  cream 
will  also  give  it  a rich  brown  colour. 

If  the  water  ceases  to  boil,  the  pudding  will  become  heavy, 
and  be  spoiled ; if  properly  managed,  this  and  the  following 
will  be  as  fine  puddings  of  the  kind  as  art  can  produce.  Pud- 
dings are  best  when  mixed  an  hour  or  two  before  they  are 
boiled ; the  various  ingredients  by  that  means  amalgamate,  and 
the  whole  becomes  richer  and  fuller  of  flavour,  especially  if  the 
various  ingredients  be  thoroughly  well  stirred  together. 

This  pudding  may  be  baked  in  an  oven,  or  under  meat,  the 
same  as  Yorkshire  pudding.  If  you  make  it  the  same,  add  half 
a pint  of  milk  more : it  should  be  above  an  inch  and  a quarter 
in  thickness,  and  will  take  full  two  hours.  It  requires  careful 
watching,  for  if  the  top  gets  burned,  an  empyreumatic  flavour 
will  pervade  the  whole  of  the  pudding.— Or  butter  some 
saucers,  and  fill  them  with  pudding,  and  set  them  in  a Dutch 
oven : they  will  take  about  an  hour. 

A Fat  Pudding. 

Break  five  eggs  in  a basin,  beat  them  up  with  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  sugar  and  a table-spoonful  of  flour,  beat  it  quite  smooth. 
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then  put  to  it  a pound  of  raisins,  and  a pound  of  suet, — it  must 
not  be  chopped  very  fine.  Butter  a mould  well,  put  in  the  pud- 
ding, tie  a cloth  over  it  tight,  and  boil  it  five  hours. 

N.  B.  This  is  very  rich,  and  is  commonly  called  a marrow- 
pudding. 

Suet  Pudding  or  Dumplings. 

Chop  six  ounces  of  suet  very  fine,  put  it  in  a basin  with  six 
ounces  of  . flour,  two  ounces  of  bread  crumbs,  and  a tea-spoon- 
ful of  salt — stir  it  all  well  together ; beat  two  e<jgs  on  a plate, 
add  to  them  six  table-spoonfuls  of  milk,  put  it  by  degrees  into 
the  basin,  and  stir  it  all  well  together  , divide  it  into  six 
dumplings,  and  tie  them  separate,  previously  dressing  the  cloth 
lightly  with  flour.  Boil  them  one  hour. 

This  is  very  good  the  next  day  fried.  The  above  will  make 
a good  pudding,  boiled  two  hour*  in  an  earthenware  mould, 
with  the  addition  of  one  more  egg,  a little  more  milk,  and  two 
ounces  of  suet. 

The  most  economical  way  of  making  suet  dumplings,  is  to 
boil  them  without  a cloth  in  a pot  with  beef,  or  mutton  ; no 
eggs  are  then  wanted,  and  the  dumplings  are  quite  as  light 
without.  Roll  them  in  flour  before  you  put  them  into  the  pot ; 
add  six  ounces  of  currants,  washed  and  picked,  and  you  have 
currant  pudding, — or  divided  into  six  parts,  currant  dumpling. 
A little  sugar  will  improve  them. 

Veal  Suet  Pudding. 

Cut  the  crumbs  of  a three-penny  loaf  into  slices  ; boil  and 
sweeten  two  quarts  of  new  milk,  and  pour  over  it.  When 
soaked,  pour  out  a little  of  the  milk ; and  mix  with  six  eggs 
well  beaten,  and  half  a nutmeg.  Lay  the  slices  of  bread  into 
a dish ; with  layers  of  currants,  and  veal  suet  shred,  a pound 
of  each.  Butter  the  dish  well,  and  bake;  or  you  may  boil  it  in 
a basin,  if  you  prefer  it. 

Batter  Pudding  with  Meat. 

Make  a batter  with  flour,  milk,  and  eggs  ; pour  a little  into 
the  bottom  of  a pudding-dish ; then  put  seasoned  meat  of  any 
kind  into  it,  and  a little  shred  onion  ; pour  the  remainder  of 
the  batter  over,  and  bake  in  a slow  oven. 
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Some  like  a loin  of  mutton  baked  in  batter,  being  first 
cleared  of  most  of  the  fat. 

Potato  Pudding  with  Meat. 

Boil  the  potatoes  till  fit  to  mash ; rub  through  a colander, 
and  make  into  a thick  batter  with  milk  and  two  eggs.  Lay 
some  seasoned  steaks  in  a dish,  then  some  batter  ; and  over  the 
last  layer  pour  the  remainder  of  the  batter.  Bake  a fine  brown. 

Pease  Pudding. 

Put  a quart  of  split  peas  into  a clean  cloth  ; do  not  tie  them 
up  too  close,  but  leave  a little  room  for  them  to  swell ; put 
them  to  boil  in  cold  water  slowly,  till  they  are  tender  : if  they 
are  good  peas,  they  will  be  boiled  enough  in  about,  two  hours 
and  a half.  Rub  them  through  a sieve  into  a deep  dish,  adding 
to  them  an  egg  or  two,  an  ounce  of  butter,  and  some  pepper 
and  salt;  beat  them  well  together  for  about  ten  minutes,  when 
these  ingredients  are  well  incorporated  together  ; then  flour  the 
cloth  well,  put  the  pudding  in,  and  tie  it  up  as  tight  as  possible, 
and  boil  it  an  hour  longer. 

To  increase  the  bulk,  and  diminish  the  expense  of  this  pud- 
ding, the  economical  housekeeper  who  has  a large  family  to 
feed,  may  now  add  two  pounds  of  potatoes  that  have  been 
boiled  and  well  mashed.  To  many,  this  mixture  is  more 
agreeable  than  pease  pudding  alone. 

This  pudding  is  as  good  with  boiled  beef,  as  it  is  with  boil- 
ed pork  ; and  why  not  with  roasted  pork  ? It  is  also  a very 
good  accompaniment  to  cold  pork,  or  cold  beef. 

New  College  Puddings. 

Grate  the  crumbs  of  a stale  two-penny  loaf,  and  put  to  it 
qbout  the  same  weight  of  fipeiy  shred  beef  suet,  a grated  nut- 
meg, a little  salt,  and  two  ounces  of  nicely  picked  currants : 
then  beat  a few  eggs  in  a little  mountain  wine  and  sugar;  mix 
all  together ; knead  it  into  a stiff  paste ; and,  after  letting  it 
stand  a quarter  of  an  hour,  make  it  up  into  the  form  and  size 
of  turkey’s  eggs,  but  somewhat  flatter.  Over  a clear  fire,  in  a 
chaffing-dish  or  stove,  put  a pound  of  fresh  butter  in  a dish  ; 
rub  it  about  the  dish  till  melted,  then  put  in  the  puddings,  aud 
cover  them  up.  They  must,  however,  be  frequently  turned. 
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till  all  appear  brown  alike ; and,  when  quite  enough,  are  to  be 
served  up  hot,  for  a side  dish,  with  grated  sugar  over  them. 
These  puddings,  which  first  obtained  their  name,  as  well  as  their 
celebrity,  at  the  university  of  Oxford,  are  very  generally  ad- 
mired. 


Delicious  Orange  Pudding. 

Grate  the  rinds  of  two  Seville  oranges ; and  beat  them  in  a 
marble  mortar,  with  half  a pound  of  fine  fresh  butter,  the 
same  quantity  of  loaf  sugar,  and  the  yolks  of  sixteen  eggs, 
till  the  whole  mass  becomes  of  an  even  colour : then  pour  it 
into  a baking  dish  lined  with  puff  paste. 

Orange  Pudding  another  way. 

Rather  more  than  two  table-spoonfuls  of  the  orange  paste, 
mixed  with  six  eggs,  four  ounces  of  sugar,  and  four  ounces  of 
butter,  melted,  will  make  a good  sized  pudding,  with  a paste 
at  the  bottom  of  the  dish.  Bake  twenty  minutes. 

An  excellent  Lemon  Pudding. 

Beat  the  yolks  of  four  eggs ; add  four  ounces  of  white 
sugar,  the  rind  of  a lemon  being  rubbed  with  some  lumps  of  it 
to  take  the  essence  ; then  peel,  and  beat  it  in  a mortar  with  the 
juice  of  a large  lemon,  and  mix  all  with  four  or  five  ounces  of 
butter  warmed.  Put  a crust  into  a shallow  dish,  nick  the  edges, 
and  put  the  above  into  it.  When  served,  turn  the  pudding  out 
of  the  dish, 

Dutch  Baked  Pudding. 

Take  two  pounds  of  flour,  one  pound  of  butter  melted  in 
half  a pint  of  milk,  and  a pound  of  picked  currants,  eight 
eggs,  and  a little  grated  loaf  sugar.  Mix  the  whole  together, 
with  two  spoonfuls  of  yeast,  and  let  it  stand  an  hour  to  rise. 
An  hour  will  bake  it  in  a hot  oven. 

Dutch  Rice  Pudding. 

Soak  four  ounces  of  rice  in  warm  water  half  an  hour  ; 
drain  the  latter  from  it,  and  throw  it  into  a stew-pa'D,  with  half 
a pint  of  milk,  half  a stick  of  cinnamon,  and  simmer  till  ten- 
der. When  cold,  add  four  whole  eggs  well  beaten,  two  ounces 
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of  butter  melted  in  a tea-cupful  of  cream;  and  put  three 
ounces  of  sugar,  a quarter  of  a nutmeg,  and  a good  piece  of 
lemon  peel. 

Put  a light  puff  paste  in  a mould  or  dish,  or  grated  tops 
and  bottoms,  and  bake  in  a quick  oven. 

Rice  Puddings  baked  or  boiled. 

Wash  in  cold  water,  and  pick  very  clean  six  ounces  of  rice, 
put  it  in  a quart  stew-pan  three  parts  filled  with  cold  water, 
set  it  on  the  fire,  let  it  boil  five  minutes  ; pour  away  the  water, 
and  put  in  one  quart  of  milk,  a roll  of  lemon  peel,  and  a bit 
of  cinnamon.  Let  it  boil  geqtly  till  the  rice  is  quite  tender,  it 
will  take  at  least  one  hour  and  a quarter’:  be  careful  to  stir  it 
every  five  minutes,  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  stir  in  an  ounce 
and  a half  of  fresh  butter;  and  beat  up  three  eggs  on  a plate, 
a salt-spoonful  of  nutmeg,  two  ounces  of  sugar,  put  it  into  the 
pudding,  and  stir  it  till  it  is  quite  smooth.  Line  a pie-dish  big 
enough  to  hold  it  with  puff  paste,  notch  it  round  the  edge,  put 
in  your  pudding,  and  bake  it  three  quarters  of  an  hour : this 
will  be  a nice  firm  pudding. 

If  you  like  it  to  eat  more  like  custard,  add  one  more  egg, 
and  half  a pint  more  milk;  it  will  be  better  a little  thinner 
when  boiled  ; one  hour  will  boil  it.  If  you  like  it  in  little  pud- 
dings, butter  small  tea-cups,  and  either  bake  or  boil  them:  half 
an  horn*  will  do  either.  You  may  vary  the  pudding  by  putting 
in  candied  lemon  or  orange  peel,  minced  very  fine, — or  dried 
cherries, — or  three  ounces  of  currants, — or  raisins, — or  apples 
minced  fine. 

If  the  puddings  are  baked  or  boiled,  serve  them  with  white 
wine  sauce,  or  butter  and  sugar. 

Ground  Rice  Pudding. 

Put  four  ounces  of  ground  rice  into  a stew-pan,  and  by 
degrees  stir  in  a pint  and  a half  of  milk ; set  it  on  the  fire,  with 
a roll  of  lemon,  and  a bit  of  cinnamon  ; keep  stirring  it  till  it 
boils;  beat  it  to  a smooth  batter,  then  set  it  on  the  trivet, 
where  it  will  simmer  gently  fora  quarter,  of  an  hour;  then 
beat  three  eggs  on  a plate,  stir  them  into  the  pudding  with  two 
ounces  of  sugar,  and  two  drams  ol  nutmeg;  take  out  the 
lemon  peel  and  cinnamon,  stir  it  all  well  together,  line  a 
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jiie  dish  with  thin  puff  paste  big  enough  to  hold  it,  or  butter 
the  dish  well,  and  bake  it  half  an  hour.  If  boiled,  it  will  take 
one  hour  in  a mould  well  buttered — three  ounces  of  currants 
may  be  added. 

Plain  Rice  Pudding. 

Wash  and  pick  some  rice ; throw  among  it  some  pimento 
finely  pounded  but  not  much;  tie  the  rice  in  a cloth,  and 
leave  plenty  of  room  for  it  to  swell.  Boil  it  in  a quantity  of 
water  for  an  hour  or  two.  When  done  eat  it  with  butter  and 
sugar,  or  milk.  Put  lemon  peel  if  you  please. 

It  is  very  good  without  spice,  and  eaten  with  salt  and  butter. 

, % * “ ' * 

A George  Pudding. 

Boil  very  tender  a handful  of  whole  rice  in  a small  quantity 
of  milk,  with  a large  piece  of  lemon  peel.  Let  it  drain;  then 
mix  with  it  a dozen  of  good  sized  apples,  boiled  to  pulp  as  dry 
as  possible ; add  a glass  of  white  wine,  the  yolks  of  five  eggs, 
two  ounces  of  orange  and  citron  cut  thin  ; make  it  pretty  sweet. 
Line  a mould  or  basin  with  a very  good  paste;  beat  the  five 
whites  of  the  eggs  to  a very  strong  froth,  and  mix  with  the 
other  ingredients  ; fill  the  mould,  and  bake  it  of  a fine  brown 
colour.  Serve  it  with  the  bottom  upward,  wi»h  the  following 
sauce: — two  glasses  of  wine,  a spoonful  of  sugar,  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs,  and  a bit  of  butter  as  large  as  a walnut;  simmer 
without  boiling,  and  pour  to  and  from  the  sauce-pan,  till  of  a 
proper  thickness  ; and  put  in  the  dish. 

Duke  of  Buckingham’s  Pudding. 

Take  a pound  of  finely  shred  suet,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
raisins  stoned  and  chopped,  two  eggs,  with  a little  nutmeg  and 
ginger,  and  sugar  to  the  palate:  tie  it  close;  boil  it  four  hours; 
and  serve  it  up  with  melted  butter,  mountain  wine,  and  sugar. 

Pancake  Pudding. 

Take  a quart  of  milk,  four  eggs  and  two  large  spoonfuls 
of  flour,  with  a little  salt  and  grated  ginger.  Beat  them  up 
into  a good  smooth  batter  ; and  put  it  into  a buttered  baking- 
dish.  When  it  comes  out  of  the  oven,  pour  over  it  some  melt- 
ed butter.  This  is  a very  cheap  and  acceptable  pudding,  being 
12  3 x 
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less  offensive  to  the  stomach  than  even  the  best  fried  pan- 
cakes. 

JFine  Carrot  Pudding. 

Grate  half  a pound  of  the  sweetest  and  most  delicate  raw 
carrot,  and  double  the  quantity  of  white  bread ; mix  eight 
beaten  yolks  and  four  whites  of  eggs,  with  half  a pint  of  new 
milk  ; and  melt  half  a pound  of  fresh  butter,  with  half  a pint 
of  white  wine,  three  spoonfuls  of  orange-flower  water,  a 
grated  nutmeg,  and  sugar  to  palate.  Stir  the  whole  well  to- 
gether; and,  if  too  thick,  add  more  milk,  till  it  be  of  a 
moderate  consistency.  ' Lay  a puff  paste  all  over  the  dish,  and 
bake  it  an  hour.  Serve  it  up  with  sugar  grated  over.  This 
fine  pudding  is  easily  made  still  more  delicious  by  using  Naples 
biscuit  and  cream  instead  of  bread  and  new  milk,  and  putting 
in  a glass  of  ratafia  with  the  orange-flower  water.  On  account 
of  its  beautiful  colour,  this  pudding  is  often  sent  to  table, 
turned  out  of  the  crust  bottom  upward,  having  a little  fine 
sugar  grated  over  it.  Some,  too,  boil  the  carrot,  and  scald  the 
cream,  but  neither  is  necessary  ; and,  by  boiling,  much  of  the 
saccharine  quality  of  the  carrot  is  always  unavoidably  lost. 

Delicious  Macaroon  Custard  Pudding. 

Fill  the  bottom  of  the  baking  dish  with  macaroons,  and 
soak  them  well  in  white  wine  : then  pour  over  the  top  of  them 
a rich  custard,  made  with  twenty  eggs,  a pint  and  a half  of 
Cream,  and  a pint  of  new  milk  ; adding  as  ornaments  whatever 
sweetmeats  best  please  the  fancy.  Great  care  must  be  taken 
with  the  baking,  as  it  requires  very  little  doing.  The  dish  is 
sometimes  lined  with  puff  paste.  This  is  a truly  delicious 
pudding. 

Good  Custard  Pudding  for  boiling. 

Take  a pint  of  cream,  mix  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  it  with 
a spoonful  of  fine  flour,  and  boil  the  remainder ; when  it  has 
boiled,  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  stir  well  into  it  the  cold  cream 
which  had  been  mixed  with  the  flour.  While  the  whole  is 
cooling,  beat  up  five  yolks  of  eggs,  with  two  whites,  stirring 
in  a little  salt,  some  grated  nutmeg,  a small  glass  of  white 
wine,  and  sugar  to  palate.  Butter  a wooden  bowl  / pour  the 
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custard  into  it ; and,  tying  a cloth  over,  let  it  boil  half  an  hour. 
When  done,  untie  the  cloth,  turn  the  pudding  into  a dish,  and 
pour  over  it  melted  butter  ; either  plain,  or  mixed  with  a little 
orange-flower  water,  sugar,  and  a spoonful  of  white  wine,  as 
most  convenient  or  agreeable. 

Curious  Noddy  Puddings. 

Beat  blanched  almonds  very  fine,  adding  a spoonful  or  two 
of  damask  rose-water  or  cream  ; strain  the  whole  through  a 
sieve,  boil  it,  and  let  it  stand  to  cool.  Then  thicken  it  with 
beaten  eggs,  sweeten  with  fine  loaf  sugar  dissolved  in  rose- 
water, and  tie  it  up  in  several  little  bags.  Boil  them  half  an 
hour  in  a skillet  of  water  ; and  melt  butter  with  rose-water  and 
sugar  for  the  sauce.  When  made  of  several  different  colours, 
as  was  formerly  the  fashion,  they  are  said  to  have  a very  pretty 
appearance.  This  is  easily  effected,  by  means  of  spinach  juice, 
saffron,  beet,  &c. 

Millet  Pudding. 

This  agreeable  pudding  is  easily  made,  and  scarcely  any 
thing  can  be  cheaper.  -Wash  half  a pound  of  millet  seed,  and 
put  it  in  a dish  spread  over  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter : 
add  some  sugar  and  shred  lemon  peel,  with  a little  beaten  all- 
spice, cinnamon,  grated  nutmeg,  or  even  ginger  ; and,  pour- 
ing over  the  whole  three  pints  of  milk,  bake  it  in  a moderate 
oven.  In  this  plain  way,  it  is  very  good;  it  may,  however, 
be  made  richer,  with  eggs,  spices,  &c.  in  the  same  manner  as 
rice,  and  has  a peculiarly  pleasing  flavour. 

Baked  Gooseberry  Pudding. 

Stew  gooseberries  over  a slow  fire  till  they  are  as  tender  as 
possible,  and  then  pulp  them  through  a hair  sieve.  Beat  up 
five  or  six  eggs,  strain  them  to  about  a quart  of  the  gooseberry 
pulp  when  cold,  and  mix  up  both  with  crumbs  of  bread  or 
Naples  biscuits,  plenty  of  sugar,  and  a little  grated  orange  or 
lemon  peel  and  nutmeg,  with  some  rose  or  orange-flower  water. 
Line  the  dish  with  paste,  pour  in  the  fruit,  &c.  plage  a rim  of 
paste  round,  and  let  it  be  moderately  baked. 
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Delicate  Muffin  Pudding . 

Boil,  in  a pint  of  milk,  a bit  of  lemon  peel,  and  a leaf  of* 
laurel  or  a little  cinnamon,  with  sugar  also  to  palate,  about 
eight  or  ten  minutes.  Having  put  three  of  the  best  muffins  in 
a large  basin,  strain  over  them  the  hot  milk  ; and,  when  quite 
cold,  mash  them  well  with  a wooden  spoon.  Then  pounding 
about  an  ounce  of  blanched  almonds,  mix  them  well  in 
with  about  a quarter  of  a pound  of  any  dry  preserved  fruit, 
such  as  apricots,  cherries,  or  plums,  -a  little  grated  nut- 
meg, three  beaten  eggs,  and  a couple  of  table-spoonfuls  each 
of  brandy  and  orange-flower,  and  bake  it  with  puff  paste  round 
the  dish,  or  boil  it  tied  up  in  a basin.  In  either  way  it  will 
prove  delicious  It  may  be  made  plainer,  and  very  good,  by 
obvious  omissions,  and  substituting  nicely  picked  currants  for 
dry  sweetmeats.  Muffins,  indeed,  make  a very  agreeable  and 
delicate  pudding,  without  the  insertion  of  any  fruit  at  all. 

Cottage  Potato  Plum  Pudding. 

Boil,  peel,  and  mash,  two  pounds  of  potatoes ; and  beat 
them  up  well  into  a smooth  batter,  with  a pint  of  milk,  and  a 
couple  or  three  beaten  eggs ; adding  two  ounces  each  of  moist 
sugar,  and  Denia  or  Malaga  raisins.  Bake  it  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  in  a moderately  heated  oven  By  merely  leaving  out 
the  plums,  it  makes  a good  plain  cottage  pudding. 

An  excellent  plain  Potato  Pudding. 

Take  eight  ounces  of  boiled  potatoes,  two  ounces  of  butter, 
the  yolks  and  whites  of  two  eggs,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  cream, 
one  spoonful  of  white  wine,  a morsel  of  salt,  the  juice  and 
rind  of  a lemon  ; beat  all  to  froth  ; sugar  to  taste.  A crust  or 
not,  as  you  like.  Bake  it.  If  wanted  richer,  put  three  ounces 
more-butter,  sweetmeats  and  almonds,  and  another  egg. 

Save-all  Pudding. 

Put  any  scraps  of  bread  into  a clean  sauce-pan  ; to  about  a 
pound,  put  a pint  of  milk.  Set  it  on  the  trivet  till  it  boils  ; beat 
it  up  quite  smooth ; then  break  in  three  eggs,  three  ounces  of 
sugar,  with  a little  nutmeg,  ginger,  or  allspice,  and  stir  it  all 
well  together  Butter  a dish  big  enough  to  hold  it,  put  in  the 
pudding,  and  have  ready  two  ounces  of  suet  chopped  very  fine ; 
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strew  it  over  the  top  of  the  pudding,  and  bake  it  three  quarters 
of  an  hour.  Four  ounces  of  currants  will  make  it  much  better. 

Batter  Pudding,  baked  or  boiled. 

Break  three  eggs  in  a basin  with  as  much  salt  as  will  lie  on 
a sixpence,  beat  them  well  together,  and  then  add  four  ounces 
of  flour  — beat  it  into  a smooth  batter,  and  by  degrees  add  half 
a pint  of  milk : have  your  sauce-pan  ready  boiling,  and  butter 
an  earthen  mould  well,  put  the  pudding  in,  and  tie  it  tight 
over  with  a pudding  cloth,  and  boil  it  one  hour  and  a quarter. 
Or,  put  it  in  a dish  that  you  have  well  buttered,  and  , bake  it 
three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

Currmts  washed  and  picked  clean,  or  raisins  stoned,  are 
good  in  this  pudding,  and  it  is  then  called  a black  cap  : or,  add 
loaf  sugar,  and  a little  nutmeg  and  ginger  without  the  fruit ; it 
is  very  good  that  way. — Serve  it  with  wine  sauce. 

Rich  Plum  Pudding. 

Even  the  roast  beef  of  old  England  is  scarcely  more 
femous  than  its  plum  pudding;  but  this,  being  more  of  a 
manufacture,  is  prepared  in  so  many  different  ways,  as  some- 
times to  be  a very  delicious  and  sometimes  a very  indifferent 
dish.  Perhaps,  the  very  best  way  of  making  a rich  plum  pud- 
ding is  this  which  we  are  about  to  give  — Having  carefully 
stoned  a pound  of  the  best  jar  raisins,  wed  washed  and  pick- 
ed, the  same  quantity  of  fine  and  newest  currants,  chopped  or 
minced  small,  a pound  of  the  freshest  beef  suet,  and  blanched 
and  pounded  two  ounces  of  almonds;  mix  them  in  a pound 
each  of  sifted  flour  and  grated  bread  crumbs:  adding  two 
ounces  each  of  candied  citron,  orange  and  lemon  peel,  half  a 
grated  nutmeg,  a blade  or  two  of  beaten  mace,  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  powdered  loaf  sugar,  and  a very  little  salt.  Then 
moisten  the  whole  with  ten  beaten  eggs,  about  half  a pint 
of  cream,  a glass  or  two  of  mountain  wine,  and  half  a gill  of 
brandy,  to  make  it  of  a good  consistency ; but  it  must  by  no 
means  be  thin,  as  the  fruit  would  then  settle  at  the  bottom. 
Being  thus  made,  it  may  either  be  put  into  a dish  or  mould* 
and  well  baked;  or,  as  is  more  generally  the  case,  carefully  tied- 
up  in  a cloth,  boiled  at  least  four  hours,  and  served  up  with 
melted  butter  in  mountain  wine,  and  sqraped  sugar  over  it. 
This  is  a most  delicious  pudding. 
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Good  Family  Plum  Pudding. 

Mix  half  a pound  each  of  Malaga  raisins  and  currants ; a 
pound  each  of  flour,  grated  bread,  and  chopped  suet ; and  a 
little  pounded  allspice,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  moist  sugar,  and 
some  salt.  Moisten  it  with  a beaten  egg  and  milk,  with  or  with- 
out a glass  of  white  wine  or  brandy,  and  a little  grated  nutmeg ; 
and  boil  or  bake  it  in  the  same  manner  as  the  richest  plum 
pudding.  This  will  generally  prove  a very  acceptable  pudding. 

Apple  Pudding  boiled. 

Chop  four  ounces  of  beef  suet  very  fine,  or  two  ounces  of 
butter,  lard,  or  dripping,  but  the  suet  makes  the  best  and 
lightest  crust ; put  it  on  the  paste  board,  with  eight  ounces  of 
flour,  and  a salt-spoonful  of  salt ; mix  it  well  together  with 
your  hands,  and  then  put  it  all  of  a heap,  and  make  a hole  in 
the  middle  ; break  one  egg  in  it*  stir  it  well  together  with  your 
finger,  and  by  degrees  infuse  as  much  water  as  will  make  it  of 
a stiff  paste:  roll  it  out  two  or  three  times  with  the  rolling-pin, 
and  then  roll  it  large  enough  to  receive  thirteen  ounces  of 
apples.  It  will  look  neater  if  boiled  in  a basin,  well  buttered, 
than  when  boiled  in  a pudding  cloth  well  floured  : boil  it  an 
hour  and  three  quarters, — but  the  surest  way  is  to  stew  the 
apples  first  in  a stew-pan,  with  a wine  glassful  of  water,  and 
then  one  hour  will  boil  it.  Some  people  like  it  flavoured  with 
cloves  and  lemon  peel,  and  sweeten  it  with  two  ounces  of  sugar. 

Gooseberries,  currants,  and  raspberries,  cherries,  damsons, 
and  various  plums  and  fruits,  are  made  into  puddings  with  the 
same  crust  directed  for  apple  puddings. 

Boston  Apple  Pudding. 

Peel  one  dozen  and  a half  of  good  apples,  take  out  the 
cores,  cut  them  small,  put  into  a stew-pan  that  will  just  hold 
them,  with  a little  water,  a little  cinnamon,  two  cloves,  and 
the  peel  of  a lemon  ; stew  over  a slow  fire  till  quite  soft,  then 
sweeten  with  moist  sugar,  and  pass  it  through  a hair  sieve;  add 
to  it  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  and  one  white,  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  good  butter,  half  a nutmeg,  the  peel  of  a lemon  grated, 
and  the  juice  of  one  lemon;  beat  all  well  together;  line  the 
inside  of  a pie-dish  with  good  puff  paste,  put  in  the  pudding, 
and  bake  half  an  hour. 
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. Apple  Dumplings. 

Make  paste  the  same  as  for  apple  pudding,  divide  it  into 
as  man}r  pieces  as  you  want  dumplings,  peel  the  apples  and 
core  them,  then  roll  out  your  paste  large  enough,  and  put  in 
the  apples  ; close  it  all  round,  and  tie  them  in  pudding  cloths 
very  tight: — one  hour  will  boil  them, — and  when  you  take  them 
up,  just  dip  them  in  cold  water,  and  put  them  in  a cup  the 
size  of  the  dumpling  while  you  untie  them,  and  they  will  turn 
out  without  breaking. 

Nottingham  Pudding. 

Peel  six  good  apples,  -take  out  the  core  with  the  point  of  a 
small  knife,  or  an  apple  corer,  if  you  have  one  ; but  be  sure  to 
leave  the  apples  whole  : fill  up  where  you  took  the  core  from 
with  sugar,  place  them  in  a pie  dish,  and  pour  over  them  a 
nice  light  batter, — and  bake  an  hour  in  a moderate  oven. 

Bread  Pudding. 

Take  the  crumbs  of  a penny  loaf,  cut  it  into  very  thin 
slices,  put  it  into  a quart  of  milk,  and  set  it  over  a chaffing- 
dish  of  coals  till  the  bread  has  soaked  up  all  the  milk.  Then 
put  in  a piece  of  butter,  stir  it  round,  and  let  it  stand  till  it  is 
cold;  or  you  may  boil  your  milk,  and  pour  it  over  the  bread, 
and  cover  it  up  close,-  which  will  equally  answer  the  same  pur- 
pose. Then  take  the  yolks  of  six  eggs,  the  whites  of  three, 
and  beat  them  up  with  a little  rose-water  and  nutmeg,  and  a 
little  salt  and  sugar.  Mix  all  well  together,  and  put  it  into 
your  cloth ; tie  it  loose  to  give  it  room  to  swell,  and  boil  it  an 
hour.  When  done,  put  it  into  your  dish,  pour  melted  butter 
over,  and  serve  it  to  table. 

A more  expensive  Bread  Pudding. 

Cut  thin  all  the  crumbs  of  a stale  penny  loaf,  and  put 
it  into  a quart  of  cream,  set  it  over  a slow  fire  till  it  is 
scalding  hot,  and  then  let  it  stand  till  it  is  cold.  Beat  up  the 
bread  and  cream  well  together,  and  grate  in  some  nutmeg. 
Take  twelve  bitter  almonds,  boil  them  in  two  spoonfuls  of 
water,  pour  the  water  to  the  cream,  stir  it  in  with  a little  salt, 
and  sweeten  it  to  your  taste.  Blanch  the  almonds  in  a mortar, 
with  two  spoonfuls  of  rose  or  orange-flower  water,  till  they  are 
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a fine  paste ; then  mix  them  by  degrees  with  the  cream.  Take 
the  yolks  of  eight  eggs,  and  the  whites  of  four,  beat  them  up 
well,  put  them  into  the  cream  likewise,  and  mix  the  whole 
well  together.  Dip  your  cloth  into  warm  water,  and  flour  it 
well,  before  you  put  in  the  pudding ; tie  it  loose.,  and  let  it 
boil  an  hour.  Take  care  the  waler  boils  when  you  put  it  in, 
and  that  it  keeps  so  all  the  time.  When  it  is  enough,  turn  it 
into  your  dish  Melt  some  butter,  and  put  in  it  two  or  three 
spoonfuls  of  white  wine  or  sack  ; give  it  a boil,  and  pour  it 
over  your  pudding.  Then  strew  a good  deal  of  fine  sugar  over 
your  pudding  and  dish,  and  send  it  hot  to  table.  Instead  of  a 
cloth,  you  may  boil  it  in  a bowl  or  basin,  which  is  indeed  the 
better  way  of  the  two.  In  this  case,  when  it  is  enough,  take 
it  up  in  the  basin,  and  let  it  stand  a minute  or  two  to  cool; 
then  untie  the  string  wrap  the  clolh  round  the  basin,  lay 
your  dish  over  it,  and  turn  the  pudding  out;  then  takeoff  the 
basin  and  cloth  with  great  care,  otherwise  a light  pudding  will 
be  subject  to  break  in  turning  out. 

Brown  Bread  Pudding. 

Half  a pound  of  stale  brown  bread  grated,  ditto  of  cur- 
rants, ditto  of  shred  suet,  sugar  and  nutmeg ; mix  with  four 
eggs,  a spoonful  of  brandy,  and  two  spoonfuls  of  cream  ; boil 
in  a cloth  or  basin  that  exactly  holds  it,  three  or  four  hours. 

Little  Bread  Puddings. 

Steep  the  crumbs  of  a penny  loaf,  grated,  in  about  a pint 
©f  warm  milk ; when  soaked,  beat  six  eggs,  whites  and 
yolks,  and  mix  with  the  bread,  and  two  ounces  of  butter  warm- 
ed, sugar,  orange-flower  water,  a spoonful  of  brandy,  a little 
nutmeg,  and  a tea-cupful  of  cream.  Beat  all  well,  and  bake 
in  tea- cups  buttered.  If  currants  are  chosen,  a quarter  of  a 
pound  is  sufficient ; if  not,  they  are  good  without:  or  you  may 
put  orange  or  lemon  candy.  Serve  with  pudding  sauce. 

Puddings  in  haste. 

Shred  suet,  and  put  with  grated  bread,  a few  currants,  the 
yolks  of  four  eggs  and  the  whites  of  two,  some  grated  lemon 
peel  and  ginger.  Mix  ; and  make  into  little  balls  about  the  size 
and  shape  of  an  egg,  with  a little  flour. 
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Have  ready  a skillet  of  boiling  water,  and  throw  them  in. 
Twenty  minutes  will  boil  them  ; but  they  will  rise  to  the  top 
when  done. — Serve  with  pudding  sauce. 

Almond  Pudding. 

Beat  half  a pound  of  sweet  and  a few  bitter  almonds  with  a 
spoonful  of  water  ; then  mix  four  ounces  of  butter,  four  eggs, 
two  spoonfuls  of  cream,  warm  with  the  butter,  one  of  brandy, 
a little  nutmeg,  and  sugar  to  taste.  Butter  some  cups,  half-fill, 
and  bake  the  puddings.  Serve  with  butter,  wine,  and  sugar. 

Baked  Almond  Pudding. 

Beat  fine  four  ounces  of  almonds,  four  or  five  bitter  ditto, 
with  a little  wine,  yolks  of  six  eggs,  peel  of  two  lemons 
grated,  six  ounces  of  butter,  near  a quart  of  cream,  and  juice 
of  one  lemon.  When  well  mixed,  bake  it  half  an  hour,  with 
paste  round  the  dish. 

Small  Almond  Pudding. 

Pound  eight  ounces  of  almonds,  and  a few  bitter,  with  a 
spoonful  of  water ; mix  with  four  ounces  of  butter  warmed, 
four  yolks  and  two  whites  of  eggs,  sugar  to  taste,  twro  spoon- 
fuls of  cream,  and  one  of  brandy  ; mix  well,  and  bake  in  little 
cups  buttered.  Serve  with  pudding  sauce. 

Sago  Pudding. 

Boil  a pint  and  a half  of  new  milk,  with  four  spoonfuls  of 
sago  nicely  washed  and  picked,  lemon  peel,  cinnamon,  and 
nutmeg  ; sweeten  to  taste  ; then  mix  four  eggs,  put  a.  paste 
round  the  dish,  and  bake  slowly. 

Bread  and  Butter  Pudding. 

You  must  have  a dish  that  will  hold  a quart : — wash  and 
pick  two  ounces  of  currants,  strew  a few  at  the  bottom  of  the 
dish,  cut  about  four  layers  of  very  thin  bread  and  butter,  and 
between  each  layer  of  bread  and  butter  strew  some  currants; 
then  break  four  eggs  in  a basin,  leaving  out  one  white,  beat 
them  well,  and  add  four  ounces  of  sugar  and  a dram  of  nut- 
meg, stir  it  well  together  with  a pint  of  new  milk,  pour  it  over 
13  2 y 
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about  ten  minutes  before  you  put  it  in  the  oven.  It  will  take 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  bake. 

A very  jine  Amber  Pudding. 

Put  a pound  of  butter  into  a sauce-pan,  with  three  quarters 
of  a pound  of  loaf  sugar  finely  powdered  ; melt  the  butter,  and 
mix  well  with  it ; then  add  the  yolks  of  fifteen  eggs  well 
beaten,  and  as  much  fresh  candied  orange  as  will  add  colour 
and  flavour  to  it,  being  first  beaten  to  a fine  paste.  Line  the 
dish  with  paste  for  turning  out;  and  when  filled  with  the 
above,  lay  a crust  over,  as  you  would  a pie,  and  bake  it  in  a 
slow  oven. —It  is  as  good  cold  as  hot. 

Oatmeal  Pudding. 

Pour  a quart  of  boiling  milk  over  a pint  of  the  best  fine  oat- 
meal: 'let  it  soak  all  night;  next  day  beat  two  eggs,  and  mix 
a little  salt ; butter  a basin  that  will  just  hold  it;  cover  it  tight 
with  a floured  cloth,  and  boil  it  an  hour  and  a half.  Eat 
it  with  cold  butter  and. salt. 

When  cold,  sliee  and  toast  it,  and  eat  it  as  oat-cake  buttered. 

Light  or  German  Puddings  or  Puffs. 

Melt  three  ounces  of  butter  in  a pint  of  cream  ; let  it  stant\ 
till  nearly  cold ; then  mix  two  ounces  of  fine  flour,  and  two 
ounces  of  sugar,  four  yolks  and  two  whites  of  eggs,  and  a 
little  rose  or  orange  flower  water.  Bake  in  little  cups  buttered, 
half  an  hour.  They  should  be  served  the  moment  they  are 
done,  and  only  when  going  to  be  eaten,  or  they  will  not  be 
light.  Turn  out  of  the  cups,  and  serve  with  white  wine  and 
sugar. 

Nelson  Pudding. 

Put  into  a Dutch  oven  six  small  cakes  called  Nelson  balls, 
or  rice  cakes  made  in  small  tea-cups.  When  quite  hot,  pour 
over  them  boiling  melted  butter,  white  wine,  and  sugar ; and 
serve. 

Eve's  Pudding. 

Grate  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  bread  ; mix  it  with  the 
same  quantity  of  shred  suet,  the  same  of  apples,  and  also  .of 
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currants ; mix  with  these  the  whole  of  four  eggs,  and  the  rind 
of  haif  a lemon  shred  fine.  Put  it  into  a shape ; boil  three 
hours;  and  serve  with  pudding  sauce,  the  juice  of  half  a lemon, 
and  a little  nutmeg. 

Quaking  Pudding. 

Scald  a quart  of  cream  ; when  almost  cold  put  to  it  four 
eggs  well  beaten,  a spoonful  and  a half  of  flour,  some  nutmegs 
and  sugar;  tie  it  close  in  a buttered  cloth;  boil  it  an  hour; 
and  turn  it  out  with  care,  lest  it  should  crack.  Melted  butter, 
a little  w ine,  and  sugar. 

Transparent  Pudding. 

Beat  eight  eggs  very  well  ; put  them  into  a stew-pan,  with 
half  a pound  of  sugar  pounded  fine,  the  same  quantity  of  but- 
ter, and  some  nutmeg  grated.  Set  it  on  the  fire,  and  keep 
stirring  it  till  it  thickens.  Then  set  it  into  a basin  to  cool ; put 
a rich  puff  paste  round  the  edge  of  the  dish  ; pour  in  your  pud- 
ding, and  bake  it  in  a moderate  oven.  It  will  cut  light  and 
clear.  You  may  add  candied  orange  and  citron,  if  you  like. 

Macaroni  Pudding. 

Simmer  an  ounce  or  two  of  the  pipe  sort,  in  a pint  of  milk, 
and  a bit  of  lemon  and  cinnamon,  till  tender ; put  it  into  a dish, 
with  milk,  two  or  three  eggs,  but  only  one  white ; sugar,  nut- 
meg, a spoonful  of  peach -water,  and  half  a glass  of  raisin 
wine.  Bake  with  a paste  round  the  edges. 

A layer  of  orange-marmalade,  or  raspberry  jam,  in  a maca- 
roni pudding,  for  change,  is  a great  improvement ; in  which 
case  omit  the  almond  water,  or  ratafia,  which  you  would  other- 
wise flavour  it  with. 

An  excellent  Apricot  Pudding. 

Halve  twelve  large  apricots,  give  them  a scald  till  they  are 
soft ; mean  time  pour  on  the  grated  crumbs  of  a penny  loaf, 
a pint  of  boiling  cream  ; when  half  cold,  four  ounces  of  sugar, 
the  yolks  of  four  beaten  eggs,  and  a glass  of  white  wine. 
Pound  the  apricots  in  a mortar,  with  some  or  all  of  the  ker- 
nels ; mix  then  the  fruit  and  other  ingredients  together  ; put  a 
paste  round  a dish,  and  bake  the  pudding  half  an  hour. 
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A Green-bean  Pudding. 

Boil  and  blanch  old  bean  s';' beat  them  in  a mortar,  with  very 
little  pepper  anti  salt,  some  cream,  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  A 
little  spinach  juice  will  give  a finer  colour,  but  it  is  as  good 
without.  Boil  it  in  a basin  that  will  just  hold  it,  an  hour;  and 
pour  parsley  and  butter  over.  Serve  bacon  to  eat  with  it. 

Shelford  Pudding. 

Mix  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  currants  or  raisins,  one 
pound  of  suet,  one  pound  of  flour,  six  eg^s,  a little  good  milk, 
some  lemon  peel,  a little  salt.  Boil  it  in  a melon-shape  six 
hours. 


Brandy  Pudding. 

Line  a mould  with  jar-raisins  stoned,  or  dried  cherries, 
then  with  thin  slices  of  French  roll,  next  to  which  put  ratafias, 
or  macaroons ; then  the  fruit,  x’olls,  and  cakes,  in  succession, 
until  the  mould  be  full ; sprinkling  in  at  times  two  glasses  of 
brandy.  Beat  four  eggs,  yolks  and  whites ; put  to  a pint  of 
milk  or  cream,  lightly  sweetened,  half  a nutmeg,  and  the 
rind  of  half  a lemon  finely  grated.  Let  the  liquid  sink  into 
the  solid  part:  then  flour  a cloth,  tie  it  tight  over,  and  boil 
one  hour  ; keep  the  mould  the  right  side  up.  Serve  with  pud- 
ding sauce. 

Buttermilk  Pudding. 

Warm  three  quarts  of  new  milk  ; turn  it  with  a quart  of 
buttermilk  ; drain  the  curd  through  a sieve  ; when  dry,  pound 
it  in  a marble  mortar,  with  near  half  a pound  of  sugar,  a lemon 
boiled  tender,  the  crumbs  of  a roll  grated,  a nutmeg  grated, 
six  bitter  almonds,  four  ounces  of  warm  butter,  a tea-cupful 
of  good  cream,  the  yolks  of  five  and  whites  of  three  eggs,  a 
glass  of  sweet  wine,  and  ditto  of  brandy. 

When  well  incorporated,  bake  in  small  cups  or  bowls  well 
buttered ; if  the  bottom  be  not  brown,  use  a salamander ; but 
serve  as  quick  as  possible,  and  with  pudding  sauce. 

Curd  Puddings,  or  Puffs. 

Turn  two  quarts  of  milk  to  curd,  press  the  whey  from  it, 
rub  through  a sieve,  and  mix  four  ounces  of  butter,  the 
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crumbs  of  a penny  loaf,  two  spoonfuls  of  cream,  anti  half  a 
nutmeg,  a small  quantity  of  sugar,  and  two  spoonfuls  of  white 
wine.  Butter  little  cups,  or  small  pattepans,  and  fill  them 
three  parts.  Orange-flower  water  is  an  improvement.  Bake 
them  with  care.  Serve  with  sweet  sauce  in  a boat. 

Boiled  Curd  Pudding. 

Rub  the  curd  of  two  gallons  of  milk  well  drained  through 
a sieve.  Mix  it  with  six  eggs,  a little  cream,  two  spoonfuls  of 
orange-flower  water,  half  a nutmeg,  flour  and  crumbs  of  bread 
each  three  spoonfuls,  currants  and  raisins  half  a pound  of  each. 
Boil  an  hour  in  a thick  well-floured  cloth. 

. * 

Pippin  Pudding. 

Coddle  six  pippins  in  vine  leaves  covered  with  water,  very 
gently,  that  tire  inside  be  done  without  breaking  the  skins. 
When  soft,  skin,  and  with  a tea-spoon  take  the  pulp  from  the 
core.  Press  it  through  a colander;  add  two  spoonfuls  of 
orange- flow’er  water,  three  eggs  beaten,  a glass  of  raisin  wine, 
a pint  of  scalded  cream,  sugar  and  nutmeg  to  taste.  Lay  a thin 
puff  paste  at  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  dish ; shred  very  thin 
lemon-peel  as  fine  as  possible,  and  put  it  into  the  dish  ; like- 
wise lemon,  orange,  and  citron,  in  small  slices,  but  not  so  thin 
as  to  dissolve  in  the  baking. 

A quick-made  Pudding. 

Flour  and  suet  half  a pound  each,  four  eggs,  a quarter  of 
a pint  of  new  milk,  a little  mace  and  nutmeg,  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  raisins,  ditto  of  currants ; mix  well,  and  boil  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  with  the  cover  of  the  pot  on,  or  it  will 
require  longer. 


A Welsh  Pudding. 

Let  half  a pound  of  fine  butter  melt  gently,  beat  with  it 
the  yolks  of  eight  and  whites  of  four  eggs,  mix  in  six  ounces 
of  loaf  sugar,  and  the  rind  of  a lemon  grated.  Put  a past 
into  a dish  for  turning  out,  and  pour  the  above  in,  and  nicely 
bake  it. 
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Yeast  or  Suffolk  Dumplings. 

Make  a very  light  dough  with  yeast,  as  for  bread,  but  with 
milk  instead  of  water,  and  put  salt.  Let  it  rise  an  hour  before 
the  fire. 

Twenty  minutes  before  you  are  to  serve,  have  ready  a large 
stew-pan  of  boiling  water  ; make  the  dough  into  balls,  the  size 
of  a middling  apple ; throw  them  in,  and  boil  twenty  minutes. 
If  you  doubt  when  done  enough,  stick  a clean  fork  into  one, 
and  if  it  come  out  clear,  it  is  done. 

The  way  to  eat  them  is,  to  tear  them  apart  on  the  top  with 
two  forks,  for  they  become  heavy  by  their  own  steam.  Eat 
immediately  with  meat,  or  sugar  and  butter,  or  salt. 

Spring  Fruit  Pudding. 

Peel  and  well  wash  four  dozen  sticks  of  rhubarb,  put  into 
a stew-pan  with  the  pudding,  a lemon,  a little  cinnamon,  and 
as  much  moist  sugar  as  will  make  it  quite  sweet,  set  it  over  a 
fire,  and  reduce  it  to  a marmalade,  pass  through  a hair  sieve, 
and  proceed  as  directed  for  the  Boston  apple  pudding,  leaving 
out  the  lemon  juice,  as  the  rhubarb  will  be  found  sufficiently 
acid  of  itself. 

Tansey  Pudding. 

Put  as  much  boiling  cream  to  four  Naples  biscuits  grated 
as  wdl  wet  them,  beat  them  with  the  yolks  of  four  eggs.  Have 
ready  a few  chopped  tansey  leaves,  with  as  much  spinach  as  will 
make  it  pretty  green.  Be  careful  not  to  put  too  much  tansey 
in,  because  it  will  make  it  bitter.  Mix  all  together  when  the 
cream  is  cold,  with  a little  sugar,  and  set  it  over  a slow  fire 
till  it  grows  thick  ; then  take  it  off,  and  when  cold,  put  it  in  a 
cloth,  well  buttered  and  floured ; tie  it  up  close,  and  let  it 
boil  three  quarters  of  an  hour  ; then  take  it  up  in  a basin,  and 
let  it  stand  one  quarter ; then  turn  it  carefully  out,  and  put 
white  wine  sauce  round  it. 

Herb  Pudding. 

Steep  a quart  of  grits  in  warm  water  half  an  hour,  and 
then  cut  a pound  of  hog’s  lard  into  little  bits.  Take  of  spinach, 
beets,  parsley,  and  leeks,  a handful  of  each:  three  large 
onions  chopped  small,  and  three  sage  leaves  cut  very  fine.  Put  ' 
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in  a little  salt,  mix  all  well  together,  and  tie  it  close.  It  will 
require  to  be  taken  up  while  boiling,  in  order  to  loosen  the 
string. 

A Charlotte. 

Cut  as  many  very  thin  slices  of  white  bread  as  will  cover 
the  bottom  and  line  the  sides  of  a baking-dish,  but  first  rub  it 
thick  with  butter.  Put  apples  in  thin  slices  into  the  dish,  in 
layers,  till  full,  strewing  sugar  between,  and  bits  of  butter. 
In  the  mean  time,  soak  as  many  thin  slices  of  bread  as  will 
cover  the  whole,  in  warm  milk,  over  which  lay  a plate,  and  a 
weight  to  keep  the  bread  close  on  the  apples.  Bake  slowly 
three  hours.  To  a middling-sized  dish  use  half  a pound  of 
butter  in  the  whole. 
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Observations  on  Pancakes  and  Fritters. 

THE  principal  things  to  be  observed,  of  a general  nature,  in 

dressing  these  articles  is,  that  your  pan  be  thoroughly  clean, 

that  you  fry  them  in  nice  sweet  lard,  or  fresh  butter,  of  a 
light  brown  colour, — and  that  the  grease  is  thoroughly  drained 
from  them  before  you  carry  them  to  table. 

Pancakes. 

Beat  six  or  eight  eggs  well  together,  leaving  out  half  the 
whites,  and  stir  them  into  a quart  of  milk.  Mix  your  flour 
first  with  a little  of  the  milk,  and  then  add  the  rest  by  degrees. 
Put  in  two  spoonfuls  of  beaten  ginger,  and  a little  salt,  and 
stir  all  well  together.  Put  a piece  of  butter  into  your  stew- 
pan,  and  then  pour  in  a ladleful  of  batter,  which  will  make  a 
pancake,  moving  the  pan  round,  that  the  batter  may  spread  all 
over  it.  Shake  the  pan,  and  when  you  think  one  side  is  enough, 
turn  it ; and  when  both  sides  are  done,  lay  it  in  a dish  before 
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the  fire ; and  in  like  manner  do  the  rest.  Before  you  take  them 
out  of  the  pan,  raise  it  a little,  that  they  may  drain,  and  be 
quite  clear  of  grease.  When  you  send  them  to  table,  strew  a 
little  sugar  over  them. 

e 

Rice  Pancakes. 

Boil  half  a pound  of  rice  to  a jelly,  in  a small  quantity  of 
•water ; when  cold,  mix  it  with  a pint  of  cream,  eight  eggs,  a 
bit  of  salt,  and  nutmeg ; stir  in  eight  ounces  of  butter  just 
warmed,  and  add  as  much  flour  as  will  make  the  batter  thick 
enough.  Fry  in  as  little  lard  or  dripping  as  possible. 

Irish  Pancakes. 

Beat  eight  yolks  and  four  whites  of  eggs,  strain  them  into 
a pint  of  cream,  put  a grated  nutmeg,  and  sugar  to  your  taste ; 
set  three  ounces  of  fresh  butter  on  the  fire,  stir  it,  and  as  it 
warms  pour  it  to  the  cream,  which  should  be  warm  when  the 
eggs  are  put  to  it : then  mix  smooth  almost  half  a pint  of  flour. 
Fry  the  pancakes  very  thin  ; the  first  with  a bit  of  butter,  but 
not  the  others.  Serve  several  on  one  another. 

New- England  Pancakes. 

Mix  a pint  of  cream,  five  spooonfuls  of  fine  flour,  seven 
yolks  and  four  whites  of  eggs,  and  a very  little  salt ; fry  them 
very  thin  in  fresh  butter,  and  between  each  strew  sugar  and 
cinnamon.  Send  up  six  or  eight  at  once. 

Pink-coloured  Pancakes. 

Pancakes  of  a beautiful  pink  colour  are  easily  made  by  the 
following  simple  process.— Boil,  till  tender,  a large  beet  root, 
and  then  bruise  it  in  a marble  mortar ; put  to  it  the  yolks  of  four 
eggs,  two  spoonfuls  of  flour,  three  of  cream,  half  a grated 
nutmeg,  sugar  to  palate,  and  a glass  of  brandy.  Mix  them 
well  together,  fry  them  carefully,  and  serve  them  up  with  a 
garnish  of  green  sweetmeats.  Fritters  may  be  made  of  differ- 
ent colours  in  a similar  way. 

Frittei's. 

Make  them  of  any  of  the  battets  directed  for  pancakes,  by 
dropping  a small  quantity  into  the  pan ; or  make  the  plainer 
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gort,  and  put  pared  apples,  sliced  and  cored,  into  the  batter,  and 
fry  some  of  it  with  each  slice.  Currants,  or  sliced  lemon  as 
thin  as  paper,  make  an  agreeable  change. — Fritters  for  com- 
pany should  be  served  on  a folded  napkin  in  the  dish.  Any 
sort  of  sweetmeat,  or  ripe  fruit,  may  be  made  into  fritters. 

Potato  Fritters. 

Boil  two  large  potatoes,  scrape  them  fine ; beat  four  yolks 
and  three  whites  of  eggs,  and  add  to  the  above  one  large 
spoonful  of  cream,  another  of  sweet  wine,  a squeeze  of  lemon, 
and  a little  nutmeg.  Beat  this  batter  half  an  hour  at  least.  It 
will  be  extremely  light.  Put  a good  quantity  of  fine  lard  in  a 
stew-pan,  and  drop  a spoonful  of  the  batter  at  a time  into  it. 
Fry  them  ; and  serve  as  a sauce,  a glass  of  white  wine,  the 
juice  of  a lemon,  one  dessert-spoonful  of  peach-leaf  or  almond- 
water,  and  some  white  sugar,  warmed  together : not  to  be 
served  in  the  dish. 


Parsnip  Fritters. 

Boil,  peel,  and  grate,  or  scrape  to  a pulp,  two  large  par- 
snips ; beat  them  up  with  four  yolks  and  two  whites  of  eggs, 
two  spoonfuls  each  of  cream  and  white  wine,  and  a little  grated 
nutmeg.  Beat  them  together  for  nearly  an  hour,  till  the  bat- 
ter becomes  very  light ; then  fry  it  in  the  usual  manner  of  frit- 
ters, with  a great  quantity  of  lard  ; and  serve  them  up  either 
with  lemon  or  orange  juice  and  sugar,  or  with  melted  butter, 
sugar,  and  white  wine. 

. « 

Custard  Fritters. 

Beat  up  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs  with  one  spoonful  of  flour, 
half  a nutmeg,  a little  salt,  and  a glass  of  brandy;  add  a pint 
of  cream,  sweeten  it,  and  bake  it  in  a.  small  dish.  When  cold, 
cut  it  into  quarters,  and  dip  them  in  a batter  made  of  half  a pint 
of  cream,  a quarter  of  a pint  of  milk,  four  eggs,  a little  flour, 
and  a little  ginger  grated.  Fry  them  in  a good  lard  or  drip- 
ping, and  when  done  strew  over  them,  some  grated  sugar. 

Apple  Fritters. 

Take  some  of  the  largest  apples  you  can  get ; pare  and  core 
them,  and  then  cut  them  into  round  slices.  Take  half  a pint 
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of  ale  and  two  eggs,  and  beat  in  as  much  flour  as  will  make  it 
rather  thicker  than  a common  pudding,  with  nutmeg  and  sugar 
to  your  taste.  Let  it  stand  three  or  four  minutes  to  rise.  Dip 
your  slices  of  apple  into  the  batter,  fry  them  crisp,  and  serve 
them  up  with  sugar  grated,  over  them,  and  wine  sauce  in  a boat. 

Water  Fritters. 

Take  five  or  six  spoonfuls  of  flour,  a little  salt,  a quart  of 
water,  eight  eggs  well  beat  up,  a glass  of  brandy,  and  mix 
them  all  well  together.  The  longer  they  are  made  before 
dressed,  the  better.  Just  before  you  do  them,  melt  half  a 
pound  off  butter,  and  beat  it  well  in.  Fry  them  in  hog’s  lard. 

Rice  Fritters. 

Boil  a quarter  of  a pound  of  rice  in  milk  till  it  is  pretty 
thick  ; then  mix  it  with  a pint  of  cream,  four  eggs,  some 
sugar,  cinnamon,  and  nutmeg,  six  ounces  of  currants  washed 
and  picked,  a little  salt,  and  as  much  flour  as  will  make  it  a 
thick  batter.  Fry  them  in  little  cakes  in  boiling  lard,  and  when 
done,  send  them  up  with  white  sugar  and  butter. 

Chicken  Fritters. 

4 

Put  on  a stew-pan  with  some  new  milk,  and  as  much  flour 
of  rice  as  will  be  necessary  to  make  it  of  a tolerable  thickness. 
Beat  three  or  four  eggs,  the  yolks  and  whites  together,  and 
mix  them  well  with  the  rice  and  milk.  Add  to  them  a pint  of 
rich  cream,  set  it  over  a stove,  and  stir  it  well.  Put  in  some 
powdered  sugar,  some  candied  lemon  peel  cut  small,  and  some 
fresh  grated  lemon  peel.  Take  all  the  white  meat  from  a 
roasted  chicken,  pull  it  into  small  shreds,  put  it  to  the  rest  of 
the  ingredients,  and  stir  it  all  together.  Then  take  it  off,  and 
it  will  be  a very  rich  paste.  Ptoli  it  out,  cut  it  into  small  frit- 
ters, and  fry  them  in  bailing  lard.  Strew  the  bottom  of  the 
dish  with  sugar  finely  powdered.  Put  in  the  fritters,  and  shake 
some  sugar  over  them. 

Orange  Fritters. 

Take  five  or  six  sweet  oranges,  pare  off  the  outside  as  thin 
as  possible,  and  cut  them  in  quarters ; take  out  the  seeds  and 
boil  the  oranges  with  a little  sugar;  make  a paste  with  some 
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white  wine,  flour,  a spoonful  of  fresh  butter  melted,  and  a 
little  salt ; mix  it  neither  too  thick  nor  too  thin  ; it  should  rope 
in  pouring  from  the  spoon.  Dip  the  quarters  of  your  orange 
into  this  paste,  and  fry  them  in  hog’s  lard  till  they  are  of  a light 
brown.  Serve  them  glazed  with  fine  sugar  and  a salamander. 

Strawberry  Fritters. 

Make  a batter  with  flour,  a spoonful  of  sweet  oil,  another 
of  white  wine,  a little  rasped  lemon  peel,  and  the  whites  of 
two  or  three  eggs ; make  it  pretty  soft,  just  fit  to  drop  with  a 
spoon.  Mix  some  large  strawberries  with  it,  and  drop  them 
with  a spoon  into  the  hot  fritters.  When  of  a good  colour 
take  them  out,  and  drain  them  on  a sieve.  When  done,  strew 
some  sugar  over  them,  or  glaze  them  and  send  them  to  table. 

Raspberry  Fritters. 

Grate  the  crumbs  of  a French  roll,  or  two  Naples  biscuits, 
and  put  to  it  a pint  of  boiling  cream.  When  cold,  add  to  it 
the  yolks  of  four  eggs  well  beat  up.  Mix  all  well  together 
tfith  some  raspberry  juice;  drop  them  into  a pan  of  boiling 
lard  in  very  small  quantities.  When  done  slick  them  with 
blanched  almonds  sliced. 

Currant  Fritters. 

Take  half  a pint  of  ale  that  is  not  bitter,  and  stir  into  it  as 
much  flour  as  will  make  it  pretty  thick  with  a few  currants. 
Beat  it  up  quick,  have  the  lard  boiling,  and  put  a large  spoon- 
ful at  a time  into  the  pan. 

German  Fritters. 

Take  some  well  tasted  crisp  apples,  pare,  quarter,  and  core 
them  ; take  the  core  quite  out,  and  cut  them  into  round  pieces. 
Put  into  a stew-pan  a quarter  of  a pint  of  French  brandy,  a 
table-spoonful  of  fine  sugar  pounded,  and  a little  cinnamon. 
Put  the  apples  into  this  liquor,  and  set  them  over  a gentle  fire, 
stirring  them  often,  but  not  to  break  them.  Set  on  a stew-pan 
with  some  lard.  When  it  boils  drain  the  apples,  dip  them  in 
some  fine  flour,  apd  put  them  into  the  pan.  Strew  some  sugar 
over  the  dish,  and  set  it  on  the  fire ; lay  in  the  fritters,  strew 
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little  sugar  over  them,  and  glaze  them  over  with  a red  hot 
salamander. 

Almond  Fraze. 

Steep  a pound  of  Jordan  almonds  blanched  in  a pint  of 
cream,  ten  yolks  of  eggs,  and  four  whites.  Then  take  out  the 
almonds,  and  pound  them  fine  in  a mortar  ; mix  them  again  in 
the  cream  and  eggs,  and  putin  some  sugar  and  grated  white 
bread.  Stir  them  all  together,  put  some  fresh  butter  into  the 
pan,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  hot,  pour  in  the  batter,  stirring  it  in  the 
pan  till  it  is  ol  a good  thickness.  When  enough,  turn  it  into  a 
dish,  and  throw  some  sugar  over  it. 

Bookings. 

Mix  three  ounces  of  buck-wheat  flour,  with  a tea-cupful 
of  warm  milk,  and  a spoonful  of  yeast ; let  it  rise  before  the 
fire  about  an  hour;  then  mix  four  eggs  well  beaten,  and 
as  much  milk  as  will  make  the  batter  the  usual  thickness  for 
pancakes,  and  fry  them  the  same. 
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Observations  on  dressing  Vegetables. 

Vegetables  are,  generally  speaking,  a wholesome  diet, 
but  become  very  prejudicial  if  not  properly  dressed. 

The  principal  object  of  the  cook  is,  that  they  should 
look  well,  and  it  is  certainly  very  desirable  they  should  do 
So,  as  nicety  is  not  only  pleasing  to  the  eye,  but  essential 
with  regard  to  preserving  the  best  qualities  of  every  thing. 
The  true  criterion  of  their  beauty  is  their  suitability  for  the 
purpose  intended.  Let  them  be  carefully  adapted  to  this,  by 
being  neither  under  nor  overdone,  and  they  will  not  fail  to 
please  both  a correct  eye  and  taste,  as  well  as  to  constitute  a 
wholesome  species  of  diet. 
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A most  pernicious  practice  in  the  dressing  of  vegetables  is 
often  adopted  by  cooks,  of  putting  copper  in  with  them,  in 
the  form  of  halfpence.  They  probably  never  reflect  on  these 
being  copper,  but  only  use  them  as  endowed,  they  know  not 
how,  with  the  quality  of  giving  a green  colour.  This  is  a lazy 
way  of  sparing  their  own  pains ; for,  if  put  into  boiling  water 
with  some  salt  in  it,  and  boiled  up  directly,  they  will  be  as 
beautifully  green  as  the  most  fastidious  person  can  require.  A 
little  pearl-ash  might  be  safely  used  on  such  an  occasion,  and 
with  equal  effect.  And  in  the  instance  of  all  the  cabbage 
species,  with  some  further  advantage  from  its  alkaline  proper- 
ties, being  a corrector  of  acidity. 

In  the  English  manner  of  dressing  vegetables,  the  genuine 
juices  and  flavour  of  them  are  very  much  lost  in  the  quantity 
of  water  necessary  to  this  mode  of  cookery,  and  the  length 
of  time  they  must  be  kept  in  it  to  make  them  digestible. 
Whereas,  in  the  general  manner  of  dressing  them,  practised  by 
the  French,  the  juices  and  flavour  are  retained,  by  dressing 
them  principally  in  their  own  juices,  or  with  only  such  a quan- 
tity of  water,  or  other  liquid,  as  is  to  remain  a part  of  the 
preparation.  And  as  they  always  cook  them  thoroughly,  they 
are  so  far  from  losing  the  recommendation  of  being  digestible, 
that  they  have  even  the  advantage  of  being  more  so. 

Vegetable^  forced  out  of  their  proper  season  are  never  to 
be  recommended,  as  they  always  fall  short  of  the  true  flavour 
and  qualities  of  the  same  things  in  their  proper  season.  To 
instance  only  in  the  case  of  asparagus,  how  infinitely  inferior 
is  forced  asparagus  to  that  cultivated  in  its  due  season,  when 
nature  gives  it  growth  and  vigour.  The  never  acquiring  their 
full  natural  qualities  makes  vegetables  liable  to  the  same  objec- 
tions, as  when  they  are  destroyed  by  bad  cookery. 

The  vegetable  kingdom  affords  no  food  more  wholesome, 
more  easily  procured,  easily  prepared,  or  less  expensive,  than 
the  potato ; yet  although  this  most  useful  vegetable  is  dressed 
almost  every  day,  in  almost  every  family, — for  one  plate  of 
potatoes  that  comes  to  table  as  it  should,  ten  are  spoiled. 

From  being  little  used  at  our  tables,  vegetables  have  been 
little  noticed  in  our  cookery  books,  and  thus  one  means  has 
been  lost  of  acquiring  them  more  attention.  The  compiler  of 
the  present  work  has  been  therefore  induced  to  treat  this  sub- 
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ject  more  at  large,  with  a view  both  to  the  introducing  a greater 
variety  into  our.  methods  of  using  them,  and  a freer  use  of  them 
at  our  tables,  than  the  general  customs  of  this  country  encou- 
rage. We  might  profit  greatly  by  this,  from  the  double  advan- 
tage of  lessening  the  expense  of  our  tables,  and  promoting 
our  enjoyment  of  health. 

In  the  dressing  of  vegetables  nothing  more  is  requisite  than 
a strict  attention  to  the  following  observations. 

Vegetables  should  be  always  as  freshly  gathered  as  possible. 

Where  they  cannot  be  obtained  quite  fresh,  it  will  revive 
them  greatly  to  let  them  lie  a good  while  in  cold  spring  water. 

They  should  neither  be  so  young  as  not  to  have  acquired 
their  good  qualities,  nor  so  old  as  to  be  losing  them. 

Great  nicety  should  always  be  observed  in  trimming  away 
all  the  offal  parts,  and  in  washing  them  well  from  insects  and  dirt. 

Some  salt  put  into  the  water  they  lie  in  to  cleanse,  will 
assist  very  much  in  clearing  them  from  insects. 

All  the  utensils  used  in  the  dressing  of  vegetables  should  be 
extremely  clean  and  nice  ; and  if  any  copper  vessel  is  ever  used 
for  the  purpose,  the  greatest  attention  must  be  paid  to  its  being 
well  tinned. 

The  scum  which  arises  from  vegetables  as  they  boil  should 
be  carefully  taken  off,  as  cleanliness  is  essential  both  to  their 
looking  and  eating  well. 

The  lid  of  the  saucepan  should  always  be  taken  off  when 
they  boil,  to  give  access  to  the  air,  even  if  it  is  not  otherwise 
thought  necessary. 

To  choose  and  keep  Potatoes. 

Be  careful  in  your  choice  of  potatoes ; no  vegetable  varies 
so  much  in  colour,  size,  shape,  consistence,  and  flavour.  The 
reddish  coloured  are  better  than  the  white,  but  the  yellowish 
lookino-  ones  are  the  best.  Choose  those  of  a moderate  size, 
free  from  blemishes,  and  fresh,  and  buy  them  in  the  mould  ; 
they  must  not  be  wetted  till  they  are  cleaned  to  be  cooked. 
Protect  them  from  the  air  and  frost  by  laying  them  in  heaps  in 
a cellar,  covering  them  with  mats,  or  burying  them  in  sand  or 
earth.  The  action  of  frost  is  most  destructive ; if  it  be  con- 
siderable, the  life  of  the  vegetable  is  destroyed,  and  the  potato 
speedily  rots. 
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To  boil  Potatoes. 

Wash  them,  but  do  not  pare  or  cut  them  unless  they  are 
very  large, — fill  a sauce- pan  half  full  of  potatoes  of  an  equal 
size,  or  the  small  ones  will  be  done  to  pieces  before  the  large 
ones  are  boiled  enough.  Put  to  them  as  much  cold  water  as 
will  cover  them  about  an  inch : they  are  sooner  boiled,  and 
more  savoury  than  when  drowned  in  water.  Most  boiled 
things  are  spoiled  by  having  too  little  water,  but  potatoes  are 
often  spoiled  by  too  much  : they  must  merely  be  covered,  and 
a little  allowed  for  waste  in  boiling,  so  that  they  may  be  just 
covered  at  the  finish. 

Set  them  on  a moderate  fire  till  they  boil,  then  take  them 
off,  and  set  them  by  the  side  of  the  fire  to  simmer  slowly  till 
they  are  soft  enough  to  admit  a fork,  (place  no  dependence  on 
the  usual  test  of  their  skin  cracking,  which,  if  they  are  boiled 
fast,  will  happen  to  some  potatoes  when  they  are  not  half  done, 
and  the  inside  is  quite  hard,) — then  pour  the  water  off,  (if  you 
let  the  potatoes  remain  in  the  water  a moment  after  they  are 
done  enough,  they  will  become  waxy  and  watery,)  uncover  the 
sauce-pan,  and  set  it  at  such  a distance  from  the  fire  as  will 
secure  it  from  burning;  their  superfluous  moisture  will  evapo- 
rate, and  the  potatoes  will  be  perfectly  dry  and  mealy.  You 
may  afterwards  place  a napkin,  folded  up  to  the  size  of  the 
sauce-pan's  diameter,  over  the  potatoes,  to  keep  them  hot  and 
mealy  till  wanted. 

This  method  of  managing  potatoes  is  in  every  respect  equal 
to  steaming  them ; and  they  are  dressed  in  half  the  time. 

To  steam  Potatoes. 

The  potatoes  must  be  well  washed,  but  not  pared,  and 
put  into  the  steamer  when  the  water  boils.  Moderate  sized 
potatoes  will  require  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  do  them  pro- 
perly. They  should  be  taken  up  as  soon  as  they  are  done 
enough,  or  they  will  become  watery.  Peel  them  or  not  at 
pleasure. 

Potatoes  boiled  and  broiled. 

Boil  your  potatoes  as  before  directed,  and  put  them  on  a 
gridiron  over  a very  clear  and  brisk  fire  ; turn  them  till  they 
are  brown  all  over,  and  send  them  up  dry,  with  melted  butter 
in  a cup. 
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Cold  Potatoes  fried. 

Put  a bit  of  clean  dripping  into  a frying-pan;  when  it  is 
melted,  slice  in  your  potatoes  with  a little  pepper  and  salt,  put 
them  on  the  fire,  keep  stirring  them  ; when  they  are  quite  hot, 
they  are  ready. 

This  is  a very  good  way  of  re-dressing  potatoes. 

Potatoes  fried  in  Slices  or  Shavings. 

Peel  large  potatoes;  slice  them  about  a quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  or  cut  them  in  shavings  round  and  round  as  you  would 
peel  a lemon  ; dry  them  well  in  a clean  cloth,  and  fry  them  in 
lard  or  dripping.  Take  care  that  your  fat  and  frying-pan  are 
quite  clean ; put  it  on  a quick  fire,  watch  it,  and  as  soon  as  the 
lard  boils,  and  is  still,  put  in  the  slices  of  potato,  and  keep 
moving  them  till  they  are  crisp;  take  them  up  and  lay  them  to 
drain  on  a sieve ; send  them  up  with  a very  little  salt  sprinkled 
over  them. 


Potatoes  Jried  whole. 

When  nearly  boiled  enough,  put  them  into  a stew-pan  with 
a bit  of  butter,  or  some  nice  clean  beef  drippings ; shake  them 
about  often  (for  fear  of  burning  them,)  till  they  are  brown  and 
crisp  : drain  them  from  the  fat. 

It  will  be  an  elegant  improvement  to  this  and  the  fore- 
going receipt,  previous  to  frying  the  potatoes,  to  flour  them 
and  dip  them  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  then  roll  them  in  fine 
sifted  bread  crumbs ; they  will  then  deserve  to  be  called 
potatoes  full  dressed. 

Potatoes  mashed. 

: 

When  your  potatoes  are  thoroughly  boiled,  drain  dry,  and 
pick  out  every  speck,  &c.  and  while  hot,  rub  them  through  a 
colander  into  a clean  stew-pan : to  a pound  of  potatoes  put 
about  half  an  ounce  of  butter,  and  a table-spoonful  of  milk; 
do  not  make  them  too  moist ; mix  them  well  together. 

After  lady-day,  when  the  potatoes  are  getting  old  and 
specky,  and  in  frosty  weather,  this  is  the  best  way  of  dressing 
them.  You  may  put  them  into  shapes,  egg  them  with  the  yolk 
of  egg,  and  brown  them  very  slightly  before  a slow  fire. 
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Potatoes  mashed  with  Onions. 

Prepare  some  boiled  onions,  by  putting  them  through  a 
sieve,  and  mix  them  with  potatoes.  In  proportioning  the 
onions  to  the  potatoes,  you  will  be  guided  by  your  wish  to  have 
more  or  less  of  their  flavour. 

Potatoes  escallop ed. 

Mash  potatoes  as  before  directed ; then  butter  some  nice 
clean  scollop  shells,  or  pattepans,  put  in  your  potatoes,  make 
them  smooth  at  the  top,  cross  a knife  over  them,,  strew  a few 
fine  bread  crumbs  on  them,  sprinkle  them  with  a paste  brush 
with  a few  drops  of  melted  butter,  and  then  set  them  in  a 
Dutch  oven  ; when  they  are  browned  on  the  top,  take  them 
carefully  out  of  the  shells,  and  brown  the  other  side. 

Colcannon. 

Boil  potatoes  and  greens,  or  spinage,  separately.  Mash  the 
potatoes,  squeeze  the  greens  dry,  chop  them  quite  fine,  and 
mix  them  with  the  potatoes  with  a little  butter,  pepper,  and  salt. 
Put  it  into  a mould,  greasing  it  well  first;  let  it  stand  in  a hot 
oven  for  ten  minutes. 

To  roast  Potatoes. 

Wash  and  dry  your  potatoes  (all  of  a size,)  and  put  them  in 
a tin  Dutch  oven,  or  cheese  toaster  ; take  care  not  to  put  them 
too  near  the  fire,  or  they  will  get  burnt  on  the  outside  before 
they  are  warmed  through.  Large  potatoes  will  require  two 
hours  to  roast  them.  To  save  time  and  trouble,  some  cooks 
half  boil  them  first. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  opportunities  the  baker  has  to  rival 
the  cook. 


Potatoes  roasted  under  Moat. 

/ 

Half  boil  large  potatoes,  drain  the  water  from  them,  and 
put  them  into  an  earthen  dish,  or  small  tin  pan,  under  meat 
that  is  roasting,  and  baste  them  with  some  of  the  dripping; 
when  they  are  browned  on  one  side,  turn  them  and  brown  the 
other.  Send  them  up  round  the  meat,  of  in  a small  dish. 
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Potato  Balls. 

Mix  mashed  potatoes  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  roll  them 
into  balls,  flour  them,  or  egg  and  bread  crumb  them,  and  fry 
them  in  clean  drippings,  or  brown  them  in  a Dutch  oven. 

Potato  Snow. 

The  potatoes  must  be  free  from  spots,  and  the  whitest  you 
Can  pick  out ; put  them  on  in  cold  water ; when  they  begin  to 
crack,  strain  the  water  from  them,  and  put  them  into  a clean 
stew  pan  by  the  side  of  the  fire  till  they  are  quite  dry  and  fall 
to  pieces;  rub  them  through  a wire  sieve  on  the  dish  they  are 
to  be  sent  up  in,  and  do  not  disturb  them  afterwards. 

To  dress  New  Potatoes. 

The  best  way  to  clean  new  potatoes  is  to  rub  them  with  a 
coarse  cloth  or  a flannel,  or  scrubbing  brush.  Boil  them  as 
directed  in  the  first  receipt.  New  potatoes  are  poor,  watery, 
and  insipid,  till  they  are  full  two  inches  diameter.  They  are 
hardly  worth  the  trouble  of  boiling  before  midsummer  day. 

Some  cooks  prepare  sauces  to  pour  over  potatoes,  made 
with  butter,  salt,  and  pepper,  or  gravy,  or  melted  butter  and 
catsup,  or  stew  the  potatoes  in  ale,  or  water  seasoned  with  pep- 
per and  salt;  or  bake  them  with  herrings,  or  spi'ats,  mixed 
with  layers  of  potatoes,  seasoned  with  pepper,  salt,  sweet 
herbs,  vinegar,  and  water;  or  cut  mutton  or  beef  into  slices, 
and  lay  them  in  a stew-pan,  and  on  them  potatoes  and  spices, 
then  another  layer  of  the  meat  alternately,  pouring  in  a little 
water,  covering  it  up  very  close,  and  stewing  slowly. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes. 

These  are  boiled  and  dressed  in  the  various  ways  we  have 
just  before  directed  for  potatoes.  They  should  be  covered  with 
thick  melted  butter,  or  a nice  white  or  brown  sauce. 

Cabbage. 

Pick  cabbages  very  clean,  and  wash  them  thoroughly,  then 
look  them  over  carefully  ap-ain-;  quarter  them  if  they  are  very 
large.  Put  them  into  a sauce-pan  with  plenty  of  boiling  water ; 
if  anv  scum  rises,  take  it  off,  put  a large  spoonful  t)f  salt  into 
the  sauce-pan,  and  boil  them  till  the  stalks  feel  tender.  A 
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young  cabbage  will  take  about  twenty  minutes,  or  half  an 
hour  : when  full  grown,  near  an  hour : see  that  they  are  well 
covered  with  water  all  the  time,  and  that  no  smoke  or  dirt 
arises  from  stirring  the  fire.  With  careful  management,  they 
•will  look  as  beautiful  when  dressed,  as  they  did  when  growing. 

Some  cooks  say,  that  it  will  much  ameliorate  the  flavour  of 
strong  old  cabbages  to  boil  them  in  two  waters;  i. e.  when 
they  are  half  done,  to  take  them  out.  and  put  them  directly 
into  another  sauce-pan  of  boiling  water,  instead  of  continuing 
them  in  the  water  into  which  they  were  first  put. 

Savoys. 

These  are  boiled  in  the  same  manner  as  cabbage ; quartet 
them  when  you  send  them  to  table. 

Spi'outs  and  Young  Greens. 

The  receipt  we  have  written  for  cabbages  will  answer  a3 
well  for  sprouts,  only  they  will  be  boiled  enough  in  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes. 

Spin  age. 

Spinage  should  be  picked  a leaf  at  a time,  and  washed  in 
three  or  four  waters ; when  perfectly  clean,  lay  it  on  a sieve, 
or  colander,  to  drain  the  water  from  it. 

Put  a sauce-pan  on  the  fire,  three  parts  filled  with  water, 
and  large  enough  for  the  spinage  to  float  in  it ; put  a small 
handful  of  salt  in  it,  let  it  boil,  skim  it,  and  then  put  in  the 
spinage ; make  it  boil  as  quick  as  possible,  till  quite  tender, 
pressing  the  spinage  down  frequently,  that  it  may  be  done 
equally ; it  will  be  enough  in  about  ten  minutes,  if  boiled  in 
plenty  of  water;  if  the  spinage  is  a little  old,  give  it  a few 
minutes  longer.  When  done,  strain  it  on  the  back  of  a sieve, 
squeeze  it  dry  with  a plate,  or  between  two  trenchers,  chop  it 
fine,  and  put  it  into  a stew-pan  with  a bit  of  butter  and  a little 
salt;  a little  cream  is  a great  improvement,  or,  instead  of 
either,  Some  rich  gravy.  Spread  it  in  a dish,  and  score  it  into 
squares  of  proper  size  to  help  at  table. 

Grated  nutmeg,  or  mace,  and  a little  lemon  juice,  is  a 
favourite  addition  with  some  cooks,  and  is  added  when  you  6tir 
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it  up  in  the  stew-pan  with  the  butter  garnished.  Spinage  is 
frequently  served  with  poached  eggs  with  fried  bread. 

Asparagus. 

Set  a stew-pan  with  plenty  of  water  in  it  on  the  fire  ; sprin- 
kle a handful  of  salt  in  it,  let  it  boil,  and  skim  it ; then  put  in 
your  asparagus,  prepared  thus: — Scrape  all  the  stalks  till  they 
are  perfectly  clean,  throw  them  into  a pan  of  cold  water  as  you 
scrape  them  ; when  they  are  all  done,  tie  them  up  in  little 
bundles,  of  about  a quarter  hundred  each,  with  bass,  if  you 
can  get  it,  or  tape ; string  cuts  them  to  pieces : Cut  off  the 
stalks  at  the  bottom,  that  they  may  be  all  of  a length,  leaving 
only  just  enough  to  serve  as  a handle  for  the  green  part ; when 
they  are  tender  at  the  stalk,  which  will  be  from  twenty  to 
thirty  minutes,  they  are  done  enough.  Great  care  must  be 
taken  to  watch  the  exact  time  of  their  becoming  tender  ; take 
them  up  just  at  that  instant,  and  they  will  have  their  true 
flavour  and  colour ; a minute  or  two  more  boiling  destroys  both. 

While  the  asparagus  is  boiling,  toast  a round  of  a quartern 
loaf,  about  half  an  inch  thick,  brown  it  delicately  on  both 
sides,  dip  it  lightly  in  the  liquor  the  asparagus  was  boiled  in, 
and  lay  it  in  the  middle  of  a dish  : melt  some  butter,  then  lay 
in  the  asparagus  upon  the  toast,  which  must  project  beyond 
the  asparagus,  that  the  company  may  see  there  is  a toast. 

Pour  no  butter  over  them,  but  send  some  up  in  a boat,  or 
serve  with  white  sauce. 

Asparagus  Peas. 

The  best  method  of  preparing  what  are  called  asparagus 
peas  is  as  follows.  Scrape  and  cut  some  of  the  small  or  sprue 
asparagus,  as  far  as  the  green  part  extends  from  the  heads,  into 
bits  the  size  of  peas.  Put  a pint  of  these  asparagus  peas  in  a 
stew-pan  to  a little  boiling  water  and  salt;  and,  when  nearly 
done,  strain  off  the  liquor,  boil  it  down  till  reduced  to  less  than 
half  a pint,  and  add  about  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  a small 
quantity  of  powdered  loaf  sugar,  and  flour  and  milk  to  ren- 
der it  of  a proper  consistence.  Make  toasts  of  French  bread 
well  buttered,  put  them  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  and  pour 
in  the  asparagus  peas  well  mixed  with  the  sauce. 
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Sea  Kale. 

The  best  sea  kale  is  that  which  grows  wild  in  the  coarse 
sand  on  the  sea  coast ; and  which,  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
the  labouring  poor  assist  to  bleach,  by  hoeing  up  the  sand 
round  the  plants,  and  cutting  them,  when  thus  improved,  for 
sale.  The  sea  kale  is  tied  up  in  bundles  like  asparagus,  and 
commonly  dressed  in  the  same  manner;  being  served  up  placed 
on  a toast  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  with  a little  melted  butter 
or  rich  gravy  poured  over.  Sea  kale  being  a fashionable  vege- 
table, has  become  an  object  of  inland  horticulture,  though  it 
seems  to  require  both  sea  air  and  sea  soil. 

Cauliflower. 

Choose  those  that  are  close  and  white,  and  of  the  middle 
size  ; trim  off  the  outside  leaves,  cut  the  stalk  off  flat  at  the 
bottom,  let  them  lie  in  salt  and  water  an  hour  before  you  boil 
them. 

Put  them  into  boiling  water  with  a handful  of  salt  in  it, 
skim  it  well,  and  let  it  boil  slowly  till  done,  which  a small  one 
will  be  in  fifteen,  a large  one  in  about  twenty  minutes.  Take 
it  up  the  moment  it  is  enough;  a minute  or  two  longer  boil- 
ing will  spoil  it. 

Cold  cauliflowers,  and  French  beans,  carrots  and  tui*nips, 
boiled  so  as  to  eat  rather  crisp,  are  sometimes  dressed  as  a salad. 

Brocoli. 

Set  a pan  of  clean  cold  water  on  the  table,  and  a sauce-pan 
on  the  fire  with  plenty  of  water,  and  a handful  of  salt  in  it. 

Brocoli  is  prepared  by  stripping  off  all  the  side  shoots, 
leaving  the  top ; peel  off  the  skin  of  the  stalk  with  a knife, 
cut  it  close  off  at  the  bottom,  and  put  it  into  the  pan  of  cold 
water.  When  the  water  in  the  stew-pan  boils,  and  the  brocoli 
is  ready,  put  it  in,  let  it  boil  briskly  till  the  stalks  feel  tender, 
from  ten  to  twenty  minutes ; take  it  up  with  a slice,  that  you 
may  not  break  it ; — let  it  drain,  and  serve  up. 

If  some  of  the  heads  of  brocoli  are  much  bigger  than  the 
others,  put  them  on  to  boil  first,  so  that  they  may  get  all  done 
together. 
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It  makes  a nice  supper  dish  served  upon  a toast,  like 
asparagus.  It  is  a very  delicate  vegetable,  and  you  must  take 
it  up  the  moment  it  is  done,  and  send  it  to  table  hot. 

Advantages  of  ba/cing  instead  of  boiling  Beet  Roots. 

1 he  beet-root  too  forcibly  intrudes  itself  on  the  improved 
sagacity  of  mankind  to  be  entirely  neglected,  as  a source  of 
cheap  and  salubrious  food.  In  speaking  of  the  beet-root  gene* 
rally,  the  red  beet-root  is  to  be  considered  as  alone  designa- 
ted ; and  we  are  about  to  offer  a few  hints  for  bringing  its 
modest  and  humble  merits  into  a little  more  deserved  esti- 
mation Every  observant  person  must  have  noticed,  that  slices 
of  raw  beet-root  are  commonly  sold  in  London  to  accompany 
salad ; which,  of  course,  serve  merely  as  garnish,  without 
being  at  all  more  eatable  than  a slice  of  undressed  carrot  : and 
though  it  is  true  enough  there  are  few  families  who  do  not  well 
know  that  beet-root  should  be  dressed  for  salad,  it  is,  by  many, 
considered  as  too  much  trouble  for  the  small  quantity  wanted, 
and  by  all  who  do  dress  it,  it  is  universally  boiled.  The  rich 
Saccharine  juice  of  the  beet-root  is  thus,  in  a great  degree, 
lost,  and  the  root  itself  rendered,  at  once,  less  nutritious  by  the 
adventitious  watery  weakness  which  it  is  made  to  imbibe,  as 
well  as  by  parting  with  the  native  gelatinous  syrup,  of  which 
it  is  thus  forcibly  deprived.  It  is,  therefore,  most  strongly 
Recommended  to  adopt  the  mode  of  baking  beet-roots,  instead 
of  boiling  them,  for  general  use ; when  they  will,  unquestion- 
ably, be  found  to  afford  a very  delicious  and  most  wholesome 
food.  This  is  not  offered  as  an  untried  novelty  : beet-roots  are 
very  universally  baked  all  over  the  continent  of  Europe;  and, 
in  Italy  particularly,  they  are  carried  about,  warm  from  the 
oven,  twice  a day,  like  hot  loaves,  &c.  in  London.  They  are 
there  purchased  by  all  ranks  of  people,  and  afford  to  many 
thousands,  with  bread  and  a little  salt  only,  a very  satisfactory 
meal. 

To  Boil  Red  Beet  Roots. 

In  boiling  beet-roots,  it  is  to  be  observed ; they  are  dress- 
ed in  the  same  way  as  parsnips,  only  neither  scraped  nor  cut 
till  after  they  are  boiled : they  will  take  from  an  hour  and  a half 
to  three  hours  in  boiling,  according  to  their  size, — to  be  sent  to 
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table  with  salt  fish,  boiled  beef,  &c.  When  young,  large,  and 
juicy,  it  is  a very  good  variety,  an  excellent  garnish,  and  easily 
converted  into  a very  cheap  and  pleasant  pickle. 

Parsnips. 

Parsnips  are  to  be  cooked  just  in  the  same  manner  as  car- 
rots ; they  require  more  or  less  time  according  to  their  size, 
therefore  match  them  in  size,  and  you  must  try  them,  by 
thrusting  a fork  into  them  as  they  are  in  the  water  ; when  that 
goes  easily  through,  they  are  done  enough  ; boil  them  from  an 
hour  to  two  hours,  according  to  their  size  and  freshness. 

Parsnips  are  sometimes  sent  up  mashed  in  the  same  way  as 
turnips,  and  some  cooks  quarter  them  before  they  boil  them. 

Carrots. 

Let  them  be  well  washed  and  brushed,  not  scraped;  an 
hour  is  enough  for  young  spring  carrots;  grown  carrots  must 
be  cut  in  half,  and  will  take  from  an  hour  and  a half  to  two 
hours  and  a half.  When  done,  rub  off  the  peels  with  a clean 
coarse  cloth,  and  slice  them  in  two  or  four,  according  to  their 
size.  The  best  way  to  try  if  they  are  done  enough,  is  to 
pierce  them  with  a fork. 

Many  people  are  fond  of  cold  carrot  with  cold  beef. 

Turnips 

i 

Peel  off  half  an  inch  of  the  stringy  outside  ; full  grown 
turnips  will  take  about  an  hour  and  a half  gentle  boiling  ; if 
you  slice  them,  which  most  people  do,  they  will  be  done 
sooner  ; try  them  with  a fork, — when  tender  take  them  up,  and 
lay  them  on  a sieve  till  the  water  is  thoroughly  drained  from 
them : send  them  up  whole  ; do  not  slice  them. 

To  very  young  turnips  leave  about  two  inches  of  the  green 
top. 

To  mash  Turnips. 

When  they  are  boiled  quite  tender,  squeeze  them  as  dry 
as  possible  between  two  trenchers,  put  them  into  a sauce  pan, 
mash  them  with  a wooden  spoon,  and  rub  them  through  a 
colander ; add  a little  bit  of  butter,  keep  stirring  them  till  the 
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butter  is  melted  and  well  mixed  with  them,  and  they  are  ready 
for  table. 


Turnip  Tops. 

Turnip  tops  are  the  shoots  which  grow  out  (in  the  spring) 
of  the  old  turnip  roots.  Put  them  into  cold  water  an  hour 
before  they  are  dressed  ; the  more  water  they  are  boiled  in,  the 
bel  ter  they  will  look  if  boiled  in  a small  quantity  of  water, 
they  will  taste  bitter;— when  the  water  boils,  put  in  a small 
handful  of  salt,  and  then  your  vegetables  ; if  fresh  and  young, 
they  will  be  done  in  about  twenty  minutes;  drain  them  on  the 
back  of  a sieve. 


To  boil  Beans. 

It  is  best  not  to  shell  beans  till  just  before  they  are  wanted 
for  dressing.  They  require  boiling  in  a good  deal  of  water, 
and  must  be  put  in  when  it  boils,  with  some  salt,  and  a bunch 
of  parsley.  Boil  them  up  directly,  and  keep  them  boiling  very 
quick.  They  must  be  done  extremely  well.  To  taste  one  is 
the  surest  way  of  knowing  when  they  are  done  enough.  Drain 
them  off,  garnish  the  dish  with  the  parsley  chopped,  and  serve 
them  up  with  a tureen  of  melted  butter. 

French  Beans. 

Cut  off  the  stalk  end  first,  and  then  turn  to  the  point  and 
strip  off  the  strings.  If  not  quite  fresh,  have  a bowl  of  spring 
water,  with  a little  salt  dissolved  in  it,  standing  before  you, 
and  as  the  beans  are  cleaned  and  stringed,  throw  them  in:  — 
when  all  are  done,  put  them  on  the  fire,  in  boiling  water,  with 
some  salt  in  it ; when  they  have  boiled  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes,  take  one  out  and  taste  it ; as  soon  as  they  are  tender, 
take  them  up,  throw  them  in  a colander  or  sieve  to  drain.  To 
send  up  the  beans  whole  is  much  the  best  method  when  they 
are  thus  young,  and  their  delicate  flavour  and  colour  are  much 
better  preserved.  When  a little  more  grown,  they  must  be  cut 
across  in  two,  after  stringing  ; and  for  common  tables,  they  are 
split,  and  divided  across  ; but  those  who  are  nice,  never  have 
them  at  such  a growth  as  to  require  splitting.  When  they  are 
large,  they  look  very  pretty  cut  into  lozenges. 
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Green  Peas. 

Young  green  peas,  well  dressed,  are  one  of  the  most  deli- 
cious delicacies  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  They  must  be 
young ; it  is  equally  indispensable  that  they  be  fresh  gathered, 
and  cooked  as  soon  as  they  are  shelled,  for  they  soon  lose  both 
their  colour  and  sweetness. 

If  you  wish  to  feast  upon  peas  in  perfection,  you  must  have 
them  gathered  the  same  day  they  are  dressed,  and  put  on  to 
boil  within . half  an  hour  after  they  are  shelled.  Pass  them 
through  a riddle,  i.  c.  a coarse  sieve,  which  is  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  separating  them.  This  precaution  is  necessary,  for  large 
and  small  peas  cannot  be  boiled  together,  as  the  former  will 
take  more  time  than  the  latter. 

For  a peck  of  peas,  set  on  a sauce-pan  with  a gallon  of 
water  in  it ; when  it  boils,  put  in  your  peas  with  a table-spoon- 
ful of  salt;  skim  it  well,  keep  them  boiling  quick  from  twenty 
to  thirty  minutes,  according  to  their  age  and  size.  The  best  way 
to  judge  of  their  being  done  enough,  and  indeed  the  only  way 
to  make  sure  of  cooking  them  to,  and  not  beyond  the  point  of 
perfection  ; or,  as  pea-eaters  say,  ‘of  boiling  them  to  a bubble,’ 
is  to  take  them  out  with  a spoon,  and  taste  them.  When  they 
are  enough,  drain  them  on  a hair  sieve.  If  you  like  them  but- 
tered, put  them  into  a pie  dish,  divide  some  butter  into  small 
bits,  and  lay  them  on  the  peas;  put  another  dish  over  them, 
and  turn  them  over  and  over;  this  will  melt  the  butter  through 
them.  But  as  all  people  do  not  like  buttered  peas,  you  had 
better  send  them  to  table  plain,  as  they  come  out  of  the  sauce- 
pan, with  melted  butter,  in  a sauce  tureen.  It  is  usual  to  boil 
some  mint  with  the  peas  ; but  if  you  wish  to  garnish  the  peas 
with  mint,  boil  a few  sprigs  in  a sauce-pan  by  themselves. 

A peck  of  young  peas  will  not  yield  moi*e  than  enough  for 
a couple  of  hearty  pea-eaters, — when  the  pods  are  full,  it  may 
serve  for  three. 

Never  think  of  purchasing  peas  ready  shelled,  for  the 
cogent  reasons  assigned  in  the  first  part  of  this  receipt. 

To  stew  Green  Peas. 

To  a quart  of  peas  add  a quart  of  gravy,  two  or  three 
lumps  of  sugar,  some  pepper  and  salt  Stew  them  gently  till 
H.  3 b 
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the  peas  are  quite  tender;  and  if  the  gravy  is  not  sufficiently 
thick,  add  a piece  of  butter  rolled  in  Hour. 

If  the  peas  are  old,  half  boil  them  first  in  hard  water 
before  they  are  stewed.  Whether  for  young  or  old  peas,  the 
gravy  must  be  strong. 

To  stew  Green  Peas  a mild  way. 

Put  a pint  of  young  peas  into  a stew-pan,  with  very  little 
water,  and  two  young  lettuces,  cut  small.  Stew  them  gently 
till  the  peas  are  tender,  then  add  four  spoonfuls  of  cream,  a 
lump  of  sugar,  and  the  yolks  of  two  eggs.  Stir  the  whole 
together  over  the  fire  for  a short  time,  but  do  not  allow  it  to 
boil.  A little  salt  should  be  added  before  serving  up  the  stew. 

Cucumber  stewed. 

Peel  and  cut  cucumbers  in  quarters,  take  out  the  seeds,  and 
lay  them  on  a cloth  to  drain  off  the  water : when  they  are  dry, 
flour  and  fry  them  in  fresh  butter  ; let  the  butter  be  quite  hot 
before  you  put  in  the  cucumbers  ; fry  them  till  they  are  brown, 
then  take  them  out  with  an  egg  slice,  and  lay  them  on  a sieve 
to  drain  the  fat  from  them : (some  cooks  fry  sliced  onions  or 
some  small  button  onions  with  them  till  they  are  a delicate  light 
brown  colour,  drain  them  from  the  fat,  and)  then  put  them 
into  a stew-pan,  with  as  much  gravy  as  will  cover  them  ; stew 
slowly  till  they  are  tender  ; take  out  the  cucumbers  with  a slice, 
thicken  the  gravy  with  flour  and  butter,  give  it  a boil  up, 
season  it  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  put  in  the  cucumbers ; as 
soon  as  they  are  warm,  they  are  ready. 

The  above  rubbed  through  a tammis  or  fine  sieve,  will  be 
entitled  to  be  called  a cucumber  sauce.  This  is  a very  favourite 
sauce  with  lamb  or  mutton  cutlets,  stewed  rump  steaks,  &c. 
When  made  for  the  latter,  a third  part  of  sliced  onion  is  some- 
times fried  with  the  cucumber. 

Artichokes. 

Soak  them  in  cold  water,  wash  them  well,  then  put  them 
into  plenty  of  boiling  water,  with  a handful  of  salt,  and  let  them 
boil  gently  till  they  are  tender,  which  w ill  take  an  hour  and  a 
. half,  or  two  hours ; the  surest  way  to  know  when  they  are 
done  enough,  is  to  draw  out  a leaf ; trim  them  and  4rfin  them 
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on  a sieve ; and  send  np  melted  butter  with  them,  which  some 
put  into  small  cups,  so  that  each  guest  may  have  one. 

Stewed  Onions. 

The  large  Portugal  onions  are  the  best ; take  off  the  top 
coats  of  half  a dozen  of  these,  (taking  care  not  to  cut  off  the 
tops  or  tails  too  near,  or  the  onions  will  go  to  pieces  ;)  and  put 
them  into  a stew-pan  broad  enough  to  hold  them,  without  lay- 
ing them  atop  of  one  another,  and  just  cover  them  with  good 
broth. 

Put  them  over  a slow  fire,  and  let  them  simmer  about  two 
hours ; when  you  dish  them,  turn  them  upside  down,  and  pour 
the  sauce  over. 

To  stew  Sorrel  for  Fricandeau  and  roast  Meat. 

Wash  the  sorrel  ; and  put  it  into  a silver  vessel,  or  stone 
jar,  with  no  more  water  than  hangs  to  the  leaves.  Simmer  it 
as  slow  as  you  can  ; and  when  done  enough,  put  a bit  of  butter, 
and  beat  it  well. 

* 

Frying  Herbs,  as  dressed  in  Staffordshire. 

Clean  and  drain  a good  quantity  of  spinage  leaves,  two 
large  handfuls  of  parsley,  and  a handful  of  green  onions. 
Chop  the  parsley  and  onions,  and  sprinkle  them  among  the 
spinage.  Set  them  all  on  to  stew  with  some  salt,  and  a bit.  of 
butter  the  size  of  a walnut  r shake  the  pan  when  it  begins  to 
grow  warm,  and  let  it  be  closely  covered  over  a slow  stove  till 
done  enough  It  is  served  with  slices  of  broiled  calves’  liver, 
small  rashers  of  bacon,  and  eggs  fried;  the  latter  on  the  herbs, 
the  other  in  a separate  dish. 

To  preserve  several  Vegetables  to  eat  in  the  Winter. 

For  French  beans,  pick  them  young,  and  throw  into  a little 
wooden  keg  a layer  of  them  three  inches  deep;  then  sprinkle  them 
with  salt,  put  another  layer  of  beans,  and  do  the  same  as  high  as 
you  think  proper,  alternately  with  salt,  but  not  too  much  of 
this.  Lay  over  them  a plate,  or  cover  of  wood,  that  will  go 
into  the  keg,  and  put  a heavy  stone  on  it.  A pickle  will  rise 
from  the  beans  and  salt.  If  they  are  too  salt,  the  soaking  and 
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boiling  will  not  be  sufficient  to  make  them  pleasant  to  the  taste. 
When  they  are  to  be  eaten,  cut,  soak,  and  boil  them  as  if  fresh. 

Carrots,  Parsncps,  and  Beet-roots,  should  be  kept  in 
layers  of  dry  sand  for  winter  use ; and  neither  they  nor 
potatoes  should  be  cleared  from  the  earth.  Potatoes  should  be 
carefully  kept  from  frost. 

Store-onions  keep  best  hung  up  in  a dry  cold  room. 

Artichoke  bottotns,  slowly  dried,  should  be  kept  in  paper 
bags;  and  truffles,  morels,  lemon-peel , &c.  in  a dry  place, 
ticketed. 

Small  close  cabbages,  laid  on  a stone  floor  before  the  frost 
sets  in,  will  blanch  and  be  very  tine,  after  many  weeks’  keeping. 

To  dry  Sweet  and  Savoury  Herbs. 

All  vegetables  are  in  the  highest  state  of  perfection,  and 
fullest  of  juice  and  flavour,  just  before  they  begin  to  flower: 
the  first  and  last  crop  have  neither  the  fine  flavour  nor  the  per- 
fume of  those  which  are  gathered  in  the  height  of  the  season ; 
that  is,  when  the  greater  part  of  the  crop  of  each  species  is  ripe. 

Take  care  they  are  gathered  on  a dry  day,  by  which  means 
they  will  have  a better  colour  when  dried.  Cleanse  your  herbs 
well  from  dirt  and  dust,  cut  off  the  roots,  separate  the  bunches 
into  smaller  ones,  and  dry  them  by  the  heat  of  a stove,  or  in  a 
Dutch  oven  before  a common  fire,  in  such  quantities  at  a time, 
that  the  process  maybe  speedily  finished,  i.  e.  kill’ em  quick, 
says  a great  botanist.  By  this  means  their  flavour  will  be  best 
preserved.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  drying 
herbs,  &c.  hastily,  by  the  aid  of  artificial  heat  rather  than  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun.  In  the  application  of  artificial  heat,  the 
only  caution  requisite  is  to  avoid  burning  ; and  of  this,  a suf- 
ficient test  is  afforded  by  the  preservation  of  the  colour.  The 
common  custom  is,  when  they  are  perfectly  dried,  to  put  them 
into  paper  bags,  and  lay  them  on  a shelf  in  the  kitchen, 
exposed  to  all  the  fumes,  steam,  and  smoke.  See.  thus  they 
soon  lose  their  flavour.  The  best  way  to  preserve  the  flavour 
of  aromatic  plants,  is  to  pick  off  the  leaves  as  soon  as  they  are 
dried,  and  to  pound  them  and  put  them  through  a hair  sieve, 
and  keep  them  in  well  stopped  bottles. 

Basil  is  in  the  best  state  for  drying  from  the  middle  of 
August,  and  three  weeks  after. 
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Knotted  Marjoram,  from  the  beginning  of  July,  and 
during  the  same. 

Winter  and  Summer  Savory,  the  latter  end  of  July,  and 
throughout  August. 

'Fliyme,  Lemon  Thyme,  and  Orange  Thyme,  during  June 
and  July. 

Mint,  latter  end  of  June,  and  during  July. 

Sage,  August  and  September. 

Tarragon,  June,  July,  and  August. 

Chervil , May,  June,  and  July. 

Burnet,  June,  July,  and  August. 

Parsley,  Fennel,  Elder  Flowers,  and  Orange  Flowers, 
during  May,  June,  and  July. 

Herbs  nicely  dried  are  a yery  acceptable  substitute  when 
fresh  ones  cannot  be  got, — but,  however  carefully  dried,  the 
flavour  and  fragrance  of  the  fresh  herbs  is  incomparably  finer. 
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Observations  on  Salads. 

Salads  are  proper  to  be  eaten  at  all  times  and  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  are  particularly  to  be  recommended  from  the  begin- 
ning of  February  to  the  middle  or  end  of  June.  They  are  in 
greater  perfection,  and  consequently  more  powerful,  during 
this  period  than  at  other  seasons,  in  cleansing,  opening  obstruc- 
tions, and  sweetening  and  purifying  the  blood.  For  the  fre- 
quent eating  of  herbs  prevents  that  pernicious  and  almost 
general  disease  the  scurvy,  and  all  windy  humours  which  olfend 
the  stomach. 

Then  again  from  the  middle  of  September  till  December, 
and  indeed  all  the  winter,  if  the  weather  be  mild  and  open,  all 
green  herbs  are  welcome  to  the  stomach,  and  very  wholesome. 
For  though  herbs  have  not  so  much  vigour,  nor  are  so  opening 
and  cleansing  in  the  winter  as  in  the  spring,  yet  all  such 
kerbs  as  grow,  and  continue  fresh  and  green,  retain  also  their 
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true  natural  virtues  and  qualities ; and  being  eaten  as  salads, 
and  seasoned  as  they  ought,  have  in  a degree  the  same 
operations  as  at  other  seasons  of  the  year. 

It  is  a necessary  consequence  of  cold  weather,  that  the  heat 
of  the  body  is  driven  more  inward  than  in  warm  weather,  as 
the  cold  of  the  atmosphere  repels  it  from  the  surface.  Hence 
arises  a great  appetite  for  solid,  strong,  fat,  and  succulent 
foods,  and  strong  drinks,  which,  where  discretion,  order,  and 
temperance  are  wanting,  lays  the  foundation  for  diseases  that 
commonly  show  themselves  in  the  summer  following.  The 
frequent  eating  of  herbs  and  salads  in  the  winter  will,  in  a great 
measure,  prevent  these  ill  effects;  for  notwithstanding  a preju- 
dice that  is  too  common  against  eating  herbs  in  the  winter,  a 
salad  well  ordered  and  seasoned,  if  the  weather  prove  mild  and 
open,  is  as  exhilarating,  (being  eaten  only  with  good  well 
made  bread)  and  will  warm  the  stomach  as  much,  as  two  or 
three  glasses  of  wine,  and  is  far  more  pleasant  and  natural. 
The  one  produces  an  effect  in  unison  with  all  the  operations  of 
the  human  frame,  which  thus  go  on  in  their  regular  course  ; 
the  other  stimulates  them  for  the  moment  to  a hurried  unnatu- 
ral action,  which  is  soon  over,  and  succeeded  by  cold  languor. 
There  is  a much  greater  excellency  in  all  green  herbs  in  the 
winter  than  most  people  imagine.  They  are  particularly  salu- 
tary for  old  persons,  and  such  as  are  subject  to  stoppages  or 
shortness  of  breath,  who,  instead  of  an  onion,  may  use  a clove 
of  garlic  in  their  salads,  which  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of  eat- 
ing it,  and  it  w ill  open,  cheer,  and  warm  the  stomach,  which 
gives  a general  animation  to  the  whole  system. 

Onions  both  young  and  full  grown,  shalots,  garlic,  and 
chives,  are  all  used  as  seasonings  to  salads ; and  red  beet-root 
boiled,  and  cold,  is  often  sliced  into  them. 

Salad  is  a very  compound  dish  with  our  neighbours  the 
French,  who  always  add  to  their  salad  mixtures,  black  pepper, 
and  sometimes  savoury  spices.  The  Italians  mince  the  white 
meat  of  chickens  into  this  sauce  The  Dutch,  cold  boiled  tur- 
bot, or  lobster ; or  add  to  it  a spoonful  of  grated  Parmesan  or 
old  Cheshire  cheese,  or  mince  very  fine  a little  tarragon,  or 
chervil,  burnet,  or  young  onion,  celery,  or  pickled  gherkins, 
&c.  Joan  Cromwells  grand  salad  was  composed  of  equal 
parts  of  almonds,  raisins,  capers,  pickled  cucumbers,  shrimps, 
and  boiled  turnips. 
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The  wholesomest  way  of  eating  salads  is  with  bread  only, 
in  preference  to  either  bread  and  butter,  bread  and  cheese,  or 
bread  and  meat,  though  any  ot  these  may  be  eaten  with  it, 
•when  the  salad  is  seasoned  only  with  salt  and  vinegar. 

Salads  of  all  kinds  should  be  very  fresh,  or,  if  not  to  be 
procured  thus,  should  be  well  refreshed  in  cold  spring  water. 

They  should  be  very  carefully  washed  and  picked,  and 
drained  quite  dry  in  a clean  cloth. 

In  dressing  small  herbs,  or  lettuce,  it  is  best  to  arrange  them, 
properly  picked  and  cut,  in  the  salad  dish ; then  to  mix  the 
sauce  in  something  else,  and  pour  it  to  the  salad  down  the 
side  of  the  dish,  so  as  to  let  it  run  to  the  bottom,  and  not  to 
stir  it  up  till  used  at  table.  This  preserves  the  crispness  of  the 
salad.  i. 

With  celery  and  endive  the  sauce  should  be  poured  upon 
them,  and  the  whole  well  stirred  together  to  mix  it  equally. 

Lettuce,  endive,  and  celery,  maybe  eaten  with  salt  only; 
and  if  well  chewed,  which  all  salads  should  be,  often  agree 
better  than  when  mixed  with  seasonings. 

If  mustard  in  salad  sauces  occasions  sickness,  or  otherwise 
disagrees,  Cayenne  pepper  will  often  prove  an  excellent  sub- 
stitute for  it. 

Salad  Mixture. 

If  the  herbs  be  young, — fresh  gathered, — trimmed  neatly, 
and  drained  dry,  and  the  sauce  maker  ponders  patiently  over 
the  following  directions,  he  cannot  fail  obtaining  the  fame  of 
being  a very  accomplished  salad-dresser. 

Boil  a couple  of  eggs  for  twelve  minutes,  and  put  them  in 
a basin  of  cold  water  for  a few  minutes ; the  yolks  must  be 
quite  cold  and  hard,  or  they  will  not  incorporate  with  the  in- 
gredients. Rub  them  through  a sieve  with  a wooden  spoon, 
and  mix  them  with  a table-spoonful  of  water,  or  fine  double 
cream ; then  add  two  table-spoonfuls  of  oil  or  melted  butter  ; 
when  these  are  well  mixed,  add  by  degrees  a tea-spoonful  of 
salt,  or  powdered  lump  sugar,  and  the  same  of  made  mustard; 
when  these  are  smoothly  united,  add  very  gradually  three 
table-spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  rub  it  with  the  other  ingredients 
till  thoroughly  incorporated  with  them  ; cut  up  the  white  of 
the  egg,  and  garnish  the  top  of  the  salad  with  it.  Let  the 
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sauce  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  bowl,  and  do  not  stir  up  the 
salad  till  it  is  to  be  eaten  We  recommend  the  eaters  to  be 
mindful  of  the  duty  of  mastication,  without  the  due  perform- 
ance of  which,  all  undressed  vegetables  are  troublesome  com- 
pany for  the  principal  viscera,  and  some  are  even  dangerously 
indigestible. 

Boiled  Salad. 

This  is  best  compounded  of  boiled  or  baked  onions,  (if 
Portugal  the  better,)  some  baked  beet-root,  cauliflower  or  bro- 
coli,  and  boiled  celery  and  French  beans,  or  any  of  these 
articles,  with  the  common  salad  dressing;  added  to  this,  to 
give  it  an  enticing  appearance,  *nd  to  give  some  of  the  crisp- 
ness and  freshness  so  pleasant  in  salad,  a small  quantity  of  raw 
endive,  or  lettuce  and  chervil,  or  burnet,  strewed  on  the  top : 
this  is  by  far  moi'e  wholesome  than  the  raw  salad,  and  is  much 
eaten  when  put  on  the  table. 

The  above  sauce  is  equally  good  with  cold  meat,  cold  fish, 
or  for  cucumbers,  celery,  radishes,  &c.  and  all  the  other  vege- 
tables that  are  sent  to  table  undressed.  To  the  above,  a little 
minced  onion  is  generally  an  acceptable  addition. 

Lobster  Salad. 

Prepare  a salad  in  the  usual  manner,  then  chop  the  red 
part  of  a lobster  and  mix  with  it,  the  colour  of  which  pre- 
sents a striking  contrast  to  the  vegetables. 

Substitute  for  Oil  in  Salads. 

Melt  good  butter  thick,  and  pour  it  upon  the  salad,  in  the 
same  proportion  as  oil.  Or  use  some  sweet  thick  cream  in  the 
same  manner  and  proportion. 

Nothing  is  better  for  the  purpose  of  seasoning  salads  than 
oil ; but  as  some  persons  do  not  like  it,  and  many  others  can- 
not get  it,  especially  at  this  time,  either  of  the  above  are  a very 
good  substitute  for  it,  and  both  eat  and  look  well  in  salads. 
The  cream  is  the  most  to  be  recommended  of  the  two. 
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Observations  on  Pastry  and  Conftcf  ionary. 

In  the  first  place  it  will  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  things 
used  for  pastry  or  cakes  should  not  be  used  for  any  other  pur- 
pose. Your  flour  for  puff  paste  or  cakes  must  be  carefully 
dried  before  the  fire  previous  to  being  used,  for  if  damp,  it 
will  make  the  paste  heavy.  Receipts  for  making  various  sorts 
of  pastes  and  crusts  are  given  at  the  end  of  these  observations. 

In  using  butter  for  puff  paste,  you  should  take  the  greatest 
care  to  previously  work  it  well  on  the  paste-board  or  slab,  to  get 
out  all  the  water  and  butter-milk,  which  very  often  remains  in. 
When  you  have  worked  it  well  with  a clean  knife,  dab  it  over 
with  a soft  cloth,  and  it  is  then  ready  to  lay  on  your  paste:  do 
not  make  your  paste  over  stiff  before  you  put  in  your  butter. 

For  those  who  do  not  understand  making  puff  paste,  it  is 
by  far  the  best  way  to  work  the  butter  in  at  two  separate  times. 
Divide  it  in  half — and  break  the  half  in  little  bits,  and  cover 
your  paste  all  over;  dredge  it  lightly  with  flour  — then  fold 
it  over  each  side  and  ends,  roll  it  out  quite  thin,  and  then  put 
in  the  rest  of  the  butter — fold  it,  and  roll  it  again.  Remem- 
ber always  to  roll  puff  paste  from  you.  The  best  made  paste, 
if  not  properly  baked,  will  not  do  the  cook  any  credit. 

The  wholesomest  manner  of  making  fruit  pies  is  thus : make 
some  good  wheaten  flour  into  a paste,  with  a little  leaven  or 
yeast,  in  the  manner  of  bread,  and  milk,  or  milk  and  water 
made  as  warm  as  new  milk.  Let  the  apples,  or  other  fruit,  be 
full  ripe,  and  mix  no  other  ingredient  with  them,  unless  it  is  a 
few  caraway  seeds,  which  are  very  good,  and  agreeable  to  most 
stomachs.  The  yolk  of  an  egg  may  be  added  in  making  the 
paste. 

The  best  manner  of  making  up  fruits  in  paste  is  that  of 
pasties,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  turnovers.  Which- 
ever way  they  are  made  they  should  not  be  halved  in  a close 
oven,  but  with  the  door  open,  or  at  least  not  so  close  but  that 
14  3 c 
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some  air  may  pass,  to  preserve  them  from  the  bad  effects  that 
always  ensue  when  the  air  is  quite  excluded  in  cookery. 

We  now  shall  speak  of  tarts  and  puffs  of  the  smaller  kind. 
If  you  make  use  of  tin  patties  to  bake  in,  butter  them,  and 
put  a little  crust  all  over  them,  otherwise  you  cannot  take  them 
out ; but  it  you  bake  them  in  glass  or  china,  you  then  need 
use  only  an  upper  crust,  as  you  will  not  then  want  to  take  them 
out  when  you  send  them  to  table.  Lay  fine  sugar  at  the  bot- 
tom, then  your  cherries,  plums,  or  whatever  sort  you  may  want 
to  put  in  them,  and  put  sugar  at  the  top.  Then  put  on  your 
lid,  and  bake  them  in  a slack  oven.  Mince  pies  must  be  baked 
in  tin  patties,  because  of  taking  them  out,  and  puff  paste  is 
best  for  them.  Apples  and  pears,  intended  to  be  put  into  tarts, 
must  be  pared,  cut  into  quarters,  and  coved.  Cut  the  quarters 
across  again,  set  them  on  a sauce-pan  with  as  much  water  as  will 
barely  cover  them,  and  let  them  simmer  on  a slow  fire  just  till 
the  fruit  be  tender.  Put  a good  piece  of  lemon  peel  into  the  water 
with  the  fruit,  and  then  have  your  patties  ready.  Lay  fine  sugar  at 
the  bottom,  then  your  fruit,  and  a little  sugar  at  top.  Pour  over 
each  tart  a tea-spoonful  of  lemon  juice,  and  thre&tea-spoonfuls  of 
the  liquor  they  were  boiled  in;  then  put  on  your  lid,  and  bake 
them  in  a slack  oven.  Apricot  tarts  may  be  made  the  same, 
excepting  that  you  must  not  put  in  any  lemon  juice.  When 
you  make  tarts  of  preserved  fruits,  lay  in  your  fruit,  and  put 
a very  thin  crust  at  top.  Let  them  be  baked  but  a little  while; 
and  if  you  would  have  them  very  nice,  have  a large  patty,  the 
Size  of  your  intended  tart.  Make  your  sugar  crust,  roll  it  as 
thin  as  a halfpenny,  then  butter  your  patty  and  cover  it.  Shape 
your  upper  crust  on  a hollow  thing  made  on  purpose,  the  shape 
of  your  patty,  and  mark  it  with  a marking- iron  for  that  pur- 
pose, in  what  shape  you  please,  that  it  may  be  hollow  and  open 
to  show  the  fruit  through  i%.  Then  bake  your  crust  in  a very 
slack  oven,  that  you  may  not  discolour  it,  and  have  it  crisp. 
When  the  crust  is  cold,  very  carefully  take  it  out,  and  fill  it 
with  what  fruit  you  please.  Then  lay  on  the  lid,  and  your 
business  will  be  done. 

Tarts  that  are  iced  should  be  baked  in  a slow  oven,  or  the 
icing  will  become  brown  before  the  paste  is  properly  baked. 

Those  who  use  iron  ovens  do  not  always  succeed  in  baking 
puff  paste,  fruit  pies,  &c.  Puff  paste  is  often  spoiled  by 
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baking  it  after  fruit  pies,  in  an  iron  oven.  This  may  be  easily 
avoided  by  putting  two  or  three  bricks  that  are  quite  even  into 
the  oven  before  it  is  first  set  to  get  hot.  This  will  not 
only  prevent  the  syrup  from  boiling  out  of  the  pies,  but 
also  prevent  a very  disagreeable  smell  in  the  kitchen  and  house, 
and  almost  answer  the  same  purpose  as  a brick  oven. 

Before  you  begin  to  make  any  cake,  take  care  that  all  your 
ingredients  are  ready  to  your  hand.  Beat  up  your  eggs  well* 
and  then  do  not  leave  them  to  go  about  any  thing  else  till  your 
cake  is  finished,  as  the  eggs,  by  standing  unmixed,  will 
require  beating  again,  which  will  contribute  to  make  the  cake- 
heavy.  If  butter  is  put  into  the  cakes,  be  sure  to  beat  it  to  a 
fine  cream  before  sugar  is  added,  otherwise  it  will  require 
double  the  beating,  and  after  all  will  not  answer  the  purpose 
so  well.  Cakes  made  with  rice,  seeds,  or  plums,  are  best 
baked  in  wooden  garths;  for  when  baked  either  in  pots  or  tins, 
the  outside  of  the  cakes  will  be  burned,  and  will  besides  be  so 
much  confined,  that  the  heat  cannot  penetrate  into  the  middle 
of  the  cake,  which  will  prevent  it  from  rising.  All  kinds  of 
cakes  must  be  baked  in  a good  oven,  heated  according  to  the 
size  of  the  cake. 

The  greatest  care  must  be  taken  in  the  making  of  custards 
that  your  tossing-pan  is  well-tinned  ; and  always  remember  to 
put  a spoonful  of  water  into  your  pan,  to  prevent  your  ingre- 
dients sticking  to  the  bottom  of  it.  Cheesecakes  must  not  be 
made  long  before  they  are  put  into  the  oven,  particularly 
almond  or  lemon  cheesecakes,  as  standing  long  will  make  them 
grow  oily,  and  give  them  a disagreeable  appearance.  They 
should  always  be  baked  in  ovens  of  a moderate  heat;  for  if  the 
oven  be  too  hot,  it  will  burn  them,  and  spoil  their  beauty, 
and  too  slack  an  oven  will  make  them  look  black  and  heavy. 
This  is  a matter,  however,  for  wJlich  no  precise  rules  can  be 
given,  and  can  be  learned  only  by  cautious  practice  and  the 
nicest  observations. 

Preserves,  if  not  too  rich,  moderately  eaten  with  bread  may 
be  occasionally  indulged  in  : but  to  bake  them  in  tarts  carries 
the  preparation  of  them  beyond  the  proper  extent.  In 
making  syrups  for  preserves,  take  care  to  pound  your  sugar, 
and  let  it  dissolve  in  the  syrup  before  you  set  it  on  the 
fire,  as  it  will  make  the  scum  rise  well,  and  your  syrup  will 
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be  of  a better  colour.  It  is  a great  fault  to  boil  any  kind  of 
syrups  or  jellies  too  high,  as  it  makes  them  dark  and  cloudy 
Never  keep  green  sweetmeats  longer  in  ihe  first  syrup  than 
directed,  as  it  will  spoil  their  colour;  and  the  same  precaution 
will  be  necessary  in  the  preserving  oranges  and  lemons.  When 
you  preserve  cherries,  damsons,  or  any  other  sort  of  stone- 
fruits,  put  over  them  mutton  suet  rendered,  to  keep  out  the 
air  ; for  if  any  air  gets  to  them,  it  will  give  them  a sour  taste, 
and  spoil  the  whole.  Wet  sweetmeats  must  be  kept  in  a dry 
and  cool  place  ; for  a damp  place  will  mould  them,  and  a hot 
place  will  deprive  them  of  their  virtue.  It  is  a good  method 
to  dip  writing-paper  into  brandy,  and  lay  it  close  to  the  sweet- 
meats. They  should  b#  tied  well  down  with  white  paper, 
and  two  folds  of  cap  paper,  to  keep  out  the  air,  as  nothing  can 
be  a greater  fault  than  leaving  the  pots  open,  or  tying  them 
down  carelessly. 

Before  you  proceed  to  dry  and  candy  any  kind  of  fruit,  let 
it  be  first  preserved,  and  so  dried  in  a stove  or  before  the  fire, 
that  all  the  syrup  may  be  totally  extracted.  When  you  have 
boiled  your  sugar  to  the  candy  height,  dip  in  the  fruit,  and  lay 
them  in  dishes  in  your  stove  to  dry;  then  put  them  into  boxes-, 
and  keep  them  in  a place  where  they  cannot  receive  injury 
either  from  heat  or  damp. 

Having  thus  gone  through  our  preliminary  hints  on  the 
various  branches  of  pastry  and  confectionary,  we  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  particulars.  The  whole  of  the  receipts  are  written  with 
great  care  and  conciseness,  and  classed  under  distinct  heads. 

PASTES  AND  CRUSTS* 

Rich  Puff  Paste. 

Weigh  an  equal  quantity  of  butter  with  as  much  fine  flour 
as  you  judge  necessary  ; mix  a little  of  the  former  with  the 
latter,  and  wet  it  with  as  little  water  as  will  make  it  into  a stiff 
paste.  Roll  it  out,  and  put  all  the  butter  over  it  in  slices, 
turn  in  the  ends,  and  roll  it  thin : do  this  twice,  and  touch  it 
no  more  than  can  be  avoided.  The  butter  may  be  added  at 
twice;  and  to  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  make  paste,  it 
may  be  better  to  do  so. 
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A less  rich  Paste. 

Weigh  a pound  of  flour,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter, 
rub  them  together,  and  mix  them  into  a paste  with  a little  water, 
and  an  egg  well  beaten — of  the  former  as  little  as  will  suffice, 
or  the  paste  will  be  tough.  Roll  and  fold  it  three  or  four  times. 

Rub  extremely  fine  in  one  pound  of  dried  flour,  six  ounces 
of  butter,  and  a spoonful  of  white  sugar;  work  up  the  whole 
into  a stiff  paste  with  as  little  hot  water  as  possible. 

A good  Paste  for  large  Pies. 

Take  a peck  of  flour,  and  put  to  it  three  eggs  ; then  put  in 
half  a pound  of  suet,  and  a pound  and  a half  of  butter  and 
suet,  and  as  much  of  the  liquor  as  \#ill  make  it  a good  light 
crust.  Work  it  up  well,  and  roll  it  out. 

t 

Paste  for  Tarts. 

Put  an  ounce  of  loaf  sugar  beat  and  sifted  to  one  pound  of 
fine  flour.  Make  it  into  a stiff  paste  with  a gill  of  boiling  cream, 
and  three  ounces  of  butter.  Work  it  well,  and  roll  it  very  thin. 

Paste  for  stringing  Tartlets,  S)'c. 

Mix  with  your  hands  a quarter  of  a pound  of  flour,  an 
ounce  of  fresh  butter,  and  a little  cold  water  ; rub  it  well 
between  the  board  and  your  hand  till  it  begins  to  string;  cut  it 
into  small  pieces,  roll  it  out  and  draw  it  into  fine  strings,  lay 
them  across  your  tartlets  in  any  device  you  please,  and  bake 
them  immediately. 


Rice  Paste  for  Tarts. 

Boil  a quarter  of  a pound  of  ground  idee  in  the  smallest 
quantity  of  water : strain  from  it  all  the  moisture  as  well  as  you 
can  ; beat  it  in  a mortar  with  half  an  ounce  of  butter,  and  one 
egg  well  beaten,  and  it  will  make  an- excellent  paste  for  tarts,  &c. 

Short  Crust. 

Put  six  ounces  of  butter  to  eight  of  flour,  and  work  them 
well  together  ; then  mix  it  up  with  as  little  water  as  possible, 
so  as  to  have  it  a stiffish  paste  ; then  roll  it  out  thin  for  use. 
Or  you  may  make  an  excellent  short  crust  thus : — 
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Make  two  ounces  of  white  sugar,  pounded  and  sifted,  quite 
dry  ; then  mix  it  with  a pound  of  flour  well  dried ; rub  into  it 
three  ounces  of  butter,  so  fine  as  not  to  be  seen.  Into  some 
cream  put  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  beaten,  and  mix  the  above 
into  a smooth  paste ; roll  it  thin,  and  bake  it  in  a moderate  oven. 

Paste  for  Custards. 

To  half  a pound  of  flour,  put  six  ounces  of  butter,  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  thi'ee  spoonfuls  of  cream.  Mix  them 
together,  and  let  them  stand  a quarter  of  an  hour  ; then  work 
it  up  and  down,  and  roll  it  out  very  thin. 

A very  fine  Crust  for  Orange  Cheesecakes,  or  Sweetmeats,  when 
to„.be  particularly  nice. 

Dry  a pound  of  the  finest  flour,  mix  it  with  three  ounces  of 
refined  sugar ; then  work  half  a pound  of  butter  with  jour 
hand  till  it  come  to  froth ; put  the  flour  into  it  by  degrees,  and 
work  into  it,  well  beaten  and  strained,  the  yolks  of  three  and 
whites  of  two  eggs.  If  too  limber,  put  some  flour  and  sugar, 
to  make  it  fit  to  roll.  Line  your  |jattepans,  and  fill.  A little 
above  fifteen  minutes  will  bake  them.  Against  they  come  out, 
have  ready  some  refined  sugar  beat  up  with  the  while  of  an  egg, 
as  thick  as  you  can ; ice  them  all  over,  set  them  in  the  oven  to 
harden,  and  serve  cold.  Use  fresh  butter. 

Salt  butter  will  make  a very  line  flaky  crust ; but  if  for 
mince  pies,  or  any  sweet  things,  should  be  washed. 

FRUIT  PIES,  TARTS,  AND  PUFFS. 

Apple  Pie. 

Take  eight  russetings,  or  lemon  pippin  apples  ; pare,  core, 
and  cut  not  smaller  than  quarters  ; place  them  as  close  as  pos- 
sible together  into  a pie-dish,  with  four  cloves  ; rub  together 
in  a mortar  some  lemon  peel,  with  four  ounces  of  good  moist 
' sugar,  and,  if  agreeable,  add  some  quince  jam.  Cover  it  with 
puff  paste— bake  it  an  hour  and  a quarter.  (Generally  eaten 
warm.) 

Apple  Tart  Creamed. 

Use  green  codlings  in  preference  to  any  other  apple,  and 
proceed  as  in  the  last  receipt.  When  the  pie  is  done,  cut  out 
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the  whole  of  the  centre,  leaving  the  edges  ; when  cold,  pour 
on  the  apple  some  rich  boiled  custard,  and  place  round  it  some 
small  leaves  of  puff  paste  of  a light  colour. 

Ripe  Fruit  Tarts. 

Gooseberries,  damsons,  Morello  cherries,  currants  mixed 
with  raspberries,  plums,  green  gages,  white  plums,  &c.  should 
be  quite  fresh,  picked  and  washed.  Lay  them  in  the  dish  with 
the  centre  highest,  and  about  a quarter  of  a pound  of  moist  or 
loaf  sugar,  pounded  to  a quart  of  fruit  (but  if  quite  ripe  they 
will  not  require  so  much;)  add  a little  water — rub  the  edges  of 
the  dish  with  the  yolk  of  egg — cover  it  with  tart  paste,  about 
half  an  inch  thick.  Press  your  thumb  round  the  rim,  and 
close  it  well ; —pare  it  round  with  a knife,  make  a hole  in  the 
sides  below  the  rim, — bake  it  in  a moderate  heated  oven  ; and 
tertmninutes  before  it  is  done,  take  it  out  and  ice  it,  and  return 
it  to the  oven  to  dry. 

Rich  Goosebo'ry  Pie  or  Tart. 

Butter  and  flour  the  dish  or  tart  pan,  to  prevent  the  crust 
of  the  pie  or  tart  from  sticking  when  baked  ; then  line  it  with  a 
sheet  of  puff  paste,  and  put  in  the  gooseberries,  well  mixed 
and  topped  with  sugar,  but  do  not  add  any  water.  Cover  it 
in  with  puff  paste  brushed  over  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  sift 
on  it  a little  fine  sugar,  and  let  it  be  well  but  not  too  much 
baked.  On  coming  from  the  oven,  having  ready  a proper 
quantity  of  prepared  cream,  cut  open  the  top  of  the  pie  or 
tart  to  introduce  it,  and  serve  up  in  the  usual  style.  Indeed, 
gooseberries  always  bake  greener  with  an  open  than  a close  top, 
and  in  a quick  oven  ; if  they  are  wanted  to  be  red,  they  should 
be  baked  slowly,  and  have  a close  covering. 

Tartlets , such  as  are  made  at  the  Pastry  Cooks. 

Roll  out  puff  paste  of  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  cut  it 
into  pieces,  and  sheet  pans  about  the  size  of  a crown  piece, 
pare  them  round  with  a knife,  and  put  a small  quantity  of 
apricot,  damson,  raspberry,  strawberry,  apple,  marmalade, 
or  any  other  kind  of  jam  in  the  centre  : take  paste,  and  string 
them  crossways ; bake  them  from  six  to  ten  minutes  in  a quick 
oven : they  should  be  of  a very  light  brown  colour. 
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French  Tart  oj  preserved  Fruit. 

Cover  a flat  dish  or  tourte  pan  with  tart  paste,  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  thick ; roll  out  puff  paste,  half  an  inch  thick, 
cut  it  out  in  strips  an  inch  wide,  wet  the  tart  paste,  and  lay  it 
neatly  round  the  pan  by  way  of  a rim  ; fill  the  centre  with  jam 
or  marmalade  of  any  kind,  ornament  it  with  small  leaves  of 
puff  paste,  bake  it  half  an  hour,  and  send  it  to  table  cold. 

The  above  may  be  filled  before  the  puff  paste  is  laid  on, 
neatly  strung  w'ith  paste,  and  the  rim  put  over  after. 

The  most  general  way  of  sending  tourtes  to  table  is  with  a 
croquante  of  paste,  or  a caramel  of  spun  sugar,  put  over  after 
it  is  baked. 

Cranberry  Tart. 

Take  Swedish,  American,  or  Russian  cranberries,  pick  and 
wash  them  in  several  waters,  put  them  into  a dish,  with  the 
juice  of  half  a lemon,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  moist  or  pound- 
ed loaf  sugar,  to  a quart  of  cranberries.  Cover  it  with  puff 
or  tart  paste,  and  bake  it  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  If  tart 
paste  is  used,  draw  it  from  the  oven  five  minutes  before  it  is 
done,  and  ice  it;  then  return  it  to  the  oven,  and  send  it  to  table 
cold. 


Mince  Pies. 

Sheet  with  tart  paste  half  a dozen  of  tin  pans  of  any  size 
you  please  ; fill  them  with  mince  meat,  and  cover  with  puff 
paste,  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick  ; trim  round  the  edges  with  a 
knife,  make  an  aperture  at  the  top  with  a fork,  bake  them  in 
a moderate  heated  oven,  and  send  them  to  table  hot,  first 
removing  the  tin. 

Some  throw  a little  sifted  loaf  sugar  over. 

The  best  mince  meat  is  made  as  follows  : — Two  pounds 
of  beef  suet,  picked  and  chopped  fine ; two  pounds  of 
apple,  pared,  cored,  and  ditto ; three  pounds  of  currants, 
washed  and  picked  ; one  pound  of  raisins,  atoned  and  chopped 
fine ; one  pound  of  good  moist  sugar ; half  a pound  of  citron, 
cut  into  thin  slices ; one  pound  of  candied  lemon  and  orange  peel, 
cut  as  ditto;  two  pounds  of  ready  dressed  roast  beef,  free  from 
skin  and  gristle,  and  chopped  fine ; two  nutmegs,  grated  ; one 
ounce  of  salt,  one  of  ground  ginger;  half  an  ounce  of 
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coriander  seeds;  half  an  ounce  of  allspice ; half  an  ounce  of 
cloves  ; all  ground  fine  : the  juice  of  six  lemons,  and  their 
rinds  grated  ; half  a pint  of  brandy,  and  a pint  of  sweet  wine. 
Mix  the  suet,  apple,  currants,  meat,  plums,  and  sweetmeats, 
well  together  in  a large  pan,  and  strew  in  the  spice  by  degrees; 
mix  the  sugar,  lemon  juice,  wine,  and  brandy,  and  pour  it  to 
the  other  ingredients,  and  stir  it  well  together.  Set  it  by  in 
close  covered  pans  in  a cold  place:  when  wanted,  stir  it  up 
from  the  bottom,  and  add  half  a glass  of  brandy  to  the  quantity 
i you  want.  . 

N.  B.  The  same  weight  of  tripe  is  frequently  substituted 
for  the  meat,  and  sometimes  the  yolks  of  eggs  boiled  hard. 

The  lean  side  of  a.  buttock,  thoroughly  roasted,  is  gene- 
rallv  chosen  for  mince  meat.  , ■ 

' • m 

Another  method  of  making  Mince  Pies. 

Shred  three  pounds  of  meat  very  fine,  and  chop  it  as  small 
as  possible  ; take  two  pounds  of  raisins  stoned  and  chopped 
very  fine,  the  same  quantity  of  currants,  nicely  picked,  wash- 
ed, rubbed,  and  dried  at  the  .fire,  Pare  half  a hundred  fine 
pippins,  core  them,  and  chop  them  small ; take  half  a pound 
of  fine  sugar,  and  pound  it  fine;  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace, 
a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cloves,  and  twro  large  nutmegs,  all 
beat  fine;  put  them  all  into  a large  pan,  and  mix  them  well 
together  with  half  a pint  of  brandy,  and  half  a pint  of  sack 
put  it  down  close  in  a stone  pot,  and  it  will  keep  good  three  or 
four  months.  When  you  make  your  pies,  take  a little  dish, 
somewhat  larger  than  a soup-plate,  lay  a very  thin  crust  all 
over  it ; lay  a thin  layer  of  meat,  and  then  a layer  of  citron 
cut  very  thin,  then  a layer  of  mince  meat,  and  a layer  of 
orange  peel  cut  thin;  over  that  a little  meat;  squeeze  half  the 
juice  of  a fine  Seville  orange  or  lemon,  lay  on  your  crust,  and 
bake  it  nicely.  These  pies  eat  very  fine  cold.  If  you  make 
them  in  little  patties,  mix  your  meats  and  sweetmeats  accord- 
ingly. If  you  choose  me^t  in  your  pies,  parboil  a neat’s  tongue, 
peel  it,  and  chop  the  meat  as  fine  as  possible,  and  mix  with  the 
rest:  or  two  pounds  of  the  inside  of  a sirloin  of  beef  boiled. 
But  when  you  use  meat,  the  quantity  of  fruit  must  be 
doubled. 

J4  3 p 
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Lemon  Mince  Pies. 

Squeeze  a large  lemon,  boil  the  outside  till  tender  enough 
to  beat  to  a mash,  add  to  it  three  large  apples  chopped,  and 
four  ounces  ot'  suet,  half  a pound  of  currants,  four  ounces  of 
sugar  ; put  the  juice  of  the  lemon,  and  candied  fruit,  as  for 
other  pies.  Make  a short  crust,  and  till  the  pattepans  as  usual. 

Egg  Mince  Pics. 

Boil  six  eggs  hard,  shred  them  small ; shred  double  the  quan- 
tity of  suet:  then  put  currants  Mashed  and  picked,  one  pound, 
or  more  if  the  eggs  M ere  large  ? the  peel  of  one  lemon  shred 
very  tine,  and  the  juice,  six  spoonfuls  of  sweet  wine,  mace, 
nutmeg,  sugar,  a very  little  salt ; orange,  lemon,  and  citron, 
candied.  Blake  a light  paste  for  them. 

Orange  and  Lemon  Tarts. 

Take  six  large  oranges  or  lemons,  rub  them  M-ell  with  salt, 
and  put  them  into  water,  with  a handful  of  salt  in  it,  for  two 
days.  Then  change  them  every  day  with  fresh  water,  without 
salt,  for  a fortnight  Boil  them  till  they  are  tender,  and  then 
ent  them  into  half-quarters  corner  ways  as  thin  as  possible. 
Take  six  pippins  pared,  cored,  and  quartered,  and  put  them 
into  a pint  of  water.  Let  them  boil  till  they  break,  then  put 
the  liquor  to  your  oranges  or  lemons,  half  the  pulp  of  the  pip- 
pins M-ell  broken,  and  a pound  of  sugar.  Boil  these 'together 
a quarter  of  an  hour,  then  put  it  into  a pot;  and  squeeze  into 
it  either  the  juice  of  an  orange  or  lemon,  according  to  Mhich 
of  the  tarts  you  intend  to  make.  Two  spoonfuls  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  give  a proper  flavour  to  your  tart.  Put  fine  puff 
paste,  and  very  thin,  into  your  pattepans,  which  must  be 
small  and  shallow.  Before  you  put  your  tarts  into  the  oven, 
take  a feather  or  brush,  and  rub  them  over  with  melted  butter, 
then  sift  some  double  refined  sugar  over  them,  M hich  will  form 
a pretty  icing,  and  make  them  have  a pleasing  effect  on  the  eye. 

Artichoke  Pie. 

Boil  twelve  artichokes,  break  off  the  leaves  and  chokes, 
and  take  the  bottoms  clear  from  the  stalks.  Make  a good  puff 
paste  crust,  arid  lay  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fresh  butter  all  over 
the  bottom  of  your  pie.  Then  lay  a row  of  artichokes,  strew 
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a little  pepper,  salt,  and  beaten  mace  over  them;  then  another 
row  ; strew  the  rest  of  your  spice  over  them,  and  put  in  a 
quarter  of  a pound  more  butter  cut  in  little  bits.  Take  half 
an  ounce  of  truffles  and  morels,  and  boil  them  in  a quarter  ot 
a pint  of  water.  Pour  the  water  into  the  pie,  cut  the  truffles 
and  morels  very  small,  and  throw  them  all  over  the  pie.  Pour 
in  a gill  of  white  wine,  cover  your  pie,  and  bake  it.  When 
the  crust  is  done,  the. pie  will  be  enough. 

Vermicelli  Pie. 

* 

Season  four  pigeons  with  a little  pepper  and  salt,  stuff  them 
with  a piece  of  butter,  a few  crumbs  of  bread,  and  a little 
parsley  cut  small ; butter  a deep  earthen  dish  well,  and  then 
cover  the  bottom  of  it  with  two  ounces  of  vermicelli.  Make 
a puff  paste,  roll  it  pretty  thick,  and  lay  it  on  the  dish ; then 
lay  in  the  pigeons,  the  breasts  downwards,  put  a thick  lid  on  the 
pie,  bake  it  in  a moderate  oven.  When  it  is  enough,  take  a dish 
proper  for  it  to  be  sent  to  table  in,  and  turn  the  pie  on  it.  The 
vermicelli  will  be  then  on  the  top,  and  have  a pleasing  effect. 

Pippin  Tarts. 

Pare  thin  two  Seville  or  China  oranges,  boil  the  peel  tender, 
and  shred  it  fine;  pare  and  core  twenty  apples,  put  them  in  a 
stew-pan,  and  as  little  water  as  possible  ; when  half-done,  add 
half  a pound  of  sugar,  the  orange-peel  and  juice  ; boil  till 
pretty  thick.  When  cold,  put  it  in  a shallow  dish,  or  patte- 
pans  lined  with  paste,  to  turn  out,  and  be  eaten  cold. 

Prune  Tart. 

Give  prunes  a scald,  take  out  the  stones  and  break  them  ; 
put  the  kernels  into  a little  cranberry -juice,  with  the  prunes 
and  sugar  ; simmer ; and  when  cold,  make  a tart  of  the  sweet- 
meat. 

Rhubarb  Tart. 

Cut  the  stalks  in  lengths  of  four  or  five  inches,  and  take  off 
the  thin  skin.  If  you  have  a hot  hearth,  lay  them  in  a dish, 
and  put  over  a thin  syrup  of  sugar  and  water,  cover  with 
another  dish,  and  let  it  simmer  very  slowly  an  hour,  or  do  them 
in  a block-tin  sauce-pan:'  When  the  rhubarb  is  cold,  make  it 
into  a tart.  When  tender,  the  baking  the  crust  will  be  sufficient. 
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Green  Peas  Tart. 

Boil  some  young  green  peas  a very  short  time ; then  put  to 
them  a little  salt,  with  some  grated  loaf  sugar,  fresh  butter, 
and  saflron.  Enclose  them  with  a fine  puff  paste,  bake  it 
gentl}r,  and  serve  it  up  with  sugar  scraped  over. 

. Raspberry  Tart  with  Cream. 

lioll  out  some  thin  puff  paste,  and  lay  it  in  a pattepan  of 
what  size  you  choose  ; put  in  raspberries ; strew  over  them  fine 
sugar  ; cover  with  a thin  lid,  and  then  bake.  Cut  it  open,  and 
have  ready  the  following  mixture  warm  : half  a pint  of  cream, 
the  yolks  of  two  or  three  eggs  well  beaten,  and  a little  sugar  : 
and  when  this  is  added  tq  the  tart,  return  it  to  the  oven  for  five 
or  six  minutes. 

_ # 

Transparent  Tarts. 

Take  a pound  of  fine  well  dried  and  sifted  flour;  then  beat 
an  egg  till  it  becomes  quite  thin,  melt  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  clarified  fresh  butter  to  mix  with  the  egg  as  soon  as 
it  is  sufficiently  cool,  pour  the  whole  into  the  centre  of  the 
flour,  and  make  up  the  paste.  Roll  it  extremely  thin ; make 
up  the  tarts  ; and,  when  setting  them  in  the  oven,  wet  them 
over  with  a very  little  water,  and  grate  a small  quantity  of  fine 
sugar  on  them.  If  they  are  baked  lightly  they  will,  it  is  said, 
be  very  fine  indeed. 

J 

Almond  Tarts. 

Having  blanched  some  almonds,  beat  them  very  fine  in  a 
mortar,  with  a little  white  wine  and  some  sugar,  (a  pound  of 
Sugar  to  a pound  of  almonds)  some  grated  bread,  a little  nut- 
meg, some  cream,  and  the  juice  of  spinage  to  colour  the 
almonds  green.  Bake  it  in  a gentle  oven;  and  when  it  is  done, 
thicken  it  with  candied  orange  or  citron.  - 

Chocolate  Tarts. 

Rasp  a quarter  of  a pound  of  chocolate,  a stick  of 
cinnamon,  add  some  fresh  lemon  peel  grated,  a little  salt, 
and  some  sugar : take  two  spoonfuls  of  fine  flojur,  and  the 
yolks  of  six  eggs  well  beaten,  and  mixed  with  some  milk. 
Put  all  these  into  a stew-pan,  and  let  them  be  a little  over  the 
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fire:  add  a little  lemon  peel  cut  small,  and  let  it  stand  to  be 
cold.  Beat  up  the  whites  of  eggs  enough  to  cover  it,  and  put 
it  in  puff'  paste.  When  it  is  baked,  sift  some  sugar  over  it,  and 
glaze  it  with  a salamander. 

Apple  Puffs. 

Pare  the  fruit,  and  either  stew  them  in  a stone  jar  on  a hot 
hearth,  or  bake  them  When  cold,  mix  the  pulp  of  the  apple 
with  sugar  and  lemon  peel  shred  fine,  taking  as  little  of  the 
apple  juice  as  you  can.  Bake  them  in  thin  paste,  in  a quick 
oven;  a quarter  of  an  hour  will  do  them,  if  small.  Orange 
or  quince  marmalade  is  a great  improvement.  Cinnamon 
pounded,  or  orange  flower  water,  in  fchange. 

Lemon  Puffs. 

Beat  and  sift  a pound  and  a quarter  of  double  refined  sugar; 
grate  the  rind  of  two  large  lemons,  and  mix  it  well  with 
the  sugar;  then  beat  the  whites  of  three  new-laid  eggs  a 
great  while,  add  them  to  the  sugar  and  peel,  and  beat  it  for 
an  hour  ; make  it  up  in  any  shape  you  please,  and  bake  it  on 
paper  put  on  tin-plates,  in  a moderate  oven.  Do  not  remove 
the  paper  till  cold.  Oiling  the  paper  will  make  it  come  off  with 
ease. 

t 

Sugar  Piffs. 

Beat  up  the  whites  of  ten  eggs  till  they  rise  to  a high  froth, 
and  then  put  them  into  a marble  mortar,  with  as  much  double 
refined  sugar  as  will  make  it  thick.  Then  rub  it  well  round 
the  mortar,  put  in  a few  caraway  seeds,  and  take  a sheet  of 
wafers,  and  lay  it  on  as  broad  as  a sixpence,  and  as  high  as  you 
can.  Put  them  into  a moderately  heated  oven  for  about  a quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  and  they  will  have  a very  white  and  delicate 
appearance. 

Small  Puffs  of  Preserved  Fruit. 

Roll  oat  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  good  puff  paste,  and 
cut  it  into  pieces  four  inches  square ; lay  a small  quantity  of 
any  kind  of  jam  on  each — double  them  over,  and  cut  them  into 
square,  triangle,  or  with  a tin  cutter,  half  moons — lay  them 
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with  paper  on  a baking  plate— ice  them,  and  bake  them  about 
twenty  minutes,  taking  care  not  to  colour  the  icing. 

Almond  Puffs. 

Take  two  ounces  of  sweet  almonds,  blanch  them,  and  beat 
them  very  fine  with  orange  flower  water.  Beat  up  the  whites 
ot  three  eggs  to  a very  high  froth,  and  then  strew  in  a little 
sifted  sugar.  Mix  your  almonds  with  the  sugar  and  eggs,  and 
then  add  some  sugar  till  it  is  as  thick  as  paste.  Lay  it  in  cakes, 
and  bake  them  in  a slack  oven  on  paper. 

Chocolate  Puffs.' 

Beat  and  sift  half  a pound  of  double-refined  sugar,  scrape 
into  it  an  ounce  of  chocolate  very  fine,  and  mix  them  together. 
Beat  up  the  white  of  an  egg  to  a very  high  froth,  and  strew 
into  it  your  sugar  and  chocolate.  Keep  beating  it  till  it  is  as 
thick  as  paste,  then  sugar  your  paper,  drop  them  on  about  the 
size  of  a sixpence,  and  bake  them  in  a very  slow  oven. 

Curd  Puffs . 

Put  a little  rennet  into  two  quarts  of  milk,  and  when  it  is 
broken,  put  it  into  a coarse  cloth  to  drain.  Then  rub  the 
curd  through  a hair  sieve,  and  put  to  it  four  ounces  of  butter, 
ten  ounces  of  bread,  half  a nutmeg,  a lemon  peel  grated,  and 
a spoonful  of  wine.  Sweeten  with  sugar  to  your  taste,  rub 
your  cups  with  butter,  and  put  them  into  the  oven  for  about 
half  an  hour. 

Excellent  light  Puffs. 

Mix  two  spoonfuls  of  flour,  a little  grated  lemon  peel,  some 
nutmeg,  half  a spoonful  of  brandy,  a little  loaf  sugar,  and  one 
egg ; then  fry  it  enough,  but  not  brown ; beat  it  in  a mortar 
with  five  eggs,  whites  and  yolks  ; put  a quantity  of  lard  in  a 
frying-pan,  and  when  quite  hot,  drop  a dessert-spoonful  of 
batter  at  a time  : turn  as  they  brown.  Serve  them  immediately 
with  sweet  sauce. 

Wafers. 

Take  a spoonful  of  orange  flower  water,  two  spoonfuls  of 
flour,  two  of  sugar,  and  the  same  of  milk.  Beat  them  well 
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together  for  half  an  hour ; then  make  your  wafer  tongs  hot, 
and  pour  a little  of  your  batter  in  to  cover  your  irons.  Bake 
them  on  a stove  fire,  and  as  they  are  baking,  roll  them  round 
a stick  like  a spigot.  When  they  are  cold,  they  will  be  very 
crisp,  and  are  proper  to  be  ate  either  with  jellies  or  tea. 

Jcing  for  Fruit  Tarts,  Puffs,  or  Pastry. 

Beat  up  in  a half  pint  mug  the  white  of  two  eggs  to  a solid 
froth  ; lay  some  on  the  middle  of  the  pie  with  a paste  brush, 
— sift  over  plenty  of  pounded  sugar,  and  press  it  down  with 
the  hand, — wash  out  the  brush,  and  splash  by  degrees  with 
water  till  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  and  put  it  in  the  oven  for  ten 
minutes,  and  serve  it  up  cold. 

Rich  Cream  for  Fruit  Pies  or  Tarts. 

Boil  a bit  of  lemon  or  Seville  orange  peel,  a little  cinnamon, 
two  laurel  leaves,  a dozen  coriander  seeds,  two  or  three  cloves, 
a blade  of  mace,  and  a pint  of  new  milk ; and,  having  ready 
in  another  stew-pan  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  beaten  up  with  a 
little  good  milk  and  half  a spoonful  of  fine  flour,  strain  and  stir 
tlie  hot  milk  in,  set  it  over  the  fire,  instantly  begin  whisking 
it  to  a thick  cream  consistence,  and  immediately  take  it  off 
again.  As  it  gets  a little  cool,  stir  in  a table-spoonful  of  rose 
or  orange  flower  water ; or,  if  higher  perfume  be  required,  a 
little  syrup  of  clove-gilliflowers,  and  a few  drops  of  essence  of 
ambergris.  This  rich  cream  is  particularly  agreeable  with 
pies  or  tarts  of  green  gooseberries,  codlings,  or  currants.  It 
may  be  made  in  a plain  manner,  very  good,  with  lemon  peel, 
cinnamon,  and  laurel  leaves  only,  boiled  in  milk,  and  a single 
egg  beat  up  with  a spoonful  of  rice  flour.  Fruit  pies  with 
cream  should  always  be  covered,  like  tarts,  with  puff  paste; 
and,  when  served  up,  have  their  tops  cut  round  and  taken  off, 
for  the  purpose  of  depositing  either  of  the  above  creams  on  the 
fruit:  after  which,  the  top  may  be  replaced,  either  whole  or  in 
quarters,  or  small  leaves  of  ornamental  baked  puff  paste  be 
laid  all  round. 
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SUGARS  AND  COLOURS. 

The  preparation  of  Sugars  and  Colours. 

To  prepare  sugars  properly  is  a material  point  in  the  business 
of  confectionary;  and  as  some  rules  are  undoubtedly  necessary, 
in  a work  of  this  kind,  we  shall  first  explain  the  process  of 
clarifying  sugar,  which  must  be  done  in  the  following  manner: 

Break  the  white  of  an  egg  into  your  preserving-pan,  put 
to  it  four  quarts  of  water,  and  beat  it  up  to  a froth  with  a 
whisk.  Then  put  in  twelve  pounds  of  sugar,  mix  all  toge- 
ther, and  set  it  over  the  fire.  When  it  boils  put  in  a little  cold 
water,  and  in  this  manner  proceed  as  many  times  as  may  be 
necessary,  till  the  scum  appears  thick  on  the  top.  Then  re- 
move it  from  the  fire,  and  when  it  is  settled  take  off  the  scum, 
and  pass  it  through  a straining-bag.  If  the  sugar  should  not 
appear  very  fine,  give  it  another  boil  before  you  strain  it.  This 
is  the  first  operation,  having  done  which  you  may  proceed  to 
clarify  your  sugar  to  either  of  the  following  degrees. 

1 . Smooth  or  Candy  Sugar.  — After  having  gone  through 
the  first  process,  as  before  directed,  put  what  quantity  you 
may  have  occasion  for  over  the  fire,  and  let  it  boil  till  it  is 
smooth.  This  you  may  know  by  dipping  your  skimmer  into 
the  sugar,  and  then  touching  it  between  your  fore-finger  and 
thumb,  and  immediately  on  opening  them,  you  will  observe  a 
small  thread  drawn  between,  which  will  immediately  break, 
and  remain  on  a drop  on  your  thumb,  which  will  be  a sign  of 
its  being  in  some  degree  of  smoothness.  Then  give  it  another 
boiling,  and  it  will  draw  into  a larger  string,  when  it  will  have 
acquired  the  first  degree  ; from  whence  we  proceed  to, 

2.  Bloom,  Sugar.— In  this  degree  of  refining  sugar,  you 
must  boil  it  longer  than  in  the  former  process,  and  then  dip 
your  skimmer  in,  shaking  off  what  sugar  you  can  into  the 
pan : then  blow  with  your  mouth  strongly  through  the  holes, 
and  if  certain  bladders,  or  bubbles,  go  through,  it  will  be  a 
proof  that  it  has  acquired  the  second  degree. 

3.  Feathered  Sugar.— To  prove  this  degree,  dip  the  skim- 
mer into  the  sugar  when  it  has  boiled  longer  than  in  the  former 
degrees.  When  you  have  so  done,  first  shake  it  over  the  pan, 
then  give  it  a sudden  flirt  behind  you,  and  if  it  is  enough,  the 
sugar  will  fly  off  like  feathers. 
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4-.  Crackled  Sugar. — Boil  your  sugar  longer  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding degree ; then  dip  a stick  into  it,  and  immediately  put  it 
into  a pan  of  cold  water,  which  you  must  have  by  you  for  that 
purpose.  Draw  off  the  sugar  that  hangs  to  the  stick  into  the 
water,  and  if  it  becomes  hard,  and  snaps,  it  has  acquired  the 
proper  degree ; but  if  otherwise,  you  must  boil  it  again  till  it 
answers  that  trial.  Be  particularly  careful  that  the  water  you 
use  for  this  purpose  is  perfectly  cold,  otherwise  you  will  be 
greatly  deceived.  ' : ’ 

5.  Carmel  Sugar. — To  obtain  the  last  degree,  your  sugar 
must  boil  longer  than  in  either  of  the  former  operations.  You 
must  prove  it  by  dipping  a stick,  first  into  the  sugar,  and  then 
into  cold  water;  but  this  you  must  observe,  that  when  it  comes 
to  the  carmel  height,  it  will,  the  moment  it  touches  the  water, 
snap  like  glass,  which  is  the  highest  and  last  degree  of  refining 
sugar.  When  you  boil  this,  take  care  that  your  fire  is  not  too 
fierce,  lest  it  should,  by  flaming  up  the  sides  of  the  pan,  cause 
the  sugar  to  burn,  discolour  it,  and  thereby  destroy  all  your 
labour. 

Having  thus  described  the  various  degrees  of  refining  sugar, 
we  shall  now  point  out  the  method  of  preparing  those  colours 
with  which  they  may  be  tinged,  according  to  the  fancy,  and 
the  different  purposes,  for  which  they  are  to  be  used. 

Red  Colour. — To  make  this  colour,  boil  an  ounce  of  cochir- 
neal  in  half  a pint  of  water,  for  above  live  minutes  ; then  add 
half  an  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  half  an  ounce  of  pounded 
alum,  and  boil  the  whole  on  a slow  fii-e  about  as  long  again. 
In  order  to  know  if  it  is  done,  dip  a pen  into  it,  write  on  white 
paper,  and  if  it  shows  the  colour  clear,  it  is  sufficient.  Then 
take  it  off  the  fire,  add  two  ounces  of  sugar,  and  let  it  settle. 
Pour  it  clear  off,  and  keep  it  in  a bottle  well  stopped  for  use. 

Blue  Colour. — This  colour  is  only  for  present  use,  and  must 
be  made  thus  : Put  a little  warm  water  into  a plate,  and  rub  an 
indigo  stone  in  it  till  the  colour  is  come  to  the  tint  you  would 
have  it.  The  more  you  rub  it,  the  higher  the  colour  will  be. 

Yellow  Colour. — This  is  done  by  pouring  a little  water  into 
a plate,  and  rubbing  it  with  a bit  of  gamboge.  It  may  also  be 
done  with  yellow  lily  thus  : Take  the  heart  of  the  flower,  infuse 
the  colour  wifh  milk- warm  water,  and  preserve  it  in  a bottle 
well  stopped. 

14  3 E ' - 
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Green  Colour.  —Trim  the  leaves  of  some  spinage,  boil  them 
about,  half  a minute  in  a little  water,  then  strain  it  clear  off, 
and  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 

Any  alteration  may  be  made  in  these  colours,  by  mixing  to 
what  shade  you  think  proper ; but  on  these  occasions  taste  and 
fancy  must  be  your  guide. 

Devices  in  Sugar. — Steep  gum-tragacanth  in  rose  water, 
and  with  some  double  refined  sugar  make  it  into  a paste. 
Colour  it  to  ybur  fancy,  and  make  up  your  device  in  such  forms 
as  you  think  proper.  You  may  have  moulds  made  in 

various  shapes  fbr  this  purpose,  and  your  devices  will  be  pretty 
ornaments  placed  on  the  top  of  iced  cakes. 

Sugar  of  Roses  in  various  Figures. — Chip  off  the  white 
part  of  some  rose  buds,  and  dry  them  in  the  sun.  Pound  an 
ounce  of  them  very  fine ; then  take  a pound  of  loaf  sugar, 
wet  it  in  some  rose  water,  and  boil  it  to  a candy  height;  then 
put  in  your  powder  of  roses,  and  the  juice  of  a lemon.  Mix 
all  well  together,  then  put  it  on  a pie  plate,  and  cut  it  into 
lozenges,  or  make  it  into  any  kind'  of  shapes  or  figures  your 
fancy  may  draw.  If  you  want  to  use  them  as  ornaments  for 
a dessert,  you  may  gild  or  colour  them  to  your  taste. 

CAKES,  BISCUITS,  AND  BUNS. 

A common  Cake. 

Mix  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  flour  with  half  a pound 
of  butter,  four  ounces  of  sugar,  four  eggs,  half  an  ounce  of 
caraways,  and  a glass  of  raisin  ‘wine.  Beat  it  well,  and  bake 
in  a quick  oven.  Fine  Lisbon  sugar  will  do. 

«■  < 

A very  good  common  Cake. 

Rub  eight  ounces  of  butter  in  two  pounds  of  dried  flour  ; 
mix  it  with  three  spoonfuls  of  yeast  that  is  not  bitter,  to  a paste. 
Let  it  rise  an  hour  and  a half;  then  mix  hi  the  yolks  and  whites 
of  four  eggs  beaten  apart,  one  pound  of  suga*,  tome  milk  to 
make  it  a proper  thickness  (about  a * ]lhit  will  be  sufficient,)  a 
glass  of  sweet  wine,  the  rind  of  a-  lem'on,  and  a tea-spoonfaJ 
of  ginger.  Add  either  a pound  of  currants,  o*>some  cara- 
ways, and  beat  well. 
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A very  fine  Cake . • 

Wash  two  pounds  and  a half  of  fresh  butter  in  water  first, 
and  then  in  rose-water ; beat  the  butter  to  a cream  ; beat  twenty 
eggs,  yolks  and  whites  sepai*ately,  half  an  hour  each.  Have  ready 
two  pounds  and  a half  of  the  finest  flour,  well  dried,  and  kept 
hot,  likewise  a pound  and  a half  of  sugar  pounded  and  sifted, 
one  ounce  of  spice  in  finest  powder,  three  pounds  of  currants 
nicely  cleaned  and  dry,  half  a pound  of  almonds  blanched,  and 
three  quarters  of  a pound  of  sweetmeats  cut  not  too  thin.  Let 
all  be  kept  by  the  fire,  mix  all  the  dry  ingredients^  pour  the 
eggs  strained  t®  the  butter ; mix  half  a pint  of  sweet  \srine  with 
a large  glass  of  brandy,  pour  it  to  the  butter  and  eggs,  mix 
well,  then  have  all  the  dry  things  put  in  by  degrees;  beat  them 
very  thoroughly ; you  can  hardly  do  it  too  much.  Having 
half  a pound  of  stoned  jar-raisins  chopped  as  fine  as  possible, 
mix  them  carefully,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  lumps,  and  add  a 
tea-cupful  of  orange-flower  water.  Beat  the  ingredients  toge- 
ther a full  hour  at  least.  Have  a hoop  well  buttered,  or,  if 
you  have  none,  a tin  or  copper  cake-pan ; take  a white  paper, 
doubled  and  buttered,  and  put  in  the  pan  round  the  edge ; if  the 
cake  batter,  fill  it  more  than  three  parts,  for  space  should  be 
allowed  for  rising.  Bake  in  a quick  oven.  It  will  require  three 
h ours. 

Flat  Cakes , that  will  keep  long  in  the  House  good. 

Mix  two  pounds  of  flour,  one  pound  of  sugar,  and  one 
ounce  of  caraways,  with  four  or  five  eggs,  and  a few  spoonfuls 
of  water,  to  make  a stiff  paste  ;*roll  it  thin,  and  cut  it  into  any 
shape.  Bake  on  tins  lightly  floured.  While  baking,  boil  a 
pound  of  sugar  in  a pint  of  water  to  ft  thin  syrup  ; while  both 
are  hot,  dip  each  cake  into  it,  and  put  them  on  tins  into  the 
oven  to  dry  for  a short  time;  and  when  the  oven  is  cooler  still, 
return  them  there  again,  and  let  them  stay  four  or  five  hours. 

.Little  white  Calces. 

Dry  Ijalf  * pound  Of  flour*,  rub  into  it  a very  little  pounded 
sugar,  one  ounce  of  butter,  one  egg,  a few  caraways,  and 
as  much  milk  and  water  as  to  make  a paste;  roll  it  thin,  and 

cut  it  with  top  of  a canister  or  glass.  Bake  fifteen  minutes 
on  tin  plates.  ' 1 . 
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Litth  short  Cakes. 

Rub  into  a pound  of  dried  flour  four  ounces  of  butter,  lour 
ounces  of  white  powder  sugar,  one  egg,  and  a spoonful  or  two 
of  thin  cream  to  make  it  into  a paste.  When  mixed,  put  cur- 
rants into  one  half,  and  caraways  into  the  rest.  Cut  them  as 
before,  and  bake  on  tins. 

t *-  • • , 

Derby  or  Short  Cakes. 

Rub  in  with  the  hand  one  pound  of  butter  into  two  pounds 
of  sifted  flotrr  ; put  one  pound  of  currants,  one  pound  of  good 
moist  sugar,  and  one  egg  ; mix  all  together  with  half  a pint  of 
milk, — roll  it  out  thin,  and  cut  them  into  round  cakes  with  a 
cutter  ; lay  them  on  a clean  baking  plate,  and  put  them  into 
a middling  heated  oven,  for  about  five  minutes. 

t . ...... 

A very  rich  Twelfth  Cake, 

• Put  into  seven  pounds  of  fine  flour  two  pounds  and  a half 
of  fresh  butter,  and  seven  pounds  of  nicely  picked  and  cleans- 
ed currants  ; with  two  large  nutmegs,  half  an  ounce  of  mace, 
and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cloves,  and  a pound  of  loaf 
sugar,  all  finely  beaten  and  grated ; sixteen  eggs,  leaving  out 
four  whites  ; and  a pint  and  a half  of  the  best  yeast.  Warm  as 
much  cream  as  will  wet  this  mass,  and  pour  mountain  wine  to 
make  it  as  thick  as  batter ; beat,  grossly,  a pound  of  almonds 
mixed  with  mountain  and  orange -flower  water,  and  put  in  a 
pound  and  a half  of  candied  orange,  lemon,  and  citron  peel. 
Mix  the  whole  well  together ; and  pu#  the  cake  into  a hoop, 
with  paste  under  it,  to  save  the  bottom  while  it  is  baking. 

The  following  is  a fine  iceing  fo#  a twelfth  cake  : — Take  the 
whites  of  five  eggs,  whipped  up  to  a froth,  and  put  to  them 
a pound  of  double  refined  tugar  powdered  and  sifted,  and 
three  spoonfuls  of  orange-flower  water.  Beat  it  up  all  the 
time  the  cake  i9  in  the  oven ; and,  the  moment  it  comes 
out,  ice  over  the  top  with  the  spoon.  Some  also  put  into  the 
iceing  a grain  of  ambergris,  but  that  perfume  is  too  powerful 
for  many  tastes.  A little  lemon  juice  is  often  used  instead  of 
the  orange-flower  water.  ■* 
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Bride  or  Wedding  Cake. 

The  only  difference  usually  made  in  this  and  the  foregoing 
cake  is,  the  addition  of  one  pound  of  raisins,  stoned  and  mixed 
with  the  other  fruit. 

The  Countess  of  Rutland’s  famous  Banbury  Bride  Cake.  ^ 

This  celebrated  cake,  the  method  of  making  which  has  been 
preserved  nearly  two  centuries,  as  a bride-cake  of  the  very  first 
order,  was  first  made,  under  the  countess’s  directions,  on  the 
marriage  of  her  daughter.  Lady  Chaworth.  The  genuine 
receipt  is  as  follows  : — Take  a peck  of  the  finest  ^our  ; half  an 
ounce  each  of  beaten  and  sifted  mace,  nutmegs,  and  cinna- 
mon ; two  pounds  of  fresh  butter ; ten  yolks  and  six  whites  of 
eggs ; and  somewhat  more  than  a pint  of  good  ale  yeast.  Beat 
the  eggs  well ; strain  them,  with  the  yeast  and  a little  warm 
water,  into  the  flour;  and  add  the  butter  cold,  broken  into 
small  bits.  The  water  with  which  the  paste  is  kneaded  must  be 
scalding  hot;  and,  on  being  thus  well  worked  together,  it  is  to 
be  set  to  rise  near  the  fire,  covered  by  % warm  cloth,  for  about 
a quarter  of  an  hour.  This  being  done,  ten  pounds  of  picked 
and  cleansed  currants  are  to  be  prepared  with  a little  musk  and 
ambergris  dissolved  in  rose  water.  The  currants  must  be  made 
very  dry,  otherwise  they  will  render  the  cake  heavy ; and  finely 
powdered  loaf  sugar  is  to  be  strewed  among  them,  fully  suffi- 
cient for  supplying  all  the  natural  sweetness  of  which  they  have 
been  deprived  by  the  water  wherein  they  were  wrashed.  The 
paste  being  now  all  broke®  into  small  pieces,  the  currants  are 
to  be  added  in  alternate  layers,  a layer  of  paste  and  a layer  of 
currants,  till  the  whale  are  well  mingled,  but  without  breaking 
the  currants.  A piece  of  past^  after  it  has  risen  in  a warm  cloth 
before  the  fire,  must  be  taken  out,  before  putting  in  the  cur- 
rants, to  cover  the  top  of  the  ♦ake,  as  well  as  for  the  bottom. 
Both  the  paste  for  the  top  anal  bottom  must  be  rolled  rather 
thin,  ind  wetted  with  rose-water  ; but  it  may  be  closed  either 
at  the  bottom,  on  the  side,  or  in  the  middle,  as  it  shall  seem 
best.  Prick  the  top  and  sides  with  a small  long  pin  ; and, 
when  the  cake  is  ready  to  go  into  the  oven,  cut  it  with  a knife, 
in  the  midst  of  the  side,  an  inch  deep  all  round  ; and,  if  it  be 
of  the  size  thus  directed,  it  must  stand  two  hours  in  a brisk 
oven. 
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Plain  Pound  Cuke. 

Beat  one  pound  of  butter  to  a cream,  and  work  it  well  to- 
gether with  one  pound  of  sifted  sugar,  till  quite  smooth;  beat 
up  nine  eggs,  and  put  them  by  degrees  to  the  butter,  and  beat 
them  for  twenty  minutes  ; mix  in  lightly  one  pound  of  flour ; 
put  the  whole  into  a hoop,  cased  with  paper,  on  a baking  plate, 
and  bake  it  about  one  hour  in  a moderate  oven. 

An  ounce  of  caraway  seeds  added  to  the  above,  will  make 
what  is  termed  a Rich  Seed  Cake. 

Plum  Pound  Cake. 

Make  a cake  as.  ip.  th£  foregoing  receipt,  and  when  you 
have  beat  it,  mix  in  lightly  half  a pound  of  currants,  two 
ounces  of  orange,  and  two  ounces  of  candied  lemon  peel  cut 
small,  and  half  a nutmeg  grated. 

Very  good  common  Plum  Cakes. 

Mix  five  ounces  of  butter  in  three  pounds  of  dry  flour,  and 
five  ounces  of  fine  Lisbon  sugar ; add  six  ounces  of  currants, 
washed  and  dried,  and  some  pimento,  finely  powdered.  Put 
three  spoonfuls  of  yeast  into  a Winchester  pint  of  new  milk 
warmed,  and  mix  into  a light  dough  with  the  above.  Make  it 
into  twelve  cakes,  and  bake  on  a floured  tin  half  an  hour. 

Little  Plum  Cakes  to  keep  long. 

Dry  one  pound  of  flour,  and  mix  with  six  ounces  of  finely 
pounded  sugar;  beat  six  ounces  of  butter  to  a cream,  and  add 
to  three  eggs,  well  beaten,  half  a pound  of  currants  washed, 
and  nicely  dried,  and  the  flour  and  sugar ; beat  all  for  some 
time,  then  dredge  flour  on  tin  plates,  and  drop  the  batter  on 
them  the  size  of  a walnut.  If  properly  mixed,  it  will  be  a stiff 
paste.  Bake  in  a brisk  oven. 

Common  Seed  Cake. 

Sift  two  and  a half  pounds  of  flour,  with  half  a pound  of 
good  Lisbon  or  loaf  sugar,  pounded  into  a pan  or  bowl,— make 
a cavity  in  the  centre,  and  pour  in  half  a pint  of  lukewarm 
milk,  and  a table-spoonful  of  thick  yeast, — mix  the  milk  and 
yeast  with  enough  flour  to  make  it  as  thick  as  cream  (this  is 
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called  setting  a sponge,)  set  it  by  in  a warm  place  for  one  hour 
— in  the  mean  time,  melt  to  an  oil  half  a pound  of  fresh  butter, 
and  add  it  to  the  other  ingredients,  with  one  ounce  of  caraway 
seeds,  and  enough  of  milk  to  make  it  of  a middling  stiffness  ; 
— line  a hoop  with  paper,  well  rubbed  over  with  butter — put  in 
the  mixture — set  it  some  time  to  prove  in  a stove,  or  before  the 
fire,  and  bake  it  on  a plate  about  an  hour,  in  rather  a hot  oven. 
When  done,  rub  the  top  over  with  a paste  brush  dipped  in 
milk. 

A cheap  Seed  Cake. 

Mix  a quarter  of  a peck  of  flour  with,  half  a pound  of  sugar, 
a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  allspice,  and  a little  ginger ; melt  three 
quarters  of  a pound  of  butter,  with  half  a pint. of  milk  : when 
just  warm,  put  to  it  a quarter  of  a pint  of  yeast,  and  work  up 
to  a good  dough.  Let  it  stand  before  the  fire  a few  minutes 
before  it  goes  to  the  oven;  add  seeds  or  currants,  and  bake  an 
hour  and  a half. 


Common  Bread  Cakes. 

Take  the  quantity  of  a quartern  loaf  from  the  dough,  when 
making  white  bread,  and  knead  well  into  it  two  ounces  of  but- 
ter, two  of  Lisbon  sugar,  and  eight  of  currants.  Warm  the 
butter  in  a tea-cupful  of  good  milk. 

By  the  addition  of  an  ounce  of  butter  or  sugar,  or  an  egg 
or  two,  you  may  make  the  cake  the  better.  A tea-cupful  of 
raw  cream  improves  it  much.  It  is  best  to  bake  it  in  a pan 
rather  than  as  a loaf,  the  outside  being  less  hard. 

Queen  Cakes. 

Take  a pound  each  of  dried  and  sifted  flour,  beaten  and 
sifted  loaf  sugar,  and  fine  fresh  butter  washed  in  rose  or  orange- 
flower  water.  Pour  the  water  from  the  butter  ; squeeze  it  well 
in  the  hand;  and  work  it,  by  very  small  bits  at  a time,  with 
half  the  flour  and  six  yolks  but  only  four  whites  of  eggs, 
beaten  well  together,  and  mixed  with  the  butter.  Then  work 
in  the  rest  of  the  flour  and  the  sugar ; adding  three  spopnfuls 
of  orange-flower  water,  a little  beaten  mace,  and  a pound  of 
nicely  picked  and  dried  currants.  The  pans  must  be  wejl 
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buttered,  filled  half  full,  have  a little  double  refined  sugar 
sifted  over,  and  be  set  in  a quick  oven. 

Real  Shrewsbury  Calces. 

Take  a pound  of  flour,  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  butter, 
five  ounces  of  powdered  loaf  sugar,  a dram  of  beaten  cinna- 
mon, and  two  eggs.  Mix  it  all  cold  ; breaking  the  butter  in 
pieces  with  the  hand,  and  working  the  whole  into  a light  paste. 
Then  roll  it  out  thin  enough  for  an  ounce  weight  of  the  paste 
to  make  a cake  as  large  as  the  top  of  a breakfast-cup  or  basin, 
with  which  it  may  be  cut  into  shapes.  The  papers  on  which 
the  cakes  are  laid  must  be  buttered  all  over.  At  Shrewsbury, 
the  cakes,  when  made,  are  marked  at  the  top  with  a new  large- 
toothed  horn  comb.  They  are  then  put  into  a quick  but  not 
too  hot  oven,  as  they  are  very  apt  to  burn ; and  are  baked 
almost  as  fast  as  they  can  be  put  in  with  a slice.  As  they  rise  in 
the  oven,  they  must  be  pricked  with  a bodkin.  It  is  necessary 
to  be  very  quick,  that  they  may  neither  burn  nor  look  brown. 
If  they  are  but  just  hard,  it  is  quite  sufficient.  Particular 
caution  must  be  used  in  drawing  them  out  of  the  oven,  as  well 
as  in  taking  them  off  the  paper ; they  being  extremely  brittle, 
and  soon  broken  to  pieces.  The  above  quantity  of  paste,  made 
into  large  and  very  thin  cakes,  makes  two  dozen ; but  some  cut 
them  with  wine  glasses,  and  make  them  a little  thicker.  A 
blade  or  two  of  beaten  mace,  may  be  put  in  with  the  cinnamon, 
and  also  a little  rose  or  orange-flower  water. 

Tunbridge  Cakes. 

Rub  six  ounces  of  butter  quite  fine  into  a pound  of  flour, 
then  mix  six  ounces  of  sugar,  beat  and  strain  two  eggs,  and 
make  with  the  above  into  a paste.  Roll  it  very  thin,  and  cut 
with  the  top  of  a glass  ; prick  them  with  a fork,  and  cover  with 
caraways,  or  wash  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  dust  a little 
white  sugar  over. 


Rice  Cake. 

Mix  ten  ounces  of  ground  rice,  three  ounces  of  flour,  eight 
ounces  of  pounded  sugar ; then  sift  by  degrees  into  eight  yolks 
and  six  whites  of  eggs,  and  the  peel  of  a lemon  shred  so  fine  that 
it  is  quite  mashed ; mix  the  whole  well  in  a tin  stew-pan  over 
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a very  slow  lire  with  a whisk,  then  put  it  immediately  into  the 
oven  in  the  same,  and  bake  forty  minutes. 

Genuine  Bristol  Cakts. 

The  following,  we  are  assured,  is  the  true  method  of 
making  the  celebrated  Bristol  cakes.  — Mix  half  a pound  of  the 
finest  sifted  wheat  flour  with  a quarter  of  a pound  each  of 
pounded  and  sifted  loaf  sugar  and  fresh  butter,  and  four  yolks 
with  two  whites  of  eggs.  Having  well  united  the  whole  toge- 
ther in  a bowl  or  pan, — which  is  usually  done,  at  Bristol,  with 
the  hand  only— add  half  a pound  of  nicely  picked  currants, 
and  stir  them  well  also  in  the  mixture.  Having,  in  the  mean 
time,  rubbed  over  a large  plate  of  tin  with  butter,  drop  on  it 
the  mixture  for  forming  each  cake,  from  a table-spoon,  and  set 
it  in  a brisk  oven,  taking  great  care  that  they  do  not  remain 
lone:  enough  to  burn. 

Portugal  Cakes. 

Take  a pound  each  of  the  finest  dried  and  sifted  flour,  pow- 
dered and  sifted  loaf  sugar,  and  the  best  fresh  butter.  Mix 
them  up,  with  the  hand,  to  a very  fine  batter ; and,  adding 
two  table-spoonfuls  each  of  rose-water  and  white  wine,  half  a 
pound  of  washed  and  nicely  picked  currants,  and  a little  beaten 
mace,  whisk  up  the  yolks  of  ten  eggs  with  the  whites  of  six,  incor- 
porate the  whole  well  together,  butter  the  tin  hoops  or  moulds, 
fill  them  little  more  than  half  full,  sift  a little  sugar  over  each 
eake,  and  bake  them  in  a brisk  oven.  If  the  currants  are 
omitted,  as  is  often  done,  they  will  keep  good  half  a year.  A 
superior  sort  is  sometimes  made,  by  substituting  a pound  of 
blanched  almonds  beaten  up  with  rose-water  for  the  pound  of 
flour.  * 

* • 

Heart  Cakes. 

These  are  made  exactly  in  the  same  v'ay  as  the  Portugal 
cakes,  either  with  or  without  currants ; the  sole  difference  con- 
sisting in  the  size  and  shape  of  the  moulds,  which  are  only  to 
be  about  half  filled.  The  wine  may  be  omitted  in  either. 

Fine  Ginger  Cakes  for  Cold  Weather. 

Break  three  eggs  in  a basin  ; beat  them  well,  and  add  half 
a pint  of  cream,  which  must  also  be  well  beaten  with  them, 
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and  the  whole  put  into  a sauce-pan  over  the  fire,  to  be  stirred 
till  it  gets  warm.  Then  add  a pound  of  butter,  with  half  a 
pound  of  loaf  sugar,  and  two  ounces  and  a half  of  ginger, 
both  powdered  ; carefully  stirring  the  diff  erent  ingredients  to- 
gether, over  a very  moderate  fire,  just  to  melt  all  the  butter. 
This  being  done,  pour  it  in  the  central  cavity  of  two  pounds 
of  fine  flour,  and  make  up  a good  paste.  Roll  it  out,  without 
any  flour  beneath,  on  the  dresser,  of  whatever  thickness  may 
be  thought  proper,  and  cut  the  cakes  to  shape  with  the  top  of  a 
small  basin  or  large  breakfast  cup.  They  are  usually  made 
about  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  laid  on  three  papers,  and 
baked  in  a hot  oven.  These  cakes  are  not  only  very  pleasant 
to  the  palate,  particularly  in  the  winter,  but  really  serviceable 
to  a cold  stomach. 

Fine  French  Macaroons. 

Beat  finely,  in  a marble  mortar,  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
blanched  almonds,  with  four  spoonfuls  of  orange-flower  water, 
and  whisking  to  a froth  the  whites  of  four  eggs,  mix  that  and 
a pound  of  sifted  loaf  sugar  to  such  a fine  paste  as  will  drop 
well  from  the  spoon ; then  put  a sheet  or  two  of  wafer  paper 
on  the  tin,  and  drop  on  it  at  proper  distances  the  little  cakes, 
in  the  usual  small  oval  forms.  They  must  be  baked  in  a brisk 
oven,  very  brown  and  crisp,  but  with  the  greatest  possible  care 
not  to  burn  them. 

Common  Macaroons. 

Pound,  but  not  very  finely,  six  ounces  of  blanched  almonds, 
and  mix  them  with  half  a gill  of  water  and  the  whisked  whites 
of  two  or  three  eggs.  Then  add  six  ounces  of  Lisbon  sugar, 
make  the  whole  up  into  a proper  paste,  drop  them  with  a spoon 
on  wafer  paper  laid  over  the  baking  wire,  and  sift  a little  sugar 
on  them.  As  these  macaroons  are  to  be  eaten  moist,  they  must 
only  be  baked  till  they  are  of  a fine  brown  colour.  When  done, 
the  wafer  paper  at  the  bottom  and  sides  of  each  cake  is  to  be 
left  on,  and  the  rest  carefully  cut  away. 

Raspberry  Cakes. 

With  the  fruit  which  is  used  for  making  vinegar,  excellent 
raspberry  cakes  are  readily  made  up,  by  mixing  the  fruit  left 
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with  somewhat  more  than  its  own  weight  of  powdered  loat 
sugar,  forming  it  into  small  round  cakes,  sifting  a little  pow- 
dered sugar  on  the  top  of  each,  and  drying  them  sufficiently  in 
an  oven  or  stove. 


A?i  Almond  Cake. 

Take  a pound  and  a quarter  of  flour,  make  a hole  in  the 
middle,  put  in  a piece  of  butter  half  the  size  of  a hen’s  egg, 
four  eggs  well  beaten,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar  powdered 
fine,  six  ounces  of  ^ilmonds  blanched  and  beat  with  orange- 
flower  water,  and  a little  salt.  Mix  the  whole  well  together, 
glaze  it  over  with  the  yolk  of  egg,  and  bake  it  on  a tin  well 
buttered. 

Currant  Cakes. 

Dry  well  before  the  fire  a pound  and  a half  of  fine  flour, 
take  a pound  of  butter,  half  a pound  of  fine  loaf  sugar  well 
beater  and  sifted,  four  yolks  of  eggs,  four  spoonfuls  of  rose- 
water, the  same  of  sack,  a little  mace,  and  a nutmeg  grated. 
Beat  the  eggs  well,  and  put  them  to  the  rose-water  and  sack. 
Then  put  to  them  the  sugar  and  butter.  Work  them  all  to- 
gether, strew  in  the  currants  and  flour,  having  taken  care  to 
have  them  ready  wrarmed  for  mixing.  Make  six  or  eight 
cakes  of  them  ; but  mind  to  bake  them  of  a fine  brown,  and 
pretty  crisp. 

Savoy  Cake , or  Sponge  Cake  in  a Mould. 

Take  nine  eggs,  their  weight  of  sugar,  and  six  of  flour, 
some  grated  lemon,  or  a few  drops  of  essence  of  lemon,  and 
half  a gill  of  orange-flower  water, — work  them  as  in  the  last 
receipt ; — put  in  the  orange-flower  water  when  you  take  it  from 
the  fire ; — be  very  careful  the  mould  is  quite  dry;  rub  it  all 
over  the  inside  with  butter, — put  some  pounded  sugar  round 
the  mould  upon  the  butter,  and  shake  it  well  to  get  it  out  of 
the  crevices  : — tie  a slip  of  paper  round  the  mould,  fill  it  three 
parts  full  with  the  mixture,  and  bake  it  one  hour  in  a slack 
oven; — when  done,  let  it  stand  for  a few  minutes,  and  take  it 
from  the  mould,  which  may  be  done  by  shaking  it  a little. 
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llatafia  Cukes. 

Take  half  a pound  of  sweet  almonds,  the  same  quantity  of 
bitter ; blanch  and  beat  them  fine  in  orange,  rose,  or  clear 
water,  to  keep  them  from  oiling ; pound  and  sift  a pound  of 
fine  sugar ; mix  it  with  your  almonds  ; have  ready,  very  well 
beat,  the  whites  of  four  eggs ; mix  them  lightly  with  the 
almonds  and  sugar ; put  it  in  a preserving  pan,  and  set  them 
in  a moderate  fire  ; . keep  stirring  it  quick  one  way  until  it  is 
pretty  hot ; when  it  is  a little  cool,  roll  it  in  small  rolls,  and 
cut  it  in  thin  cakes  ; dip  your  hands  in  flour  and  shake  them  on 
it ; give  them  each  a light  tap  with  your  finger  ; put  them  on 
sugar  papers,  and  sift  a little  fine  sugar  over  them  just  as  you 
are  putting  them  into  a slow  oven. 

Dirt  Bread  Calce. 

Boil,  in  half  a pint  of  water,  one  pound  and  a half  of  lump 
sugar,  — have  ready  one  pint  of  eggs,  three  parts  yolks,  in  a 
pan  ; pour  in  the  sugar,  and  whisk  it  quick  till  cold,  or  about 
a quarter  of  an  hour ; then  stir  in  two  pounds  of  sifted  flour, 
case  the  insides  of  square  tins  with  white  paper,  fill  them  three 
parts  full,  sift  a little  sugar  over,  and  bake  it  in  a warm  oven, 
and  while  hot  remove  them  from  the  moulds. 

Craclc-nuts. 

Mix  eight  ounces  of  flour,  and  eight  ounces  of  sugar  ; melt 
four  ounces  of  butter  in  two  spoonfuls  of  raisin  wine : then, 
with  four  eggs  beaten  and  strained,  make  into  a paste ; add 
caraways,  roll  out  as  thin  as  paper,  cut  with  the  top  of  a glass, 
wash  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  dust  sugar  over. 

Isle  of  Wight  Cracknels. 

This  peculiar  kind  of  cakes  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  which  still  preserves  its  reputation  for  them. 
They  are  made  in  several  different  ways,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  certainly  one  of  the  very  best. — Sift  a quart  of  the  finest 
dry  flour ; and  beating  up  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  with  a little 
grated  nutmeg,  some  powdered  loaf  sugar,  and  half  a gill  of 
orange-flower  or  rose-water,  pour  it  into  the  flour,  and  make  up 
a stiff  paste.  Then  mix,  and  roll  in,  by  slow  degrees,  a 
pound  of  butter;  and,  when  thoroughly  united  in  a soft 
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flexible  paste,  and  rolled  out  to  a proper  thickness,  which  is 
about  the  third  part  of  an  inch,  cut  it  into  round  cracknel 
shapes,  throw  them  into  boiling  water,  and  let  them  continue 
to  boil  in  it  till  they  swim  on  the  surface.  They  must  then  be 
taken  out,  and  plunged  in  cold  water  to  harden;  after  which, 
they  are  to  be  slowly  dried,  washed  over  with  well  beaten  whites 
of  eggs,  and  baked  on  tin  plates,  in  an  oven  sufficiently  brisk 
to  make  them  crisp,  but  not  by  any  means  high  coloured. 

Excellent  Caraway  Comfit  Whigs  f Buns,  or  Cakes. 

Rub  half  a pound  of  new  butter,  fresh  from  the  churn,  in 
two  quarts  of  fine  dried  and  sifted  flour  ; then  adding  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  caraway  comfits,  beat  • up  two  yolks  of  eggs, 
three  table-spoonfuls  of  ale  yeast,  with  a little  salt,  and  put 
them  also  to  the  flour;  adding  a pint  or  more  of  new  milk,  and 
mixing  the  whole  together  as  if  intended  for  a single  large  cake. 
The  paste  must  be  equally  well  worked,  and  beat  till  it  leaves 
the  hand  ; when  it  should  be  set  before  the  fire,  to  rise,  for 
about  half  an  hour.  In  the  mean  time,  having  ready  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  finely  powdered  and  sifted  loaf  sugar,  roll  pieces 
of  the  paste  well  among  it,  make  them  up  in  the  shape  of  either 
whigs  or  buns,  place  them  on  tins,  dust  a little  sugar  over  them, 
and  set  them  in  the  oven.  They  may  be  eaten  hot  or  cold ; 
and  are  esteemed  very  good,  when  toasted,  for  tea.  The 
whigs  or  buns  are  sometimes  made  with  plain  carawray  seeds, 
instead  of  comfits : and,  sometimes,  the  paste  thus  formed  is 
made  into  a single  seed  cake,  for  which  it  is  equally  -well  adapt- 
ed, whether  with  comfits  or  plain  caraway  seeds. 

Barbadoes  Juniballs. 

Beat  very  light  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  and  the  whites  of 
eight,  with  a spoonful  of  rose-water,  and  dust  in  a pound  of 
treble-refined  sugar,  then  put  in  three  quarters  of  a pound  of 
the  best  fine  flour ; stir  it  lightly  in,  grease  your  tin  sheets,  and 
drop  them  in  the  shape  of  a macaroon,  and  bake  them  nicely. 

Biscuit  Drops. 

Beat  well  together  in  a pan  one  pound  of  sifted  sugar  with 
eight  eggs  for  twenty  minutes ; then  add  a quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  caraway  seed,  and  one  pound  and  a quarter  of  flour  ; lay 
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wafer  paper  on  a baking  plate, — put  the  mixture  into  a biscuit 
funnel,  and  drop  it  out  on  the  paper  about  the  size  of  half  a 
crown,  sift  sugar  over,  and  bake  them  in  a hot  oven. 

A Biscuit  Calce. 

* 

One  pound  of  flour,  five  eggs,  well  beaten  and  strained, 
eight  ounces  of  sugar,  a little  rose  or  orange-flower  water ; beat 
the  whole  thoroughly,  and  bake  one  hour. 

American  Pot- Ash  Cakes  or  Biscuits- 

This  curious  article,  though  at  present  unknown  in  England, 
will  probably  become  as  common  here,  after  a fair  trial,  as  it 
has  long  been  in  America.  Pot-ash  cake  or  biscuit  is,  indeed,  both 
easily  and  cheaply  made,  and  agreeable,  wholesome,  and  even 
nutritious,  when  it  is  made;  the  method  of  doing  which  is 
simply  as  follows.— Take  a pound  of  flour,  and  mix  with  it 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter : then,  having  dissolved  and 
well  stirred  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar  in  half  a pint  of 
milk;  and  made  a solution  of  about  half  a tea-spoonful  of  salt 
of  tartar,  crystal  of  soda,  or  any  other  purified  pot-ash,  in  half 
a tea- cupful  of  cold  water;  pour  them,  also,  among  the  flour, 
work  up  the  paste  to  a good  consistence,  roll  it  out,  and  form 
it  into  cakes  or  biscuits.  The  lightness  of  these  cakes  depend- 
ing much  on  the  expedition  with  which  they  are  baked,  they 
should  be  set  in  a brisk  oven. 

Ginger  Cakes. 

With  four  pounds  of  flour,  mix  four  ounces  of  ginger, 
powdered  very  fine  ; heap  them  in  a dish,  and  make  a hole  in 
the  middle  : then  beat  six  eggs  and  put  them  into  a sauce-pan, 
with  a pint  of  cream,  two  pounds  of  butter,  and  a pound  of 
powdered  sugar.  Stir  them  together  over  a slow  fire  till  the 
butter  is  entirely  melted,  and  then  pour  it  to  the  flour  and  gin- 
ger. Make  it  up  into  a paste,  and  roll  it  out  till  it  is  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  then  cut  it  into  cakes  with  the  top  of 
a cup  or  glass.  They  must  be  baked  in  a very  hot  oven. 

Gingerbread. 

Mix  with  two  pounds  of  flour,  half  a pound  of  treacle,  three 
quarters  of  an  ounce  of  caraways,  one  ounce  of  ginger  finely 
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sifted,  and  eight  ounces  of  butter.  Roll  the  paste  into  what 
form  you  please,  and  bake  on  tins,  after  having  worked  it  very 
much,  and  kept  it  to  rise. 

Another  sort. — To  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  treacle  beat 
one  egg  strained ; mix  four  ounces  of  brown  sugar,  half  an 
ounce  of  ginger  sifted ; of  cloves,  mace,  allspice,  and  nutmeg, 
a quarter  of  pn  ounce,  beaten  as  fine  as  possible ; coriander  and 
carawav  seeds,  each  a quarter  of  an  ounce : melt  one  pound 
of  butter,  and  mix  with  the  above  ; and  add  as  much  flour  as 
will  knead  into  a pretty  stiff  p;jste ; thfei*  roll  it  out,  and  cut 
into  cakes.  Bake  on  tin  plates  in  a quick  oven.  A little  time 
will  bake  them. — Of  some,  drops  may  be  made. 

A good  plain  sort  of  Gingerbread. 

Mix  three  pounds  of  flour  with  half  a pojind  of  butter,  four 
ounces  of  brown  sugar,  half  an  ounce  of  pounded  ginger;  then 
make  into  a paste  with  one  pound  and  a quarter  of  treacle  warm. 

* \ « * 

Gingerbread  without  Butter. 

Mix  two  pounds  of  treacle ; of  orange,  lemon,  and  citron 
and  candied  ginger,  each  four  ounces,  all  thinly  sliced ; one 
ounce  coriander  seeds,  one  ounce  of  caraways,  and  one 
ounce  of  beaten  ginger,  in  as  much  flour  as  will  make  a soft 
paste  ; lay  it  in  cakes  on  tin  plates,  and  bake  it  in  a quick  oven. 
Keep  it  dry  in  a covered  earthen  vessel,  and  it  will  be  good  for 
some  months. 


Best  Dutch  Gingerbread. 

Take  four  pounds  of  flour,  and  mix  with  it  two  ounces  and 
a half  of  beaten  ginger.  Then  rub  in  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
butter ; and  add  two  ounces  of  caraway  seeds,  two  ounces  of 
dried  orange  peel  rubbed  to  powder,  a few  bruised  coriander 
seeds,  a little  candied  citron,  and  two  eggs.  Make  the  whole 
into  a stiff  paste  with  two  pounds  and  a quarter  of  treacle; 
beat  it  very  well  with  a rolling  pin,  and  make  it  up  into  thirty 
cakes.  Prick  them  with  a fork;  butter  papers,  three  double, 
one  white  and  two  brown,  to  place  them  on  ; wash  them  over 
with  the  white  of  an  egg  ; and  put  them  into  a very  moderately 
heated  oven  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  In  a country  like 
Holland,  where  the  success  of  a lover  with  his  mistress  is  said. 
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by  a late  celebrated  tourist,  to  depend  on  the  quantity  of  gin- 
gerbread which  he  carries  in  his  pocket,  this  may  be  supposed 
to  form  no  inconsiderable  article  of  manufacture. 

Orange  Gingerbread. 

Sift  two  pounds  and  a quarter  o£  fine^our,  and  add  to  it 
a pound  and  three  quarters  of  treacle,  six  ounces  of  candied 
orange  peel  cut  small,  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  moist  su^r, 
one  ounce  of  ground  ginger,  and  one  ounce  of  allspice  : melt 
to  an  oil  three,  quarters  of  a.  pound  of  butter, — mix  the  whole 
well  together,  and  \a^  it  by  for  twelye  hours, — roll  it  out  with 
as  little  flour  as  possi|j(Je  abjput  naljr'  an  inch  thick,  cut  it  into 
pieces  three  inches  long  and  two  wide, — mark  them  in  the  form 
of  chequers  with  the  back  of  a knife,  put  them  on  a baking 
plate  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  apart, — rub  them  over  with  a 
brush  dipped  into  the  yolk  of  an  egg  beat  up  with  a tea-cupful 
of  milk,  bake  it  in  a cool  oven  about  a quarter  of  an  hour ; — 
when  done,  wash  them  slightly  over  again, — divide  the  pieces 
with  a knife,  (as  in  baking  they  will  run  together.) 

* 

Gingerbread  Nuts. 

To  two  pounds  of  sifted  flour,  put  two  pounds  of  treacle, 
three  quarters  of  a pound  of  moist  sugar,  half  a pound  of 
candied  orange  peel  cut  small,  one  ounce  and  a half  of  ground 
ginger,  one  ounce  of  ground  allspice,  caraways,  and  corianders 
mixed,  and  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  butter  oiled ; mix  all 
well  together,  and  set  it  by  some  time,— then  roll  it  out  in 
pieces  about  the  size  of  a small  walnut,  — lay  them  in  rows  on 
a baking  plate,  press  them  flat  with  the  hand,  and  bake  them 
in  a slow  oven  about  ten  minutes. 

Rich  Sweetmeat  Gingerbread  Nuts. 

Put  a pound  of  good  treacle  in  a basin,  and  pour  over  it  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  clarified  butter,  or  fresh  butter  melted  so 
as  not  to  oil.  Stir  the  whole  well,  while  mixing ; and  then 
add  an  ounce  each  of  candied  orange  peel,  and  candied  ange- 
lica, a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  preserved  lemon  peel,  all  cut 
into  very  minute  pieces,  but  not  bruised  or  pounded  ; with  half 
an  ounce  of  pounded  coriander  seeds,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
whole  carawav  seeds.  Having  mixed  them  thoroughly  together. 
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break  in  an  egg,  and  work  the  whole  up  with  as  much  flour  as 
may  be  necessary  to  form  a fine  paste  ; which  is  to  be  made 
into  nuts  of  any  size,  put  on  the  bare  tin  plate,  and  set  in  rather 
a brisk  oven. 

Ratafia  Drop  Biscuits. 

These  macaroons,  or  drop  biscuits,  may  be  made  either  like 
the  French  or  common  macaroons;  by  only  substituting,  for 
h£#f  the  quantity  of  sweet  blanched  almortds,  kn  equal  quantity 
of  bitter  ones.  It  is  likewise  not  Uncommon,  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction, to  make  therh  of  a round  and  more  elevated  form 
than  the  flat  and  oval  shape  <*f  the4nacatoons  properly  so  call- 
ed. Other  drop  biscuits  may  readily  fre  made,  by  similar  and 
obvious  substitutions  of  the  requisite  articles. 

Best  Naples  Biscuits. 

Put  a pound  of  the  best  Lisbon  sugar  into  half  a pint  of 
water,  with  a small  wine-glassful  of  orange-flower  water,  and  boil 
them  till  the  sugar  is  entirely  melted.  Break  eight  eggs,  whisk 
them  well  together,  and  pour  the  syrup  boiling  hot  on  the  eggs  ; 
whisking  all  the  while  of  pouring  It  in,  and  till  the  mixture 
becomes  quite  cold.  Then  lightly  mix  with  a pound  of  fine 
sifted  flour,  and  put  three  sheets  of  paper  on  the  baking  plate ; 
make  the  edges  of  one  sheet  stand  up  nearly  two  inches  high, 
pour  into  it  the  batter,  sift  some  powdered  loaf  sugar  over  the 
top,  and  set  it  in  the  oven,  where  it  must  be  closely  attended,  or 
it  will  soon  burn  at  the  top.  When  carefully  baked,  let  it 
stand  till  cold  in  the  paper  ; afterwards  wet  the  bottom  of  the 
paper,  till  it  comes  easily  off.  The  biscuits  may  then  be  cut 
into  whatever  size  is  most  agreeable.  Indeed,  if  it  should  be 
preferred,  the  batter  may  be  at  first  filled  into  small  tins,  and 
so  baked  separately  ; but  this  is  seldom  done. 

Excellent  Biscuits  for  Cordials. 

Take  the  weight  of  five  eggs  in  sugar,  and  the  same  in 
flour:  put  the  sugar  into  a pan,  with  the  fresh  peel  of  a lemon 
shred  fine ; some  crisped  orange-flowers,  shred  fine  also ; and 
the  yolks  of  five  eggs.  Beat  them  together,  till  the  sugar  is 
well  mingled  with  the  eggs;  then  stir  in  the  flour,  and  beat  the 
whole  together:  beat  the  whites  of  the  five  eggs  kept  apart, 
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till  they  rise  in  froth,  and  then  mingle  them  with  the  sugar  and 
flour.  Have  ready  some  white  paper  made  into  the  form  of 
small  trenches,  each  about  the  depth  and  length  of  a finger, 
rub  them  with  hot  butter,  and  then  put  two  spoonfuls  of  bis- 
cuit into  each  trench ; throw  some  powder  sugar  over,  and  set 
them  in  a mild  oven.  When  they  are  done  qf  a good  colour, 
take  them  out  of  the  papers,  and  put  them  on  a sieve,  in  a dry 
place,  till  there  is  occasion  to  use  them. 


Fine  Light  Biscuits. 

Put  the  yolks  of  five  eggs  into  a pan,  with  a few  crisped 
orange-flowers  and  the  peel  of  a lemon,  both  shred  very  fine  ; 
add  also,  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  fine  loaf  sugar,  and 
beat  them  together  till  the  sugar  be  dissolved  and  well  mingled 
with  the  eggs.  Then  beat  the  whites  of  ten  eggs  ; and,  well 
frothed,  mix  it  with  the  sugar.  Stir  in  lightly,  by  degrees,  six 
ounces  of  flour,  and  put  the  biscuits,  in  an  oblong  form,  on  some 
white  paper;  sift  a little  fine  sugar  over,  and  bake  them  in  an 
oven  moderately  heated.  These  biscuits,  when  properly  made, 
and  carefully  baked,  are  not  only  very  rich,  but  truly  delicious. 
It  is  easy,  by  varying  the  kind  of  sweetmeats,  or  adding  others, 
to  suit  every  palate. 


Chocolate  Biscuits. 

Break  six  eggs,  and  put  the  yolks  of  four  into  one  pan,  and 
the  whites  of  the  whole  six  into  another ; add  to  the  yolks,  an 
ounce  and  a half  of  chocolate,  bruised  very  fine,  with  six 
ounces  of  fine  sugar.  Beat  the  whole  well  together  ; and  then 
put  in  the  whites  of  six  eggs  whipped  to  a froth.  When  they 
are  well  mingled,  stir  in  by  little  and  little  six  ounces  of  flour, 
and  put  the  biscuits  on  white  paper,  or  in  small  paper  moulds, 
buttered  ; throw  over  a little  fine  sugar  ; and  bake  them  in  an 
oven  moderately  heated. 


Sweet  and  Bitter  Almond  Biscuits. 

They  are  of  two  sorts.  To  make  the  former,  take  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  sweet  almonds,  blanch  and  pound  them  fine  in  a 
mortar,  sprinkling  them  from  time  to  time  with  a little  fine 
sugar ; then  beat  them  a quarter  of  an  hour  with  an  ounce  of 
flour,  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  and  four  ounces  of  fine  sugar, 
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adding  afterwards  the  whites  of  four  eggs  whipped  to  a froth. 
Have  ready  some  paper  moulds,  made  like  boxes,  about  the 
length  of  two  fingers  square  ; butter  them  within,  and  put  in 
the  biscuits,  throwing  over  them  equal  quantities  of  flour  and 
powdered  sugar:  bake  them  in  a cool  oven;  and,  when  done 
of  a good  colour,  take  them  out  of  the  papers.  Bitter  almond 
biscuits  arc  made  in  the  same  manner  ; with  this  difference  only, 
that  to  every  two  ounces  of  bitter  almonds  must  be  added  gu 
ounce  of  sweet  almonds. 

Best  Sa9oy  Biscuitsf 

Bent  up  twelve  eggs,  leaving  out  half  the  whites,  with  a 
small  whisk;  putting  in  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  rose  or 
orange-flower  water,  with  a pound  of  double-refined  powdered 
and  sifted  sugar,  while  whisking  them.  When  the  whole  ap- 
pears as  thick  and  white  as  cream,  take  a pound  and  two  ounces 
of  the  finest  and  driest  sifted  flour,  and  mix  it  in  with  a 
wooden  spoon.  Then  make  up  the  batter  into  long  cakes,  sift 
some  sugar  over  them,  and  put  them  into  a coolish  oven,  or 
they  will  be  very  apt  to  scorch.  Common  Savoy  biscuits  are 
made  by  putting  in  the  whole  of  the  eggs,  and  leaving  out  the 
rose  or  orange-flower  water.  The  manner  of  forming  them  into 
shapes  of  about  four  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  wide,  is  by 
pulling  along,  on  wafer  paper,  a spoonful  of  batter  with  a tea- 
spoon ; pressing  down  the  batter,  at  the  same  time,  with  a 
finger.  They  must  be  well  watched,  while  baking;  and,  when 
enough,  be  carefully  cut  off  while  hot. 

Delicate  Sponge  Biscuits. 

Break  the  whites  of  six  eggs  in  one  pan,  and  the  yolks  of 
them  in  another.  Beat  up  the  yolks  with  six  ounces  of  powder- 
ed loaf  sugar,  and  a very  little  orange-flower  water,  with  a 
wooden  spoon,  till  the  mass  blows  up  in  wind  bladders.  Whisk 
the  whites  excessively  ; and,  with  a large  spoon,  lightly  put 
them  to  the  yolks  and  sugar,  stirring  the  latter  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, consistently  with  the  necessity  of  properly  uniting  them 
together.  Then  mix  well  with  the  whole  five  ounces  of  fine 
flour ; and  put  the  batter  thus  made  into  tin  moulds  thoroughly 
buttered,  or  they  will  stick  too  fast  to  be  removed  when  baked. 
Before  setting  them  in  the  oven,  sift  over  the  tops  a little  pow- 
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dered  sugar,  to  give  them  a delicate  ice.  They  must  be  baked 
in  a moderately  heated  oven  ; and,  when  done,  taken  from  the 

tins  while  hot,  or  they  wilL  be  less  readily  gotten  out. 

* 

Plain  Buns. 

To  four  pounds  of  sifted  flour,  put  one  pound  of  good 
moist  sugar, — make  a cavity  in  the  centre,  and  stir  in  a gill  of 
good  yeast,  a pint  of  lukewarm  milk,  with  enough  of  the  flour 
to  make  it  the  thickness  of  cream, — cover  it  over.  Sod  let  it  lie 
two  hours,  — then  melt  to  an  oil  (but  not  hot)  one  pound  of 
butter, — stir  it  into  the  other  ingredients,  with  enough  warm 
milk  to  make  it  a soft  paste ; — throw  a little  flour  over,  and  let 
them  lie  an  hour, — have  ready  a baking  platter  rubbed  over  with 
butter, — mould  with  the  hand  the  dough  into  buns  about  the 
size  of  a large  egg, — lay  them  in  rows  full  three  inches  apart, 
set  them  in  a warm  place  for  half  an  hour,  or  till  they  have 
risen  to  double  their  size, — bake  them  in  a hot  oven  of  a good 
colour,  and  wash  them  over  with  a brush  dipped  into  milk  when 
drawn  from  the  oven. 

f 

Richer  Buns. 

Mix  one  pound  and  a half  of  dried  flour  with  half  a pound 
of  sugar ; melt  a pound  and  two  ounces  of  butter  in  a little 
warm  water ; add  six  spoonfuls  of  rose-water ; and  knead  the 
above  into  a light  dough,  with  half  a pint  of  yeast ; then  mix 
five  ounces  of  caraway  comfits  in,  and  put  some  on  them. 

Seed  Buns. 

Take  two  pounds  of  plain  bun  dough,  as  directed  for  plain 
buns,  and  mix  in  one  ounce  of  caraway  seeds, — butter  the 
insides  of  small  tart-pans, — mould  the  dough'  into  buns,  and 
put  one  ii*  each  pan, — set  them  to  rise  in  a warm  place,  and 
when  sufficiently  proved,  ice  them  with  the  white  of  an  egg 
beat  to  a froth,  and  laid  on  with  a paste-brush,  some  pounded 
sugar  upon  that,  and  dissolve  it  with  water  splashed  from  the 
brush: — bake  them  in  a warm  oven  about  ten  minutes. 

Excellent  Bath  Buns. 

Take  two  pounds  of  fine  flour,  a pint  of  ale  yeast,  with 
a glass  of  mountain  wine  aud  a little  orange-flower  water,  and 
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i three  beaten  eggs;  knead  the  whole  together  with  some  warm 
. cream,  a little  nutmeg,  and  a very  little  salt.  Lay  it  before  the 
fire  till  it  rises  very  light ; and  then  knead  in  a pound  of  fresh 
butter,  and  a pound  of  large  l’ound  caraway  or  Scotch  comfits. 
Make  them  up  in  the  usual  form  of  buns,  or  any  other  shape 
or  size,  and  bake  them  on  floured  papers,  in  a quick  oven. 
These  buns  are  truly  excellent ; and,  by  leaving  out  the  com- 
fits, and  substituting  milk  for  the  cream,  and  mountain  wine. 
See.  a very  good,  cheap,  and  common  bun  may  be  easily  made. 

t.  v.  c 

CHEESECAKES  AND  CUSTARDS. 

'Excellent  Cheesecakes. 

Put  to  half  a gallon  of  new  milk  about  the  third  part  of 
a gill  of  rennet';  and  set  it  near  the  fire,  to  hasten  its  turning. 
Drain  the  curd  thoroughly  from  the  whey,  put  it  on  the  back 
of  a sieve,  mix  into  it  at  least  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fresh 
butter,  and  rub  it  through  with  the  back  of  a spoon  into  a 
basin  beneath.  Add  powdered  loaf  sugar  to  palate,  with  half 
an  ounce  of  sweet  and  half  a dozen  bitter  blanched  and  pound- 
ed almonds,  a little  candied  citron  and  orange  peel  in  small 
and  thin  slices,  half  a fresh  lemon  peel  grated,  a few  washed 
and  picked  currants,  and  a small  glass  of  brandy.  Beat  up 
three  yolks  of  eggs ; put  them  to  the  mixture ; and,  having 
sheeted  the  pans  with  a paste  composed  of  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  sifted  flour,  and  two  ounces  each  of  powdered  loaf  sugar 
and  fresh  butter,  then  lightly  mixed  with  cold  spring  water, 
and  rolled  out  of  a proper  thickness,  fill  in  the  preparation,  set 
the  cheesecakes  in  a brisk  oven,  and  bake  them  about  ten 
minutes. 

A plainer  sort  of  Cheesecakes. 

Turn  three  quarts  of  milk  to  curd,  break  it,  and  drain  the 
whey  : when  dry,  break  it  in  a pan,  with  two  ounces  of  butter, 
till  perfectly  smooth  ; put  to  it  a pint  and  a half  of  thin  cream, 
or  good  milk,  and  add  sugar,  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  and  three 
ounces  of  currants.  ’•  • 


Lemon  Cheesecakes. 

Grate  the  rind  of  three,  and  take  the  juice  of  two  lemons, 
and  mix  them  with  three  sponge  biscuits,  six  ounces  of  fresh 
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butter,  four  ounces  of  sifted  sugar,  a little  grated  nutmeg,  and 
pounded  cinnamon,  half  a gill  of  cream,  and  three  eggs  well 
beaten,  work  them  with  the  hand,  and  fill  the  pans,  which 
must  be  sheeted  as  in  the  last  receipt  but  one  with  puff  paste, 
and  lay  two  or  three  slices  of  candied  lemon  peel,  cut  thin, 
upon  the  top. 

Orange  Cheesecakes. 

To  be  made  in  the  same  way,  omitting  the  lemons,  and 
using  oranges  instead. 

Bread  Cheesecakes. 

Slice  a penny  loaf  as  thin  as  possible,  then  pour  on  it  a pint 
of  boiling  cream,  and  let  it  stand  two  hours.  Then  take  eight 
eggs,  half  a pound  of  butter',  and  a nutmeg  grated.  Beat  them 
well  together,  and  mix  them  into  the  cream  and  bread,  with 
half  a pound  of  currants  well  washed  and  dried,  and  a spoon- 
ful of  white  wine  or  brandy.  Bake  them  in  pattepans,  or 
raised  crust. 


Almond  Cheesecakes. 

Blanch  six  ounces  of  sweet  and  half  an  ounce  of  bitter 
almonds;  let  them  lie  half  an  hour  in  a drying  stove,  or  before 
the  fire;  pound  them  very  fine  in  a mortar,  with  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  rose  or  orange  flower- water,  to  prevent  them  from 
oiling;  put  into  a stew-pan  half  a pound  of  fresh  butter,  put 
it  in  a warm  place,  and  cream  it  very  smooth  with  the  hand, 
and  add  it  to  the  almonds,  with  six  ounces  of  sifted  loaf  sugar, 
a little  grated  lemon  peel,  some  good  cream,  four  eggs, — rub  all 
well  together  with  the  pestle  ; cover  a pattepan  with  puff  paste, 
fill  in  the  mixture,  ornament  it  with  slices  of  candied  lemon 
peel  and  almonds  split,  and  bake  it  half  an  hour  in  a brisk  oven. 

Good  Potato  Cheesecakes. 

Beat  three  ounces  of  lemon  peel,  with  six  ounces  of  sugar, 
in  a marble  mortar;  then  add  half  a pound  of  nicely  boiled 
and  mashed  mealy  potatoes,  beating  the  whole  up  together  with 
six  ounces  of  butter  melted  in  cream,  and  mixing  two  ounces  of 
picked  and  clean  currants.  When  cold,  put  crust  in  pattepans  ; 
fill  them  a little  more  than  half  full ; sift  over  them  a little 
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double  refined  sugar  ; and  bake  them  for  about  half  an  hour  in 
a quick  oven. 

Delicate  Rice  Cheesecakes , 

Boil  a quarter  of  a pound  of  rice  in  about  three  pints  of 
milk,  till  it  becomes  quite  tender ; then  put  in  four  eggs  well 
beaten,  half  a pound  of  butter,  half  a pint  of  cream,  six  ounces 
of  sugar,  and  a little  rose-water,  with  some  grated  nutmeg, 
and  a small  quantity  of  powdered  cinnamon.  Beat  the  whole 
together,  put  it  into  proper  raised  crusts  for  cheesecakes,  and 
bake  them  on  tin.  A few  cleanly  picked  currants  may  be 
blended  with  the  other  ingredients,  and  some  also  put  in  a glass 
of  brandy. 

Plain  Custards. 

Put  a quart  of  good  cream  over  a slow  fire,  with  a little 
cinnamon,  and  four  ounces  of  sugar.  When  it  has  boiled, 
take  it  off  the  fire,  beat  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs,  and  put  to 
them  a spoonful  of  orange-flower  water,  to  prevent  the  cream 
from  cracking.  Stir  them  in  bv  degrees  as  your  cream  cools, 
put  the  pan  over  a very  slow  fire,  stir  it  carefully  one  way  till  it 
is  almost  boiling,  and  then  pour  it  into  cups. 

Or  you  may  make  them  in  this  manner  : — Take  a quart  of 
new  milk,  sweeten  to  your  taste,  beat  up  well  the  yolks  of 
eight  eggs  and  the  whites  of  four.  Stir  them  into  the  milk, 
and  bake  it  in  china  basins.  Or  put  them  into  a china  dish, 
and  pour  boiling  water  round  them,  till  the  water  is  better  than 
half  way  up  their  sides : but  take  care  the  water  does  not  boil 
too  fast,  lest  it  should  get  into  your  cups,  and  spoil  your 
custards. 

Rich  Custard. 

Boil  a pint  of  milk  with  lemon  peel  and  cinnamon ; mix  a 
pint  of  cream,  and  the  yolks  of  five  eggs  well  beaten;  when 
the  milk  tastes  of  the  seasoning,  sweeten  it  enough  for  the 
whole ; pour  it  into  the  cream,  stirring  it  well ; then  give  the 
custard  a simmer  till  of  a proper  thickness.  Do  not  let  it  boil; 
stir  the  whole  time  one  way  ; season  as  above.  If  to  be  ex- 
tremely rich,  put  no  milk,  but  a quart  of  cream  to  the  eggs. 
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Chcnj)  and  excellent  Custards. 

Boil  in  a quart  of  milk  a little  lemon  peel,  a small  stick  of 
cinnamon,  and  a couple  of  laurel  leaves,  sweetened  with  a few 
lumps  of  sugar  ; and,  rubbing  down  smoothly  two  table-spoon- 
fuls of  rice  flour  in  a small  basin  of  cold  milk,  mix  it  with  the 
beaten  yolk  of  a single  egg.  Then  take  a basin  of  the  boiling 
milk  ; and,  well  mixing  it  with  the  contents  of  the  other  basin, 
pour  the  whole  into  the  remainder  of  the  boiling  milk,  and  keep 
stirring  it  all  one  way  till  it  begins  to  thicken  and  is  about  to 
boil.  It  must  then  be  instantly  taken  off,  and  put  into  a pan  ; 
stirred  a little  together ; and  may  be  served  up,  either  together 
in  a dish,  or  in  custard  cups,  to  be  eaten  hot  or  cold. 

Baked  Custard. 

Boil  in  a pint  of  milk  a few  coriander  seeds,  a little  cin- 
namon, and  lemon  peel ; sweeten  with  four  ounces  of  loaf  sugar, 
and  mix  with  a pint  of  cold  milk;  beat  well  eight  eggs  for  ten 
minutes,  and  add  the  other  ingredients,  pour  it  from  one  pan 
into  another  six  or  eight  times,  strain  it  through  a sieve,  let  it 
stand  some  time,  skim  off  the  froth  from  the  top,  fill  it  in 
earthen  cups,  and  bake  them  immediately  in  a hot  oven  to  give 
them  a good  colour  : about  ten  minutes  will  do  them. 

Boiled  Custard. 

Boil  in  a pint  of  milk,  five  minutes,  lemon  peel,  corianders, 
and  cinnamon,  a small  quantity  of  each,  half  a dozen  of  bitter 
almonds  blanched  and  pounded,  and  four  ounces  of  loaf 
sugar  : mix  it  with  a pint  of  cream,  the  yolks  of  ten  eggs, 
and  the  whites  of  six  well  beaten ; pass  it  through  a hair  sieve, 
stir  it  with  a whisk  over  a slow  fire  till  it  begins  to  thicken, 
remove  it  from  the  fire,  and  continue  to  stir  it  till  nearly  cold  : 
add  two  table- spoonfuls  of  brandy,  fill  the  cups  or  glasses,  and 
grate  nutmeg  over. 

Almond  Custard. 

Blanch  and  beat  four  ounces  of  almonds  fine,  with  a spoon- 
ful of  water  ; beat  a pint  of  cream  with  two  spoonfuls  of  rose- 
water, and  put  them  to  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  and  as  much 
suo-ar  as  will  make  it  pretty  sweet;  then  add  the  almonds; 
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stir  it  all  over  a slow  fire  till  it  is  of  a proper  thickness,  but 
don’t  boil.  Pour  it  into  cups. 

Lemon  Custards. 

Take  half  a pound  of  double  refined  sugar,  the  juice  of 
two  lemons,  the  rind  of  one  pared  very  thin,  the  inner  rind  of 
one  boiled  very  tender,  and  rubbed  through  a sieve,  and  a pint 
of  white  wine.  Let  them  boil  for  some  time,  then  take  out 
the  peel,  and  a little  of  the  liquor,  and  set  it  to  cool.  Pour 
the  rest  into  the  dish  you  intend  for  it,  beat  four  yolks  and  two 
whites  of  eggs,  and  mix  them  with  your  cool  liquor.  Strain 
them  inta  your  dish,  stir  them  well  together,  and  set  them  on 
a slow  fire  in  boiling  water.  When  it  is  enough,  grate  the  rind 
of  a lemon  on  the  top,  and  brown  it  over  with  a hot  salaman- 
der. This  may  be  eaten  either  hot  or  cold. 

Orange  Custards. 

Boil  very  tender  the  rind  of  half  a Seville-  orange,  and 
then  beat  it  in  a mortar  till  it  is  very  fine.  Put  to  it  a spoonful 
of  the  best*  brandy,  the  juice  of  a Seville  orange,  four  ounces 
of  loaf  sugar,  and  the  yolks  of  four  eggs.  Beat  them  all 
well  together  for  ten  minutes,  and  then  pour  in  by  degrees  a 
pint  of  boiling  cream.  Keep  beating  them  till  they  are  cold, 
then  put  them  in  custard  cups,  and  set  them  in  a dish  of  hot 
water.  Let  them  stand  till  they  are  set,  then  take  them  out, 
and  stick  preserved  orange  on  the  top.  These,  like  the  former, 
may  be  served  up  either  hot  or  cold. 

Rice  Custards. 

Put  a blade  of  mace  and  a quartered  nutmeg  into  a quart 
of  cream  ; boil  it,  then  strain  it,  and  add  to  it  some  whole  rice 
boiled,  and  a little  brandy.  Sweeten  it  to  your  palate,  stir  it 
over  the  fire  till  it  thickens,  and  serve  it  up  in  cups,  or  a dish. 
It  may  be  used  either  hot  or  cold. 

If-  r 

Bcest  Custards. 

Set  a pint  of  beest  over  the  fire,  with  a little  cinnamon,  and 
three  bay  leaves,  and  let  it  be  boiling  hot.  Then  take  it  off, 
and  have  ready  mixed  a spoonful  of  flour,  and  the  same  of 
thick  cream.  Pour  the  hot  beest  upon  it  by  degrees,  mix  it 
15  3 h 
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well  together,  and  sweeten  it  to  your  taste.  You  may  bake  it 
either  in  crust  or  cups. 

Gooseberry  Custard. 

Boil  three  pints  of  gooseberries  till  tender,  rub  them 
through  a hair  sieve,  and  beat  up  with  the  pulp  the  yolks  of 
five  eggs  and  the  whites  of  two ; adding  sugar  to  palate,  and 
two  table- spoonfuls  of  rose  or  orange  flower  water.  When 
thoroughly  mixed,  set  it  over  the  fire,  stirring  it  continually 
one  way  till  it  be  the  proper  consistency  for  a custard.  It  must 
on  no  account  be  suffered  to  boil. 

CREAMS,  JAMS,  AND  ICES. 

An  excellent  Cream. 

To  make  an  excellent  cream,  boil  half  a pint  of  cream  and 
half  a pint  of  milk  with  two  bay  leaves,  a bit  of  lemon  peel, 
a few  almonds  beaten  to  paste,  with  a drop  of  -water,  a little 
sugar,  orange-flower  water,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  flour  rubbed 
down  with  a little  cold  milk.  When  the  cream  is  cold,  add  a 
little  lemon  juice,  and  serve  it  up  in  cups  or  leinonade  glasses. 
— For  a superior  article,  whip  up  three  quarters  of  a pint  of  very 
rich  cream  to  a strong  froth,  with  some  finely-scraped  lemon- 
peel,  a squeeze  of  the  juice,  half  a glass  of  sweet  -wine,  and 
sugar  to  make  it  pleasant,  but  not  too  sweet.  Lay  it  on  a 
sieve  or  in  a form,  next  day  put  it  on  a dish,  and  ornament  it 
with  very  light  puff  paste  biscuits,  made  in  tin  shapes  the 
length  of  a finger,  and  about  two  thick.  Fine  sugar  may  be 
sifted  over,  or  it  may  be  glazed  with  a little  isinglass.  Maca- 
roons may  be  used  to  line  the  edges  of  the  dish. 

Burnt  Cream. 

Boil  a pint  of  cream  with  a stick  of  cinnamon,  and  some 
lemon-peel ; take  it  off  the  fire,  and  pour  it  very  slowly  into 
the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  stirring  till  half-cold ; sweeten,  and 
take  out  the  spice,  &c. ; pour  it  into  the  dish ; when  cold, 
strew  white  pounded  sugar  over,  and  brown  it  with  a sala- 
mander. 

Or  thus: — Make  a rich  custard  without  sugar,  boiling 
lemon-peel  in  it.  When  cold  sift  a good  deal  of  sugar  over  the 
whole,  and  brown  the  top  with  a salamander. 
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Sack  Cream. 

Boil  a pint  of  raw  cream,  the  yolk  of  an  egg  well  beaten, 
two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  white  wine,  sugar,  and  lemon-peel ; 
stir  it  over  a gentle  fire  till  it  be  as  thick  as  xfich  cream,  and 
afterwards  till  cold : then  serve  it  in  glasses,  with  long  pieces 
of  dry  toast. 

Brandy  Cream. 

Boil  two  dozen  of  almonds  blanched,  and  pounded  bitter 
almonds,  in  a little  milk.  When  cold,  add  to  it  the  yolks  of 
five  eggs  beaten  well  in  a little  cream  ; sweeten,  and  put  to 
it  two  glasses  of  the  best  brandy ; and  when  well  mixed,  pour 
to  it  a quart  of  thin  cream : set  it  over  the  fire,  but  don’t  let  it 
boil ; stir  one  way  till  it  thickens,  then  pour  into  cups,  or  low 
glasses. 

When  cold  it  will  be  ready.  A ratafia-drop  may  be  put  in 
each  if  you  choose  it.  If  you  wish  it  to  keep,  scald  the  cream 
previously.  ... 

Ratajia  Cream. 

Boil  three  or  four  laurel,  peach,  or  nectarine  leaves,  in  a 
full  pint  of  cream;  strain  it;  and  when  cold,  add  the  yolks  of 
three  eggs  beaten  and  strained,  sugar,  and  a large  spoonful  of 
brandy  stirred  quick  into  it.  Scald  till  thick,  stirring  it  all  the 
time. 

Or  make  it  thus: — Mix  half  a quarter  of  a pint  of  ratafia, 
the  same  quantity  of  mountain  wine,  the  juice  of  two  or  three 
lemons,  a pint  of  rich  cream,  and  as  much  sugar  as  will  make 
it  pleasantly-flavoured.  Beat  it  with  a whisk,  and  put  it  into 
glasses.  This  cream  will  keep  eight  or  ten  days. 

Lemon  Cream. 

Put  a quart  of  cream,  with  the  yellow  rind  of  a lemon,  in 
a saucepan,  over  a moderate  fire,  and  keep  it  well  stirred  till  it 
gets  new  milk  warm.  Then,  having  well  sweetened  the  pulp 
and  juice  of  three  lemons,  so  as  to  overpower  their  acid  and 
prevent  its  turning  the  cream,  add  half  a gill  of  orange-flower 
water,  and  six  whites  with  two  yolks  of  beaten  eggs  : put  them 
to  the  warm  cream  ; and  stir  the  whole  as  much  as  possible,  till 
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it  begins  to  thicken ; when,  taking  it  instantly  off  the  fire 
strain  it  into  a dish  or  glasses,  and  let  it  stand  to  be  served  up 
cold. 

Yellow  Lemon  Cream,  without  Cream. 

Pare  four  lemons  very  thin  into  twelve  large  spoonfuls  of 
water,  and  squeeze  the  juice  on  seven  ounces  of  finely-pounded 
sugar  ; beat  the  yolks  of  nine  eggs  well ; add  the  peels  and 
juice  beaten  together  for  some  time ; then  strain  it  through  a 
flannel  into  a silver  or  very  nice  block-tin  saucepan  ; set  it  over 
a gentle  fire,  and  stir  it  one  way  till  pretty  thick,  and  scalding- 
hot  ; but  not  boiling,  or  it  will  curdle.  Pour  it  into  jelly- 
glasses.  A few  lumps  of  sugar  should  be  rubbed  hard  on  the 
lemons  before  they  are  pared,  or  after,  as  the  peel  will  be  so 
thin  as  not  to  take  all  the  essence,  and  the  sugar  will  attract  it, 
and  give  a better  colour  and  flavour. 

White  Lemon  Cream. 

This  is  made  the  same  as  the  above  ; only  put  the  whites  of 
the  eggs  in  lieu  of  the  yolks,  whisking  it  extremely  well  to 
froth. 


Excellent  Orange  Cream. 

Boil  the  rind  of  a Seville  orange  very  tender;  beat  it  fine  in 
a mortar;  put  to  it  a spoonful  of  the  best  brandy,  the  juice  of 
a Seville  orange,  four  ounces  of  loaf  sugar,  and  the  yolks  of 
four  eggs ; beat  all  together  for  ten  minutes ; then  by  gentle 
degrees,  pour  in  a pint  of  boiling  cream ; beat  till  cold;  put 
into  custard  cups  set  into  * deep  dish  of  boiling  water,  and 
let  them  stand  till  cold  again.  Put  at  the  top  small  strips 
of  orange  paring  cut  thin,  or  preserved  chips. 

Imperial  Cream. 

Boil  a quart  of  cream  with  the  thin  rind  of  a lemon,  then 
stir  it  till  nearly  cold ; have  ready  in  a dish  or  bowl  that  you  are 
to  serve  in,  the  juice  of  three  lemons  strained  with  as  much 
sugar  as  will  sweeten  the  cream ; which  pour  into  a dish  from 
a large  tea-pot,  holding  it  high,  and  moving  it  about  to  mix 
with  the  juice.  It  should  be  made  at  least  six  hours  before  it 
be  served,  and  will  be  still  better  if  a day. 

* 
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Almond  Cream 

Beat  four  ounces  of  sweet  almonds,  and  a few  bitter,  in  a 
mortar,  with  a tea-spoonful  of  water  to  prevent  oiling,  both 
having  been  blanched.  Put  the  paste  to  a quart  of  cream,  and 
add  the  juice  of  three  lemons  sweetened;  beat  it  up  with  a 
whisk  to  a froth,  which  take  off  on  the  shallow  part  ot  a sieve; 
fill  glasses  with  some  of  the  liquor  and  the  froth. 

Snow  Cream. 

Put  to  a quart  of  cream  the  whites  of  three  eggs  well  beat- 
en, four  spoonfuls  of  sweet  wine,  sugar  to  your  taste,  and  a 
bit  of  lemon-peel ; whip  it  to  a froth,  remove  the  peel,  and 
serve  in  a dish. 


Scalded  or  Clouted  Cream. 

In  the  west  of  England,  and  particularly  in  Devonshire, 
scalded  cream,  vulgarly  called  clouted  or  clotted  cream,  is  in 
very  general  use.  It  is,  in  fact,  a most  delicate  and  delicious 
article,  for  tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  fruit,  fruit-pies,  &c.  gene- 
• rally  considered  not  only  as  superior  to  common  cream,  but  to 
butter,  and  in  some  cases  preferred  even  before  custard.  The 
method  of  preparing  it  is  excessively  simple.  The  new  milk 
i is  set  in  shallow  pans,  commonly  of  brass,  small  at  the  top. 
These  pans,  which  stand  on  three  legs,  like  a skillet,  are 
placed  next  day  over  a very  slow  fire ; and,  when  the  cream  is 
sufficiently  scalded,  a round  mark  appears  on  the  surface  of  the 
cream,  the  exact  size  of  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  which  mark 
. is  in  Devonshire  called  the  ring.  As  soon  as  that  is  seen,  the 
i cream  must  be  immediately  taken  from  the  fire.  In  moderate- 
ly cool  weather,  it  will  keep  good  several  days ; and,  being  of 
a solid  substance,  is  sometimes  sent  even  to  London  in  tin 
boxes  or  earthen  jars. 


Coffee  Cream. 

Boil  an  ounce  of  coffee  berries,  twenty-five  coriander  seeds, 
half  a stick  of  cinnamon,  a bit  of  Seville  orange-peel,  and  a 
little  loaf-sugar,  in  a pint  of  good  cream,  for  nearly  a quarter 
of  an  hour.  In  the  mean  time,  having  beat  up  the  whites  of 
four  or  five  eggs,  strain  to  them  the  warm  liquid,  put  all  over 
the  fire,  keep  whisking  it  till  it  thickens,  and  then  pour  it 
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into  a dish,  or  separate  cups  or  glasses,  and  serve  it  up  cold, 
with  any  favourite  biscuits.  Some  prepare  an  agreeable  coffee 
cream,  by  making  a gill  of  very  strong  and  clear  coffee,  and  a 
pint  of  rich  calf  s-foot  jelly;  which  they  mix  together  while 
both  are  hot,  adding  a pint  of  good  cream  with  loaf  or  Lisbon 
sugar  to  suit  the  palate.  As  this  will  be  jelly,  though  if  should 
not  be  stiff,  it  is  as  much  entitled  to  be  called  coffee  jelly  as 
coffee  cream. 


Chocolate  Cream. 

Boil  an  ounce  of  the  best  scraped  chocolate  in  a pint  of 
lich  cream  and  a pint  of  good  milk,  with  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  loaf  sugar.  When  milled  quite  smooth,  take  it  off  the  fire; 
and,  while  it  cools,  whisk  up  the  whites  of  six  or  eight  eggs, 
pour  it  into  glasses,  take  up  the  froth  of  the  eggs  with  a spoon, 
lay  it  on  sieves,  then  put  it  in  the  glasses,  so  as  for  some  of  it 
to  rise  above  the  cream,  and  thus  serve  it  up. 

Codim  Cream. 

Pare  and  core  twenty  good  codlins ; beat  them  in  a mortar, 
with  a pint  of  cream  ; strain  it  into  a dish  ; and  put  sugar, 
bread-crumbs,  and  a glass  of  wine  to  it.  Stir  it  well. 

Ice  Creams  of  Strawberries  and  other  Fruits. 

Pick  the  stalks  from  a pottle  of  fresh  strawberries;  force 
them  through  a sieve  into  a basin  by  means  of  a wooden  spoon  ; 
add  a quarter  of  a pound  of  powdered  loaf  sugar  and  a pint  of 
cream,  and  mix  them  well  together.  Put  the  whole  into  a 
freezing  pot ; and,  covering  it  over,  set  it  in  a pail,  and  sur- 
round it  entirely  with  ice.  Strew,  on  the  ice,  plenty  of  salt, 
and  keep  turning  round  the  pot  for  about  ten  minutes ; then, 
opening  it,  scrape  it  from  the  sides,  again  cover  it  up,  and 
continue  turning  it  till  the  cream  become  like  butter.  Next 
put  it  in  the  moulds;  and  place  them  in  a pail  covered  with  ice 
and  salt,  for  considerably  more  than  half- an  hour,  till  the 
water  mounts  near  the  top  of  the  pail : then  dip  the  mould  into 
water,  turn  out  the  ice  cream  on'  a plate,  and  send  it  to  table. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  use  a very  sufficient  quantity  of  salt, 
without  which  it  will  not  fVeeze.  When  the  fresh  fruit  is  not 
to  be  had,  two  table-spobnfuls  of  strawberry  jam,  with  a pint 
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of  cream,  the  juice  of  a lemon,  and  a little  cochineal  (o  im- 
prove the  colour,  may  be  passed  through  a sieve,  frozen,  and 
served  up,  exactly  in  the  same  manner.  Raspberry,  cherry, 
currant,  and  even  bai'berry  ice  creams,  may  also  be  made  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  way,  with  obvious  proportionings  of  the 
acids  and  sugar  to  the  respective  fruits. 

Italian  Cream. 

Rub  on  a lump  of  sugar  the  rind  of  a lemon,  and  scrape  it 
off  with  a knife  into  a deep  dish,  or  china  bowl,  and  add  half 
a gill  of  brandy,  two  ounces  and  a half  of  sifted  sugar,  the 
juice  of  a lemon,  and  a pint  of  double  cream,  and  beat  it  up 
well  with  a clean  whisk— in  the  mean  time  boil  an  ounce  of 
isinglass  in  a gill  of  water  till  quite  dissolved,  strain  it  to  the 
other  ingredients,  beat  it  some  time,  and  fill  your  mould,  and 
when  cold  and  set  well,  turn  it  out  on  a dish. 

N.B.  The  above  may  be  flavoured  with  any  kind  of  liquor, 
raspberry,  strawberry,  or  other  fruits,  coloured  with  prepared 
cochineal,  and  named  to  correspond  with  the  flavour  given. 

Spinach  Cream. 

Beat  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs  with  a wooden  spoon  or  a 
whisk  ; sweeten  them  a good  deal ; and  put  to  them  a stick  of 
cinnamon,  a pint  of  rich  cream,  three  quarters  of  a pint  of  new 
milk ; stir  it  well ; then  add  a quarter  of  a pint  of  spinach- 
juice  ; set  it  over  a gentle  stove,  and  stir  it  one  way  constantly 
till  it  is  as  thick  as  a hasty  pudding.  Put  into  a custard-dish 
some  Naples  biscuits,  or  preserved  orange,  in  long  slices,  and 
pour  the  mixture  over  them.  It  is  to  be  eaten  cold;  and  is  a 
dish  either  for  supper,  or  for  a second  course. 

Pistachio  Cream. 

Blanch  four  ounces  of  pistachio  nuts ; beat  them  fine  with  a 
little  rose  water,  and  add  the  paste  to  a pint  of  cream ; sweeten  ; 
let  it  just  boil,  and  put  it  into  glasses. 

Spanish  Cream. 

Take  three  spoonfuls  of  flour  of  rice  sifted  very  fine,  the 
yolks  of  three  eggs,  three  spoonfuls  of  water,  and  two  of 
orange-flower  water.  Then  put  to  them  one  pint  of  cream, 
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and  set  it  upon  a good  fire  : keep  stirring  it  till  it  is  of  a proper 
thickness,  and  then  pour  it  into  cups. 

Steeple  Cream. 

Take  five  ounces  of  hartshorn  and  two  ounces  of  isinglass, 
and  put  them  into  a stone  bottle  ; fill  it  up  with  fair  water  to 
the  neck ; put  in  a small  quantify  of  gum-arabic  and  gum- 
dragon  ; then  tie  up  the  bottle  very  close,  and  set  it  into  a pot 
of  water,  with  hay  at  the  bottom.  When  it  has  stood  six 
hours,  take  it  out,  and  let  it  stand  an  hour  before  you  open  it ; 
then  strain  it,  and  it  will  be  a strong  jelly.  Take  a pound 
of  blanched  almonds,  beat  them  very  fine,  mix  it  with  a pint 
of  thick  cream,  and  let  it  stand  a little  ; then  strain  it  out,  and 
mix  it  with  a pound  of  jelly  ; set  it  over  the  fire  till  it  is 
scalding  hot,  and  sweeten  it  to  your  taste  with  double  refined 
sugar.  Then  take  it  off,  put  in  a little  amber,  and  pour  it 
into  small  high  gallipots.  When  it  is  cold,  turn  them,  and  lay 
cold  cream  about  them  in  heaps.  Be  careful  it  does  not  boil 
when  you  put  in  the  cream. 

Barley  Cream. 

Take  a small  quantity  of  pearl  barley,  boil  it  in  milk  and 
water  till  it  is  tender,  and  then  strain  off  the  liquor.  Put  your 
barley  into  a quart  of  cream,  and  let  it  boil  a little.  Take  the 
whites  of  five  eggs,  and  the  yolk  of  one,  and  beat  them  up 
with  a spoonful  of  fine  flour,  and  two  spoonfuls  of  orange- 
flower  water.  Then  take  the  cream  off  the  fire,  mix  in  the 
eggs  by  degrees,  and  set  it  over  the  fire  again  to  thicken. 
Sweeten  it  to  your  taste,  and  pour  it  into  basins  for  use. 

A Froth  to  set  on  Cream,  Custard,  or  Trijle,  which  looks  and 

eats  well. 

Sweeten  half  a pound  of  the  pulp  of  damsons,  or  any  other 
sort  of  scalded  fruit,  put  to  it  the  whites  of  four  eggs  beaten, 
and  beat  the  pulp  with  them  until  it  will  stand  as  high  as  you 
choose;  and  being  put  on  the  cream,  &c.  with  a spoon,  it  will 
take  any  form  ; it  should  be  rough,  to  imitate  a rock. 

Raspberry  Jam. 

After  properly  picking  any  quantity  of  ripe  raspberries, 
mash  them  fine  with  a long  Wooden  spaddle  or  spatula  ; and, 
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with  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  powdered  loaf  sugar  dis- 
solved in  halt  a pint  of  water  for  every  pound  of  raspberries,  boil 
:hem  about  half  an  hour,  stirring  the  whole  well  together,  so 
is  to  mix  them  thoroughly,  and  prevent  any  burning  at  the 
uottom.  When  the  jam  is  sufficiently  done,  put  it  up  in  a pan 
)X  pots ; sifting  a little  powdered  loaf  sugar  over  the  jam,  be- 
ore  it  be  closely  covered  up. 

Delicious  Apricot  Jam. 

Pare,  and  cut  in  halves,  ripe  but  not  over-ripe  apricots ; 
:hen,  taking  out  and  cracking  the  stones,  blanch  and  well 
i bruise  the  kerpels.  Boil  together  the  parings,  crushed  stones, 
md  skins,  in  double  the  small  proportion  of  water  which  may 
oe  required  for  boiling  the  quantity  of  fruit,  as  it  will  be 
: accessary  to  reduce  it  about  one  half  in  boiling.  This  being 
idone,  to  a pound  of  apricots  put  a gill  of  the  strained  liquor 
thus  obtained,  with  a pound  of  sifted  loaf  sugar,  and  the 
; pounded  kernels.  Set  it  over  a brisk  fire,  and  stir  the  mix- 

|r,ure  well  together  till  the  fruit  be  thoroughly  mashed,  and  the 
whole  of  a good  consistence,  but  by  no  means  very  stiff.  After 
pouring  it  off,  and  letting  it  stand  covered  till  quite  cold,  put 
tit  up  in  the  pot  or  pan,  sift  a little  sugar  over,  and  place  a 
piece  of  writing  paper  dipped  in  brandy  on  the  top ; then  close 
t up,  and  keep  it  for  use.  This  is  a most  delicious  article,  and 
full  as  salutary  and  nourishing  as  it  is  agreeable.  In  exactly 
che  same  manner  may  be  made  peach  jam,  nectarine  jam, 

: green-gage  jam,  &c.  all  of  them  admirably  delicate,  whole- 
some, and  corrective.  . 

Cherry  Jam. 

To  twelve  pounds  of  Kentish  or  duke  cherries,  when  ripe, 

■ weigh  one  pound  of  sugar ; break  the  stones  of  part,  and 
blanch  them  ; then  put  them  to  the  fruit  and  sugar,  and  boil 
aall  jjently  till  the  jam  comes  clear  from  the  pan.  Pour  it  into 
i China  plates  to  come  up  dry  to  table.  Keep  in  boxes  with 
white  paper  between. 

Currant  Jam,  Hack,  red,  or  white. 

Let  the  fruit  be  very  ripe,  pick  it  clean  from  the  stalks, 

: bruise  it,  and  to  every  pound  put  three  quarters  of  a pound  of 
loaf  sugar  ; stir  it  well,  and  boil  half  an  hour. 
lf>  3 1 
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Gooseberry  Jam. 

Cut  and  pick  out  the  seeds  of  fine  large  green  gooseberries, 
gathered  when  they  are  full  grown,  but  not  ripe.  Put  them 
into  a pan  of  water,  green  them,  and  put  them  into  a sieve  to 
drain.  Then  beat  them  in  a marble  mortar,  with  their  weight 
in  sugar.  Take  a quart  of  gooseberries,  boil  them  to  a mash 
in  a quart  of  water,  squeeze  them,  and  to  every  pint  of  liquor 
put  a pound  of  fine  loaf  sugar.  Then  boil  and  skim  it,  put  in 
your  green  gooseberries,  and  having  boiled  them  till  they  are 
very  thick,  clear,  and  of  a pretty  green,  put  them  into  glasses. 

Gooseberry  Jam  for  Tarts. 

Put  twelve  pounds  of  the  red  hairy  gooseberries,  when  ripe 
and  gathered  in  dry  weather,  into  a preserving-pan,  with  a 
pint  of  currant- juice,  drawn  as  for  jelly ; let  them  boil  pretty 
quick,  and  beat  them  with  the  spoon  ; when  they  begin  to 
break,  put  to  them  six  pounds  of  pure  white  Lisbon  sugar,  and 
simmer  slowly  to  a jam.  It  requires  long  boiling,  or  will  not 
keep  ; but  is  an  excellent  and  reasonable  thing  for  tarts  or  puffs. 
Look  at  it  in  two  or  three  days,  and  if  the  syrup  and  fruit 
separate,  the  whole  must  be  boiled  longer.  Be  careful  it  does 
not  burn  to  the  bottom. 

To  prepare  Ice  for  Iceings. 

Get  a few  pounds  of  ice,  break  it  almost  to  powder,  throw 
a large  handful  and  a half  of  salt  among  it.  You  must  pre- 
pare it  in  a part  of  the  house  where  as  little  of  the  warm  air 
comes  as  you  can  possibly  contrive.  The  ice  and  salt  being  in 
a bucket,  put  your  cream  into  an  ice-pot,  and  cover  it;  im- 
merse it  in  the  ice,  and  draw  that  round  the  pot,  so  as  to  touch 
every  possible  part.  In  a few  minutes  put  a spatula  or  spoon 
in,  and  stir  it  well,  removing  the  parts  that  ice  round  the  edges 
to  the  centre.  If  the  ice-cream,  or  water,.,  be  in  a form,  shut 
the  bottom  close,  and  move  the  whole  in  the  ice,  as  you  can- 
not use  a spoon  to  that  without  danger  of  waste.  There 
should  be  holes  in  the  bucket,  to  let  off  the  ice  as  it  thaws. 

N.B.  When  any  fluid  tends  towards  cold,  the  moving  it 
quickly  accelerates  the  cold ; and  likewise,  when  any  fluid  i? 
tending  to  heat,  stirring  it  will  facilitate  its  boiling. 
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Ice  Waters. 

Rub  some  fine  sugar  on  lemon  or  orange,  to  give  the  colour 
d flavour,  then  squeeze  the  juice  of  either  on  its  respective 
:el ; add  water  and  sugar  to  make  a fine  sherbet,  and  strain  it 
fore  it  be  put  into  the  ice-pot.  T f orange,  the  greater  pro- 
>rtion  should  be  of  the  China  juice,  and  only  a little  of 
! jville,  and  a small  bit  of  the  peel  grated  by  the  sugar. 

Strawberry  Water  Ice. 

| 

Pick  the  stalks  from  a pottle  of  strawberries,  and  pres9 
:em  through  a sieve  into  a basin.  Then  add  a pint  and  a half 
‘ water,  with  half  a pound  of  powdered  loaf  sugar;  and, 
ter  well  mixing  them,  pass  the  whole  through  a sieve,  freeze 
rich,  put  it  in  the  moulds,  and  serve  it  up.  If  ices  are  not 
tick  and  smooth  like  butter,  they  must  have  a little  syrup 

Iided,  and  be  again  frozen,  before  they  go  into  the  moulds, 
/hen  strawberries  are  not  in  season,  put  two  table- spoonfuls 
r strawberry  jam  into  the  basin  ; and  add  the  juice  of  a large 
mon,  with  a pint  and  a half  of  water,  and  a little  cochineal : 
ien,  straining  it  through  a sieve  which  will  suffer  no  seeds  to 
ass,  freeze  it,  and  serve  it  up,  in  the  usual  way.  Red,  white, 
id  black  currants,  as  well  as  raspberries,  &c.  may  be  water 

Ied  after  the  same  methods  with  the  respective  jams  or  fresh 
uits. 

Bunch  of  Grapes  Water  Ice. 

Pour  a pint  of  boiling  water  over  two  or  three  handfuls  of 
iary  or  elder  flowers,  cover  them  up  close,  and  let  them  stand 
i infuse  till  quite  cold.  Then,  draining  off  all  the  liquor, 
our  it  on  about  six  ounces  of  powdered  loaf  sugar,  and 
queeze  in  the  juice  of  two  or  three  lemons.  Strain  through  a 
eve,  freeze  it,  and  fill  with  it  the  mould,  or  shape,  of  a 
unch  of  grapes.  Cover  the  closed  mould  with  paper;  and 
;t  it  stand  at  least  an  hour  in  the  ice  and  salt  before  it  be  turn- 
d out.  Other  shapes  may  be  thus  filled,  with  ices  flavoured 
ke  the  fruits  represented. 

Brown  Bread  Ice. 

Grate  as  fine  as  possible  stale  brown  bread,  soak  a small 
•roportion  in  cream  two  or  three  hours,  sweeten  and  ice  it. 
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JELLIES,  SYLLABUBS,  AND  FLUMMERY. 

Calves’  Feet  Jelly. 


shops,  which  have  been  boiled  till  almost  all  the  gelatine  is 


two,  take  away  the  fat  from  between  the  claws,  wash  them 
well  in  lukewarm  water,  then  put  them  into  a large  stew-pan, 
and  cover  them  with  water ; when  the  liquor  boils,  skim  it  well, 
and  let  it  boil  gently  six  or  seven  hours,  that  it  may  be  reduced 
to  about  two  quarts  •;  then  strain  it  through  a sieve,  and  skim 
all  the  oily  substance  which  is  on  the  surface  of  the  liquor. 

If  you  are  not  in  a hurry,  it  is  better  to  boil  the  calves’  feet 
the  day  before  you  make  the  jelly,  as  when  the  liquor  is  cold, 
the  oily  part  being  at  the  top,  and  the  other  being  firm,  with 
pieces  of  kitchen  paper  applied  to  it,  you  may  remove  every 
particle  of  the  oily  substance,  without  wasting  any  of  the 
liquor. 

Put  the  liquor  in  a stew-pan  to  melt,  with  a pound  of 
lump  sugar,  the  peel  of  two  lemons,  the  juice  of  six,  six 
whites  of  eggs  and  shells  beat  together,  and  a bottle  of  sherry 
or  madeira;  whisk  the  whole  together  till  it  is  on  the  boil, 
then  put  it  on  the  side  of  the  stove,  and  let  it  simmer  a quarter 
of  an  hour ; strain  it  through  a jelly-bag ; what  is  strained 
first  must  be  poured  into  the  bag  again,  until  it  is  as  bright  and 
as  clear  as  rock  water  ; then  put  the  jelly  in  moulds,  to  be  cold 
and  firm ; if  the  weather  is  too  warm,  it  requires  some  ice. 
When  it  is  required  to  be  very  stiff,  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass 
may  be  added  when  the  wine  is  put  in. 

It  may  be  flavoured  by  the  juice  of  various  fruits.  Sec.  and 
spices,  &c.  and  coloured  with  saffron,  cochineal,  red  beet 
juice,  spinach  juice,  claret,  & c.  and  is  sometimes  made  writh 
cherry  brandy. 

Ten  shank  bones  of  mutton,  which  may  be  bought  for  two- 
pence halfpenny,  will  give  as  much  jelly  as  a calf’s  foot,  which 
costs  a shilling. 

Hartshorn  Jelly. 

Boil  a quarter  of  a pound  of  hartshorn  shavings  in  three 
pints  of  water,  over  a moderate  fire;  till,  on  taking  a little  of 
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it  out  to  cool,  it  hangs  on  the  spoon  as  a jelly.  Then  take  it 
off,  3train  it  while  hot  into  a saucepan,  with  half  a pint  of  old 
hock,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  powdered  loaf  sugar ; and 
( beating  up  the  whites  of  two  or  three  eggs  to  a froth,  put  it 
into  the  jelly  ; stir  the  whole  well  together,  and  pour  it  a little 
from  one  vessel  to  another,  that  it'  may  the  more  perfectly 
unite.  Let  it  now  boil  two  or  three  minutes,  and  then  put  in 
the  juice  of  one  large  lemon  or  two  small  ones  ; and,  boiling 
it  up  a minute  or  two  longer,  when  it  will  be  finely  curdled 
and  of  a pure  white  in  colour,  place,  a good  swanskin  jelly 
bag  over  a pan  or  basin,  and  run  it  through  three  or  four  times, 
till  it  looks  as  clear  as  crystal.  Put  a clean  China  basin  now 
beneath  the  bag  ; and,  having  clean  jelly  glasses  ready,  half 
fill  them  from  the  basin  as  the  jelly  once  more  runs  through  : 
then  throw  some  thin  rind  of  lemon  and  a little  Seville  orange 
peel  into  the  basin ; and,  when  the  jelly  has  all  passed  through, 
fill  up  the  rest  of  the  glasses,  and  the  jelly  will  look  of  a fine 
amber  colour.  This  is  considered  as  the  best  method,  when 
required  to  be  peculiarly  clear  and  delicate  : but  it  may  be  done 
by  merely  boiling  the  rinds  of  a lemon  and  a China  orange,  at 
first,  with  the  hartshorn  shavings  and  water ; adding  the  juice 
of  both  lemon  and  orange  when  the  drained  liquor  is  cold ; then 
boiling  the  whole  up  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar,  and 
i the  frothed  whites  of  eggs,  without  stirring ; and  straining  it 
j through  a jelly  bag  into  a pan  or  basin,  from  which  the  glasses 
are  at  once  filled  with  a spoon. 

. * 

Apple  Jelly. 

Pare,  quarter,  and  core,  any  quantity  of  the  finest  baking 
or  boiling  apples  ; and,  covering  them  well  with  water,  let 
them  boil  till  they  completely  mash.  When  the  whole  is  of  a 
good  consistence,  but  not  too  thick,  pour  it  into  a sieve,  and 
set  it  to  drain  over  a pan.  In  the  mean  time,  get  ready,  in 
another  pan,  a good  syrup,  made  by  boiling  the  rinds,  sound 
cores,  &c.  in  water ; then  straining  it,  and  boiling  up  the 
usual  quantity  of  sugar  for  making  it  sufficiently  rich.  Of 
this  syrup,  take  as  much  in  quantity  as  the  apple  juice  which 
comes  through  the  sieve  ; and,  boiling  it  up  to  a considerable 
degree  of  height,  but  not  nearly  carimel,  add  the  jelly,  and 
let  them  boil  together  about  eight  or  ten  minutes.  This  jelly 
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is  frequently  poured  hot  over  richer  fruits,  &c.  to  assist  in  pre- 
serving them ; but,  when  there  is  sugar  sifted  over,  and  bran- 
dy paper,  it  can  scarcely  ever  be  necessary.  Apple  jelly, 
which  should  itself,  like  all  other  fruit  jellies,  be  kept  covered 
in  the  same  manner,  is  a very  useful  and  most  wholesome  arti- 
cle in  all  families. 

Green  or  Red  Gooseberry  Jelly. 

The  preparation  of  gooseberry  jelly  is  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  apples,  it  being  thus  made— Boil  a quart  of  picked 
gooseberries,  either  red  or  green,  but  not  over-ripe,  in  as  much 
water,  till  they  mash  into  a tolerable  consistence : then  drain  all 
the  juice  from  them,  through  a sieve  or  flannel  jelly  bag ; and, 
having  boiled  up  as  much  common  syrup  as  there  is  of  goose- 
berry juice,  to  a height  similar  to  that  above  directed  for  the 
apple  jelly,  boil  them  together  for  about  ten  minutes,  skim- 
ming the  mixture  all  the  tirfre,  when  a fine  jelly  will  be  formed, 
which  may  be  kept  or  used  at  pleasure. 

Red,  White,  and  Black  Currant  Jellies. 

These  respectively  most  useful  family  jellies  are  all  made 
precisely  after  the  same  manner  ; only  that  some  put  a some- 
what larger,  and  others  a somewhat  less  portion  of  sugar,  to  the 
red  and  the  white  than  to  the  black  currants.  The  distinction, 
however,  is  of  no  real  consequence.  Each  may  be  made  in 
the  following  manner— Pick  from  their  stalks  any  quantity  of 
either  red,  white,  or  black  currants,  and  put  them  into  a pre- 
serving pan,  or  saucepan,  over  a good  fire  ; and  when  they  are 
mashed  completely,  without  boiling,  run  their  liquor  through 
a flannel  bag.  To  a pint  of  juice  add  nearly  a pound  of  sifted 
loaf-sugar ; and,  letting  it  boil  quick,  skim  it  clean,  and  re- 
duce it  to  a proper  stiffness.  This  is  always  easily  ascertained, 
by  putting  a small  quantity  in  a China  cup  or  saucer,  and  setting 
it  in  cold  water.  Whefi  it  is  thus  perceived  to  be  a fine  jelly, 
put  it  up  in  pots  or  glasses ; and  having  let  it  stand  at  least 
twenty-four  hours,  to  get  entirely  cold,  sift  over  it  a little  pow- 
dered sugar,  cover  thd  tdp  with  a piece  of  writing  paper  cut 
to  the  exact  size  and  dipped  in  brandy,  and  afterwards  close 
and  fill  it  up  in  the  usual  way.  Many  persons,  in  making  red- 
currant  jelly,  use  a third  part  of  white  currants.  The  uses,  as 
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well  as  the  pleasantness  of  currant  jellies,  of  the  different  sorts, 
medicinally  and  otherwise,  are  sufficiently  known. 

Rice  Jelly. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  nourishing  preparations  of: 
rice,  particularly  for  valetudinarians.  It  is  thus  made — Boil  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  rice  flour,  with  half  a pound  of  loaf- 
sugar  in  a quart  of  water,  till  the  whole  becomes  one  unifoi’m 
gelatinous  mass ; then  strain  off  the  jelly,  and  let  it  stand  to 
cool.  If,  of  this  light,  nutritious,  and  salubrious  food,  a little 
be  frequently  eaten,  it  will  be  found  very  beneficial  to  all 
weakly  and  infirm  constitutions. 

Orange  Jelly. 

Grate  the  rind  of  two  Seville  and  two  China  oranges,  and 
two  lemons;  squeeze  the  juice  of  .three  of  each,  and  strain, 
and  add  the  juice  of  a quarter  of  a pound  of  lump  sugai-,  and 
a quarter  of  a pint  of  water,  and  boil  till  it  almost  candies. 
Have  ready  a quart  of  isinglass  jelly  made  with  two  ounces ; 
put  to  it  the  syrup,  and  boil  it  once  up ; strain  off  the 
jelly,  and  let  it  stand  to  settle  before  it  is  put  into  the  mould. 

Fruit  in  Jelly. 

Put  into  a basin  half  a pint  of  clear  calf’s  feet  jelly,  and 
when  it  is  set  and  stiff,  lay  in  three  fine  peaches,  and  a bunch 
of  grapes  with  the  stalk  upwards.  Put  over  them  a few  vine 
leaves,  and  then  fill  up  your  bowl  with  jelly.  Let  it  stand  till 
the  next  day,  and  then  set  your  basin  to  the  brim  in  hot  water. 
When  you  perceive  it  gives  way  from  the  basin,  lay  your  dish 
•ver  it,  turn  your  jelly  carefully  out,  and  serve  it  to  table. 

■ 

Savoury  Jelly. 

Take  some  thin  slices  of  lean  veal  and  ham,  and  put  them 
into  a stew-pan,  with  a carrot  or  turnip,  and  two  or  three 
onions.  Cover  it,  and  let  it  sweat  on  a slow  fire  till  it  is  of  a 
deep  brown  colour.  Then  put  to  it  a quart  of  very  clear 
broth,  some  whole  pepper,  mace,  a little  isinglass,  and  salt  to 
your  palate.  Boil  it  ten  minutes,  then  strain  it,  skim  off  all 
the  fat,  and  put  to  it  the  whites  of  three  eggs.  Then  run  it 
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several  times  through  a jelly-bag  till  it  is  perfectly  clear,  and 
pour  it  into  your  glasses. 

Apple  Jelly  for  preserving  Sweetmeats. 

This  useful  article,  for  covering  rich  sweetmeats,  and  other 
purposes,  is  very  easily  made:  in  summer,  with  codlins  ; in 
autumn,  with  rennets  or  winter  pippins. — Pare,  quarter,  and 
core,  apples  of  either  description,  or  almost  any  other,  and 
put  them  into  a stew-pan  with  water  barely  sufficient  to  cover 
them.  When  the  fruit  is  boiled  to  a pap,  add  a quart  of  water, 
boil  it  half  an  hour  longer,  run  it  hot  through  a flannel  bag, 
put  it  up  in  a jar,  and  keep  it  covered  for  use.  A little  lemon 
peel  boiled  with  the  apples,  and  a pound  of  powdered  loaf- 
sugar  added  to  each  pint  of  the  pulp,  and  boiled  up,  will  make 
a very  good  apple  jelly  for  the  table,  or  to  eat  with  cream. 

Blamange  or  Blanc-Mange. 

Boil,  till  melted,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  finely  shred 
isinglass  in  a pint  of  milk.  Pound  two  ounces  of  blanched 
sweet  almonds,  and  six  or  eight  bitter  ones,  very  fine ; mix- 
ing in  a little  orange-flower  water,  and  a small  quantity  of 
mace,  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  and  sugar.  Strain  the  isinglass  and 
milk  into  the  almonds,  &c.  then  let  them  boil  up  together, 
pass  the  whole  through  a sieve,  and  fill  it  into  the  moulds  pre- 
pared to  receive  it,  whence  it  is  not  to  be  removed  till  quite 
cold.  Blamange  may  thus  be  made  in  any  shape ; and,  from 
its  nourishing  quality,  should  never  be  absent  from  a genteel 
table,  especially  where  any  of  the  family  or  visitors  have  the 
smallest  tendency  to  a decline.  Indeed,  though  so  great  a 
delicacy,  it  may  be  considered  as  a most  powerful  medicine  for 
consumptive  habits;  and  if  the  almonds,  &c.  be  reduced  or 
omitted,  it  may  be  made  with  far  less  expense  than  most  medi- 
cal preparations  can  be  procured.  Even  isinglass  alone,  boiled 
in  milk,  and  sweetened  with  a little  sugar,  if  freely  eaten  for 
a short  time,  is  found  extremely  beneficial  to  weakly  constitu- 
tions. 

Jaun  Mange. 

Take  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  isinglass  and  half  a pint  of 
water  boiled  together  till  the  isinglass  is  just  dissolved,  then  put 
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i the  rind  and  juice  of  a lemon,  half  a pint  of  mountain  wine, 
id  sugar  to  your  palate  ; after  it  is  all  boiled  together,  let  it 
and  till  almost  cold,  then  add  four  yolks  of  eggs.  Put  it 
,;ain  on  the  fire,  till  it  almost  boils:  then  strain  it  through  a 
ne  lawn  sieve,  and  keep  stirring  it  till  cold  . 


Common  Syllabub. 

Put  a pint  of  cider  and  a bottle  of  strong  beer  into  a large 
owl,  grate  in  a small  nutmeg,  and  sweeten  it  to  your  taste, 
'hen  milk  from  the  cow  as  much  milk  as  will  make  a strong 
oth.  Let  it  stand  an  hour,  and  then  strew  over  it  a few  cur- 
ints  well  washed,  picked,  and  plumed  before  the  fire;  and  it 
dll  be  fit  for  use. 

Royal  London  Syllabub. 

Put  a bottle  of  red  port,  a pint  of  Madeira,  sherry,  or  fine 
id  mountain,  and  half  a pint  of  brandy,  into  a large  bowl, 
ith  grated  nutmeg  and  plenty  of  loaf  sugar  ; then  milk  into 
at  least  two  quarts,  and  grate  over  it  some  more  nutmeg, 
food  wine  syllabub  is  commonly  made,  in  London,  with  either 
ed  or  -white  wine  alone ; it  is,  however,  sometimes  half  and 
alf.  Red  wine  is  chiefly  preferred,  on  account  of  its  agreea- 
ble colour. 


Good  and  cheap  Staffordshire  Syllabub. 

This  is  a very  pleasant,  as  well  as  a very  cheap  method  of 
laking  syllabub.  Milk  into  a bowl,  on  a quart  of  cider;  mix- 
d -with  a glass  or  two  of  good  brandy,  and  some  sugar  and 
utmeg:  or,  if  a cow  be  not  at  hand,  warm  some  good  milk, 
nd  pour  it,  from  a considerable  height,  through  the  spout  of 
tea-pot,  into  a bowl,  the  top  of  which  may  thus  be  almost 
qually  well  frothed.  In  summer,  this  is  not  a bad  beverage, 
ven  without  the  brandy  or  spice ; as  it  is  often  drank  in  many 
etired  parts  of  the  country,  some  of  them  within  thirty  miles 
f the  metropolis. 

Devonshire  Syllabub. 

In  Devonshire,  and  the  adjacent  counties  famous  for  clouted 
■r  scalded  cream,  their  richest  syllabubs  are  usually  made  in  the 
ollowing  manner— Put  a pint  of  red  port  and  a pint  of  any 
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white  wine,  in  a large  China  bowl,  with  sugar  to  palate,  and 
jnilk  it,  nearly  full ; in  about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  cover  it  with 
scalded  cream,  grate  over  it  a nutmeg,  scatter  a little  pounded 
mace  and  cinnamon,  and  give  it  a rich  sprinkling  with  those 
minute  coloured  comfits  called  nonpareils. 

Fine  whisked  or  whipped  Syllabub. 

Take  a quart  of  cream,  a pint  of  mountain  wine,  the  juice 
of  a large  lemon,  and  one  Seville  or  two  China  oranges,  with  a 
large  glass  or  more  of  brandy,  a gill  of  orange-flower  water, 
and  powdered  loaf-sugar  to  palate.  Whisk  or  whip  it  up  well  ; 
and,  as  the  froth  rises,  take  it  off  with  a spoon,  and  lay  it  on 
an  inverted  sieve  to  drain,  if  it  should  not  rise  well,  add  the 
whites  of  a couple  of  eggs.  When  sufficiently  whipped,  put  a 
few  spoonfuls  of  the  liquid  into  the  syllabub  glasses,  grate  in  a 
little  nutmeg,  and  fill  up  high  with  the  froth.  It  may  be  made 
of  colour,  either  with  a little  cochineal,  or  by  using  red  port 
wine  instead  of  mountain  ; but  this  is  seldom  done.  A com- 
mon sort,  however,  is  made  in  some  parts  of  the  country  chiefly 
with  new  milk,  cider,  orange  or  lemon  juice,  and  sugar  and 
nutmeg,  which  they  colour  either  green,  red,  or  yellow,  by 
means  of  spinach  juice,  cochineal,  or  saffron. 

Everlasting  ivhipped  Syllabub. 

Take  a quart  of  cream,  half  a pint  of  old  hock,  half  a 
pint  of  sack,  three  lemons,  and  a pound  of  double-refined 
sugar.  Having  beat  and  sifted  the  sugar,  and  put  it  to  the 
cream,  grate  off  the  yellow  rind  from  the  lemons,  and  the  rind 
of  a Seville  orange,  or  some  preserved  essence,  to  improve  the 
flavour:  add  them  also,  and  squeeze  the  juice  of  the  three 
lemons  into  the  wine,  with  a little  orange-flower  water.  These 
being  mixed  with  the  cream,  beat  the  whole  together  for  half 
an  hour  with  a whisk,  and  fill  into  the  glasses  with  a spoon. 
It  will  keep  good  a fortnight,  and  is  even  better  three  or  four 
days  old  than  when  fresh  made.  On  these  accounts,  it  is 
called  the  Everlasting  Whipped  Syllabub. 

Spanish  Syllabub. 

In  two  quarts  of  new  milk,  put  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
blanched  and  finely-beaten  almonds,  a gill  of  lemon  juice,  half 
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a gill  of  rose  water,  half  a pint  each  of  the  juices  of  straw- 
berries and  raspberries,  a pint  of  Canary  or  fine  old  mountain 
wine,  and  a pound  of  powdered  loaf-sugar;  mix  the  whole  well 
together,  and  whisk  it  up  till  it  froths  and  becomes  of  a pleas- 
ing colour,  when  it  will  be  found  very  delicious. 

Lemon  Syllabubs. 

Take  a quarter  of  a pound  of  loaf-sugar,  and  rub  upon  the 
outer  rinds  of  two  lemoms,  till  you  have  got  all  the  essence 
out  of  them:  Then  put  the  sugar  into  a pint  of  cream,  and 

the  same  quantity  of  white  wine.  Squeeze  in  the  juice  of 
both  lemons,  and  let  it  stand  for  two  hours.  Then  mill  it  with 
a chocolate  mill  to  raise  the  froth,  and  take  it  off  with  a spoon 
as  it  rises,  or  it  will  make  it  heavy.  Lay  it  upon  a hair  sieve 
to  drain,  then  fill  your  glasses  with  the  remainder,  and  lay  on 
the  froth  as  high  as  you  can.  Let  them  stand  all  night,  and 
they  will  be  fit  for  use. 

Common  Flummery. 

Good  common  flummery  is  thus  made  -Put  some  of  the  finest 
and  whitest  oatmeal  into  a broad  and  deep  pan,  cover  it  with 
water,  stir  it  well,  and  let  it  stand  twelve  hours;  then  pour  off  the 
water  clear,  and  put  on  fresh,  to  be  stirred  and  remain  the 
same  time,  and  be  in  like  manner  poured  off.  Then  stir  in  a 
little  fresh,  immediately  strain  the  oatmeal  through  a coarse 
hair  sieve,  and  boil  it  till  very  thick,  keeping  it  well  stirred 
all  the  time.  As  soon  as  it  comes  of  a proper  consistency,  pour 
it  out ; and,  when  cold,  turn  it  into  plates,  and  eat  it  with 
either  wine,  cider,  beer,  milk,  or  cream  and  sugar.  Small 
whole  oatmeal,  as  it  is  called,  or  rather  grits  once  cut,  does 
better  than  common  oatmeal ; and  a little  loaf-sugar,  dis- 
solved in  rose  or  orange-flower  water,  and  mixed  with  the  warm 
flummery  while  straining,  makes  no  unpleasant  addition. 

Dutch  Flummery. 

Boil  an  ounce  of  isinglass  in  half  a pint  of  water  till  it  is  all 
dissolved,  adding  a lemon-peel  while  it  is  boiling.  Then  beat 
up  three  yolks  of  eggs,  with  half  a pint  of  white  wine,  and 
put  this  mixture  to  the  melted  isinglass,  with  lemon  juice  and 
sugar  to  palate.  Mix  the  whole  well  together,  boil  it  up  a 
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little,  strain  it.  through  a lawn  sieve,  stir  it  till  near  cold,  and 
then  put  it  into  a melon  shape.  This  is  sometimes  called  Dutch 
blamange. 


French  Flummery. 

Beat  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass  as  fine  as  possible;  boil  it 
gently  for  about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  in  a pint  of  cream, 
carefully  stirring  it  all  the  time ; and  then,  taking  it  off  the 
fire,  sweeten  it  with  some  fine  powdered  loaf-sugar,  add  a 
very  little  rose  and  orange-flower  water,  strain  the  whole 
through  a sieve,  stir  it  till  half  cold,  and  put  it  into  a basin  or 
mould.  When  quite  cold,  turn  it  into  a dish,  and  garnish  with 
currant  jelly. 


Rice  Flummery. 

Boil  with  a pint  of  new  milk,  a bit  of  lemon  peel,  and 
cinnamon  ; mix  with  a little  cold  milk  as  much  rice-flour  as  will 
make  the  whole  of  a good  consistence,  sweeten,  and  add  a 
spoonful  of  peach-water,  or  a bitter  almond  beaten ; boil  it, 
observing  it  do  not  burn  ; pour  it  into  a shape  or  pint-basin, 
taking  out  the  spice.  When  cold,  turn  the  flummery  into  a 
dish,  and  serve  with  cream,  milk,  or  custard  round : or  put  a 
tea- cupful  of  cream  into  half  a pint  of  new  milk,  a glass  of 
white  wine,  half  a lemon  squeezed,  and  sugar. 


Solomon's  Temple  in  Flummery. 

Take  a quart  of  stiff  flummery,  and  divide  it  into  three 
parts.  Make  one  part  a pretty  thick  colour  with  a little  cochi- 
neal bruised  fine,  and  steeped  in  French  brandy.  Scrape  an 
ounce  of  chocolate  very  fine,  dissolve  it  in  a little  strong  coffee, 
and  mix  it  with  another  part  of  your  flummery,  to  make  it  a 
light  stone  colour.  The  last  part  must  be  white.  Then  wet 
your  temple-mould,  and  fit  it  in  a pot  to  stand  even.  Fill  the 
top  of  the  temple  with  red  flummery  for  the  steps,  and  the 
four  points  with  white.  Then  fill  it  up  with  chocolate  flum- 
mery, and  let  it  stand  till  the  next  day.  Then  loosen  it  round 
with  a pin,  and  shake  it  loos®  very  gently ; but  do  not  dip 
your  mould  in  warm  water,  as  that  will  take  off  the  gloss,  and 
spoil  the  colour.  When  you  turn  it  out,  stick  a small  sprig  of 
flowers  down  from  the  top  of  every  point,  which  will  not  only 
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strengthen  it,  but  give  it  a pretty  appearance.  Lay  round  it 
rock  candy  sweetmeats.  4 

A Hedgehog. 

Take  two  pounds  of  blanched  almonds  and  beat  them  well 
in  a mortar,  with  a little  canary  and  orange-flower  water  to 
keep  them  from  oiling.  Work  them  into  a stiff  paste,  and  then 
beat  in  the  yolks  of  twelve,  and  the  whites  of  seven  eggs. 
Put  to  it  a pint  of  cream,  sweeten  it  to  your  taste,  and  set  it  on 
a clear  fire-.  Keep  it  constantly  stirring  till  it  is  thick  enough 
to  make  into  the  form  of  a hedgehog.  Then  stick  it  full  of 
blanched  almonds,  slit  and  stuck  up  like  the  bristles  of  a hedge- 
hog, and  then  put  it  into  a dish.  Take  a pint  of  cream,  and 
the  yolks  of  four  eggs  beat  up,  and  sweeten  it  to  your  palate. 
Stir  the  whole  together  over  a slow  fire  till  it  is  quite  hot,  and 
then  pour  it  into  the  dish  round  the  hedgehog,  and  let  it  stand 
till  it  is  cold,  when  its  form  will  have  a pleasing  effect. 

VARIOUS  SWEET  DISHES  AND  SWEETMEATS. 

A grand  Trifle. 

The  trifle  being  generally  considered  as  an  article  to  be  pre- 
pared with  the  utmost  delicacy  of  taste  as  well  as  of  appear- 
ance, is  judged  worthy  of  particular  attention.  The  glass  in 
which  it  is  served  up  should  be  beautifully  formed  as  well  as 
cut,  and  sufficiently  large  and  elevated  to  convey  an  idea  of 
grandeur. —At  the  bottom  of  this  elegant  depository  of  light  and 
airy  delicacies,  put  a layer  of  fine  sponge  or  Savoy  biscuits; 
over  them,  another  of  ratafias ; and  a third,  of  macaroons : 
strewing,  between  each  two  layers,  and  on  the  top  of  the  last,  a 
mixture  of  blanched  and  pounded  almonds ; with  candied 
citron,  orange  peel,  and  pine -apple  chips,  cut  small,  and  a 
little  finely-beaten  mace  and  nutmeg.  Pour  half  a pint  or  more 
of  sherry,  Lisbon,  or  fine  old  mountain  wine,  over  the  cakes, 
according  to  the  quantity  which  they  may  be  found  capable  of 
imbibing  ; and,  in  the  mean  time,  prepare  a custard  to  cover 
them,  in  the  following  manner  boil  a quart  of  milk  and 
cream,  in  equal  quantities,  with  a little  lemon  peel,  some  cin- 
namon, three  leaves  of  laurel,  and  two  or  three  ounces  of 
sugar,  for  about  twenty  minutes ; and,  while  it  cools,  beat 
well  up  the  yoLks  of  six  or  eight  eggs,  and  two  spoonfuls  of 
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rice  flour.  Then,  gradually  mixing  the  milk,  a little  at  a time, 
■well  stirring  it  all  the  while,  and  afterwards  straining  it  into  a 
stew-pan  through  a hair  sieve,  place  it  over  the  fire,  and  con- 
tinue stirring  till  it  comes  to  a boil,  when  it  must  instantly  be 
taken  off,  and  be  set  to  cool.  On  its  getting  about  half  cold, 
add  half  a gill  of  French  brandy;  with  the  same  quantity  of 
noyeau,  ratafia,  or  other  delicate  liquor.  The  custard  being 
thus  made,  and  cold,  is  to  be  put  on  the  cakes;  and,  over  that, 
some  apricot  and  raspberry  jam,  with  a little  currant  jelly. 
Then,  as  a grand  covering  for  the  whole,  whisk  to  perfect  froth 
a pint  of  cream,  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  a couple  of  lumps 
of  sugar  rubbed  on  a lemon  or  Seville  orange,  and  a glass  or 
two  of  white  wine ; skimming  off  the  froth,  from  time  to  time, 
with  a pierced  spoon,  and  depositing  it  at  the  top  of  an  invert- 
ed sieve  placed  on  a dish,  to  preserve  the  drainings,  that  they 
may  be  returned  and  whipped  up.  When  the  whole  is  tho- 
roughly whipped,  heap  it  as  high  as  possible  over  the  custard, 
&c.  and,  to  crown  the  whole,  sprinkle  or  garnish  the  top 
plentifully  with  those  minute  coloured  comfits,  called  harlequin 
seeds  or  nonpareils.  This,  it  is  presumed,  will  not  fail  to  be 
considered  as  a grand  trifle.  It  is  easy,  by  retrenching,  more 
or  less,  these  articles,  to  form  a very  good  trifle,  on  this  plan, 
adapted  to  all  tastes,  circumstances,  and  occasions. 

' ' ..  fkg  . ; v " *"/  • ''  ' 

Gooseberry  or  Apple  Trifle. 

Scald  such  a quantity  of  either  of  these  fruits,  as,  when 
pulped  through  a sieve,  will  make  a thick  layer  at  ( the 
bottom  of  your  dish:  if  of  apples,  mix  the  rind  of  half  a 
lemon  grated  fine ; and  to  both  as  much  sugar  as  will  be 
pleasant. 

Mix  half  a pint  of  milk,  half  a pint  of  cream,  and  the 
yolk  of  an  egg  ; give  it  a scald  over  the  fire,  and  stir  it  all  the 
time  ; do  not  let  it  boil ; add  a little  sugar  only,  and  let  it  grow 
cold.  Lay  it  over  the  apples  with  a spoon;  and  then  put  on  it 
a whip  made  the  day  before,  as  for  other  trifle. 

Devonshire  Junket. 

This  Devonshire  dish,  which  is  little  else  than  curds  and 
whey,  enriched  with  the  favourite  scalded  cream,  is  thus  made 
Put  into  a bowl  any  quantity  of  new  milk  warm  as  from  the 
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coWj  and  turn  it  with  rennet ; then  add  some  scalded  cream, 
with  sugar  and  pounded  cinnamon  on  the  top,  and  serve  it  up 
without  breaking  or  disturbing  the  curd.  It  is,  also,  some- 
times sprinkled  over  with  small  harlequin  comfits. 

Snow  Balls. 

Pare  as  many  apples  as  you  wish  to  have  snow-balls ; and, 
scooping  out  the  cores,  put  a little  very  finely-shred  lemon 
rind,  about  half  a clove,  or  a morsel  of  cinnamon  or  mace, 
and  a bit  of  sugar,  in  the  place.  Then,  having  washed  with 
water,  and  soaked  in  milk,  rice  sufficient  to  cover  them,  put  into 
as  many  thin  cloths  as  there  are  apples,  enough  rice  completely 
to  surround  each,  tie  them  all  up  separately,  and  set  them  over 
the  fire  in  a pot  of  cold  water.  They  will  require  to  be  kept 
boiling  somewhat  more  than  an  hour ; and  must  be  gently 
turned  into  the  dish,  to  prevent  breaking  the  rice,  when  they 
will  appear  literally  as  white  as  snow.  They  may  be  served  up 
with  a good  quantity  of  very  sweet  sauce,  composed  of  sugar 
aud  butter,  a little  grated  nutmeg,  beaten  cinnamon,  and  a 
glass  of  white  wine  ; or  with  plenty  of  sugar  and  melted  butter 
only.  These  snow  balls  have  a very  pretty  appearance  at  table, 
and  may  be  made  extremely  cheap. 

Caraway  Comfits. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  making  of  comfits,  a confectioner’s 
copper  preserving-pan  should  be  provided,  with  two  handles, 
and  proper  rings  or  pieces  of  iron  at  each  side,  for  the  admis- 
sion of  hooks  fastened  at  the  ends  of  a cord.  This  cord,  or 
rope,  being  put  round  a pulley  fixed  to  a beam,  and  the  hooks 
thus  connected  with  the  pan,  it  swings  at  the  slightest  touch, 
and  enables  the  operation  to  be  more  readily  performed.  With 
a little  management,  however,  such  shifts  may  be  made,  with 
other  culinary  vessels,  as  will  nearly  as  well  answer  the  pur- 
pose. The  pan,  then,  being  in  readiness,  and  the  caraway 
seeds  cleansed  or  sifted,  so  as  to  be  entirely  free  from  dust, 
some  common  syrup  must  be  boiled  in  a sauce-pan,  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour ; and  then  have  the  finest  white  starch, 
just  dissolved  or  softened  in  cold  water,  mixed  with  it.  In  the 
mean  time,  some  gum  arabic,  dissolved  likewise  in  water,  must 
be  made  slightly  warm  in  another  sauce-pan ; and  the  pan, 
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slung  as  described,  or  as  nearly  similar  as  can  be  contrived,  is 
to  have  a charcoal  fire  beneath  it,  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a 
large  tub,  so  as  to  receive  but  a gentle-  heat.  When  all  is 
ready,  and  the  bottom  of  the  swinging-pan  just  warm, 
the  caraway  seeds  are  to  be  put  in,  a ladleful  of  the  gum 
water  immediately  added,  and  the  seeds  briskly  stirred  and 
rubbed  with  the  hands  till  they  feel  dry;  a ladleful  of 
the  starch  syrup  is  then  to  be  thrown  in,  and  stirred  in  the 
same  manner  till  dry;  This  process  must  be  more  or  less  re- 
peated, according  to  the  size  or  goodness  of  the  comfits;  and, 
indeed,  the  proportions  of  sugar  and  starch  will  be  governed 
by  these  objects.  In  very  common  comfits,  there  is  scarcely 
any  sugar  in  the  first  coatings,  and  not  much  in  the  last;  the 
best  comfits,  on  the  contrary,  have  but  little  starch  even  at 
first,  and  the  syrup  is  boiled  higher  for  the  last  coats.  The 
gum  only  may  be  used  for  three  or  four  coatings,  and  then  the 
Starch  and  sugar.  After  seven  or  eight  coatings  and  dryings, 
they  are  to  be  set  in  the  stove;  and,  next  day,  undergo  alike 
process.  This  is  to  be  daily  pursued,  till  they  are  of  the  re- 
quisite size  ; which,  for  the  largest  and  best  sorts,  is  some- 
times repeated  five  or  six  successive  days,  but  the  common 
caraway  comfits  may  easily  be  finished  at  once. 

Scotch  Comfits. 

These,  which  may  be  considered  as  among  the  largest  and 
best  sorts  of  caraway  comfits,  must  not  only  be  gradually  and 
well  coated  with  rich  syrup,  but  should  have  a quantity  of  rose 
or  orange-flower  water  introduced  both  with  the  starch  and  gum 
solutions. 

Cardamom  Comfits,  commonly  called  Sugar  Plums. 

Pick  out  all  the  clean  seeds  from  the  husks,  in  which  they 
are  commonly  bought  at  the  druggist’s  shops,  after  breaking 
the  skins  by  a slight  heat  in  the  oven,  or  over  a stove ; then 
put  them  in  the  swinging  pan,  as  prepared  for  caraway  com- 
fits, and  proceed  in  the  same  way.  These  are  usually  done  with 
much  starch,  and  very  little  sugar.  The  form  of  the  seed 
makes  these  round,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  caraway 
renders  the  others  oblong. 
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Barley  Sugar. 

Put  some  common  or  clarified  syrup  into  a sauce-pan  with  a 
spout,  such  as  for  melting  butter,  if  little  is  wanting  to  be 
made,  and  boil  it  till  it  comes  to  what  is  called  carimel,  care- 
fully taking  off  whatever  scum  may  arise ; and,  having  pre- 
pared a marble  stone,  either  with  butter  or  oil,  just  sufficiently 
to  prevent  sticking,  pour  the  syrup  gently  along  the  marble, 
in  long  sticks  of  whatever  thickness  may  be  desired ; twist  it, 
while  hot,  at  each  end,  and  let  it  remain  till  cold,  when  it  will 
be  fit  for  immediate  use.  The  rasped  rind  of  lemon,  boiled 
up  in  the  syrup,  gives  a very  agreeable  flavour  to  barley -sugar ; 
and,  indeed,  the  best  is  commonly  so  prepared. 

Barley  Sugar  Drops. 

These  are  to  be  made  as  the  last  receipt.  Have  ready,  by 
the  time  the  sugar  is  boiled  sufficiently,  a large  sheet  of  paper, 
with  a smooth  layer  of  sifted  loaf-sugar  on  it ; — put  the  boiled 
sugar  into  a ladle  that  has  a fine  lip: — pour  it  out,  in  drops 
not  larger  than  a shilling,  on  to  the  sifted  sugar ; when  cold, 
fold  them  up  separately  in  white  paper. 

N.B.  Some  use  an  oiled  marble  slab  instead  of  the  sifted 
sugar. 

Ginger  Drops. 

These  drops  may  be  made  in  the  following  easy  manner  : — 
Beat  in  a marble  mortar  an  ounce  of  the  best  candied  oranse- 

O 

peel,  with  a little  loaf-sugar,  and,  when  it  becomes  a smooth 
paste,  add  half  a pound  of  loaf-sugar,  and  half  an  ounce  of  the 
best  powdered  ginger.  Then,  with  a little  water  to  dissolve 
the  sugar,  boil  the  whole  to  a candy,  and  drop  it  off  from 
the  point  of  a knife  on  writing  paper,  in  small  round  drops 
about  the  size  of  a silver  two-pence.  When  quite  cold,  they 
will  come  off  the  paper,  and  are  to  be  kept  in  papered  boxes. 
Among  other  good  qualities  of  ginger,  it  is  said  to  be  beneficial 
in  dimness  of  sight. 

Peppermint  Drops. 

The  best  peppermint-drops  are  made  by  sifting  finely- 
powdered  loaf-sugar  into  lemon  juice  sufficient  to  make  it  of  a 
16  3 l 
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proper  consistence ; then,  gently  drying  it  over  the  fire  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  stirring  in  about  fifteen  drops  of  oil  of  pep- 
permint for  each  ounce  of  sugar,  dropping  them  from  the  point 
of  a knife,  like  the  ginger-drops  in  the  preceding  article. 
Some,  instead  of  using  lemon-juice,  or  any  heat,  merelj’  mix 
up  the  sugar  and  oil  of  peppermint  with  the  whites  of  eggs  ; 
beating  the  whole  well  together,  dropping  it  on  white  paper, 
and  drying  the  drops  gradually  at  a distance  from  the  fire. 

Lemon  Drops. 

Grate  three  large  lemons,  with  a large  piece  of  double- 
refined  sugar ; then  scrape  the  sugar  into  a plate,  add  half  a 
tea-spoonful  of  flour,  mix  well,  and  beat  it  into  a light  paste 
with  the  white  of  an  egg.  Drop  it  upon  a white  paper,  and 
put  them  into  a moderate  oven  on  a tin  plate. 

Ratafia  Drops. 

Blanch  and  beat  in  a mortar  four  ounces  of  bitter,  and  two 
ounces  of  sweet  almonds,  with  a little  of  a pound  of  sugar 
sifted,  and  add  the  remainder  of  the  sugar,  and  the  whites  of 
two  eggs,  making  a paste ; of  which  put  little  balls,  the  size 
of  a nutmeg,  on  wafer-paper,  and  bake  gently  on  tin  plates. 

Excellent  Gooseberry  Fool. 

Put  a quart  of  green  gooseberries  into  a stone  jar,  with  a 
little  Lisbon  or  powdered  loaf-sugar,  and  a gill  of  water ; 
place  the  jar  on  a warm  stove,  or  in  a sauce-pan  of  water 
over  the  fire.  When  the  fruit  is  quite  tender,  press  it  through 
a colander  or  a hair  sieve ; and,  adding  sufficient  sugar,  let  it 
remain  till  it  gets  cold.  In  the  mean  time,  put  a pint  of  cream 
or  new  milk  into  a stew-pan,  with  a little  rind  of  lemon,  half 
a dozen  cloves,  a stick  of  cinnamon,  a small  pinch  each  of 
coriander  and  angelica  seeds,  and  some  sugar ; and  beat  the 
yolks  of  four  eggs  with  a little  flour  and  water,  strain  to  them 
the  milk,  whisk  it  well  over  a fire  to  prevent  curdling,  and 
before  it  begins  to  boil  set  the  pan  which  contains  it  in  cold 
water,  stir  the  cream  well  for  two  or  three  minutes,  and  let  it 
stand  to  cool.  When  this  also  is  quite  cold,  mix  the  gooseber- 
ries and  prepared  cream  gradually  together ; and,  adding  a 
little  grated  nutmeg,  with  more  sugar  if  necessary,  serve  it  up. 
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A very  good  gooseberry  fool  may  be  made  by  simply  prepai  ing 
and  pulping  the  gooseberries  as  before  ; and  then  beating  up 
the  yolk  of  an  egg  with  a little  sugar  and  grated  nutmeg, 
stirred  gently  into  a quart  of  boiled  milk,  over  a slow  fire,  till 
it  begins  to  simmer,  taking  it  off,  adding  the  gooseberries  by 
degrees,  and  serving  it  up  when  cold.  A sort  of  gooseberry 
fool,  made  by  merely  scalding  gooseberries  in  water  mixed  with 
treacle,  and  leaving  them  Avhole  in  the  syrup,  is  commonly 
sold,  during  the  season,  in  the  streets  of  London  ; which  is 
much  relished  by  children,  and  by  no  means  either  unwhole- 
some or  unpalatable,  when  neatly  and  fairly  prepared. 

Apple  Fool. 

Stew  apples  as  directed  for  gooseberries,  and  then  peel  and 
pulp  them.  Prepare  the  milk,  & c.  and  mix  as  before. 

Orange  Fool. 

Mix  the  juice  of  three  Seville  oranges,  three  eggs  well 
beaten,  and  a pint  of  cream,  a little  nutmeg  and  cinnamon, 
and  sweeten  to  your  taste,  Set  the  whole  over  a slow  fire,  and 
stir  it  till  it  becomes  as  thick  as  good  melted  butter,  but  it  must 
not  be  boiled  ; then  pour  it  into  a dish  for  eating  cold. 

Red  and  White  Burnt  Almonds  or  Prawlongs. 

What,  in  England,  we  call  simply  burnt  almonds,  though 
covered  with  coatings  of  sugar,  the  French  distinguish  by  the 
appellation  of  amandes  a-la-praline;  from  whence  has  arisen 
the  name  of  prawlings,  or  prawlongs,  as  most  other  articles  of 
this  sort  are  denominated  by  our  confectioners.  Burnt  almonds, 
or  rather  almond  prawlongs,  are  thus  prepared — Sift  the  dust 
from  some  of  the  best  Jordan  almonds  ; and  rub  them  well  in  a 
cloth,  to  clean  them  properly,  though  they  are  not  to  be  scalded 
or  blanched  ; then  put  them  into  a preserving-pan,  or  stew-pan, 
either  with  some  syrup,  or  their  weight  in  sugar,  and  a little 
water.  Keep  them  on  the  fire,  continually  stirring  them  till 
they  crackle  and  fly  about,  and  the  sugar  begins  to  colour; 
then,  taking  them  off,  stir  them  gently  about  to  collect  the 
sugar,  put  them  on  a sieve,  separate  from  each  other  those 
which  stick  together,  and  leave  them  about  two  hours  to  dry 
in  the  stove,  the  sub,  or  any  moderate  heat.  After  this,  as 
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they  should  always  have  two  coats  of  sugar,  prepare  another 
pan  of  boiling  syrup,  put  them  in  again,  and  give  a second 
coating  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first  This  mode  produces 
them  white  ; but,  in  order  to  make  red  burnt  almonds,  or  red 
almond  prawlongs,  mix  about  a tea-cupful  of  water  with  suffi- 
cient cochineal  to  produce  a good  red;  and  putting  in  half  of 
it  with  the  first  boiling  syrup,  and  the  other  half,  adding  a 
little  more  cochineal,  with  that  for  the  last  coating,  they  will  be 
of  a beautiful  and  lively  rosaceous  or  deep  crimson  colour. 

Pistachio  and  Filbert  Prawlongs , S)'C.  Red  and  White. 

Pistachio  prawlongs,  both  red  and  white,  are  made  with 
pistachio  nut  kernels,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  red 
and  white  burnt  almonds  or  prawlongs.  Filbert  prawlongs, 
though  so  called,  are  seldom  made  with  any  thing  but  Barce- 
lona nuts,  the  kernels  of  which  are  roasted  on  tin  or  copper 
sheets,  &c.  in  an  oven  : after  which,  they  are  treated  in  all 
respects  the  same,  for  both  colours,  as  the  other  prawlongs. 
Filberts,  of  course,  or  even  our  own  hazel  nuts,  might  easily 
be  done  in  the  like  manner. 

Orange  and  Lemon  Prawlongs. 

Cut  away  all  the  white  from  either  lemons,  or  Seville  or  China 
oranges,  the  process'  being  precisely  the  same  for  each,  and  cut 
them  into  regular  pieces  of  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
in  length,  and  the  eighth  part  of  an  inch  in  width  ; and,  having 
a proper  quantity  of  syrup  boiled  nearly  to  carimel  height,  stir 
in  the  bits  of  peel,  keeping  them  as  much  as  possible  separate, 
with  a long  wooden  spoon,  off  the  fire,  till  they  become  quite 
cold.  Shake  them  in  a large  sieve,  to  drain  through  any 
sugar  which  may  not  adhere,  and  keep  them  dry  in  papered 
boxes.  Orange-flowers,  and  many  other  articles,  may  be 
managed  in  a similar  way. 

White-Sugared  Almonds. 

These  almonds  differ  from  the  prawlongs,  in  being  blanch- 
ed before  they  are  coated ; they  are  put  into  the  boiling 
syrup  for  a moment  only  before  the  sugar  begins  to  change  its 
colour,  and  stirred  continually  as  long  as  it  sticks  to  the  pan. 
Should  it  cool  too  soon,  it  may  be  again  put  on  the  fire,  and 
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have  the  almonds  rolled  in  it  as  before.  Sugared  almonds  are 
seldom  coloured  ; but  it  is  easily  effected,  in  the  same  manner 
as  prawlongs,  comfits,  &c.  Nuts,  or  filberts,  may  also  be 
sugared  after  the  above  method,  being  first  blanched. 

Raspberry  Postilla,  an  elegant  Confection  made  in  Russia. 

This  sort  of  confection,  called  in  Russia  postilla,  or  postil- 
lar,  is  extremely  delicate,  and  there  most  highly  esteemed. 
Hitherto,  like  numerous  other  articles  in  this  collection,  it  has 
been  quite  unknown  in  England.  It  is,  however,  made  by  a 
very  simple  process,  in  the  following  manner — Put  raspberries 
in  an  earthen  baking-pan  or  pot,  and  let  it  stand  all  night  in  a 
moderately -heated  oven.  Mash  the  fruit  next  day,  press  it 
through  a sieve,  add  about  a quarter  of  the  quantity  of  honey, 
and  set  it  in  the  oven  for  another  night. 

Apple  Postilla. 

Bake  codlins,  or  any  other  sour  apples,  but  without  burn- 
ing them ; pulp  them  through  a sieve  into  a bowl  or  pan, 
and  beat  them  with  a wooden  spaddle  for  four  hours ; then, 
adding  as  much  honey  as  will  sufficiently  sweeten  the  quantity 
of  fruit,  beat  it  at  least  four  hours  longer  : it  is  reckoned,  the 
longer  beaten  the  better.  Pour  on  a cloth  spread  over  a tray, 
a thin  layer  of  the  mixture  ; and  bake  it  in  a slow  oven,  with 
bits  of  wood  placed  beneath  the  tray.  Tf  found,  on  taking  it 
out,  to  be  not  enough  baked  on  one  side,  set  it  again  in  the 
oven  ; and  when  quite  done,  turn  it,  place  on  it  a fresh  layer 
of  the  mixture,  and  proceed  with  it  in  the  like  manner  till  the 
whole  be  properly  baked.  Apple  postilla  is  also  made  by  peel- 
ing the  apples  and  taking  out  the  cores  after  they  are  baked, 
mixing  sugar  to  palate,  and  beating  it  up  with  a wooden  spoon 
or  spaddle  till  all  is  of  a froth;  then  putting  it  into  trays,  and 
baking  it  for  two  hours  in  an  oven  moderately  hot.  After 
which,  another  layer  of  the  beaten  apples  is  added,  and 
powdered  loaf-sugar  spread  over.  It  may  be  either  in  thick  or 
thin  pieces.  Sometimes,  a still  finer  sort  is  made,  by  beating 
yolks  of  eggs  to  a froth,  and  then  mixing  it  with  the  apple 
juice.  The  grand  point,  in  these  Russian  preparations,  is  that 
of  long  perseverance  in  whipping  or  beating  up  the  fruits,  &c. 
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Frosted  Codlins  and  Cream. 

* 

Boil  gently  some  fine  large  codlins  in  spring  water,  with  a 
very  little  roche  alum ; and  when  they  become  somewhat  more 
than  half  done,  peel  off  their  outside  skin,  rub  them  over  with 
oiled  butter,  and  sift  fine  loaf-sugar  plentifully  over  them. 
Place  them  on  a tin  plate  ; let  it  stand  in  a slow  oven  till  the 
sugar  on  the  codlins  has  a frost-like  sparkling  appearance  ; and 
serve  them  up  when  cold,  surrounded  with  finely  perfumed  tart 
cream.  If  a dozen  or  more  codlins  thus  prepared  are  put  into 
a trifle  glass,  having  a flower  or  other  pleasing  ornament  stuck 
on  the  top  of  each  codlin,  they  form  a very  elegant  as  well  as 
excellent  dish  for  the  most  fashionable  tables. 

Curds  and  Cream. 

Put  three  or  four  pints  of  milk  into  a pan  a little  warm, 
and  then  add  rermet  or  gallino.  When  the  curd  is  come,  lade 
it  with  a saucer  into  an  earthen  shape,  perforated,  of  any  form 
you  please.  Fill  it  up  as  the  whey  drains  off,  without  break- 
ing or  pressing  the  curd.  If  turned  only  two  hours  before 
wanted,  it  is  very  light ; but  those  who  like  it  harder,  may 
have  it  so,  by  making  it  earlier,  and  squeezing  it.  Cream, 
milk,  or  a whip  of  cream,  sugar,  wine,  and  lemon,  to  be  put 
in  the  dish,  or  into  a glass  bowl,  to  serve  with  the  curd. 

A Curd  Star. 

Set  a quart  of  new  milk  upon  the  fire  with  two  or  three 
blades  of  mace ; and  when  ready  to  boil,  put  to  it  the  yolks 
and  whites  of  nine  eggs  well  beaten,  and  as  much  salt  as  will 
lie  upon  a small  knife’s  point.  Let  it  boil  till  the  whey  is  clear ; 
then  drain  it  in  a thin  cloth,  or  hair  sieve;  season  it  with 
sugar,  and  a little  cinnamon,  rose-water,  orange-flower  water, 
or  white  wine,  to  your  taste ; and  put  into  a star  form,  or 
any  other.  Let  it  stand  some  hours  before  you  turn  it  into  a 
dish ; then  put  round  it  thick  cream  or  custard. 

Lent  Potatoes. 

Beat  three  or  four  ounces  of  almonds,  and  three  or  four  bit- 
ter, when  blanched,  putting  a little  orange-flower  water  to 
prevent  oiling ; add  eight  ounces  of  butter,  four  eggs  well 
beaten  and  strained,  half  a glass  of  raisin  wine,  and  sugar  to 
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your  taste.  Beat  all  well  till  quite  smooth,  and  grate  in  three 
Savoy  biscuits.  Make  balls  of  the  above  with  a little  flour, 
the  size  of  a chesnut ; throw  them  into  a stew-pan  of  boiling 
lard,  and  boil  them  of  a beautiful  yellow  brown.  Drain  them 
on  a sieve. 

Serve  sweet  sauce  in  a boat,  to  eat  with  them. 

To  scald  Codlins. 

Wrap  each  in  a vine-leaf,  and  pack  them  close  in  a nice 
sauce-pan  ; and  when  full,  pour  as  much  water  as  will  cover 
them.  Set  it  over  a gentle  fire,  and  let  them  simmer  slowly 
till  done  enough  to  take  the  thin  skin  off  when  cold.  Place 
them  in  a dish,  with,  or  without  milk,  cream,  or  custard;  if 
the  latter,  there  should  be  no  ratafia.  Dust  fine  sugar  over  the 
apples. 

Stewed  Golden  Pippins. 

Scoop  out  the  core,  pare  them  very  thin,  and  as  you  do  it, 
throw  them  in  water.  For  every  pound  of  fruit,  make  half  a 
pound  of  single-refined  sugar  into  syrup,  with  a pint  of  water  ; 
when  skimmed,  put  the  pippins  in,  and  stew  till  clear ; then 
grate  lemon  over,  and  serve  in  the  syrup.  Be  careful  not 
to  let  them  break. 

They  are  an  elegant  and  good  dish  for  a corner  or  dessert. 

Black  Caps. 

The  best  black  caps  are  made  in  the  following  manner — 
Take  the  finest  and  largest  baking  or  boiling  apples  ; and  cut- 
ting them  in  two,  but  without  paring  them,  extract  the  cores : 
then  pound  together  a few  cloves,  with  loaf-sugar  and  grated 
lemon-peel,  and  fill  up  the  space  which  the  core  has  occupied 
with  this  mixture  : lay  each  half,  thus  closely  stuffed,  with  the 
flat  part  downward,  in  a baking-dish  ; add  some  water,  in 
which  cinnamon  and  sugar  have  been  for  a long  time  boiled 
together  ; set  them  in  a moderate  oven,  taking  care  not  to  bake 
too  much;  and,  when  done,  and  cold,  serve  them  up  with 
their  own  liquor  poured  over  them,  and  caraway  comfits  in 
small  saucers.  They  are  sometimes  dressed  in  a stew-pan 
closely  covered  up,  over  a slow  fire,  instead  of  in  an  oven ; the 
tops  being  afterwards  blacked  with  a salamander : they  are. 
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also,  often  served  up  with  the  comfits,  which  are  considered  as 
an  old-fashioned  accompaniment.  We  are  of  opinion,  however, 
that  they  have  been  too  inconsiderately  discarded,  and  had 
better  be  again  taken  into  favour. 

Stewed  Pears. 

Pare  and  halve,  or  quarter,  large  pears,  according  to  their 
size ; throw  them  into  water,  as  the  skin  is  taken  off,  before 
they  are  divided,  to  prevent  their  turning  black.  Pack  them 
round  a block-tin  stew-pan,  and  sprinkle  as  much  sugar  over 
as  will  make  them  pretty  sweet,  and  add  lemon-peel,  a clove 
or  two,  and  some  allspice  cracked  ; just  cover  them  with  wrater, 
and  put  in  some  red  liquor.  Cover  them  close,  and  stew 
three  or  four  hours ; when  tender,  take  them  out,  and  pour 
the  liquor  from  them. 

Baked  Pears. 

These  need  not  be  of  a fine  sort ; but  some  taste  better  than 
others,  and  often  those  that  are  least  fit  to  eat  raw.  Wipe,  but 
do  not  pare,  and  lay  them  on  tin-plates,  and  bake  them  in  a 
slow  oven.  When  enough  to  bear  it,  flatten  them  with  a silver 
spoon.  When  done  through,  put  them  on  a dish.  They 
should  be  baked  three  or  four  times,  and  very  gen  tly. 

Wine  Roll. 

Soak  a penny  French  roll  in  raisin  wine  till  it  will  hold  no 
more  ; put  it  in  the  dish,  and  pour  round  it  a custard,  or  cream, 
sugai-,  and  lemon-juice.  Just  before  it  is  served,  sprinkle  over 
it  some  nonpareil  comfits  ; or  stick  a few  blanched  slit  almonds 
into  it. 

Sponge  biscuits  may  be  used  instead  of  the  roll. 

Biscuits  of  Fruit. 

To  the  pulp  of  any  scalded  fruit,  put  an  equal  weight  of 
sugar  sifted,  beat  it  two  hours,  then  put  it  into  little  white 
paper  forms,  dry  in  a cool  oven,  turn  the  next  day,  and  in 
two  or  three  days  box  them. 
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PRESERVES. 

Preserved  Peaches,  Apricots,  Nectarines,  Plums,  Morelia 
Cherries,  fyc.  in  Brandi/. 

Having  procured  the  peaches,  apricots,  nectarines,  or 
plums,  intended  to  be  preserved  in  brandy,  which  should  be 
quite  free  from  spots,  and  not  too  ripe,  cover  them  over  with 
paper,  and  put  them  in  a vessel  over  a slow  fire  ; when  they 
have  simmered  till  they  are  become  soft,  take  them  out,  put 
them  in  cloths  four  or  five  times  double,  and  cover  them  close- 
ly up.  In  the  mean  time,  being  prepared  with  a proper  quan- 
tity of  French  brandy,  which  should  be  uncoloured,  if  it  can 
be  so  obtained,  and  having  five  ounces  of  powdered  loaf-sugar 
dissolved  in  every  pint,  put  the  fruit  into  glasses,  fill  them  up 
with  the  brandy  and  sugar,  and  close  them  up  with  bladder  and 
leather  covex-ings.  The  smaller  fruits,  such  as  Morelia  chei*ries, 
&c.  are  not  to  be  boiled,  but  put  in  either  fresh  from  the  tree, 
or  as  pi’eserved  wet  with  sugar.  As  the  fruits  imbibe  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  liquor,  fresh  brandy  and  sugar  must  be 
frequently  added  to  keep  the  glasses  filled  up. 

Curious  and  simple  manner  of  keeping  Apricots,  Peaches,  Nec- 
tarines, Plums,  Sfc.  and  even  Figs,  fresh  all  the  Year. 
Beat  well  up  together  equal  quantities  of  honey  and  com- 
mon -water,  pour  it  into  an  earthen  vessel,  put  in  the  fruits  all 
freshly  gathered,  and  cover  them  up  quite  close.  When  any 
of  the  fruit  is  taken  out,  wash  it  in  cold  water,  and  it  is  fit  for 
immediate  use. 

Wet  Sugar-preserved  Fruits  in  Brandy. 

Take  preserved  Mogul  plums,  green  gages,  grapes,  or  any 
other  fruits  which  have  been  preserved  wet  in  sugar  ; and  after 
draining  the  syrup  from  them,  put  them  in  the  glasses,  and 
fill  them  up  with  brandy  in  which  sugar,  after  the  rate  of  three 
ounces  for  every  pint,  has  been  previously  dissolved : then  keep 
them  closely  covered  up,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other 
brandy  fruits. 

Manner  of  preserving  the  delicious  dried  Pears  of  Rheims. 

By  this  admirable  method  the  richest  and  most  perishable 
pears  may  be  preserved  for  as  long  a time  as  those  which  in 
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their  natural  state  are  called  the  best  keepers,  but  which  are 
commonly  hard  and  austere.  Though  our  pears,  in  general, 
do  not  equal  those  of  France,  we  have  some  which  are  truly 
excellent ; and  if  the  best  were  preserved  in  the  following 
manner,  they  might  fall  very  little  short,  perhaps,  even  of  the 
famous  dried  pears  of  Rlieims  itself,  and  would  keep  any  length 
of  time.  Peel  the  pears,  cut  the  stalks  short,  throw  them  into 
cold  water,  and  boil  them  till  they  feel  soft  to  the  finger  ; then 
take  them  out  with  a skimmer,  and  put  them  again  into  cold 
water.  When  they  have  been  taken  oat  and  drained,  to  half 
a hundred  of  pears  put  a pound  of  loaf-sugar  dissolved  in  two 
quarts  of  water,  and  let  them  soak  a couple  of  hours.  Then 
place  them  on  wires,  with  their  stalks  inward  ; and  keep  them 
all  night  in  an  oven  after  the  bread  has  been  drawn,  or  a similar 
state  of  moderate  heat.  Next  day,  again  soak  the  pears  in 
the  sugar  and  water,  and  a second  night  keep  them  in  the  oven. 
This  process  must  be  repeated  four  times  ; taking  care  to  let 
them  remain  in  the  oven,  the  last  time,  till  they  are  perfectly 
dried : when,  being  kept  in  a sufficiently  dry  place,  they  will 
remain  good  for  several  years. 

Best  method  of  bottling  Gooseberries  and  other  Fruits  for 

keeping. 

The  gooseberries,  when  a little  more  than  half  grown,  must 
be  gathered  on  a fine  dry  day ; and,  being  headed  and  tailed, 
without  having  their  skins  injured,  or  receiving  any  bruises, 
are  to  be  put  into  the  proper  wide-mouthed  glass  bottles, 
shaking  them  gently  down  till  each  bottle  is  completely  full. 
Having  gently  corked  the  bottles  with  new  and  sound  corks, 
set  them  in  a moderate  oven,  let  them  remain  till  they  are  well 
heated  through,  beat  the  corks  in  tight,  cut  off  the  tops,  rosin 
them  up  close,  and  keep  them  in  a dry  and  cool  place.  Dam- 
sons, plums,  cherries,  currants.  &c.  may  be  preserved  in  the 
same  manner,  without  sugar;  but  neither  of  them  must  be 
gathered  in  damp  weather,  or  have  their  skins  at  all  broken, 
as  they  would  in  such  cases  soon  become  mouldy.  Some  bury 
the  bottles  in  the  earth  ; but  in  any  cool  and  dry  place,  they 
will  keep  good  the  whole  year. 
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Fine  Wet  and  Dry  Sweetmeat  in  the  form  of  Hops. 

After  cutting  or  splitting  in  quarters  some  of  the  finest 
green  gooseberries,  but  without  entirely  dividing  them,  and 
having  carefully  taken  out  all  their  seeds,  run  a needleful  of 
white  thread,  knotted  at  the  end,  through  the  end  of  one  of 
the  split  gooseberries:  then  string  another  gooseberry  in  the 
same  manner,  letting  part  of  it  enter  the  first ; and  so  pro- 
ceed with  others,  till  there  are  enough  to  compose  the  form  of 
fine  green  hops,  which  usually  takes  about  seven  or  eight 
gooseberries,  according  to  their  size.  A sufficient  number 
beinjj  thus  made,  and  the  thread  of  each  well  fastened  at  the 
end,  they  are  to  be  put  into  cold  water,  scalded,  and  left  about 
three  days  in  their  own  liquor,  till  they  begin  to  ferment ; when 
they  must  be  put  into  fresh  water  with  a little  sugar,  and 
again  heated,  but  by  no  means  boiled.  Being  thus  greened, 
drain  from  them  all  the  liquor,  and  place  them  regularly  in  an 
earthen  pan  ; then,  boiling  up  some  thin  syrup,  or  making  it 
with  the  last  liquor  and  a proper  quantity  of  loaf-sugar,  pour  it 
over  the  gooseberry  hops.  Boil  up  the  syrup  daily  in  this 
manner,  and  continue  to  pour  it  hot  over  them,  for  a week; 
and  then,  putting  them  up  in  an  earthen  pan  covered,  keep 
them  for  use.  They  may  be  eaten  wet  from  the  syrup  ; but 
have  a more  pleasing  appearance  when  they  are  prepared  dry 
as  follows — Drain  all  the  syrup  from  them,  place  them  on  the 
bottom  of  a wire  sieve,  dust  some  sifted  sugar  over  them 
through  a bag  or  cloth,  and  put  the  sieve  into  a stove.  Let 
them  remain  till  they  are  quite  dry,  which  will  be  in  three  or 
four  days  ; turning  them,  in  the  mean  time,  and  changing  the 
sieve  once  every  day,  Then,  lining  a box  neatly  with  paper, 
put  them  in  ; placing  a bit  of  writing-paper  over  every  layer 
of  the  fruit. 

Green  or  Red  Gooseberries  preserved  Wet. 

Scald,  but  do  not  boil,  the  finest  and  largest  picked  goose- 
berries; then  put  them  into  a pan,  and  let  them  remain  three 
days  in  their  own  liquor.  Having  now  drained  the  liquor  from 
them,  put  them  into  another  pan  with  a little  sugar,  as  describ- 
ed in  the  foregoing  article,  and  proceed  exactly  in  the  same 
manner  throughout  the  remaining  process  for  wet  preserving 
gooseberry  hops.  They  may,  also,  be  dried  in  a similar  way ; 
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but  this  is  seldom  or  never  done.  Put  them  up  in  pots  care- 
fully covered,  and  keep  them  free  from  damp.  If  red  goose- 
berries be  used,  the  colour  may  require  heightening  with  cochi- 
neal ; or,  if  amber,  with  spffron. 

Red  or  White  Currants  preserved  ivholc,  in  Bunches,  Wet  and 

Dry. 

Pick,  with  a pin,  all  the  stones  or  seeds  out  of  some  of  the 
finest  and  largest  currants  in  bunches,  with  as  little  laceration 
of  the  skin  as  possible.  Bind  half  a dozen  of  these  bunches, 
with  thread,  to  a bit  of  stick  about  two  inches  long,  and  lay 
them  on  an  inverted  sieve.  In  the  mean  time,  having  a good 
syrup  over  the  fire,  when  it  has  boiled  a quarter  of  an  hour 
put  in  a few  bunches,  not  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  the  bot- 
tom of  the  preserving-pan,  let  them  have  half  a dozen  boils, 
and  take  off  the  scum  with  stiff  paper.  Then  put  them  into 
pots,  which  must  previously  be  well  dried;  and,  where  quite 
convenient,  pour  over  the  fruit  some  apple,  or  other  jelly.  If 
wanted  to  be  afterwards  dried,  take  out  some  of  the  bunches, 
and  place  them  in  a stew-pan,  or  preserving-pan,  over  the  fire 
to  warm  ; then  draining  from  them  all  the  syrup,  lay  them  on 
a wire  sieve,  dust  some  sifted  sugar  over  them  through  a cloth, 
and  place  the  sieve  in  a stove.  The  sieve  must  be  changed, 
and  the  bunches  turned,  every  day  ; and,  when  they  have  stood 
three  or  four  days,  and  are  become  quite  dry,  they  are  td  be 
put  into  papered  boxes  like  other  dried  sweetmeats. 

Preserved  Strawberries. 

Get  the  largest  and  finest  strawberries,  fresh  gathered  in 
very  dry  weather,  and  when  there  has  been  no  rain  for  at  least 
two  preceding  days  ; leave  their  stalks  on,  and  lay  them  sepa- 
rately on  an  earthen  or  china  dish.  Having  sifted  twice  their 
weight  of  double-refined  sugar  over  them,  bruise  a few  of  the 
over-ripe  berries,  and  put  them  in  a basin,  with  their  weight  of 
sifted  sugar.  Cover  the  basin,  and  set  it  in  a stew-pan  of 
boiling  water,  till  the  juice  comes  out  and  thickens ; then  strain 
it  through  muslin  into  a preserving-pan,  boil  it  up,  skim  it 
carefully,  and  let  it  stand  to  cool.  Put  the  whole  strawberries 
into  the  syrup,  and  set  them  over  the  stove  till  they  get  a little 
warm  ; then  take  them  off  to  cool,  and  again  heat  them  a little 
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more.  This  must  be  repeated  several  times,  till  they  become 
quite  clear  : the  hottest  degree  however  must  not  amount  to  a 
boil.  If  at  Jill  likely  to  break,  they  must  instantly  be  taken 
from  the  fire  When  quite  cold,  put  them  into  pots  or  glasses; 
and,  if  intended  for  long  keeping,  pour  a little  apple  jelly  over 
them.  They  eat  deliciously,  served  with  thin  cream  in  glasses, 
either  iced  or  plain.  Strawberries  may  likewise  be  excellently 
preserved,  so  as  to  retain  their  full  flavour,  by  putting  them, 
when  fresh  gathered,  into  a gooseberry  bottle,  strewed  with 
sifted  loaf-sugar ; and  filled  up  with  Madeira,  sherry,  or  fine 
old  mountain  wine. 

Green  Gages  preserved  in  Syrup. 

Take  the  gages  when  nearly  ripe,  cut  the  stalks  about  half 
an  inch  from  the  fruit,  —put  them  into  cold  water  with  a lump 
of  alum  about  the  size  of  a walnut ; — set  them  on  a slow  fire 
till  they  come  to  a simmer.  Take  them  from  the  fire,  and  put 
them  into  cold  water; — drain,  and  pack  them  close  into  a pre- 
serving-pan, pour  over  them  enough  clarified  sugar  to  cover 
them, — simmer  them  two  or  three  minutes  ; — set  them  by  in 
an  earthen  pan  till  next  day,  when  drain  the  gages,  and  boil 
the  syrup  with  more  sugar  till  quite  thick, — put  in  the  gages 
and  simmer  them  three  minutes  more,  and  repeat  it  for  two 
days, — when  boil  clarified  sugar  to  a blow,  place  the  gages  into 
glasses,  and  pour  the  syrup  over ; and  when  cold,  tie  over  a 
bladder,  and  upon  that  a leather:  and  should  you  want  any  for 
drying,  drain  and  dry  them  on  a wire  sieve  in  a stove  or  slow 
oven. 

Apricots  or  egg  plums  may  be  done  in  the  same  way. 

Preserved  Damsons. 

Put  your  damsons  into  a skillet  over  the  fire  with  as  much 
water  as  will  cover  them.  When  they  have  boiled,  and  the 
liquor  is  pretty  strong,  strain  it  out,,  and  add  to  every  pound 
of  damsons  wiped  clean,  a pound  of  single  refined  sugar.  Put 
one  third  of  your  sugar  into  the  liquor,  set  it  over  the  fire, 
and  when  it  simmers  put  in  the  damsons.  Let  them  have  one 
good  boil,  then  take  them  off,  and  cover  them  up  close  for 
half  an  hour.  Then  set  them  on  again,  and  let  them  simmer 
over  the  fire  after  turning  them.  Then  take  them  out,  put  them 
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into  a basin,  strew  all  the  sugar  that  was  left  on  them,  and  pour 
the  hot  liquor  over  them.  Cover  them  up,  let  them  stand  till 
the  next  day,  and  then  boil  them  up  again  till  they  are  enough. 
Then  take  them  up,  and  put  them  into  pots ; boil  the  liquor 
till  it  jellies,  and  when  it  is  almost  cold,  pour  it  on  them. 
Cover  them  with  paper,  tie  them  close,  and  set  them  in  a dry 
place. 

To  keep  Oranges  or  Lemons  for  Puddings. 

When  you  squeeze  the  fruit,  throw  the  outside  in  water, 
without  the  pulp ; let  them  remain  in  the  same  a fortnight, 
adding  no  more ; boil  them  therein  till  tender,  strain  it  from 
them,  and  when  they  are  tolerably  dry,  throw  them  into  any 
jar  of  candy  you  may  have  remaining  from  old  sweetmeats ; or, 
if  you  have  none,  boil  a small  quantity  of  syrup  of  common 
loaf-sugar  and  water,  and  put  over  them ; in  a week  or  ten 
days  boil  them  gently  in  it  till  they  look  clear,  and  that  they 
may  be  covered  with  it  in  the  jar.  You  may  cut  each  half  of 
the  fruit  in  two,  and  they  will  occupy  small  space. 

To  preserve  Jarganel  Pears  most  beautifully. 

Pare  them  very  thin,  and  simmer  in  a thin  syrup  ; let  them 
lie  a day  or  two.  Make  the  syrup  richer,  and  simmer  again ; 
and  repeat  this  till  they  are  clear  ; then  drain,  and  dry  them  in 
the  sun  or  a cool  oven  a very  little  time.  They  may  be  kept  in 
syrup,  and  dried  as  wanted,  which  makes  them  more  moist  and 
rich. 

To  keep  Currants. 

The  bottles  being  perfectly  clean  and  dry,  let  the  currants 
be  cut  from  the  large  stalks  with  the  smallest  bit  of  stalk  to 
each,  that  the  fruit  not  being  wounded,  no  moisture  may  be 
among  them.  It  is  necessary  to  gather  them  when  the  weather 
is  quite  dry ; and  if  the  servant  can  be  depended  upon,  it  is 
best  to  cut  them  under  the  trees,  and  let  them  drop  gently  into 
the  bottles. 

To  keep  Gooseberries. 

Before  they  become  too  large,  let  therii  be  gathered,  and 
take  care  not  to  cut  them  in  taking  off  the  stalks  and  buds. 
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Fill  wide-mouthed  bottles ; put  the  corks  loosely  in,  and  set 
the  bottles  up  to  the  neck  in  water  in  a boiler.  When  the  fruit 
looks  scalded,  take  them  out ; and  when  perfectly  cold,  cork 
close,  and  rosin  the  top.  Dig  a trench  in  a part  of  the  garden 
least  used,  sufficiently  deep  for  all  the  bottles  to  stand,  and  let 
the  earth  be  thrown  over,  to  cover  them  a foot  and  a half. 
When  a frost  comes  on,  a little  fresh  litter  from  the  stable  will 
prevent  the  ground  from  hardening  so  that  the  fruit  cannot  be 
dug  up.  Or,  scald  as  above ; when  cold,  fill  the  bottles  with 
cold  water,  ■ cork  them,  and  keep  them  in  a damp  or  dry  place ; 
they  will  not  be  spoiled. 

To  keep  Damsons  for  Winter  Pies. 

Put  them  in  small  stone  jars,  or  wide-mouthed  bottles  ; set 
them  up  to  their  necks  in  a boiler  of  cold  water,  and  lighting  a 
fire  under,  scald  them.  Next  day,  when  perfectly  cold,  fill 
up  with  spring  water;  cover  them. 

DRYING  AND  CANDYING. 

Dried  Cherries. 

Take  large  Kentish  cherries,  not  too  ripe, — pick  off  the 
stalks,  and  take  out  the  stones  with  a quill,  cut  nearly  as  for  a 
pen  ; to  three  pounds  of  which,  take  three  pounds  or  pints  of 
clarified  sugar, — boil  it  to  the  degree  of  blown  ; — put  in  the 
cherries,  give  them  a boil,  and  set  them  by  in  an  earthen  pan 
till  next  day,  when  strain  the  syrup,— add  more  sugar,  and 
boil  it  of  a good  consistence ; put  the  cherries  in,  and  boil 
them  five  minutes,  and  set  them  by  another  day  : — repeat  the 
boiling  two  more  days,  and  when  wanted,  drain  them  some  time, 
and  lay  them  on  wire  sieves  to  dry  in  a stove,  or  nearly  cold 
oven. 


Dried  Apricots. 

Take  as  many  apricots  as  will  amount  to  about  a pound 
weight,  pare  and  stone  them,  and  then  put  them  into  a pre- 
serving-pan. Pound  and  sift  half  a pound  of  double  refined 
sugar,  strew  a little  among  them,  and  lay  the  rest  over  them. 
When  they  have  been  twenty^four  hours  in  this  state,  turn  them 
three  or  four  times  in  the  syrup,  and  then  boil  them  pretty 
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quick  till  they  look  clear.  When  they  are  cold,  take  them  out, 
and  lay  them  on  glasses.  Then  put  them  into  a stove,  and 
turn  them  the  first  day  every  half  hour,  the  second  day  every 
hour,  and  so  on  till  they  are  perfectly  dry.  Put  them  into 
boxes  covered,  and  set  them  by  for  use. 

Dried  Peaches. 

Pare  and  stone  some  of  the  finest  peaches  you  can  get  ■ 
then  put  them  into  a sauce-pan  of  boiling  water,  let  them  boil 
till  they  are  tender,  and  then  lay  them  on  a sieve  to  drain.  Put 
them  again  into  the  same  sauce-pan,  and  cover  them  with  their 
own  weight  in  sugar.  Let  them  lie  two  or  three  hours,  and 
then  boil  them  till  they  are  clear,  and  the  syrup  pretty  thick. 
Cover  them  close,  and  let  them  stand  all  night ; scald  them 
well,  and  then  take  them  off  to  cool.  When  they  are  quite 
cold,  set  them  on  again  till  they  are  thoroughly  hot,  and  con- 
tinue this  for  three  or  four  days.  Then  lay  them  on  plates, 
and  turn  them  every  day  till  they  are  quite  dry. 

Green  Gage  Plums  dried. 

Make  a thin  syrup  of  half  a pound  of  single-refined  sugar, 
skim  it  well,  slit  a pound  of  plums  down  the  seam,  and  put 
them  into  the  syrup.  Keep  them  scalding  hot  till  they  are  ten- 
der, and  take  care  they  are  well  covered  with  syrup,  or  they 
will  lose  their  colour.  Let  them  stand  all  night,  and  then  make 
a rich  syrup  thus  : To  a pound  of  double-refined  sugar  put  two 
spoonfuls  of  water,  skim  it  well,  and  boil  it  almost  to  a candy. 
When  it  is  cold,  drain  your  plums  out  of  the  first  syrup,  and. 
put  them  into  the  thick  syrup  ,•  but  be  careful  to  let  the  syrup 
cover  them.  Set  them  on  the  fire  to  scald  till  they  look  clear, 
and  then  put  them  into  a china  bowl.  When  they  have  stodd 
a week,  take  them  out,  and  lay  them  on  china  dishes. 
Then  put  them  into  a stove,  and  turn  them  once  a day  till  they 
are  dry. 

» •*  . » .•  . * * • 

Dried  Damsons. 

Gather  your  damsons  when  they  are  full  ripe,  spread  them 
on  a coarse  cloth,  and  set  them  in  a very  cool  oven.  Let  them 
stand  a day  or  two,  and  if  they  are  not  then  properly  dried, 
put  them  in  for  a day  or  two  longer.  Then  take  them  out,  lay 
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them  in  a dry  place,  and  they  will  eat  like  fresh  plums,  though 

even  in  the  midst  of  winter. 

* **  *' 

Dried  Apples. 

Put  them  in  a cool  oven  six  or  seven  times,  and  flatten  them 
by  degrees,  and  gently,  when  soft  enough  to  bear  it.  If  the 
oven  be  too  hot  they  will  waste ; and  at  first  it  should  be  very 
cool. 

The  biffin,  the  minshul  crab,  or  any  tart  apples,  are  the 
sorts  for  drying. 

To  candy  any  sort  of  Fruit. 

When  finished  in  the  syrup,  put  a layer  into  a new  sieve, 
and  dip  it  suddenly  into  hot  water,  to  take  off  the  syrup  that 
hangs  about  it ; put  it  on  a napkin  before  the  fire  to  drain,  and  , 
then  do  some  more  in  the  sieve.  Have  ready-sifted  double  re- 
fined sugar,  which  sift  over  the  fruit  on  all  sides  till  quite 
white.  Set  it  on  the  shallow  end  of  sieves  in  a lightly-warm 
oven,  and  turn  it  two  or  three  times.  It  must  not  be  cold  till 
dry.  Watch  it  carefully,  and  it  will  be  beautiful. 

Lemon  and  Orange  Peels  candied. 

Cut  your  lemons  or  oranges  long-ways,  take  out  all  the 
pulp,  and  put  the  rinds  into  a pretty  strong  salt  and  hard  water 
for  six  days.  Then  boil  them  in  a large  quantity  of  spring 
water  till  they  are  tender.  Take  them  out,  and  lay  them  on  a 
hair  sieve  to  drain.  Then  make  a thin  syrup  of  fine  loaf- 
sugar,  a pound  to  a quart  of  water.  Put  in  your  peels,  and 
boil  them  half  an  hour,  or  till  they  look  clear;  and  have  ready 
a thick  syrup,  made  of  fine  loaf-sugar,  with  as  much  water  as 
w'ill  dissolve  it.  Put  in  your  peels,  and  boil  them  over  a slow 
fire  till  you  see  the  syrup  candy  about  the  pan  and  peels. 
Then  take  them  out,  and  grate  fine  sugar  all  over  them.  Lay 
them  on  a hair  sieve  to  drain,  and  set  them  in  a stove,  or  be- 
fore the  fire  to  dry. 

* 

Orange  and  Lemon  Chips. 

Pare  quite  thin  as  many  oranges  or  lemons  as  may  be  re- 
quired, leaving  very  little  white  on  the  peel ; and,  as  the  rinds 
17  Sn 
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are  pared  off,  throw  them  into  spring  water.  Boil  them  in  this  } • 
water  till  they  are  tender ; still  pouring  in  freshwater,  as  the 
former  boils  away.  Then  make  a thin  syrup,  with  part  of  the 
water  they  were  boiled  in ; and,  when  made,  add  the  rinds, 
letting  them  just  boil  therein.  They  are  then  to  be  taken  off, 
and  suffered  to  remain  in  this  syrup  three  or  four  days  : after 
which,  they  must  be  again  boiled  in  it,  till  the  syrup  begins  to 
draw  in  threads  between  the  fingers;  when  they  must  immedi- 
ately be  taken  off  the  fire,  and  drained  in  a colander.  A few 
only  must  be  taken  out  at  a time;  because,  if  they  cool  100 
fast,  it  wdll  be  difficult  to  get  the  syrup  from  them : this,  how- 
ever, is  best  done,  by  passing  every  piece  of  peel  through  the 
fingers,  and  laying  them  all  singly  on  a wire  sieve,  with  the 
rind  uppermost.  The  sieve  may  be  set  in  a stove,  or  before 
the  fire,  if  the  weather  be  not  warm ; but,  in  summer,  the 
sun  is  sufficiently  hot  to  dry  them.  About  three  pounds  of 
sugar  will  make  syrup  enough  for  the  peels  of  twenty-five 
large  Seville  oranges. 

Candied  Ginger. 

Take  an  ounce  of  race  ginger  grated  fine,  a pound  of  loaf- 
sugar  beat  fine,  and  put  them  into  a preserving-pan  with  as 
much  water  as  will  dissolve  the  sugar.  Stir  them  well  together 
ovjer  a very  slow  fire  till  the  sugar  begins  to  boil.  Then  stir  in 
another  pound  of  sugar  beat  fine,  and  keep  stirring  it  till  it 
grows  thick.  Then  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  drop  it  in  cakes 
upon  earthen  dishes.  Set  them  in  a warm  place  to  dry,  and 
they  will  be  hard  and  brittle,  and  look  white. 

Candied  Horehound. 

Let  your  horehound  be  boiled  in  water  till  the  juice  be 
quite  extracted.  Take  your  sugar,  and'  boil  it  up  to  a feather ; 
then  add  your  juice  to  the  sugar,  and  let  it  boil  till  it  is  again 
the  same  height.  Stir  it  with  a spoou  against  the  sides  of  your 
sugar-pan,  till  it  begins  to  grow  thick ; then  pour  it  out  into  a 
paper  case  that  is  dusted  with  fine  sugar,  and  cut  it  into  squares. 
You  may  dry  the  horehound,  and  put  it  into  the  sugar  finely 
powdered  and  sifted.  *» 
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Candied  Almond  Cake , or  Gateau  Noga. 

Take  some  fine  powder  sugar,  put  it  into  your  stew-pan, 
and  stir  it  over  the  fire  till  the  sugar  is  nearly  dissolved  ; have 
ready  half  a pound  of  almonds  sliced  and  parched.  Put  them 
into  ihe  sugar  you  have  over  the  fire,  and  keep  stirring  them 
well  about  till  your  almonds  are  a nice  brown;  take  a jelly- 
mould  or  stew-pan,  oil  it  well,  and  put  your  almonds  into  it ; 
keep  them  well  up  to  the  sides,  and  when  cold,  you  may  turn 
it  out  to  cover  a burnt  cream  or  boiled  custard  ; or  it  may  be 
served  up  just  as  it  is.  Sometimes  they  are  ornamented  like 
Savoy  cakes,  and  look  very  handsome. 

Candied  Rhubarb  Calces. 

Take  an  ounce  of  rhubarb  in  powder,  an  ounce  of  fin* 
powder  ginger,  eighteen  ounces  of  sugar,  three  drops  of  oil 
of  peppermint ; boil  your  sugar  up  to  a feather,  then  mix  all 
the  ingredients,  stirring  them  till  it  begins  to  grain.  Have 
ready  a square  paper  case  sugared  with  fine  powder  sugar:  O 
when  cold  cut  them  in  square  pieces. 

p 

Apple  Marmalade. 

Scald  apples  till  they  will  pulp  from  the  core  : then  take  an 
equal  weight  of  sugar  in  large  lumps,  just  dip  them  in  water, 
and  boiling  it  till  it  can  be  well  skimmed,  and  is  a thick  syrup, 
put  to  it  the  pulp,  and  simmer  it  on  a quick  fire  a quarter  of 
an  hour.  Grate  a little  lemon  peel  before  boiled,  but  if  too 
much  it  will  be  bitter. 

Orange  Marmalade. 

Rasp  the  oranges,  cut  out  the  pulp,  then  boil  the  rinds  very- 
tender,  and  beat  fine  in  a marble  mortar.  Boil  three  pounds  of 
loaf-sugar  in  a pint  of  water,  skim  it,  and  add  a pound  of  the 
rind ; boil  fast  till  the  syrup  is  very  thick,  but  stir  it  carefully ; 
then  put  a pint  of  the  *p»lp  and  juice,  the  seeds  having  been 
removed,-  and  a pint  of  apple-liquor  ; boil  all  gently  until  well 
jellied,  \frhich  it  wilt  be  in  about- <half  an  hour.  Put  it  into 
small  pots.  »"V  ; • <7 

Lemon  marmalade  do  in  the  same  way ; they  are  very  good 
and  elegant  sweetmeats. 
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Transparcn  t Marmalade . 

. Cut  the  palest  Seville  oranges  in  quarters,  take  the  pulp  out, 
and  put  it  in  a basin,  pick  out  the  seeds  and  skins.  Let  the 
outsides  soak  in  water  with  a little  salt  all  night,  then  boil  them 
in  a good  quantity  of  spring  water  till  tender  ; drain,  and  cut 
them  in  very  thin  slices,  and  put  them  to  the  pulp;  and  to  every 
pound,  a pound  and  a half  of  double-refined  sugar  beaten  fine  ; 
boil  them  together  twenty  minutes,  but  be  careful  not  to  break 
the  slices.  1(  If  not  quite  clear,  simmer  five  or  «ix  minutes 
longer.  It  must  be  stirred  all  the  time  very  gently.  When 
cold,  put  it  into  glasses. 

Damson  Cheese,  and  refined  Damson  Cheeses  or  Biscuits. 

Though  it  might  be  difficult  to  maintain  the  propriety  of 
these  names  for  such  articles,  they  are  both  very  agreeable  deli- 
cacies, and  are  thus  easily  and  by  no  means  expensively  pre- 
pared : — Bake  any  quantity  of  fine  picked  and  clean  ripe  dam- 
sons, in  a deep  earthen  pan  or  jar,  covered  over  with  paper, 
till  they  are  quite  soft,  in  a slow  oven  ; and,  rubbing  them, 
while  hot,  through  a colander,  put  the  juice  and  pulp  into  a 
stew-pan,  with  powdered  loaf-sugar  to  palate,  and  boil  them 
at  least  two  hours  and  a half  over  a gentle  fire,  frequently 
stirring  the  mass  till  it  becomes  quite  thick  and  stiff.  In  the 
mean  time,  having  cracked  and  blanched,  or  rather  skinned  the 
kernels  of  the  damsons,  stir  them  also  in,  about  five  minutes 
before  taking  it  off,  and  put  the  whole  into  moulds  or  cups. 
After  letting  it  stand  twenty-four  hours,  dip  in  jjrandy  pieces 
of  writing  paper  cut  of  a proper  size  to  cover  the  tops  of  the 
damson  cheeses,  place  the  paper  over,  and  keep  them  in  a dry 
place.  Damson  cheese  thus  made  will  continue  good  some 
years ; and,  in  the  same  way,  cheese  may  also  be  prepared  with 
plums,  bullaces,  &c.  If  made  up  in  very  small  moulds,  and 
not  intended  for  long  keeping,  there  will  be  no  necessity  for 
the  braiulied  paper  to  cover  them.  A superior  or  refined  sort 
of  damson  cheeses,  sometimes  called  fresh  damson  biscuits, 
so  that  these  damsons  have  the  names  both  of  cheese  and  bread, 
without  partaking  of  the  nature  of  either,  is  made  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  : — The  damsons,  being  baked  thoroughly,  are 
first  to  be  skinned  and  stoned  ; then  forced  through  a sieve  by 
means  of  a spoon  ; and  two  pounds  of  sifted  loaf-sugar,  with 
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the  addition  of  two  whisked  whites  of  eggs  for  every  pound  ot 
this  damson  jam,  well  mixed  up  with  it.  Then,  folding  up 
writing  paper  into  small  boxes,  called  by  the  confectioners 
coffins,  the  mixture  is  to  be  deposited  therein  as  smoothly  and 
finely  as  possible.  These  cheeses  or  biscuits  are  then  to  be 
placed  in  a stove,  or  other  moderately  warm  situation,  for 
about  a week,  or  till  sufficiently  dry ; when,  the  paper  being 
torn  from  them,  they  are  to  be  kept  in  proper  boxes,  lined  with 
paper,  like  other  dried  sweetmeats  for  use. 

Apricots,  peaches,  and  even  barberries,  &c.  are  thus  made 
into  what  are  called  biscuits  of  the  respective  fresh  fruits; 
only,  of  course,  adding  more  or  less  sugar,  with  other  slight 
but  obvious  deviations  in  preparing  the  different  sorts. 

Compote  of  Apples. 

Take  a dozen  of  golden  pippins,  pare  them  nicely,  and  take 
the  core  out  with  a small  penknife  ; put  them  into  some  water, 
and  let  them  be  well  scalded ; then  take  a little  of  the  water 
with  some  sugar,  and  a few  apples  which  may  be  sliced  into  it, 
and  let  the  whole  boil  till  it  comes  to  a syrup  : then  pour  it  over 
your  pippins,  and  garnish  them  with  dried  cherries  and  lemon- 
peel  cut  fine.  You  must  take  care  that  your  pippins  are  not 
split. 

Compote  of  Pears. 

Let  what  quantity  of  pears  you  wish  be  nicely  scalded 
till  soft,  then  take  them  out,  pare  them,  and  throw  them  into 
cold  water  to  harden ; take  some  sugar,  cinnamon,  red  wine, 
and  cloves,  and  put  your  pears  into  it ; let  them  gently  boil 
till  a syrup : you  may  add  some  cochineal  to  give  them  a fine 
colour. 

4 

fw  Raspberry  Paste. 

Mash  a quart  of  raspberries,  strain  one  half,  and  put  the 
juice  to  the  other  half.  Boil  them  a quarter  of  an  hour,  put  to 
them  a pint  of  red  currant  juice,  and  let  them  boil  altogether  till 
your  raspberries  are  enough.  Then  put  a pound  and  a half  of 
double-refined  sugar  into  a pan,  with  as  much  water  as  will  dis- 
solve it,  and  boil  it  to  a sugar  again.  Put  in  your  raspberries 
and  juice,  give  them  a scald,  and  pour  it  into  glasses  or  plates. 
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Then  put  them  into  a stove,  and  turn  them  at  times  till  they  are 
thoroughly  dry. 


Currant  Paste. 

Currant  paste  may  be  either  red  or  white,  according  to  the 
colour  of  the  currants  you  use.  Strip  your  currants,  put  a 
little  juice  to  them  to  keep  them  from  burning,  boil  them  well, 
and  rub  them  through  a hair  sieve.  Then  boil  it  a quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  to  a pint  of  juice,  put  a pound  and  a half  of 
double-refined  sugar,  pounded  and  sifted.  Shake  in  your 
sugar,  and  when  it  is  melted,  pour  it  on  plates.  Dry  it  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  raspberry  paste,  and  turn  it  into  any  form 
you  like  best. 

Gooseberry  Paste. 

Take  some  full  grown  red  gooseberries,  just  on  the  turn  for 
ripening,  cut  them  in  halves,  and  pick  out  all  the  seeds.  Have 
ready  a pint  of  currant  juice,  and  boil  your  gooseberries  in  it 
till  they  are  tender.  Put  a pound  and  a half  of  double-refined 
sugar  into  your  pan,  with  as  much  water  as  will  dissolve  it, 
and  boil  it  to  sugar  again.  Then  put  all  together,  and  make  it 
scalding  hot,  but  do  not  let  it  boil.  Pour  it  into  your  plates  or 
glasses,  and  dry  it  as  before  directed. 

ORNAMENTS  IN  CONFECTIONARY. 

Ornamental  decorations  in  confectionary  have  a very  pleas- 
ing effect  on  the  sight,  and  are  calculated  principally  to  embel- 
lish grand  entertainments.  As  the  variety  of  these  articles  is 
endless,  and  depends  entirely  on  the  ingenuity  of  the  artist, 
we  have  given  only  a few  receipts,  by  way  of  illustration. 

An  .elegant  Hen’ s Nest. 

Pour  over  an  ounce  of  finely-shred  isinglass,  boiling  water 
barely  enough  to  cover  it  ; and,  in  five  minutes,  pouring  off  the 
water,  boil  the  isinglass  in  a gill  each  of  cream  and  new  milk, 
with  a couple  of  spoonfuls  of  rose-water  and  as  much  sifted 
sugar.  Strain  it  through  a sieve,  and  keep  stirring  it  till  it 
stiffens.  When  it  gets  nearly  cold,  take  off  the  top,  and  leave 
the  sediment,  which  will  fill  seven  or  eight  egg  shells.  In  the 
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mean  time,  having  blown  out  the  contents  of  so  many  eggs, 
by  the  smallest  holes  possible,  and  washed  the  shells  perfectly 
clean,  fill  them  up  with  this  blamange,  and  set  them  first  in 
salt  to  stiffen,  and  afterward  in  cold  water,  till  they  are  hard 
enough  to  peel.  Then  lay  them  in  a basin,  with  a quantity  of 
lemon-peel  cut  so  as  to  resemble  straw  ; pour  next  day  some 
clear  jelly  almost  cold  over  the  blamange  eggs  ; and,  on  the 
jelly’s  becoming  quite  stiff,  turn  the  whole  out  into  a dish,  and 
serve  up  the  hen’s  nest  complete. 

Rich  Chantilly  Basket. 

In  a dish  shaped  like  a basket,  stick  around  small  ratafia 
cakes,  or  drops,  with  clarified  syrup  boiled  to  a carimel  height. 
Then  put  at  the  bottom  pieces  of  sponge  biscuit,  blanched 
almonds,  and  small  macaroons,  with  apricot  jam,  or  other 
sweetmeat;  and,  over  these,  a good  covering  of  tart  cream  or 
thin  custard,  and  a whipped  cream  froth  at  top,  with  a light 
sprinkling  of  rose  leaves  or  coloured  nonpareil  comfits.  By 
cutting  ratafia  cakes  into  squares,  and  dipping  them  in  carimel 
to  make  them  adhere,  sometimes  an  elevation  is  raised  several 
stories  high, 

A Dish  of  Snow. 

Take  twelve  large  apples,  and  put  them  into  a sauce-pan 
with  cold  water.  Set  them  over  a slow  -fire,  and  when  they 
are  soft,  pour  them  into  a hair  sieve;  take  off  the  skins,  and 
put  the  pulp  into  a basin.  Then  beat  the  whites  of  twelve 
eggs  to  a very  strong  froth ; beat  and  sift  half  a pound  of 
double-refined  sugar,  and  strew  it  into  the  eggs.  Work  up  the 
pulp  of  your  apples  to  a strong  froth,  then  beat  them  all  toge- 
ther till  they  are  like  a stiff  snow.  Lay  it  upon  a china  dish, 
and  heap  it  up  as  high  as  you  can.  Set  round  it  green  knots 
of  paste,  in  imitation  of  Chinese  rails,  and  stick  a sprig  of 
myrtle  in  the  middle  of  the  dish. 

Floating  Island. 

Take  a soup-dish  of  size  proportioned  to  what  you  intend  to 
make  : but  a deep  glass  set  on  a china  dish  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose better.  Take  a quart  of  the  thickest  cream  you  can  get, 
and  make  it  pretty  sweet  with  fine  sugar.  Pour  in  a gill  of 
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sack,  grate  in  the  yellow  rind  of  a lemon,  and  mill  the  cream 
till  it  is  of  a thick  froth  : then  carefully  pour  the  thin  from  the 
froth  into  a dish.  Cut  a French  roll,  or  as  many  as  you  want, 
as  thin  as  you  can,  and  put  a layer  of  it  as  light  as  possible  on 
the  cream,  then  a layer  of  currant  jelly,  then  a very  thin  layer 
of  roll,  then  hartshorn  jelly,  then  French  roll,  and  over  that 
whip  your  froth  which  you  saved  off  the  cream,  well  milled  up, 
and  lay  it  on  the  top  as  high  as  you  can  heap  it.  Ornament  the 
rim  of  your  dish  with  figures,  fruits,  or  sweetmeats,  as  you 
please.  This  looks  very  pretty  on  the  middle  of  a table,  with 
candles  round  it;  and  you  may  make  it  of  as  many  different 
colours  as  you  fancy,  according  to  what  jellies,  jams,  or 
sweetmeats  you  have. 

Chinese  Temple  or  Obelisk. 

Take  an  ounce  of  fine  sugar,  half  an  ounce  of  butter,  and 
four  ounces  of  fine  flour.  Boil  the  sugar  and  butter  in  a little 
water,  and  when  it  is  cold,  beat  up  an  egg,  and  put  it  to  the 
water,  sugar,  and  butter.  • Mix  it  with  the  flour,  and  make  it 
into  a very  stiff  paste  : then  roll  it  as  thin  as  possible,  have  a 
set  of  tins  in  the  form  of  a temple,  and  put  the  paste  upon 
them.  Cut  it  in  what  form  you  please  upon  the  separate  parts 
of  your  tins,  keeping  them  separate  till  baked  ; but  take  care 
to  have  the  paste  exactly  the  size  of  the  tins.  When  you  have 
cut  all  these  parts,  bake  them  in  a slow  oven,  and  when  cold, 
take  them  out  of  the  tins,  and  join  the  parts  with  strong  isinglass 
and  water  with  a camel’s  hair  brush.  Set  them  one  upon  the 
other,  as  the  forms  of  the  tin  moulds  will  direct  you.  If  you 
cut  it  neatly,  and  the  paste  is  rolled  very  thin,  it  will  be  a 
beautiful  corner  for  a large  table.  If  you  have  obelisk  moulds, 
you  may  make  them  the  same  way  for  an  opposite  corner.  Be 
careful  to  make  the  pillars  stronger  -than  the  top,  that  they 
may  not  be  crushed  by  their  weight. 
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PLEASANT  AND  RELISHING  DISHES. 

Omelettes,  and  various  ways  of  dressing  Eggs. 

There  is  no  dish  which  in  this  country  may  be  considered 
as  coming  under  the  denomination  of  a made  dish  of  the  second 
order,  which  is  so  generally  eaten,  if  good,  as  an  omelette  ; 
and  no  one  is  so  often  badly  dressed:  it  is  a very  faithful  assist- 
ant in  the  construction  of  a dinner. 

When  you  are  taken  by  surprise,  and  wish  to  make  an  ap- 
pearance beyond  what  is  provided  for  the  every  day  dinner,  a 
little  portable  soup  melted  down,  and  some  zest,  and  a few 
vegetables,  will  make  a good  broth — a pot  of  stewed  veal 
warmed  up, — an  omelette, — and  some  apple  or  lemon  frit- 
ters, can  all  be  got  ready  at  ten  minutes  notice,  and 
with  the  original  foundation  of  a leg  of  mutton,  or  a piece  of 
beef,  will  make  up  a very  good  dinner  when  taken  by  surprise 
in  the  country. 

The  great  merit  of  ail  omelette  is,  that  it  should  not  be 
greasy,  burnt,  nor  too  much  done : if  too  much  of  the  whites 
of  the  eggs  are  left  in,  no  art  can  prevent  its  being  hard,  if  it 
is  done.  To  dress  the  omelette,  the  fire  should  not  be  too  hot, 
as  it  is  an  object  to  have  the  whole  substance  heated,  without 
much  browning  the  outside. 

One  of  the  great  errors  in  the  cooking  an  omelette  is  that  it 
is  too  thin,  consequently  instead  of  feeling  full  and  moist  in 
the  mouth,  the  substance  presented  is  little  better  than  a piece 
of  fried  leather : to  get  the  omelette  thick  is  one  of  the  great 
objects.  With  respect  to  the  flavours  to  be  introduced,  these 
are  infinite:  that  which  is  most  common,  however,  is  the  best, 
viz.  finely  chopped  parsley,  and  chives  or  onions,  or  eschalots 
— however,  one  made  of  a mixture  of  tarragon,  chervil,  and 
parsley,  is  a very  delicate  variety  ; omitting  or  adding  the 
onion  or  chives.  Of  the  meat  flavours,  the  veal  kidney  is  the 
most  delicate,  and  is  the  most  admired  by  our  neighbours  the 
French:  this  should  be  cut  in  dice,  and  should  be  dressed 
(boiled)  before  it  is  added.  In  the  same  manner  ham  and  an- 
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chovies,  shred  small,  or  tongue,  will  make  a very  delicately 
flavoured  dish. 

The  objection  to  an  omelette  is  that  it  is  too  rich,  which 
makes  it  advisable  to  eat  but  a small  quantity.  An  addition  of 
some  finely  mashed  potatoes,  about  two  table-spoonfuls  to  an 
omelette  of  six  eggs,  will  much  lighten  it. 

Omelettes  are  often  served  with  a rich  gravy ; but,  as  a 
general  principle,  no  substance  which  has  been  fried  should  be 
served  in  gravy,  but  accompanied  by  it : — or  what  ought  to  eat 
dry  and  crisp,  becomes  soddened  and  flat. 

In  the  compounding  the  gravy  great  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  flavour  does  not  overcome  that  of  the  omelette,  a thing 
too  little  attended  to.  A fine  gravy,  with  a flavouring  of  sweet 
herbs  and  onions,  we  think  the  best : some  add  a few  drops  of 
taragon  vinegar ; but  this  is  to  be  done  only  with  great  care. 
Gravies  to  omelettes  are  in  general  thickened  ; this  should  never 
be  done  with  flour  : potato  starch,  or  arrow  root,  is  the  best. 

Omelettes  should  be  fried  in  a small  frying-pan  made  for 
that  purpose,  with  a small  quantity  of  butter.  The  omelette’s 
great  merit  is  to  be  thick,  so  as  not  to  taste  of  the  outside  ; 
therefore  use  only  half  the  number  of  whites  that  you  do  yolks 
of  eggs.  Every  care  must  be  taken  in  frying,  even  at  the  risk 
of  not  having  it  quite  set  in  the  middle.  An  omelette,  which 
has  so  much  vogue  abroad,  here  is  in  general  a thin  doubled 
up  piece  of  leather,  and  harder  than  soft  leather  sometimes. 
The  fact  is,  that  as  much  care  must  be  bestowed  on  the  frying, 
as  should  be  taken  in  poaching  an  egg. 

The  following  are  the  best  receipts  for  preparing  this  favour- 
ite dish. 


Common  Omelette. 

Beat  up  a batter  with  six  eggs,  a table-spoonful  of  flour, 
and  a little  milk ; adding  a good  deal  of  chopped  parsley,  a 
finely  shred  shalot,  and  a very  little  pounded  long  pepper, 
grated  nutmeg,  and  salt.  Warm  some  fine  dripping  or  clarifi- 
ed butter  in  a small  frying-pan  : pour  into  it  the  batter ; and, 
when  the  under  side  is  of  a fine  ytellow  brown,  turn  it,  and  do 
the  other  the  same.  It  should  be  eaten  quite  hot.  Some  put 
in  a little  scraped  lean  of  ham,  or  grated  tongue;  but  this,  as 
it  was  a dish  contrived  purposely  for  fast  days,  is  directly  con- 
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trary  to  the  original  intention.  If  the  omelette  should  be  diffi- 
cult to  turn,  it  may  be  taken  out  when  one  side  is  thoroughly 
done,  and  have  the  other  heated  browned  with  a salamander  or 
hot  flat  iron,  and  be  served]  up  with  sprigs  of  curled  parsley 
stuck  in  it. 

Friars'  Omelette. 

Boil  a dozen  fine  large  apples  in  the  same  manner  as  for 
sauce,  stir  in  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter,  and  sugar  it  to 
palate  ; and,  when  it  is  cold,  add  four  eggs  well  beaten  up. 
Then  take  a deep  baking  dish,  butter  the  bottom  and  sides 
well,  thickly  strew  crumbs  of  bread  so  as  to  stick  all  over  the 
bottom  put  in  the  apple  and  egg  mixture,  and  strew  crumbs 
plentifully  over  the  top.  When  baked,  turn  it  out  into  another 
dish,  and  grate  sugar  over  it. 

To  poach  Eggs. 

The  cook  who  wishes  to  display  her  skill  in  poaching,  must 
endeavour  to  procure  eggs  that  have  been  laid  a couple  of  days ; 
those  that  are  quite  new  laid  are  so  milky,  that  take  all  the 
care  you  can,  your  cooking  of  them  will  seldom  procure  you 
the  praise  of  being  a prime  poacher ; — you  must  have  fresh 
eggs,  or  it  is  equally  impossible. 

The  beauty  of  a poached  egg,  is  for  the  yolk  to  be  seen 
blushing  through  the  white, — which  should  only  be  just  suffi- 
ciently hardened,  to  form  a transparent  veil  for  the  egg. 

Have  some  boiling  water,  in  a tea-kettle, — pass  as  much  of 
it  through  a clean  cloth  as  will  half  fill  a stew-pan,  break  the 
egg  into  a cup,  and  when  the  water  boils,  remove  the  stew- 
pan  from  the  stove,  and  gently  slip  the  egg  into  it ; it  must 
stand  till  the  white  is  set ; then  put  it  over  a very  moderate 
fire,  and  as  soon  as  the  water  boils,  the  egg  is  ready ; take  it 
up  with  a slice,  and  neatly  round  off  the  ragged  edges  of  the 
white, — send  them  up  on  a toast,  with  or  without  butter ; or 
without  a toast,  garnished  with  streaked  bacon,  nicely  fried, 
or  slices  of  broiled  beef  or. mutton. 

The  bread  should  be  a little  larger  than  the  egg,  and  about 
a quarter  of  an  inch  thick  : only  just  give  it  a yellow  colour : 
— if  you  toast  it  brown,  it  will  get  a bitter  flavour: — or 
moisten  it  by  pouring  a little  hot  water  on  it;  some  sprinkle  it 
with  a few  drops  of  vinegarj — or  of  essence  of  anchovy. 
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To  boil  Eggs  to  eat  in  the  Shell,  or  for  Salads. 

The  fresher  laid  the  better.  Put  them  into  boiling  water  ; 
if  you  like  the  white  just  set,  about  two  minutes  boiling  is 
enough  ; a new  laid  egg  will  take  a little  more.  If  you  wish 
the  yolk  to  be  set,  it  will  take  three,— and  to  boil  it  hard  for  a 
salad,  ten  minutes. 

The  lightest  mode  of  preparing  eggs  for  the  table,  is  to 
boil  them  only  as  long  as  is  necessary  to  coagulate  slightly  the 
greater  part  of  the  white,  without  depriving  the  yolk  of  its 
fluidity. 

A new  laid  egg  will  require  boiling  longer  than  a stale  one 
by  half  a minute. 

Tin  machines  for  boiling  eggs  on  the  breakfast  table  are 
sold  by  the  ironmongers,  which  perform  the  process  very 
regularly  : — in  four  minutes  the  white  is  just  set. 

We  again  remark  what  we  before  stated  in  our  observations 
on  puddings,  that  eggs  may  be  px*eserved  for  twelve  months,  in 
a sweet  and  palatable  state  for  eating  in  the  shell,  or  using  for 
salads,  by  boiling  them  for  one  minute;  and  when  wanted  for 
use  let  them  be  boiled  in  the  usual  manner : the  white  may  be 
a little  tougher  than  a new  laid  egg,  but  the  yolk  will  show  no 
difference. 

Eggs  poached  with  Sauce  of  minced  Ham. 

Poach  the  eggs  as  before  directed,  and  take  two  or  three 
slices  of  boiled  ham,  mince  it  fine  with  a gherkin,  a morsel  of 
onion,  a little  parsley,  pepper,  and  salt ; stew  all  together  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  ; serve  up  your  sauce  about  half  boiling ; 
put  the  eggs  in  a dish,  squeeze  over  the  juice  of  half  a Seville 
orange,  or  lemon,  and  pour  the  sauce  over  them. 

Fried  Eggs  and  minced  Ham  or  Bacon. 

Choose  some  very  fine  bacon,  streaked  with  a good  deal  of 
lean ; cut  this  into  very  thin  slices,  and  afterwards  into  small 
square  pieces ; throw  them  into  a stew-pan,  and  set  it  over  a 
gentle  fire,  that  they  may  lose  some  of  their  fat.  When  as 
much  as  will  freely  come  is  thus  melted  from  them,  lay  them 
on  a warm  dish.  Put  into  a stew-pan  a ladleful  of  melted 
bacon  or  lard  ; set  it  on  a stove  ; put  in  abotit  a dozen  of  the 
small  pieces  of  the  bacon,  then  stoop  the  stew-pan  and  break 
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in  an  egg.  Manage  this  carefully,  and  the  egg  will  presently 
be  done : it  will  be  very  round,  and  the  little  dice  of  bacon 
will  stick  to  it  all  over,  so  that  it  will  make  a very  pretty 
appearance.  Take  care  the  yolks  do  not  harden  ; when  the 
egg  is  thus  done,  lay  it  carefully  in  a warm  dish,  and  do  the 
others. 


Toast  and  Cheese,  or  Welsh  Rabbit. 

Cut  a slice  of  bread  about  half  an  inch  thick,  pare  off  the 
crust,  and  toast  it  very  slightly  on  both  sides,  so  as  just  to 
brown  it,  without  making  it  hard,  or  burning  it. 

Cut  a slice  of  cheese,  (good  fat  mellow  Cheshire  cheese,  or 
double  Gloster,  is  better  than  poor,  thin  single  Gloster,)  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  not  so  big  as  the  bread  by  half  an 
inch  on  each  side pare  off  the  rind, — cut  out  all  the  specks 
and  rotten  parts,  and  lay  it  on  the  toasted  bread  in  a cheese- 
toaster; — carefully  watch  it,  that  it  does  not  burn,  and  stir  it 
with  a spoon,  to  prevent  a pellicle  forming  on  the  surface. 
Have  ready  good  mustard,  pepper,  and  salt. 

Tf  you  observe  the  directions  here  given,  the  cheese  will 
eat  mellow,  and  will  be  uniformly  done,  and  the  bread  crisp 
and  soft,  and  will  well  deserve  its  ancient  appellation  of  a 
“ Rare  Bit.” 

One  would  think  nothing  can  be  easier,  than  to  prepare  a 
Welsh  Rabbit ; — yet,  not  only  in  private  families,  but  at  ta- 
verns, it  is  very  seldom  sent  to  table  in  perfection. 

Buttered  Toast  and  Cheese. 

Prepare  a round  of  toast butter  it : grate  over  it  good 
Cheshire  cheese  about  half  the  thickness  of  the  toast,  and  give 
it  a brown. 


Pounded  Cheese. 

Cut  a pound  of  good  mellow  chedder,  Cheshire,  or  North 
Wiltshire  cheese  into  thin  bits ; add  to  it  two,  and  if  the  cheese 
is  dry,  three  ounces  of  fresh  butter;  pound  and  rub  them  well 
together  in  a mortar  till  it  is  quite  smooth. 

When  cheese  is  dry,  and  for  those  whose  digestion  is  feeble, 
this  is  the  best  way  of  eating  it;  and  spread  on  bread,  it  makes 
an  excellent  luncheon  or  supper. 
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Furmenty. 

To  make  Somersetshire  furmenty,  boil  a quart  of  fine  wheat, 
and  add  by  degrees  two  quarts  of  new  milk.  Pick  and  wash 
four  ounces  of  currants,  stir  them  in  the  jelly,  and  boil  them 
together  till  all  is  done.  Beat  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  and  a 
little  nutmeg,  with  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  milk,  and  add  to 
the  boiling.  Sweeten  the  whole,  and  serve  it  in  a deep  dish, 
either  warm  or  cold. 

J 

A pretty  Supper  Dish. 

Boil  a tea-cupful  of  rice,  having  first  washed  it  in  milk  till 
tender ; strain  off  the  milk,  lay  the  rice  in  little  heaps  on  a 
dish,  strew  over  them  some  finely  powdered  sugar  and  cinna- 
mon, and  put  warm  wine  and  a little  butter  into  the  dish. 

Savoury  Rice. 

Wash  and  pick  some  rice,  stew  it  very  gently  in  a small 
quantity  of  veal  or  rich  mutton  broth,  with  an  onion,  a blade 
of  mace,  pepper,  and  salt.  When  swelled,’ but  not  boiled  to 
mash,  dry  it  on  the  shallow  end  of  a sieve  before  the  fire,  and 
either  serve  it  dry,  or  put  it  in  the  middle  of  a dish,  and  pour 
the  gravy  round,  having  heated  it. 

Buttered  Rice. 

Wash  and  pick  some  rice,  drain,  and  put  it  with  some  new 
milk,  enough  just  to  swell  it,  over  the  fire;  when  tender,  pour 
off  the  milk,  and  add  a bit  of  butter,  a little  sugar  and  pound- 
ed cinnamon.  Shake  it,  that  it  do  not  burn,  and  serve. 

Macaroni. 

The  usual  mode  of  dressing  it  in  this  country  is  by  adding 
a white  sauce,  and  Parmesan  or  Cheshire  cheese,  and  burning 
it.  But  this  makes  a dish  which  is  proverbially  unwholesome : 
but  its  bad  qualities  arise  from  the  oiled  and  burnt  cheese,  and 
the  half-dressed  flour  and  butter  put  in  the  white  sauce. 

Macaroni  plain  boiled,  and  some  rich  stock  or  portable 
soup  added  to  it  quite  hot,  will  be  found  a delicious  dish,  and 
very  wholesome.  Or  boil  macaroni  as  directed  in  the  receipt 
for  the  pudding,  and  serve  it  quite  hot,  in]  a deep  tureen  ; 
and  let  each  guest  add  grated  Parmesan  and  cold  butter,  or 
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oiled  butter  served  hot,  and  it  is  excellent;  this  is  the  most 
common  Italian  mode  of  dressing  it.  Macaroni,  with  cream, 
sugar,  and  cinnamon,  or  a little  varicelli  added  to  the  cream, 
makes  a very  nice  sweet  dish. 

English  way  of  dressing  Macaroni. 

Put  a quarter  of  a pound  of  macaroni  into  a stew-pan  with 
a pint  of  milk,  or  broth,  or  water;  let  it  boil  gently  till  it  is 
tender,  and  then  put  in  an  ounce  of  grated  cheese,  a bit  of 
butter  about  as  big  as  a walnut,  more  or  less,  as  your  cheese  is 
fat  or  poor,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  salt ; mix  it  well  together, 
and  put  it  on  a dish— and  strew  over  it  two  ounces  of  grated 
Parmesan  or  Cheshire  cheese — and  give  it  a light  brown  in  a 
Dutch  oven. — Or  put  all  the  cheese  into  the  macaroni,  and  put 
bread  crumbs  over  the  top. 

Macaroni  is  very  good  put  into  a thick  sauce,  with  some 
shreds  of  dressed  ham,  or  in  a curry  sauce.  Riband  macaroni 
is  best  for  these  dishes,  and  should  not  be  done  so  much. 

Stewed  Macaroni. 

This  favourite  dish  is  thus  prepared — Having  a sufficient 
quantity  of  brown  stock,  or  good  beef  gravy,  with  a relish  of 
ham,  boil  in  it  half  a pound  of  macaroni ; and,  when  about 
three  parts  done,  strain  it  off,  and  add  a gill  of  new  milk  with 
another  of  cream,  a quarter  of  a pound  each  of  grated  Par- 
mesan cheese  and  fresh  butter,  and  Cayenne  pepper  and  salt  to 
palate.  Stir  the  whole  together  over  a good  fire  for  a few 
minutes,  slightly  cover  it  with  grated  Parmesan,  smooth  the 
surface  of  the  macaroni,  brown  the  top  with  a red  hot  iron, 
and  send  it  immediately  to  table. 

t Anchovy  Toast. 

Bone  and  skin  six  or  eight  anchovies ; pound  them  to 
a mass  with  an  ounce  of  fine  butter  till  the  colour  is  equai,  and 
then  spread  it  on  toast  or  rusks. 

Sandwiches , 

Properly  prepared,  are  an  elegant  and  convenient  luncheon 
or  supper, — but  have  got  out  of  fashion  from  the  bad  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  commonly  made : to  cut  the  bread  neat- 
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ly  with  a sharp  knife,  seems  to  be  considered  the  only  essential, 
and  the  lining  is  composed  of  any  offal  odds  and  ends  that 
cannot  be  sent  to  table  in  any  other  form. 

Whatever  is  used  must  be  carefully  trimmed  from  every  bit 
of  skin,  gristle,  &c. — and  nothing  introduced  but  what  you 
are  absolutely  certain  will  be  acceptable  to  the  mouth. 

The  materials  for  making  sandwiches  are  various.  The  fol- 
lowing are  those  chiefly  used:  Cold  meat  or  poultry,  potted 
lobster  or  shrimp,  grated  tongue,  anchovy,  German  sausage, 
cold  pork  sausage,  and  grated  ham  or  beef. 

Barley  Water. 

Take  a couple  of  ounces  of  pearl  barley,  wash  it  clean  with 
cold  water,  put  it  into  half  a pint  of  boiling  water,  and  let  it 
boil  for  five  minutes ; pour  off  this  water,  and  add  to  it  two 
quarts  of  boiling  water ; boil  it  to  two  pints,  and  strain  it. 
This  is  simple  barley  water.  To  a quart  of  the  above  is  fre- 
quently added — Two  ounces  of  figs  sliced,  the  same  of  raisins 
stoned,  half  an  ounce  of  liquorice  sliced  and  bruised,  and  a 
pint  of  water.  Boil  till  it  is  reduced  to  a quart,  and  strain. 

These  drinks  are  intended  to  assuage  thirst  in  ardent 
fevers,  and  inflammatory  disorders,  for  which  plenty  of  mild 
diluting  liquor  is  one  of  the  principal  remedies ; —and  if  not 
suggested  by  the  medical  attendant,  is  frequently  demanded  by 
honest  instinct,  in  terms  too  plain  to  be  misunderstood.  The 
stomach  sympathizes  with  every  fibre  of  the  human  frame,  and 
no  part  of  it  can  be  distressed,  without  in  some  degree  offending 
the  stomach : — therefore  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  soothe 
this  grand  organ,  by  rendering  every  thing  we  offer  to  it  as 
elegant  and  agreeable  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit  of: 
The  barley  drink  prepared  according  to  the  second  receipt, 
will  be  received  with  pleasure  by  the  most  delicate  palate. 

Whey. 

Make  a pint  of  milk  boil,— put  to  it  a glass  or  two  of  white 
wine— put  it  on  the  fire  till  it  just  boils  again— then  set  it  on 
one  side  till  the  curd  has  settled— pour  off  the  clear  whey,  and 
sweeten  it  as  you  like. 

Cider  is  often  substituted  for  wine,  or  half  the  quantity  of 
vinegar  that  we  have  ordered  wine. 
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When  there  is  no  fire  in  a sick  room,  this  may  be  put  hot 
into  a bottle,  and  put  between  the  bed  and  mattress — it  will 
keep  warm  several  hours. 

Gruel. 

Ask  those  who  are  to  eat  it,  if  they  like  it  thick  or  thin ; 
if  the  latter,  mix  well  together  by  degrees,  in  a pint  basin, 
one  table-spoonful  of  oatmeal,  with  three  of  cold  water ; — if 
the  former,  use  two  spoonfuls. 

Have  ready  in  a stew-pan  a pint  of  boiling  water  or  milk, 
— pour  this  by  degrees  to  the  oatmeal  you  have  mixed, — return 
it  into  the  stew-pan, — set  it  on  the  fire,  —and  let  it  boil  for  five 
minutes, — stirring  it  all  the  time  to  prevent  the  oatmeal  from 
burning  at  the  bottom  of  the  stew-pan, — skim  and  strain  it 
through  a hair  sieve. 

Plain  gruel,  such  as  is  directed  above,  is  one  of  the  best 
breakfasts  and  suppers  that  we  can  recommend  to  the  rational 
epicure  — is  the  most  comforting  soother  of  an  irritable  stomach 
that  we  know — and  paiticularly  acceptable  to  it  after  a hard 
day’s  work  of  intemperate  feasting — when  the  addition  of  half 
an  ounce  of  butter,  and  a tea-spoonful  of  Epsom  salt,  will  give 
it  an  aperient  quality,  which  will  assist  the  principal  viscera  to 
get  rid  of  their  burden. 

Dr.  Franklin  s favourite  breakfast  was  a good  basin  of  warm 
gruel,  in  which  there  was  a small  slice  of  butter  with  toasted 
bread  and  nutmeg.  The  expense  of  this  he  reckoned  at  three 
half-pence. 

Sippets , iv hen  the  Stomach  will  not  receive  Meat. 

On  an  extremely  hot  plate  put  two  or  three  sippets  of  bread, 
and  pour  over  them  some  gravy  from  beef,  mutton,  or  veal,  if 
there  is  no  butter  in  the  dish.  Sprinkle  a little  salt  over. 

Panada,  made  in  Jive  minutes. 

Set  a little  water  on  the  fire  with  a glass  of  white  wine,  some 
sugar,  and  a scrape  of  nutmeg  and  lemon-peel  ; meanwhile 
grate  some  crumbs  of  bread.  The  moment  the  mixture  boils 
up,  keeping  it-still  on  the  fire,  put  the  crumbs  in,  and  let  it 
boil  as  fast  a3  it  can.  When  of  a proper  thickness  just  to 
drink,  take  it  oflT. 

17  3 p 
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Chicken  Panada. 

Boil  till  about  three  parts  ready,  in  a quart  of  water ; take 
off  the  skin,  cut  the  white  meat  off  when  cold,  and  put  into  a 
marble  mortar  ; pound,  it  to  a paste  with  a little  of  the  water  it 
was  boiled  in,  season  with  a little  salt,  a grate  of  nutmeg, 
and  the  least  bit  of  lemon-peel.  Boil  gently  for  a few  minutes 
to  the  consistency  you  like:  it  should  be  such  as  you  can  drink, 
though  tolerably  thick. 

I his  conveys  great  nourishment  in  small  compass. 

Caudle. 

Make  a tine  smooth  gruel  of  half-grits ; strain  it  when 
boiled  well ; stir  it  at  times  till  cold.  When  to  be  used,  add 
sugar,  wine,  and  lemon-peel,  with  nutmeg.  Some  like  a 
spoonful  of  brandy  besides  the  wine;  others  like  lemon-juice. 

Cold  Caudle. 

Boil  a quart  of  spring-water ; when  cold,  add  the  yolk  of 
an  egg,  the  juice  of  a small  lemon,  six  spoonfuls  of  sweet  wine, 
sugar  to  your  taste,  and  syrup  of  lemons  one  ounce. 

Rice  Caudle. 

When  the  water  boils,  pour  into  it  some  grated  rice  mixed 
with  a little  cold  water ; when  of  a proper  consistence,  add 
sugar,  lemon-peel,  and  cinnamon,  and  a glass  of  brandy  to  a 
quart.  Boil  all  smooth. 

Milk  Porridge. 

Make  a fine  gruel  of  half-grits,  long  boiled:  strain  off; 
either  add  cold  milk,  or  warm  with  milk,  as  may  be  approved. 
Serve  with  toast.  « 

French  Milk  Porridge. 

Stir  some  oatmeal  and  water  together,  let  it  stand  to  be 
clear,  and  pour  off  the  latter ; pour  fresh  upon  it,  stir  it  well, 
let  it  stand  till  next  day  ; strain  through  a fine  sieve,  and  boil 
the  water,  adding  milk  while  doing.  The  proportion  of  >vater 
must  be  small.  <% 

This  is  much  ordered  with  toast,  for  the  breakfast  of  weak 
4i  Jni  ^ rniliod  tfciw  tavoa  Jsur  bns 
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Ground  Rice  Milk. 

Boil  one  spoonful  of  ground  rice,  rubbed  down  smooth, 
with  three  half-pints  of  milk,  a bit  of  cinnamon,  lemon-peel, 
and  nutmeg.  Sweeten  when  nearly  done. 

Sago. 

To  prevent  the  earthy  taste,  soak  it  in  cold  water  an  hour  ; 
pour  that  off,  and  wash  it  well ; then  add  more,  and  simmer 
gently  till  the  berries  are  clear,  with  lemon-peel  and  spice,  if 
approved.  Add  wine  and  sugar,  and  boil  all  up  together. 

Rice  and  Sago  Milks. 

They  are  made  by  washing  the  seeds  nicely,  and  simmer- 
ing with  milk  over  a slow  fire  till  sufficiently  done.  The  former 
sort  requires  lemon,  spice,  and  sugar ; the  latter  is  good  with- 
out any  thing  to  flavour  it. 

Arrow  Root. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  procure  that  which  is  genuine  ; mix 
it  in  the  same  manner  as  you  would  starch ; then  add  a glass 
of  sherry,  with  sugar  and  nutmeg  to  fancy,  or  a little  brandy. 

Toast  and  Water. 

Cut  a crust  of  bread  off  a stale  loaf,  about  twice  the  thick- 
ness toast  is  usually  cut,  toast  it  carefully  until  it  be  completely 
browned  all  over,  but  not  at  all  blackened  or  burnt:  put  this 
in  a jug,  pour  upon  it  as  much  boiling  water  as  you  wish  to 
make  into  drink,  cover  the  jug,  and  let  it  stand  till  it  is  quite 
cold : the  fresher  it  is  the  better. 

A roll  of  thin  fresh  cut  lemon,  or  dried  orange-peel,  or 
some  currant  jelly,  apples  sliced  or  roasted,  &c.  infused  with 
the  bread  are  grateful  additions. 

This  is  a refreshing  summer  drink  ; and  when  the  propor- 
tion of  the  fluids  is  destroyed  by  profuse  perspiration  may  be 
drunk  plentifully.  Let  a large  jug  be  made  early  in  the  day — 
it  will  then  become  warmer  by  the  heat  of  the  air,  and  may  be 
drunk  without  danger — which  water,  cold  as  it  comes  from  the 
well,  cannot  in  hot  weather. 

To  make  it  more  expeditiously,  put  the  bread  into  a mug, 
and  just  cover  it  with  boiling  water  ; let  it  stand  till  cold,  then 
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fill  it  up  with  cold  spring  water,  and  pour  it  through  a fine 
sieve. 

This  is  a pleasant  and  excellent  beverage,  grateful  to  the 
stomach,  and  deserves  a constant  place  by  the  bedside. 

To  mull  Wine. 

Boil  some  spice  in  a little  water  till  the  flavour  is  gained, 
then  add  an  equal  quantity  of  port,  some  sugar  and  nutmeg ; 
boil  together,  and  serve  with  toast. 

Or  it  may  be  made  of  good  British  wine. 

Flip. 

Keep  grated  ginger  and  nutmeg  with  a little  fine  dried 
lemon  peel  rubbed  together  in  a mortar. 

To  make  a quart  of  flip:  — Put  the  ale  on  the  fire  to  warm, 
and  beat  up  three  or  four  eggs  with  four  ounces  of  moist 
sugar,  a tea-spoonful  of  grated  nutmeg  or  ginger,  and  a quar- 
tern of  good  old  rum  or  brandy.  When  the  ale  is  near  to  boil, 
put  it  into  one  pitcher,  and  the  rum  and  eggs,  &c.  into  another; 
turn  it  from  one  pitcher  to  another  till  it  is  as  smooth  as 
cream. 

Lemon  Water,  a delightful  Drink. 

Put  two  slices  of  lemon  thinly  pared  into  a tea-pot,  a little 
bit  of  the  peel,  and  a bit  of  sugar,  or  a large  spoonful  of  ca- 
pillaire  ; pour  in  a pint  of  boiling  w'ater,  and  stop  it  close  two 
hours. 

Orangeade,  or  Lemonade. 

Squeeze  the  juice : pour  boiling  water  on  a little  of  the 
peel,  and  cover  close.  Boil  water  and  sugar  to  a thin  syrup, 
and  skim  it.  When  all  are  cold,  mix  the  juice,  the  infusion, 
and  the  syrup,  with  as  much  more  water  as  will  make  a rich 
sherbet ; strain  through  a jellydrag.  Or  squeeze  the  juice, 
and  strain  it,  and  add  water  and  capillaire. 

Orgeat. 

This  agreeable  and  delicate  beverage  is,  in  strictness,  the 
purest  barley  water,  but  generally  nothing  more  than  common 
spring  water,  mixed  with  more  or  less  orgeat  syrup,  according 
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to  palate.  Indeed,  orgeat  syrup  is  not  much  used  in  England; 
but,  instead  of  it,  an  extemporaneous  emulsion  of  almonds, 
with  a little  orange-flower  water,  and  a quantity  of  powdered 
loaf-sugar  in  cold  spring  water.  Sometimes,  too,  milk  is  intro- 
duced, with  cinnamon ; and,  not  unfrequently,  even  brandy  : 
but  then,  certainly,  it  is  no  longer  the  cooling  and  refreshing 
orgeat,  however  it  may  be  preferred  for  particular  intentions. 

King  William's  Ale  Posset. 

Possets,  though  long  highly  esteemed,  are  at  present  little 
used  ; that  which  is  preserved  is  said  to  have  been  a great 
favourite  of  the  sovereign  whose  name  it  bears,  and  is  thus 
made  : — Take  a quart  of  cream,  and  mix  it  with  a pint  of 

1 ! V v 

ale;  then  well  beat  up  together  the  yolks  of  ten  eggs  and  the 
whites  of  four,  and  put  them  to  the  cream  and  ale.  Grate 
some  nutmeg  in  it,  sweeten  it  to  palate ; then  set  it  over  the 
fire,  and  keep  stirring  it  all  the  while.  When  it  is  thick,  and 
before  it  boils,  take  it  off,  pour  it  into  a china  basin,  and  serve 
it  up  quite  hot. 


Pope's  Posset. 

This  is  certainly  a most  delicious  composition;  and  even  King 
William  might  here  perhaps  have  admitted  the  Pope’s  supre- 
macy. This  posset  is  made  in  the  following  manner: — Blanch, 
and  beat  quite  smooth,  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  almonds, 
putting  in  a little  water  as  they  are  beating,  to  prevent  them 
from  oiling.  Then  take  a pint  of  sack  or  sherry,  and  sweeten 
it  well  with  double-refined  sugar.  Make  it  boiling  hot;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  put  half  a pint  of  water  to  the  almonds,  and 
let  them  also  boil.  Take  both  off  the  fire  at  the  same  time, 
mix  them  thoroughly  together  with  a spoon,  and  serve  up  the 
Pope’s  posset  in  a china  basin  or  dish. 


Wine  Posset. 

Boil  some  slices  of  white  bread  in  a pint  of  milk ; when  soft, 
take  it  off  the  fire,  grate  in  some  nutmeg,  and  a little  sugar ; 
pour  it  out,  put  half  a pint  of  sweet  wine  into  it  by  degrees, 
and  serve  it  with  toasted  bread. 
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Various  Ways  of  making  Tea. 

1.  The  Japanese  reduce  their  tea  to  a fine  powder  by 
pounding  it, — they  put  certain  portions  of  this  into  a tea  cup, 
pour  boiling  water  upon  it,  and  stir  it  up,  and  drink  it  as  soon 
as  it  is  cool  enough. 

2.  Put  the  tea  into  a kettle  with  cold  water, — cover  it  close, 
set  it  on  the  fire,  and  make  it  all  but  boil : when  you  see  a sort 
of  white  scum  on  the  surface,  take  it  from  the  fire ; when  the 
leaves  sink  it  is  ready. 

3.  The  night  before  you  wish  to  have  tea  ready  for  drinking 
—pour  on  it  as  much  cold  water  as  you  wish  to  make  tea- 
next  morning  pour  off  the  clear  liquor,  and  when  you  wish  to 
drink  it,  make  it  warm. 

4.  A great  saving  may  be  made  by  making  a tincture  of  tea, 
thus: — pour  boiling  water  upon  it,  and  let  it  stand  twenty 
minutes,  putting  into  each  cup  no  more  than  is  necessary  to  fill 
it  about  one-third  full.  Fill  each  cup  up  with  hot  water  from 
an  urn  or  kettle,  thus  the  tea  will  be  always  hot  and  equally 
strong  to  the  end, — and  one  tea-spoonful  will  be  found  enough  for 
three  cups,  for  each  person.  According  to  the  present  mode  of 
making  it,  three  times  the  quantity  is  often  used. 

The  Jesuit  that  came  from  China,  A.  D.  1 664>,  told  Mr. 
Waller,  that  to  a drachm  of  tea  they  put  a pint  of  water,  and 
frequently  take  the  yolks  of  two  new  laid  eggs,  and  beat  them 
up  with  as  much  fine  sugar  as  is  sufficient  for  the  tea,  and  stir 
all  well  together.  He  also  informed  him,  that  we  let  the  hot 
water  remain  too  long  soaking  upon  the  tea,  which  makes  it 
extract  into  itself  the  earthy  parts  of  the  herb ; the  water  must 
remain  upon  it  no  longer  than  while  you  can  say  the  1 Miserere ’ 
psalm  very  leisurely  ; you  have  then  only  the  spiritual  part  of 
the  tea,  the  proportion  of  which  to  the  water  must  be  about  a 
drachm  to  a pint. 

The  addition  of  an  egg  makes  the  Chinese  Soup  a more 
nutritious  and  substantial  meal  for  a traveller.  ^ 

English  Modes  of  making  Coffee. 

One  of  the  best  usual  methods  of  preparing  coffee  in  Eng- 
land is,  by  making  four  coffee  cups,  or  about  a pint,  with  an 
ounce  of  coffee  ; pouring  on  it  that  quantity  of  boiling  water, 
boiling  it  up  for  five  or  six  minutes,  pouring  out,  and  return- 
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ing,  a little  of  the  coffee.,  two  or  three  times;  then  putting  in 
two  or  three  small  slireds  of  isinglass,  gently  dissolved  in  a cup- 
ful of  boiling  water,  boiling  the  whole  five  minutes  longer,  and 
lastly,  keeping  the  coffee-pot  close  by  the  fire  ten  minutes  more 
to  clear.  Some  also  put  in,  with  the  coffee,  a small  bit  ot 
vanilla,  which  gives  a fine  flavour;  but  it  must  not  be  suffered 
to  predominate.  Thus  made,  though  it  be  too  weak,  it  is  very 
pleasant.  The  strength,  perhaps,  might  be  sufficiently  aug- 
mented by  pounding  the  coffee,  like  the  Turks,  and  adopting, 
with  them,  the  method  of  pouring  boiling  water  on  the  coffee 
grounds  left,  and  letting  it  stand  on  them  till  next  day,  to  be 
used  instead  of  common  water.  Good  cream,  too,  instead  of 
very  middling  milk,  makes  a vast  difference  in  drinking  coffee, 
however  prepared.  The  sugar,  if  pure,  seems  of  less  import- 
ance, though  some  insist  on  the  superiority  of  fine  Lisbon 
sugar,  while  others  highly  extol  the  use  of  pounded  sugar- 
candy. 

Best  Turkish  Method  of  making  Coffee. 

It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Eton,  in  his  Survey  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  that  coffee,  to  be  good,  must  either  be  ground  to 
an  almost  impalpable  powder,  or  pounded,  as  is  done  by  the 
Turks,  in  an  iron  mortar  with  a heavy  pestle.  They  put  the 
coffee  quite  dry  into  the  pot,  over  a very  slow  fire,  shaking  it 
often,  till  it  gets  warm,  and  begins  to  send  forth  a fragrant 
smell.  Then,  from  another  coffee-pot,  they  pour  on  it  boiling 
water,  or  rather,  water  in  which  the  grounds  of  the  last  made 
coffee  had  been  boiled,  and  set  to  become  clear  ; holding  it  a 
little  longer  over  the  fire,  £ill  there  is  a white  scum  like  froth 
on  its  top,  without  by  any  means  suffering  it  to  boil,  but  only 
gently  to  rise.  It  is  then  poured,  two  or  three  times,  from  one 
pot  into  the  other,  and  thus  soon  becomes  clear ; they  often, 
however,  drink  it  quite  thick.  Some,  to  make  it  clear  sooner, 
either  put  in  a spoonful  of  cold  water,  or  lay  a clolh  dipped  in 
cold  water  on  the  top  of  the  pot. 

Management  of  Coffee  in  France. 

Those  who  wish  to  have  excellent  coffee,  in  France,  roast 
it  every  day  as  it  s used:  they  even  say,  that  it  should  be 
roasted,  ground,  infused,  and  drunk,  in  the  space  of  twq 
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hours ; and  assert  that,  if  these  processes  be  longer  in  suc- 
ceeding each  other,  the  coffee  loses  much  of  that  volatile  spirit 
which  constitutes  all  its  agreeable  flavour.  The  quantity  com- 
monly used  is  an  ounce  to  five  cups  of  spring  water,  to  pro- 
duce four  of  good  and  clear  coffee.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  usual 
to  throw  their  coffee  grounds  into  a vessel,  boil  them  half  an 
hour,  and  leave  them  to  settle : this  infusion  so  well  serves  for 
a third  part  of  the  goffee  in  powder,  that  in  a coffee  pot  of  four- 
teen cups  of  pure  spring  water,  which  should  have  three 
ounces  to  be  good,  two  ounces  with  this  infusion  will  be  of 
equal  strength  and  goodness.  The  operation  of  boiling  the 
grounds  is  performed,  in  large  coffee  houses,  five  or  six  times 
every  day.  This  is  the  common  way  of  making  coffee  through- 
out France,  where  it  is  generally  drunk  with  sugar  and  cream  ; 
while,  at  different  coffee  houses,  and  in  particular  families, 
vanilla,  isinglass,  and  other  ingredients,  are  also  introduced  as 
they  have  lately  been  in  England.  The  French,  beside  break- 
fasting often  on  coffee,  usually  drink  two  cups  about  half  an 
hour  after  dinner  ; to  hasten  digestion,  or  abate  the  fumes  of 
wine  and  liqueurs  when  they  have  been  taken  to  exceed  the 
bounds  of  necessity. 


Chocolate. 


Those  who  use  much  of  this  article  will  find  the  following 
mode  of  preparing  it  both  useful  and  economical  : — 

Cut  a cake  of  chocolate  in  very  small  bits ; put  a pint  of 
water  into  the  pot,  and  when  it  boils,  put  in  the  above;  mill  it 
oft’  the  fire  until  quite  melted,  then  on  a gentle  fire  till  it  boil  ; 
pour  it  into  a basin,  and  it  will  keep  in  a cool  place  eight  or  ten 
days,  or  more.  When  wanted,  put  a spoonful  or  two  into  milk, 
bod  it  with  sugar,  and  mill  it  well. 

This,  if  not  made  thick,  is  a very  good  breakfast  or  supper. 

. . - - • . - a • 


Common  Coco,  or  Cacao  Shell. 


This  article,  which  is  merely  the  parched  shell  of  the  cacao, 
coarsely  ground  or  pounded,  partakes  slightly  of  the  flavour 
and  salubrity  of  the  nut  ; which  it  imparts  by  long  decoction 
in  water,  and  thus  makes  a very  cheap,  agreeable,  and  whole- 
some breakfast,  when  drank  with  moist  sugar  and  new  milk. 
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PICKLES. 

Preliminary  Observations. 

iPlCKLES  well  chewed,  and  eaten  in  moderation,  are  not 
bad,  as  vehicles  for  taking  a certain  portion  of  vinegar,  which 
is  useful  on  many  occasions,  as  resisting  putrefaction,  assisting 
digestion,  and  removing  obstructions,  and  thus  counteracting 
gross  foods.  But  an  immoderate  use  of  vinegar  is  very  inju- 
rious to  all  constitutions,  and  there  are  some  that  cannot  bear 
it  at  all. 

The  simplest  kinds  of  pickles  are  the  safest.  When  spices 
are  too  profusely  used  in  them,  or  too  many  kinds  mixed  toge- 
ther, they  tend  to  counteract  the  benefits  of  the  vinegar. 

The  pickle  made  to  preserve  cucumbers,  & c.  is  generally 
so  strongly  impregnated  with  garlic,  mustard,  and  spice,  &c. 
that  the  original  flavour  of  the  vegetables  is  quite  overpowered  ; 
and  if  the  eater  shuts  his  eyes,  his  lingual  nerves  will  be  puz- 
zled to  inform  him  whether  he  is  munching  an  onion  or  a 
cucumber,  &c.  and  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  pickle 
plums,  peaches,  apricots,  currants,  grapes,  &c. 

The  strongest  vinegar  must  be  used  for  pickling: — it  must 
not  be  boiled,  or  the  strength  of  the  vinegar  and  spices  will 
be  evaporated.  By  parboiling  the  pickles  in  brine,  they  will 
be  ready  in  half  the  time  they  are  when  done  in  the  usual  man- 
ner,— of  soaking  them  in  cold  salt  and  water  for  six  or  eight 
days.  When  taken  out  of  the  hot  brine,  let  them  get  cold,  and 
quite  dry,  before  you  put  them  into  the  pickle.  To  assist  the 
preservation  of  pickles,  a portion  of  salt  is  added ; and  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  to  give  flavour,  long  pepper,  black  pep- 
per, white  pepper,  allspice,  ginger,  cloves,  mace,  garlic, 
mustard,  hor  eradish,  shalots,  and  capsicum. 

The  following  is  the  best  method  of  preparing  the  pickle, 
and  requires  less  care  than  any  other  way.— Bruise  in  a mortar 
three  or  four  ounces  of  the  above  ingredients;  put  them  into 
a stone  jar  with  a quart  of  the  strongest  viuegar;  stop  the  jar 
closely  with  a bung,  cover  that  with  a bladder  soaked  with 
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pickle,  set  it  on  a trivet  by  the  side  of*  the  fire  for  three  davs, 
well  shaking  it  up  at  least  three  times  in  the  day.  By  pounding 
the  spice,  half  the  quantity  is  enough  ; and  the  jar  being  well 
closed,  and  the  infusion  being  made  with  a mild  heat,  there 
is  no  loss  by  evaporation. 

To  enable  the  articles  pickled  to  more  easily  and  speedily 
imbibe  the  flavour  of  the  pickle  they  are  immersed  in,  pre- 
viously to  pouring  it  on  them  run  a larding-pin  through  them 
in  several  places. 

Pickles  should  be  kept'  in  a dry  place,  in  unglazed  earthen- 
ware, or  glass  jars.  The  latter  are  preferable,  as  you  can, 
without  opening  them,  observe  whether  they  want  filling  up  : 
they  must  be  carefully  stopped  with  well  fitting  bungs,  and  tied 
over  as  closely  as  possible  with  a bladder  wetted  with  the  pickle. 

Jars  should  not  be  more  than  three  parts  filled  with  the 
articles  pickled,  which  should  be  covered  with  liquor  at  least 
two  inches  above  their  surface ; for  the  liquor  wastes,  and  all 
of  the  articles  pickled,  that  are  not  covered,  are  soon  spoiled. 
A wooden  spoon,  full  of  holes,  should  be  tied  round  each  jar,  to 
take  them  out  with. 

If  you  wish  to  have  gherkins,  &c.  very  green,  this  may 
be  easily  accomplished  by  keeping  them  in  vinegar,  sufficiently 
hot,  till  they  become  so.  If  you  wish  cauliflowers,  onions,  &c. 
to  be  white,  use  distilled  vinegar  for  them. 

To  entirely  prevent  the  mischief  arising  from  the  action  of 
the  acid  upon  the  metallic  utensils  usually  employed  to  prepare 
pickles,  the  whole  of  the  process  is  directed  to  be  performed 
in  unglazed  stone  jars. 


Walnuts. 

Scald  slightly,  to  facilitate  rubbing  off  the  first  skin,  a 
hundred  of  fine  large  French  walnuts,  about  the  beginning  of 
July,  beforfe  they  have  a hard  shell,  which  is  easily  ascertained 
by  the  common  method  of  trying  them  with  a pin.  Put  them 
in  a strong  cold  brine,  shift  them  into  new  the  third  and  sixth 
days,  and  take  them  out  and  dry  them  on  the  ninth  or  tenth. 
Then  take  an  ounce  each  of  long  pepper,  black  pepper,  ginger, 
and  allspice  ; a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cloves  ; a few  blades  of 
mace ; and  a table-spoonful  of  mustard  seed  : and  having 
bruised  the  whole  together,  put  into  a glass  or  unglazed  stone 
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jar,  a layer  of  walnuts,  strew  them  well  over  with  the  mixture, 
and  proceed  in  the  same  manner  with  the  rest,  till  all  are 
covered.  Then,  boiling  three  quarts  of  white  wine  vinegar, 
with  some  sliced  horseradish  and  ginger,  pour  it  hot  over  the 
walnuts,  and  cover  them  up  close.  Repeat  the  boiling  of  the 
vinegar,  and  pouring  it  hot  over,  three  or  four  days,  always 
keeping  the  pickle  closely  covered  ; and  adding,  at  the  last 
boiling,  a few  cloves  of  garlic,  or  some  shalots,  let  them  stand 
at  least  four  or  five  months,  when  they  will  be  excellent  This 
liquor,  too,  proves  an  admirable  walnut  catsup  for  fish,  &c. 

Gherkins  or  young  Cucumbers. 

The  best  method  of  pickling  the  smallest  young  cucumbers, 
commonly  called  gherkin,  differs  little  from  that  of  preparing 
codlin  mangoes,  &c.  They  should,  after  lying  for  two  or  three 
days  in  a strong  brine,  be  wiped  dry,  and  put  into  stone  jars. 
Then,  boiling,  for  ten  minutes,  a sufficient  quantity  of  good 
common  vinegar  to  cover  them,  with  plenty  of  ginger,  black 
pepper,  and  allspice;  a few  cloves ; a little  mace;  some  sliced 
horseradish,  peeled  onions,  and  shalots,  and  a small  quantity 
of  garlic;  pour  the  liquor  hot  over  the  gherkins,  cover  each 
jar  with  vine  or  cabbage  leaves  and  a plate,  and  set  them  near 
the  fire,  or  in  some  other  warm  situation  ; next  day  drain  the 
vinegar  from  them,  boil  it,  and  again  pour  it  hot  over  them 
and  fresh  vine  leaves ; and,  if  not  then  sufficiently  green,  re- 
peat the  same  process  a third  time.  When  quite  cold,  tie  them 
down  close,  covered  with  bladder  and  leather. 

Cucumbers  and  Onions  in  Slices. 

Slice  large  peeled  onions,  and  uupared  cucumbers,  and 
well  sprinkle  them  over  with  salt;  on  the  following  day,  drain 
off  the  brine  gradually  for  some  hours,  and  put  them  in  a stone 
jar.  In  the  mean  time  boil  sliced  horse-radish,  whitest  ginger, 
whole  white  pepper,  and  allspice,  with  a little  moce,  in  good 
common  vinegar  ; pour  it  hot  over  them,  and  keep  them  cover- 
ed in  a warm  situation.  The  slices  of  cucumbers  should  be 
tolerably  thick,  those  of  the  onions  somewhat  thinner.  The 
vinegar  must  be  reboiled  daily,  two  or  three  times,  and  again 
poured  hot  over ; after  which,  the  jar  is  to  be  closed  in  the 
usual  way.  • « 
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French  Beans , Nasturtiums,  fyc. 

These,  and  most  other  small  vegetable  substances,  particu- 
larly such  as  are  green,  may  be  pickled  in  the  same  way  as 
gherkins;  care  being  taken  to  use  only  fresh  articles  gathered 
in  dry  weather,  at  the  proper  season  and  stage  of  their  growth. 
Vine  leaves,  where  convenient,  may  be  infused  in  the  pickld, 
to  improve  their  green  colour.  If,  however,  the  vegetables  are 
naturally  of  a good  green,  and  the  vinegar  is  well  boiled  in  a 
copper  or  brass  vessel  thoroughly  cleaned,  it  will  seldom  be 
necessary ; and,  in  this,  there  is  no  danger  : but  vinegar  must 
never  be  suffered  to  remain,  after  boiling,  in  any  copper  or  brass 
vessel  whatever. 

Beet  Roots. 

Boil  gently  till  they  are  full  three  parts  done  (this  will  take 
from  an  hour  and  a half  to  two  and  a half,)  then  take  them 
out,  and  when  a little  cooled,  peel  them,  and  cut  them  in 
slices  about  half  an  inch  thick.  Have  ready  a pickle  for  it, 
made  by  adding  to  each  quart  of  vinegar,  an  ounce  of  black 
pepper,  half  an  ounce  of  ginger  pounded,  same  of  salt,  and 
of  horseradish  cut  in  thin  slices,  and  you  may  warm  it  if  you 
like,  with  a few  capsicums,  or  a little  cayenne; — put  these  in- 
gredients into  a jar,  stop  it  close,  and  let  them  steep  three 
days  on  a trivet  by  the  side  of  the  fire — then,  when  cold,  pour 
the  clear  liquor  on  the  beet  root,  which  have  previously  ar- 
ranged in  a jar. 

t 1 - 

Red  Cabbage. 

Slice  it  into  a colander,  and  sprinkle  each  layer  with  salt ; 
let  it  drain  two  days,  then  put  it  into  a jar,  and  pour  boiling 
vinegar  enough  to  cover,  and  put  a few  slices  of  red  beet-root. 
Observe  to  choose  the  purple  red  cabbage.  • Those  who  like  the 
flavour  of  spice  will  boil  it  with  the  vinegar.  Cauliflower  cut 
in  branches,  and  thrown  in  after  being  salted,  will  look  of  a 
beautiful  red. 

Small  Onions. 

The  small  round  onions,  when  delicately  clear  and  white, 
make  a pleasing  and  excellent  pickle,  commonly  called  button- 
onions.  The  following  is  the  best  method  of  pickling  them: — 
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Peel  the  finest  and  whitest  small  round-headed  onions,  gene- 
rally most  plentiful  in  the  month  of  September,  and  boil  them, 
with  plenty  of  salt,  in  a quantity  of  milk  and  water  ; as  soon 
as  they  boil  up,  and  look  a little  clear  on  the  outside,  take  them 
instantly  up  with  a slice,  lay  them  when  cold  and  wiped  dry 
into  a jar,  or  rather  wide-mouthed  glass  bottles,  or  small 
glasses,  as  they  lose  their  white  colour  on  the  slightest  exposure 
to  the  air  after  being  pickled.  In  the  mean  time,  having  boil- 
ed some  of  the  best  white  wine  or  double-distilled  vinegar  in  a 
stone  jar,  with  a little  sliced  horseradish,  whitest  ginger,  and 
white  pepper,  by  putting  it  in  a vessel  of  boiling  water,  pour 
the  liquid,  when  a little  cooled,  over  the  onions;  aud  cover 
them,  as  soon  as  quite  cold,  with  bladder  and  leather.  If 
double-distilled  vinegar  be  used,  it  will  greatly  contribute  to 
preserve  them  white;  but  it  must  not,  on  any  account, -be 
boiled  in  metal. 

Cauliflowers  or  Brocoli. 

Choose  those  that  are  hard,  yet  sufficiently  ripe- cut  away 
the  leaves  and  stalks.  , 

Set  on  a stew-pan  half  full  of  water,  salted  in  proportion 
of  a quarter  of  a pound  of  salt  to  a quart  of  water— throw  in 
the  cauliflower,  let  it  heat  gradually  ; when  it  boils  take  it  up 
with  a spoon  full  of  holes,  and  spread  them  on  a cloth  to  dry 
before  the  fire,  for  twenty-four  hours  at  least.  When  quite  dry, 
put  them,  piece  by  piece,  into  jars  or  glass  tie-overs,  and 
cover  them  with  the  pickle  we  have  directed  for  beet  root. 

Nasturtiums  are  excellent  prepared  as  above. 

Lemons. 

This  receipt  for  pickling  lemons  we  can  confidently  recom- 
mend. It  is  the  communication  of  a lady,  and  has  never  before 
been  published. 

Grate  off  the  outside  rind  of  the  lemons  ; rub  theta  well 
with  salt ; afterwards  put  them  in  salt  and  water  made  very 
strong  for  nine  or  ten  days,  taking  them  out  and  rubbing  them 
separately  with  salt  every  day  during  that  time ; then  take  them 
out,  and  dry  them  in  a coarse  cloth.  Make  a pickle  of  vinegar, 
ginger,  mace,  pepper,  &c.  boiled  together,  and  put  in  the 
lemons ; let  them  just  simmer  over  the  fire,  and  add  a small 
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quantity  of  turmeric.  Put  them  in  jars,  and  when  cool  tie 
them  down. 

Mushrooms. 

Buttons  must  be  rubbed  with  a bit  of  flannel  and  salt ; and 
from  the  larger,  take  out  the  red  inside;  for  when  they  are 
black  they  will  not  do,  being  too  old.  Throw  a little  salt  over, 
and  put  them  into  a stew-pan  with  some  mace  and  pepper  ; as 
the  liquor  comes  out,  shake  them  well,  and  keep  them  over  a 
gentle  fire  till  all  of  it  be  dried  into  them  again ; then  pu?  as 
much  vinegar  into  the  pan  as  will  cover  them,  give  it  one 
warm,  and  turn  all  into  a glass  or  stone  jar.  They  will  keep 
two  years,  and  are  delicious. 

Swedish  Method  of  pickling  Potato  Apples. 

The  apples  produced  in  such  abundance  on  potato  etalks 
are  generally  suffered,  in  England,  to  rot  on  the  ground.  In 
Sweden,  these  apples  are  collected  while  in  a green  and  hard 
state,  well  rinsed  in  cold  water,  soaked  for  forty-eight  hours 
in  a strong  filtrated  brine,  drained  half  a day  in  a colander, 
and  then  boiled  in  vinegar  with  spices  till  they  acquire  some 
degree  of  transparency,  or  clearness,  without  becoming  too 
soft.  Thus  prepared,  they  are  said  to  afford  a more  palatable 
pickle  than  either  olives  or  cucumbers.  Those,  however,  who 
relish  the  peculiar  flavour  of  the  olive,  will  probably  protest 
against  any  such  preference  in  the  taste,  and  may  even  contend 
for  the  at  least  equal  salubrity  of  their  favourite  fruit.  They 
are,  indeed,  well  worth  pickling,  if  they  even  equal  the  cucum- 
ber ; which,  eaten  in  moderation,  is  less  insalubrious  than 
generally  imagined. 

Barberries. 

This  fruit,  on  account  of  its  beautiful  appearance  for  gar- 
nish, is  preserved,  pickled,  &c.  in  a variety  of  ways.  It  may 
be,  and  often  is,  so  powerful  is  its  natural  acid,  pickled  in 
bunches,  with  strong  salt  and  water  only  ; which,  however, 
should  be  timely  changed,  whenever  it  appears  scummed  over. 
This  both  tastes  and  looks  well,  and  will  keep  a considerable 
time.-  Where  persons  are  particularly  curious,  it  is  pickled  in 
the  following  manner,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  best : 
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— Boil  some  of  the  worst  and  single  berries,  in  salt  and  water  ; 
then  straining  off'  the  juice,  which  must  be  ot  a good  colour, 
add  to  every  gill  a quart  of  vinegar,  with  an  ounce  of  salt,  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  loaf-sugar,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  pow- 
dered and  sifted  ginger,  and  a little  sliced  horseradish.  In  the 
mean  time,  put  bunches  of  the  finest  barberries  into  the  jar,  and 
pour  the  strained  pickle  boiling  hot  over  them.  When  it  is 
quite  cold,  add  sufficient  bruised  cochineal  to  heighten  the 
colour,  and  tie  the  whole  up  close. 

Samphire. 

Samphire,  sometimes  called  rock  or  sea  samphire,  is  a perennial 
plant  which  grows  on  the  British  coast,  among  gravel  and  rocks, 
and  flowers  in  the  month  of  August.  For  culinary  pur- 
poses, it  is  much  esteemed  as  a wholesome  as  well  as  agreeable 
pickle ; for  which  purpose,  it  is  generally  considered  to  be  at 
the  height  of  its  goodness  in  the  month  of  May.  The  follow- 
ing method  of  pickling  samphire  in  the  best  manner  is  chiefly 
adopted : —Soak  some  of  the  freshest  and  clearest  green  sam- 
phire, in  salt  and  water,  for  two  days : then  take  it  out ; and 
boil  it,  well  covered  up,  in  plenty  of  vinegar,  over  a slow  fire, 
till  it  be  just  green  and  crisp  ; not  soft  or  tender,  by  which  it 
would  be  spoiled.  Then  put  it  up  in  a jar,  and  keep  it  tied 
down,  well  covered  with  bladder  and  leather. 

Some  prefer  this,  which  is  the  old  Dover  receipt : — To  a gal- 
lon of  vinegar  and  two  quarts  of  water,  take  two  large  handfuls 
of  salt;  and,  having  picked  and  washed  the  samphire  intended  for 
pickling,  put  it  into  this  liquid,  paste  up  the  vessel  which  contains 
the  whole,  and  set  it  over  a moderate  fire,  without  boiling,  for 
half  an  hour  only.  Let  it  not  be  opened,  till  quite  cold  ; and  then 
put  it  into  a jar  with  the  same  liquor,  and  fresh  vinegar,  water, 
and  salt,  to  be  kept  for  use.  The  most  common  mode  is,  to 
put  it  in  a very  strong  brine  of  salt  and  water,  or  sea-water 
only,  which  will  keep  it  good  all  the  year ; and  throwing  it  into 
vinegar,  as  wanted,  a little  before  sending  it  to  table.  Though 
samphire  be  generally  thought  best  for  pickling  in  May,  it  is  also 
reckoned  very  good  about  Michaelmas. 

Elder  Buds. 

Having  procured  elder  buds,  gathered  when  they  are  about 
the  size  of  hop  buds,  put  them  into  strong  salt  and  water  for 
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nine  clays,  and  stir  them  two  or  three  times  a day.  Then  put 
them  into  a pan,  cover  them  with  vine-leaves,  and  pour  on 
them  the  water  they  came  out  of.  Set  them  over  a slow  fire 
till  they  are  quite  green,  and  then  make  a pickle  for  them 
of  vinegar,  a little  mace,  a few  shalots,  and  some  ginger 
sliced.  Boil  them  two  or  three  minutes,  and  pour  it  upon  the 
buds.  Tie  them  down,  and  keep  them  in  a dry  place  for  use. 

Elder  Shoots. 

Put  the  elder  shoots,  which  must  be  gathered  when  they 
are  of  the  thickness  of  a pipe  shank,  into  salt  and  water  all 
night.  Then  put  them  into  stone  jars  in  layers,  and  between 
every  layer  strew  a little  mustard-seed,  scraped  horseradish, 
a few  shalots,  a little  white  beet-root,  and  a cauliflower  pulled 
into  small  pieces.  Then  pour  boiling  vinegar  upon  them,  and 
scald  them  three  times.  Keep  in  a dry  place,  with  a leather 
tied  over  them. 

Artichokes. 

Take  young  artichokes  as  soon  as  they  are  formed,  and 
boil  them  for  two  or  three  minutes  in  strong  salt  and  water. 
Lay  them  upon  a hair  sieve  to  drain,  and  when  cold,  put  them 
into  narrow  topped  jars:  take  as  much  white-wine  vinegar  as 
will  cover  the  artichokes.  Boil  them  with  a blade  or  two  of 
mace,  a few  slices  of  ginger,  and  a nutmeg  cut  thin.  Pour  it 
on  them  while  it  is  hot,  and  tie  them  doWil  close. 

Artichoke  Bottoms. 

Boil  the  artichokes  till  the  leaves  can  be  pulled  off;  take 
off  the  chokes,  and  cut  them  from  the  stalk ; but  take  great 
care  not  to  let  the  knife  touch  the  top.  Throw  them  into  salt 
and  water  for  an  hour,  take  them  out,  and  lay  them  on  a cloth 
to  drain.  As  soon  as  they  are  dry  put  them  into  large  wide- 
mouthed glasses,  with  a little  mace  and  sliced  nutmeg  between, 
and  fill  them  either  with  distilled  vinegar,  or  sugar-vinegar  and 
spring- water . Cover  them  with  mutton  tat  filed,  and  tie  them 
down  with  a leather  and  a bladder. 

* . 4. 

Indian  Bamboo  imitated. 

About  the  beginning  or  middle  of  May,  take  the  middle  of 
the  stalks  of  the  young  shoots  of  elder,  for  the  tops  of  the 
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shoots  are  not  worth  doing.  Peel  off  the  outside  rind,  and  lay 
them  all  night  in  a strong  brine  of  salt  and  beer.  Dry  them 
singly  in  a cloth,  and  in  the  meantime  make  a pickle  of  an 
equal  quantity  of  gooseberry  vinegar  and  wine  vinegar.  To 
every  quart  of  pickle  put  an  ounce  of  long  pepper,  the  same 
quantity  of  sliced  ginger,  a few  corns  of  Jamaica  pepper,  and 
a little  mace.  Boil  it,  and  pour  it  hot  upon  the  shoots.  Stop 
the  jar  close,  and  set  it  by  the  fire-side  for  twenty-four  hours, 
taking  care  to  stir  it  frequently. 

0 

Radish  Pods. 

Put  the  radish  pods,  which  must  be  gathered  when  they  are 
quite  young,  into  salt  And  water- all  night;  boil  the  salt  and 
water  they  were  laid  in,  pour  it  upon  the  pods,  and  cover 
the  jar  close  to  keep  in  the  steam.  When  it  is  nearly  cold, 
make  it  boiling  hot,  and  pour  it  on  again,  and  keep  doing  rsb 
till  the  pods  are  quite  green.  Then  put  them  into  a sieve  to 
drain,  and  make  a pickle  for  them  of  white- wine  vinegar, 
with  a little  mace,  ginger,  long  pepper,'  and  horseradish. 
Pour  it  boiling  hot  upon  the  pods,  and  when  it  is  almost 
cold,  make  the  vinegar  twice  as  hot  as  before,  and  pour  it 
upon  them.  Tie  them  down  with  a bladder,  and  put  them  by 
for  use. 

Melon  Mangoes. 

There  is  a particular  sort  for  this  purpose,  which  the  gar- 
deners know.  Cut  a square  small  piece  out  of  one  side,  and 
through  that  take  out  the  seeds,  and  mix  with  them  mustard- 
seeds  and  shred  garlic ; stuff  the  melon  as  full  as  the  space  will 
allow,  and  replace  the  square  piece.  Bind  it  up  with  a small 
new  packthread.  Boil  a good  quantity  of  vinegar,  to  allow  for 
wasting,  with  peppers,  salt,  ginger,  and  pour  boiling  hot  over 
the  mangoes  four  successive  days ; the  last,  put  flour  of  mus- 
tard, and  scraped  horseradish,  into  the  vinegar  just  as  it  boils 
up.  Stop  close.  Observe  that  there  is  plenty  of  vinegar.  All 
pickles  are  spoiled  if  not  well  covered.  Mangoes  should  be 
done  soon  after  they  are  gathered.  Large  cucumbers,  called 
green  turley,  prepared  as  mangoes,  are  excellent,  and  come 
sooner  into  eating. 

18  Sr 
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Mark,  the  greater  number  of  times  boiling  vinegar  is  pour- 
ed over  either  sort,  the  sooner  it  will  be  ready. 

Best  India  Pickle. 

Take  half  a pound  of  ginger,  and  soften  it  by  soaking  it 
all  night  in  water ; then  scrape  it,  cut  it  in  thin  slices,  and  keep 
it  ready  in  a pan  with  dry  salt.  At  the  same  time,  take  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  garlic,  and  a handful  of  shalots,  peel 
and  cut  them  in  pieces,  with  some  sliced  horseradish,  and  let 
them  also  remain  in  salt  for  three  days.  Then  wash  and  again 
salt,  leaving  them  three  days  longer  in  salt;  after  which,  once 
more  wash  them,  and  dry  them  in  the  sun.  Having,  in  the 
mean  while,  picked  to  pieces  some  fine  cauliflowers,  taken 
celery  as  far  as  the  white  is  good  without  cutting  through 
the  stalks,  and  divided  into  quarters  or  rather  half-quarters,  the 
heart  of  a white  cabbage,  with  any  other  proper  articles  intend- 
ed to  be  first  pickled,  let  them  likewise  lie  three  days,  covered 
with  plenty  of  salt  in  a pan,  squeeze  out  all  the  water,  and  dry 
them  well  in  the  sun.  Put  all  these  ingredients  into  a stone 
jar,  with  two  ounces  of  mustard-seed,  half  an  ounce  of 
bruised  turmeric,  and  a little  cayenne  and  whole  long  pepper. 
Then  boil  two  quarts  of  good  vinegar,  and  pour  it- hot  into  the 
jar,  covering  it  up  till  next  day;  when  the  vinegar  is  to  be 
poured  off,  boiled,  and  returned  again  hot  on  the  pickles.  This 
may  be  repeated  with  advantage,  even  a third  time,  on  the  day 
following.  The  jar  being  filled,  is  to  be  kept  closely  covered 
up  with  bladder  and  white  leather,  and  kept  in  a dry  place* 
To  the  pickle  thus  made,  may  be  added,  at  pleasure,  and  as 
they  come  in  season,  when  duly  prepared  by  salting  and  dry- 
ing, pickling  melons  peeled  thin  and  cut  into  the  form  of  In- 
dian mangoes,  radishes  scraped  white  but  having  their  green 
tops  left,  cucumbers,  whole  French  beans,  plums,  peaches, 
apples,  and  onions  whole  or  sliced ; in  short,  almost  any  thing, 
except  walnuts,  red  cabbage,  &c.  which  would  too  greatly  in- 
terfere with  the  taste  and  colour  of  this  most  serviceable  family 
pickle.  It  will  be  proper  to  keep  the  jar  constantly  filled  by 
fresh  pickles  or  vinegar. 
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Observations  relative  to  Flour  and  Bread. 

Jk. S the  principal  food  of  great  numbers,  and  a part  of  the 
sustenance  of  all  people,  consists  of  corn,  they  ought  to  be 
sensible  that  their  health  must  inevitably  be  injured  by  bad 
corn,  and  even  by  good  corn  when  badly  prepared. 

The  best  flour  is  often  made  into  bad  bread  by  not  letting 
it  rise  sufficiently,  by  not  kneading  it  well,  by  not  baking  it 
enough,  and  by  keeping  it  too  long.  Mixing  other  substances 
with  the  flour  also  injures-  the  quality  of  bread  in  a very  high 
degree.  r c-  * 

These  faults  have  all  an  exceedingly  injurious  effect  on  the 
people  who  eat  such  bread,  but  the  injury  is  still  more  serious 
to  children  and  weakly  persons. 

The  mere  exposure  to  the  air  will  evaporate  and  deaden  all 
flour,  though  the  grain  has  never  passed  through  any  fermen- 
tation or  digestion  : as  in  the  instance  of  the  flour  of  wheat, 
which  is  the  strongest  and  of  the  best  substance  of  any  other. 
For  this  reason,  flour  which  has  been  ground  five  or  six  weeks, 
or  longer,  though  it  be  kept  close  in  sacks  or  barrels,  will  not 
make  so  sweet  nor  so  moist  pleasant  bread  as  that  which  is  new- 
ly ground.  . 

All  sorts  of  grain  kept  entire  will  remain  sound  and  good 
for  a long  time ; but  flour  will  in  a comparatively  short  time 
corrupt  and  generate  worms.  This  all  people  should  consider, 
but  more  especially  the  preparers  of  food. 

The  health  of  mankind  is  particularly  placed  in  the  hands 
et  millers,  dealers  in  corn  and  meal,  and  bakers,  from  grsin 
being  the  most  essential  article  of  subsistence.  Those  who 
acquit  themselves  honestly  in  these  various  vocations  deserve 
their  profits,  and  the  good-will  of  their  fellow  men  ; but  those- 
who  betray  the  confidence  reposed  in  them,  especially  those 
who  withhold  grain  when  it  is  wanted,  or  who  corrupt  it  in  any 
way  when  it  is  brought  into  use,  are  pre-eminently  the  secret 
and  worst  enemies  of  mankind. 
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Bread  made  with  leaven  is  preferable  for  general  use  to  that 
made  witli  yeast,  for  the  sour  quality  of  leaven  is  more  agree- 
able to  the  ferment  of  the  stomach  than  yeast,  is  easier  of 
digestion,  and  more  cleansing  ; it  opens  the  vessels,  and  gives 
a healthy  appetite ; and  a little  use  will  make  it  familiar  and 
pleasant  to  the  eater.  But  this  bread  seldom  agrees  with  weak 
stomachs,  especially  such  as  are  liable  to  acidity  and  heart- 
burn. 

The  putting  much  salt  into  bread  is  injurious,  from  the 
change  it  occasions  in  bread  of  all  kinds.  For,  finding  no 
matter  liable  to  putrefaction  to  work  on,  it  seizes  the  good 
qualities,  and  by  its  active  property  alters  and  corrupts  them. 
Therefore,  when  bread  is  intended  to  be  kept  a considerable 
time,  as  biscuits  which  are  carried  to  sea,  and  the  like,  no  salt 
is  put  into  it.  Porridges,  as  .they  are  eaten,  immediately,  will 
admit  of  salt,  which  is  very  useful  in  various  instances. 

It  must  be  understood  that  bread  is  not  so  substantial  and 
nourishing  as  flour,  when  prepared  in  porridges,  &c.  with 
either  milk  or  water.  But  good  bread  is  an  excellent  food, 
proper  to  be  eaten  with  flesh  of  all  kinds,  butter,  cheese, 
herbs,  and  many  other  things,  insomuch  that  it  has,  for  its 
frequent  and  excellent  use,  been  deservedly  accounted  and 

called  THE  STAFF  OF  LIFE. 

Bread  should  not  be  baked  in  too  close  an  oven,  that  the  air- 
may  have  more  or  less  egress  and  regress.  But  the  best  way  is 
to  make  it  into  thin  cakes  and  bake  them  on  a stone,  which 
many  in  the  north  of  England  use  for  that  purpose,  making  a 
wrood  fire  under  it.  This  sort  of  bread  is  sweeter,  of  a moi-e 
innocent  taste,  and  far  easier  of  digestion  than  bread  baked  the 
common  way  in  ovens. 

Oaten  cakes  are  often  preferable  to  those  made  of  wheaten 
flour,  as  they  tend  to  open  the  body,  and  are  rather  warmer  to 
cold  and  weak  stomachs.  Barley  is  not  so  noux-ishing,  and  re- 
quires more  preparation  to  render  it  digestible  than  the  other 
kinds  of  grain. 

Cakes,  biscuits,  bunns,  muffins,  crumpets,  and  small  bread, 
made  with  eggs,  butter,  or  sugar,  sometimes  do  not  agree  with 
delicate  pei-sons.  Biscuits  made  without  either  leaven,  yeast, 
butter,  or  sugar,  are  more  difficult  of  digestion  than  bread  when 
it  is  fermented. 
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Where  bread  is  fixed  to  a standard  weight  and  price,  fraudu- 
lent bakers  add  a mixture  of  alum  and  pearl-ash  to  it,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  hastening  its  rising,  of  making  it  retain  its  moisture, 
and  hence  its  weight.  When  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that 
bread  is  adulterated  with  alum,  it  may  be  detected  thus : cut 
about  a pound  of  bread  into  an  earthen  vessel,  pour  upon  it  a 
quart  of  boiling  water,  and  let  it  stand  till  cold.  Strain  the 
liquor  off  gently  through  apiece  of  fine  linen,  boil  it  down  to 
about  a wine-glass  full,  set  it  by  to  cool,  and  if  there  be  a 
mixture  of  alum,  the  crystals  of  it  will  appear. 

Four  of  the  following  aphorisms  ought  to  be  the  general 
rules  to  all  the  makers  of  bread ; and  the  fifth,  the  practice  of 
all  the  consumers  of  bread. 

1.  Bread  should  be  made  of  sound  clean  corn,  newly 
ground,  and  not  contaminated  by  any  extraneous  mixtures. 

2.  To  be  leavened,  which  makes  it  light  of  digestion  ; and 
moderately  seasoned  with  salt.-' 

3.  Suffered  to  ris<5  for  several  hours,  and  well  wrought  and 
laboured  with  the  hands. 

4.  Well  baked,  not  too  much,  which  consumes  the  strength 
and  goodness  of  the  corn  ; nor  too  little,  which  makes  it  heavy, 
clammy,  and  unwholesome. 

5.  Not  in  general  to  be  eaten  hot,  as  it  is  then  more  viscid, 
and  harder  of  digestion  than  when  cold.  Bread  is  in  its  best 
state  the  first  and  second  day  after  it  is  baked. 

BREAD. 

Unadulterated  English  Bread. 

Sift  a peck  of  the  finest  wheat  flour  into  a heap ; and, 
making  a small  cavity  in  the  centre,  strain  into  it  about  a pint 
of  good  yeast,  mixed  with  the  same  quantity  of  moderately 
warm  water,  and  make  it  up  of  a light  paste,  with  part  of  the 
flour.  Cover  up  this  dough,  set  it  before  the  fire  for  an  hour, 
to  prove  or  rise,  and  then  mix  the  whole  with  at  least  two 
quarts  of  water,  in  which  a moderate  quantity  of  salt  has  been 
dissolved  ; knead  it  till  all  the  dough  is  of  a good  stiffness  and 
set  it  to  prove  for  another  hour.  It  must  now  again  be  well 
kneaded,  and  once  more  proved  for  an  hour,  when  it  will  be 
ready  to  form  into  loaves,  which  may  be  either  made  in  regular 
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moulds,  or  formed  by  batching  two  pieces  together,  either  of 
round  or  oblong  forms.  A.  quartern  loaf  will  require  about 
an  hour  and  a half’s  baking,  in  a brisk  oven.  This  common 
process  is  less  understood  than  may  by  many  be  imagined  ; and 
the  truth  is,  that  some  experience  is  necessary  to  make,  and 
properly  bake,  a good  loaf  of  bread.  After  all,  it  is  not  so 
white  as  bread  made  by  bakers,  who  often,  in  defiance  of  the 
law,  make  use  of  alum  for  the  purpose  of  whitening  their  bread; 
and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  too  often  use  this  and  other  drugs  for  a 
much  worse  purpose, — that  of  disguising  ingredients  of  a baser 
quality,  if  not  even  of  a pernicious  nature.  If  the  above  pro- 
cess be  duly  regarded,  any  person  may  soon  make  bread  as 
well  as  the  most  experienced  baker. 

i * i , 

Excellent  Family  Bread. 

Put  a quartern  of  flour  into  a large  basin  with  two  tea- 
spoonfuls of  salt, — make  a hole  in  the  middle, — then  put  in  a 
basin  four  table-spoonfuls  of  good  yeast,  stir  in  a pint  of  milk 
lukewarm,  put  it  in  the  hole  of  the  flour,  stir  it  just  to  make 
it  of  a thin  batter,  then  strew  a little  flour  over  the  top, — then 
set  it  on  one  side  of  the  fire,  and  cover  it  over ; let  it  stand  till 
next  morning, — then  make  it  into  a dough ; — add  half  a pint 
more  of  warm  milk,  knead  it  for  ten  minutes,  and  then  set  it 
in  a warm  place  by  the  fire  for  one  hour  and  a half, — then 
knead  it  again,  and  it  is  ready  either  for  loaves  or  bricks : — 
bake  them  from  one  hour  and  a half  to  two  hours,  according 
to  the  size. 

Fine  French  Bread. 

In  France,  bread  is  made  of  many  different  descriptions, 
while  in  England  are  scarcely  any  other  sorts  than  the  common 
wheaten  or  white,  and  the  ordinary  household  or  brown  bread. 
French  bread  is,  indeed,  to  be  had  in  London,  and  other 
populous  places,  where  there  are  eminent  bakers ; but  its  use 
is  chiefly  confined  to  the  breakfast  table,  where  it  is  far  from 
general.  The  following  is  one  of  the  best  methods  of  making 
it: — Take  half  a peck  of  the  finest  flour;  and,  having  well 
sifted  it  into  the  kneading-trough  from  a centrical  cavity,  into 
which  strain  about  half  a pint  each  of  warm  milk  and  the 
choicest  yeast,  mixing  some  of  the  surrounding  flour  so  as  to 
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form  a light  sponge.  Then,  having  covered  it  well  up  with  a linen 
and  a flannel  cloth,  place  it  before  the  fire  to  rise  for  about  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  ; and,  having  warmed  a pint  and  a half  of 
milk  with  half  a pint  of  water,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  fresh 
butter,  a spoonful  of  powdered  loaf-sugar,  and  a little  salt, 
knead  it  to  a proper  consistence,  and  place  it  again  over  the 
fire  as  before.  After  once  more  kneading  it,  and  placing  it  to 
rise,  form  the  dough  into  loaves,  bricks,  or  rolls,  of  any  shape 
or  size,  lay  them  on  tin  plates ; set  them  before  the  fire  to  rise 
for  about  twenty  minutes;  and,  having  baked  them  in  a quick 
oven,  let  them  be  rasped  while  hot.  Some  persons,  with  the 
butter,  &c.  put  in  an  egg,  leaving  out  half  the  white.  This 
fine  French  bread  will  be  found  a less  expensive  luxury  than 
any  other  article  of  food  which  is  at  all  so  considered. 

The  Reverend  Mr . Hogget's  Economical  Bread. 

This  economical  breacf  is  wholly  made  with  wheat,  and  the 
respectable  contriver  deserves  great  praise  for  his  invention ; 
but,  it  is  to  be  feared,  the  invincible  prejudices  of  the  poor 
against  brown  bread  will  always  prevent  them  from  sufficiently 
receiving  the  benefit  of  this  gentleman’s  benevolent  intentions. 
It  is  our  duty,  however,  to  assist  in  promulging  the  possibility. 
For  the  purpose  of  making  this  bread,  only  the  coarse 
bran  is  to  be  taken  from  the  wheat ; and  the  second  coat,  or 
pollard,  ground  with  the  meal,  as  is  usual  for  wheaten  bread. 
Five  pounds  of  this  bran  are  to  be  boiled  in  somewhat  more 
than  four  gallons  of  water;  in  order  that,  when  perfectly 
smooth,  three  gallons  and  three  quarts  of  clear  bran-water 
may  be  poured  into,  and  kneaded  up  with,  fifty-six  pounds  of 
the  brown  flour,  adding  salt,  as  well  as  yeast,  in  the  same  way 
as  for  other  bread.  When  the  dough  is  ready  to  bake,  the 
loaves  are  to  be  made  up,  and  baked  two  hours  and  a half.  As 
flour,  when  thus  made  up,  will  imbibe  three  quarts  more  of 
this  bran  liquor  than  of  common  water,  it  evidently  produces 
not  only  a more  nutritious  and  substantial  food,  but  augments 
one-fifth  part  the  usual  quantity  of  bread ; which  forms  a saving 
of  no  less  than  one  day’s  consumption  out  of  six.  This  econo- 
mical bread,  when  ten  days  old,  if  put  into  the  oven  for  twenty 
minutes,  will  again  appear  quite  new. 
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Exccllefit  Diet  Bread. 

Sift  a pound  of  the  finest  flour,  and  dry  it  well  by  the  fire. 
Beat  up  eight  eggs,  for  a short  time  ; and  then,  adding  a pound 
of  beaten  and  soft  loaf-sugar,  by  degrees,  continue  beating 
them  together  for  an  hour  and  a half.  Then,  having  before 
taken  the  flour  from  the  fire,  strew  it  in  cold  ; with  half  an 
ounce  of  caraway  and  coriander  seeds,  mixed  together  and 
slightly  bruised.  The  beating,  in  the  mean  time,  must  not 
cease,  or  be  at  all  discontinued,  till  the  whole  is  put  into  the 
paper  mould  or  hoop,  and  set  in  a quick  but  not  too  hot  oven. 
One  hour  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  bake  it. 

Hunting  Bread. 

Mix  a pound  and  a half  of  fine  flour,  and  a pound  of  sugar  ; 
then  add  caraway  and  coriander  seeds,  as  many  as  may  be 
thought  proper,  with  six  yolks  of  eggs  and  four  of  the  whites 
beat,  up  in  a little  rose  water,  and  strained  into  the  flour.  After 
which,  put  in  a little  yeast,  to  make  the  dough  light;  roll  it 
out  thin  ; and  cut  it  into  pieces  like  lozenges,  to  be  baked  on 
buttered  papers  or  tin  sheets.  This  is  taken  from  a valuable 
collection  of  manuscript  receipts. 

Rice  Bread. 

Steep  a pound  of  whole  rice  in  water  till  it  is  quite  tender, 
pour  off  the  water,  and  put  the  rice  before  it  is  cold  to  four 
pounds  and  a half  of  wheat  flour.  Add  the  usual  quantity 
of  yeast  (about  a quarter  of  a pint,)  rather  more  than  the 
usual  quantity  of  salt,  and  as  much  lake-warm  water  as  will 
make  it  into  dough.  It  will  require  the  same  time  to  rise  as 
common  bread,  and  is  to  be  baked  in  the  same  manner. 

Potato  Bread. 

Weigh  half  a pound  of  mealy  potatoes  after  they  are  boiled 
or  steamed,  and  rub  them  while  warm  into  a pound  and  a half 
of  fine  flour  dried  for  a little  while  before  the  fire.  When  tho- 
roughly mixed,  put  in  a spoonful  and  a half  of  yeast,  a little 
salt,  and  warm  milk  and  water  enough  to  work  it  into  a dough. 
Let  this  stand  before  the  fire  to  rise  for  an  hour  and  a half, 
then  make  it  into  a loaf,  and  bake  it  in  a moderately  brisk 
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If  baked  in  a tin  the  crust  will-  be  more  delicate,  but  the 
bread  dries  sooner. 


To  make  Yeast. 

Thicken  two  quarts  of  water  with  fine  flour,  about  three 
spoonfuls  ; boil  half  an  hour,  sweeten  with  near  half  a pound 
of  brown  sugar : when  near  cold,  put  into  it  four  spoonfuls  of 
fresh  j'east  in  a jug,  shake  it  well  together,  and  let  it  stand  one 
day  to  ferment  near  the  fire,  without  being  covered.  There 
will  be  a thin  liquor  on  the  top,  which  must  be  poured  off; 
shake  the  remainder,  and  cork  it  up  for  use.  Take  always  four 
spoonfuls  of  the  old  to  ferment  the  next  quantity,  keeping  it 
always  in  succession. 

To  take  off  the  bitter  of  yeast,  put  bran  into  a sieve,  and 
pour  it  through,  having  first  mixed  a little  warm  water  with  it. 

j Or.  Hunter  s Instructions  for  making  Potato  Yeast. 

Boil  a pound  of  mealy  potatoes  till  they  are  thoroughly 
done  ; then  skin  them,  mash  them  very  smooth,  and  put  to  the 
mass  as  much  hot  water  as  will  make  it  of  the  consistency  of 
common  yeast ; after  which,  run  it  through  a colander,  adding- 
two  ounces  of  brown  sugar ; and,  when  only  just  warm,  stir 
in  two  table-spoonfuls  of  common  yeast.  Keep  the  mixture 
warm  till  it  has  done  fermenting,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  it 
will  be  fit  for  use.  The  pound  of  potatoes  makes  a quart  of 
yeast,  which  will  keep  a month  or  six  weeks.  The  bread  is 
recommended  by  Dr.  Hunter  to  be  laid  eight  or  ten  hours  be- 
fore baking;  who  says  that  it  is  not,  when  made  with  this 
potato  yeast,  to  be  distinguished  from  that  made  with  yeast  pur- 
chased of  the  brewer. 

To  preserve  Yeast. 

When  you  have  plenty  of  yeast,  begin  to  save  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — Whisk  it  until  it  becomes  thin,  then  take  a 
new  large  wooden  dish,  wash  it  very  nicely,  and  when  quite 
dry,  lay  a layer  of  yeast  over  the  inside  with  a soft  brush  ; let 
it  dry,  then  put  another  layer  in  the  same  manner,  and  so  do 
until  you  have  a sufficient  quantity,  observing  that  each  coat 
dry  thoroughly  before  another  be  added.  It  may  be  put  bn 
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two  or  three  inches  thick,  and  will  keep  several  months  : when 
to  be  used,  cut  a piece  out ; stir  it  in  warm  water. 

If  to  be  used  for  brewing,  keep  it  by  dipping  large  hand- 
fuls of  birch  tied  together ; and  when  dry,  repeat  the  dipping 
once.  You  may  thus  do  as  many  as  you  please  ; but  take  care 
that  no  dust  comes  to  them,  or  the  vessel  in  which  it  has  been 
prepared  as  before,  When  the  wort  is  set  to  work,  throw  into 
it  one  of  these  bunches,  and  it  will  do  as  well  as  with  fresh 
yeast ; but  if  mixed  with  a small  quantity  first,  and  then 
added  to  the  whole,  it  will  work  sooner. 

, TEA-CAKES,  & C. 

French  Rolls. 

Take  a pint  and  a half  of  milk,  make  it  quite  wrarm,  half 
a pint  of  small  beer  yeast,  add  sufficient  flour  to  make  it  as 
thick  as  batter,  put  it  into  a pan,  cover  it  over,  and  keep  it 
warm  ; when  it  has  risen  as  high  as  it  will,  add  a quarter  of  a 
pint  of  warm  water,  and  half  an  ounce  of  salt, — mix  them 
well  together, — rub  into  a little  flour  twro  ounces  of  butter, 
then  make  your  dough,  not  quite  so  stiff  as  for  your  bread,  let 
it  stand  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  it  will  be  ready  to 
make  into  rolls,  &c. — let  them  stand  till  they  have  risen,  and 
bake  them  in  a quick  oven. 

Famous  Bath  Rolls  or  Cakes. 

In  a pint  of  milk  warm  two  ounces  of  butter,  and  add  three 
spoonfuls  of  table  beer  yeast,  with  a very  small  quantity  of 
saffron  boiled  in  a cupful  of  milk,  and  a little  salt:  mix  it  well 
with  four  pounds  of  fine  dried  and  sifted  flour ; set  the  paste 
to  rise  for  about  half  an  hour ; knead  it  sufficiently ; and, 
making  it  up  into  twelve  or  fourteen  rolls  or  cakes  about  three 
inches  thick,  bake  them  in  a quick  oven.  They  are  commonly 
made  without  the  saffron,  but  look  much  better  with  it. 

Potato  Rolls. 

Dry  a pound  and  a half  of  flour.  Bruise  a pound  of  well 
boiled  mealy  potatoes,  and  work  them  with  half  an  ounce  of 
butter,  and  half  a pint  of  milk,  till  they  will  pass  through  a 
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colander.  Put  a quarter  of  a pint  of  warm  water  to  a quarter 
of  a pint  of  yeast,  add  these  and  some  salt  to  the  potatoes,  and 
mix  the  whole  up  with  the  flour.  If  it  works  up  too  stiff1  a 
little  more  milk  must  be  added.  When  it  is  well  kneaded,  set 
it  before  the  fire  to  rise  for  half  an  hour,  then  work  it  up  into 
common  sized  rolls,  and  bake  them  half  an  hour  in  a pretty 
quick  oven. 


Sally  Lunri s Tea-Calces. 

Take  one  pint  of  milk  quite  warm,  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
thick  small  beer  yeast,  put  them  into  a pan  with  flour  sufficient 
to  make  it  as  thick  as  batter, — cover  it  over,  and  let  it  stand 
till  it  has  risen  as  high  as  it  will,  i.  e.  about  two  hours:  add 
two  ounces  of  lump  sugar,  dissolved  in  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
warm  milk,  (if  you  do  not  mind  the  expense,  the  cake  will  be 
much  lighter,  if  instead  of  the  milk  you  put  four  eggs,)  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  butter  rubbed  into  your  flour  very  fine, 
— then  make  your  dough  the  same  as  for  French  rolls,  &c« 
— let  it  stand  half  an  hour,  then  make  up  your  cakes,  and  put 
them  on  tins ; when  they  have  stood  to  rise,  bake  them  in  a 
quick  oven. 

Care  should  be  taken  never  to  put  your  yeast  to  water  or 
milk  too  hot  or  too  cold,  as  either  extreme  will  destroy  the 
fermentation.  In  summer  it  should  be  lukewarm, — in  winter 
a little  warmer, — and  in  very  cold  weather,  warmer  still. 
When  it  has  first  risen,  if  you  are  not  prepared,  it  will  not 
hurt  to  stand  an  hour. 

Muffins  a nd  Crumpets. 

In  order  to  bake  muffins  and  crumpets  properly,  a place  is 
first  to  be  constructed  with  a furnace,  as  if  intended  for  a cop- 
per; but  having  a piece  of  cast  iron  all  over  the  top,  resem- 
bling the  bottom  of  a copper  or  large  iron  pot ; and,  when 
wanted  for  use,  a coal  fire  must  be  made  in  the  furnace 
beneath,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  for  heating  a copper. 
The  regular  method  of  preparing  most  excellent  muffins  is 
simply  as  follows  : — Put  a quarter  of  a peck  of  the  finest  and 
whitest  flour  into  the  kneading  trough,  and,  mixing  a pint  and 
a half  of  warm  milk  and  water,  with  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
good  mild  ale  yeast,  and  a little  salt,  stir  them  well  together 
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for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  strain  the  liquor  into  the  flour,  mix 
the  dough  as  high  a-  possible,  and  set  it  for  an  hour  to  rise. 
Then  roll  it  up  with  the  hands,  pull  it  into  pieces  the  size  of  a 
large  walnut,  roll  them  in  the  hand  like  balls,  and  lay  a flannel 
over  them  as  fast  as  they  are  rolled  up,  carefully  keeping  all  the 
dough  closely  covered.  The  whole  dough  being  rolled  into 
balls,  those  first  done  will  be  nearly  ready  for  baking,  which 
is  known  by  their  spreading  out  into  the  right  form  for  muffins. 
Lay  them  then  on  the  heated  plate,  and,  as  the  bottom  begins  to 
change  colour,  instantly  turn  them  on  the  other  side.  Great 
care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  their  burning ; and,  if  the  mid- 
dle of  the  plate  be  too  hot,  a brick  or  two  should  be  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  fire,  to  slacken  the  heat  of  the  furnace.  A 
superior  sort  of  muffins  is  pretended  to  be  made  by  mixing  a 
pound  of  flour  with  a single  egg>  an  ounce  of  butter  melted  in 
half  a pint  of  milk,  and  two  table-spoonfuls  of  yeast,  beat 
thoro uglily  together,  set  two  or  three  hours  to  rise,  and  made 
up  and  baked  m the  usual  way.  Crumpets  are  commonly 
made  with  a thin  batter  of  flour,  milk,  and  water,  and  a very 
small  quantity  of  yeast  only,  poured  on  the  iron  hearth  like 
pancakes  into  a frying-pan,  which  they  must  resemble  both  in 
form  and  substance.  They  are  expeditiously  done  on  one  side, 
and  must  be  carefully  turned  in  time  on  the  other.  Both 
muffins  and  crumpets  are  very  agreeable  with  tea  or  coffee, 
either  when  buttered  hot  as  soon  as  baked,  or  on  being  after- 
ward well  toasted  and  buttered ; the  crumpets  are  buttered 
on  both  sides,  and  the  muffins  being  cut  round,  and  pulled 
open  in  two  when  toasted,  are  buttered  on  both  parts  in  the 
middle.  Children  are,  in  general,  fondest  of  crumpets  ; muf- 
fins are  alone  introduced  at  coffee-houses,  &c.  in  London. 

Fine  Yorkshire  Cakes. 

Mix  two  pounds  of  flour  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  but- 
ter melted  in  a pint  of  milk,  a couple  of  beaten  eggs,  and  three 
spoonfuls  of  good  yeast.  Mingle  the  whole  well  together  ; set 
it  to  rise;  then  knead  it,  and  make  it  into  cake^of  about  six 
inches  diameter.  They  are  to  be  baked  in  a slow  oven,  but  let 
them  first  stand  on  tins  to  rise.  They  are  lighter  when  made 
without  butter,  but  eat  shorter  with  it.  They  are  either  but- 
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terecl  hot  out  of  the  oven,  or  cut  in  two  when  cold,  toasted 
brown,  and  buttered  for  breakfast  or  afternoon  tea. 

" Rusks. 

''  Beat  seven  eggs  well,  and  mix  with  half  a pint  of  new 
milk,  in  which  have  been  melted  four  ounces  of  butter;  add 
to  it  a quarter  of  a pint  of  yeast,  and  three  ounces  of  sugar, 
and  put  them,  by  degrees,  into  as  much  flour  as  will  make  a 
very  light  paste,  rather  like  a batter,  and  let  it  rise  before  the 
fire  half  an  hour ; then  add  some  more  flour,  to  make  it  a little 
stiffer,  but  not  stiff.  Work  it  well,  and  divide  it  into  small 
loaves,  or  cakes,  about  five  or  six  inches  wide,  and  flatten 
them.  When  baked,  and  cold,  slice  them  the  thickness  of 
rusks,  and  put  them  in  the  oven  to  brown  a little. 

N.  B.  The  cakes,  when  first  baked,  eat  deliciously  buttered 
for  tea ; or,  with  caraways,  to  eat  cold. 

Oat  Cakes. 

Sift  a quarter  of  a peck  of  fine  oatmeal  ; then  take  rather 
more  than  a pint  of  milk-warm  water,  half  a gill  of  mild  ale 
or  good  small  beer  yeast,  and  half  an  ounce  of  salt ; stir  them 
well  together  for  about  ten  minutes,  strain  the  whole  into  the 
oatmeal,  mix  the  dough  high  in  the  same  manner  as  for 
muffins,  and  let  it  remain  an  hour  to  rise.  Afterward,  roll  it 
up  with  the  hand,  and  pull  it  into  pieces  about  the  size  of  an 
egg;  roll  them  out  with  a rolling-pin  on  a good  ;deal  of  flour, 
cover  them  with  flannel,  and  they  will  soon  rise  to  a proper 
thickness.  Should  they,  however,  be  found  either  too  big 
or  too  little,  it  will  be  easy  to  roll  the  dough  accordingly. 
They  are  to  be  baked  on  an  iron  plate,  just  like  muffins. 
Toast  them  crisp  on  both  sides,  but  do  not  burn  them  ; then 
pull  them  open,  and  they  will  appear  like  a honey-comb ; lay 
in  some  butter,  clap  the  two  pieces  again  together,  and  only 
use  a knife  for  the  purpose  of  afterward  cutting  them  into 
pieces.  This  is  the  best  method  of  preparing  muffins,  as  well 
as  oat  cakes ,> 
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HOME  BREWERY. 

Instructions  for  brewing  Malt  Liquor. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is,  undoubtedly,  the  being 
provided  with  implements  proper  for  the  purpose;  and  of  these 
the  copper  appears  to  be  the  first  object. 

The  position  of  the  copper,  and  the  manner  of  setting  it, 
must  be  duly  considered,  as  much  depends  thereon. 

An  inconvenience  too  frequently  found  in  coppers  is 
their  being  made  too  exact  to  their  intended  quantity  ; in 
consequence  of  which,  room  is  not  left  sufficient  to  boil  the 
liquor  in  with  any  degree  of  rapidity  or  safety,  which  must 
naturally  be  supposed  to  be  essential  points.  To  remedy  this 
inconvenience,  let  your  carpenter  prepare  good  seasoned  pieces 
of  elm,  or  other  proper  wood,  and  shape  it  out  like  the 
felly  of  a stage  waggon-wheel,  but  only  half  its  thickness,  and 
then  join  them  round  to  compose  the  dimensions  of  the  circle 
of  the  copper.  The  rim  of  the  copper,  which  generally 
turns  over  as  a bearing  at  the  top,  may  be  beat  up,  and  that 
part  nailed  to  the  bottom  part  of  the  wood-work,  brushing 
between  the  wood  -work  and  the  copper  a cement  composed  of 
bullock’s  blood  and  whiting,  mixed  only  to  the  thickness  of 
common  whitewash.  This  cement  will  prevent  any  leak,  and 
last  as  long  as  the  copper. 

This  work  is  of  great  support  and  ease  to  the  copper;  and 
by  this  mode  you  can  also  increase  its  dimensions  from  three 
to  twelve  or  more  inches  in  the  wood-work,  which  will  add 
considerably  to  your  guage,  especially  in  large  coppers. 
This  method,  however,  is  recommended  only  where  stop- 
draughts  are  made  use  of,  in  which  case  the  wood  may  be 
applied  round  with  great  safety ; for  the  fires  of  those  never 
burn  so  furiously  that  the  least  damage  can  ensue.  For  the 
raising  of  other  coppers,  built  on  different  constructions,  brick, 
stone,  or  tarris  mortar,  may  be  used. 

The  next  to  be  considered  are  the  coolers,  and  these  are 
things  of  no  small  consequence ; for,  if  they  are  not  properly 
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taken  care  of,  the  liquor,  by  a seemingly  secret  and  unac- 
countable cause,  will  attract  a disagreeable  twang.  This  often 
proceeds  from  wet  having  been  infused  in  the  wood,  as  it  is 
sometimes  apt  to  lodge  in  the  crevices  of  old  coolers,  and  even 
infect  them  to  such  a degree,  that  it  will  not  depart,  though 
many  washings  and  scaldings  are  applied.  One  cause  inci- 
dental to  this  evil  is  permitting  women  to  wash  in  a brew-house, 
which  ought  by  no  means  to  be  permitted,  where  any  other 
convenience  is  to  be  had;  for  nothing  can  be  more  hurtful  than 
the  slops  of  soap-suds. 

It  is  indispensably  necessary  that  the  coolers  be  well 
scoured  with  cold  water  two  or  three  times  ; cold  water  being 
more  proper  than  hot  to  effect  a perfect  cleansing,  especially 
if  they  are  in  a bad  condition  from  the  undiscovered  filth  that 
may  be  in  the  crevices.  The  application  of  hot  water  will 
drive  the  infection  further;  or  if  your  drink  be  let  into  the 
coolers,  and  if  any  remain  in  the  crevices,  as  before-mention- 
ed, the  heat  will  collect  the  foulness,  and  render  the  whole 
unwholesome. 

Ropiness  in  beer  is  sometimes  produced  when  you  mash 
with  water  exceedingly  hot.  This  is  liable  to  set  the  malt ; 
which  is  clogging  it  up  to  such  a degree,  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  get  it  to  run  off : and  when  by  art  you  have  accomplish- 
ed the  difficulty,  it  never  answers  your  wishes  in  point  of 
goodness . 

Be  particularly  careful  that  the  mash-tub  be  kept  perfectly 
clean:  nor  must  the  grains  be  left  in  the  tub  any  longer  than 
the  day  after  brewing,  lest  it  should  sour  the  tub  ; for  if  there 
be  a sour  smell  in  the  brew-house  before  your  beer  is  tunned, 
it  will  be  apt  to  infect  your  liquor  and  worts. 

As  we  have  now  properly  explained  the  precautions  neces- 
sary to  be  taken  in  the  preparation  of  vessels,  we  shall  enter 
into  a concise  detail  of  what  is  to  be  observed  in  the  course  of 
brewing. 

Having  your  utensils  scalded,  your  malt  ground,  your  cop- 
per boiling,  and  your  penstaff  well  set,  you  must  then  pro- 
ceed to  mash,  by  letting  a sufficient  quantity  of  boiling  water 
into  your  tub,  in  which  it  must  stand  until  the  greater  part  of 
the  steam  is  gone  off,  or  until  you  can  see  your  own  shadow 
in  it.  It  will  then  be  necessary  that  one  person  should  pour 
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the  malt  gently  in,  while  another  is  carefully  stirring  it ; for 
it  is  as  necessary  that  as  much  care  should  be  observed  when 
the  mash  is  thin  as  when  it  is  thick.  This  being  effectually 
and  well  done,  and  having  a sufficient  reserve  of  malt  to  cover 
the  mash,  to  prevent  evaporation,  you  may  cover  your  tub 
with  sacks,  &c.  and  leave  your  malt  three  hours  to  steep. 

Previous  to  your  letting  the  mash  run,  you  should  not  fail 
to  be  prepared  with  a pail  to  catch  the  first  flush,  as  that  is 
generally  thickish ; and  another  pail  being  applied  while  you 
return  the  first  on  the  mash,  and  so  on  for  two  or  three  times, 
or  at  least  until  it  run  fine.  By  this  time  your  copper  should 
be  boiling,  and  a convenient  tub  placed  close  to  your  mash- 
tub  ; let  into  it  through  your  spout  half  the  quantity  of  boil- 
ing water  you  mean  to  use  for  drawing  off  your  best  wort. 
After  this,  you  must  instantly  turn  your  cock  to  fill  up  again, 
which  will  boil  in  due  time  with  cinders  or  coal-ashes.  During 
such  time,  you  must  stop  the  mash  with  this  hot  water  out  of 
the  convenient  tub,  in  moderate  quantities,  every  eight  or  ten 
minutes,  until  the  whole  is  consumed  ; then  letting  off  the  re- 
maining quantity,  which  will  be  boiling  hot,  to  the  finishing 
purpose  for  strong  beer. 

You  must  then  fill  your  copper  quite  full,  so  as  to  boil 
.quickly  for  the  second  mash,  whether  you  intend  it  for  ale 
or  small  beer.  Being  thus  far  prepared,  let  off  the  remaining 
quantity  of  water  into  the  tub,  as  you  did  for  the  strong  beer, 
stopped  up  as  before  ; but  if  you  would  have  small  beer 
besides,  you  must  judge  it  accordingly,  by  boiling  a proper 
quantity  off  in  due  time,  and  letting  it  into  the  tub  as  before. 
It  is  better  to  avoid  the  latter  article,  that  you  may  entirely 
draw  out  the  strength  for  the  ale. 

Twenty-four  bushels  of  malt  will  make  two  hogsheads  of 
as  good  strong  beer  as  any  in  England,  and  also  two  hogsheads 
of  very  pretty  ale,  but  the  malt  should  consist  of  equal  portions 
of  brown,  amber,  and  pale.  The  strong  beer  should  be  kept 
two  or  three  years,  and  the  ale  never  less  than  one,  before 
tapped.  If  your  mash  be  only  for  one  hogshead,  it  should  be 
two  hours  in  running  off ; if  for  two  hogsheads,  two  hours  and 
a half;  and  for  any  greater  quantity,  three  hours  : for  there  is 
no  good  in  letting  it  be  too  long,  as  the  whole  strength  is  ex- 
tracted by  the  frequent  stoppings. 
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You  must  be  particular  in  the  time  of  steeping  your  mashes. 
Strong  beer  must  be  allowed  three  hours  ; ale  one  hour ; 
and,  if  you  draw  small  beer  after,  half  an  hour.  By  this 
mode  of  proceeding,  your  boilings  >vill  regularly  take  place 
of  each  other,  which  will  expedite  the  business,  by  prevent- 
ing loss  of  time.  Be  particularly  careful,  in  the  course  of 
each  mashing,  that  it  be  thoroughly  stirred  from  the  bottom, 
and  especially  round  the  muck  basket ; for,  being  well  shaken, 
it  prevents  a stagnation  of  the  whole  body  ot  the  mash ; and 
were  this  last  process  omitted,  it  would  certainly  fox  your  beer, 
and  give  it  an  exceeding  bad  taste. 

In  preparing  for  boiling,  be  particularly  careful  to  put  the 
hops  in  with  the  first  wort,  or  it  will  char  in  a few  minutes. 
As  soon  as  the  copper  is  full  enough,  a good  fire  should  be 
made  under  it;  but  be  careful,  in  filling  it,  to  leave  room 
enough  for  boiling.  Quick  boiling  is  one  of  the  most  neces- 
sary things  to  be  observed  ; though  in  this  particular  there  are 
variety  of  opinions.  However,  there  is  perhaps  but  one  good 
method,  and  that  is  quick  boiling.  Great  caution  should  be 
observed  when  it  begins  to  swell  in  waves  in  the  copper ; if 
you  have  no  assistant,  be  particularly  attentive  to  its  motions ; 
on  the  approach  of  the  first  swell,  you  will  have  sufficient  time 
to  proportionate  your  fire,  as  care  should  be  taken  that  it  be 
not  too  predominant.  When  the  boil  is  properly  got  under, 
you  may  then  add  a fire  that  will  boil  briskly,  and  there  may 
be  a variation  of  a few  minutes. 

With  respect  to  the  time  it  should  boil,  experienced  brewers 
proceed  in  this  manner: — They  take  a clean  copper  bowl 
dish,  to  dip  out  some  of  the  liquor,  and  when  they  discover  a 
working,  and  the  hops  sinking,  they  conclude  it  to  be  suffi- 
ciently boiled.  This  is  sometimes  completed  in  thirty-five  or 
forty  minutes ; but  this  rule  is  often  extended  five  or  ten 
minutes,  according  to  the  different  qualities  of  malt.  Long 
and  slow  boiling  is  very  pernicious,  as  well  as  wasting  the 
liquor : for  the  slower  it  boils,  the  lower  it  drops,  and  singes 
to  your  copper ; whereas  quick  boiling  has  a contrary  effect. 
Essence  of  malt  is  extracted  by  length  of  boiling,  by  which 
you  can  make  it  to  the  thickness  of  honey  or  treacle,  so  that  a 
small  quantity  will  weigh  pounds.  In  some  parts  of  York- 
shire, they  value  their  liquor  for  its  great  strength,  by  its 
18  3 t 
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affecting  the  brain  for  two  or  three  days  after  intoxication. 
This  is  the  effect  of  long  boiling;  for  in  that  county  they  boil  > 
liquor  for  three  hours  ; and  what  is  still  worse,  when  it  sinks 
in  the  copper,  from  the  waste  in  boiling,  they  every  now  and 
then  add  a little  fresh  wort,  which,  without  doubt,  must  tend 
to  several  stagnations,  productive  of  several  impurities. 

Your  liquor  being  properly  boiled,  be  sure  to  traverse  a 
small  quantity  quite  over  all  the  coolers,  so  as  to  get  a proper 
quantity  cold  immediately  to  set  to  work ; but  if  the  airiness 
of  your  brew-house  is  not  sufficient;  to  expedite  a quantity 
soon,  you  must  traverse  a second  quantity  over  the  coolers, 
and  then  let  it  into  shallow  tubs.  Put  these  into  any  passage 
where  there  is  a thorough  draught  of  air,  but  where  no  rain 
or  other  wet  can  get  communication  to  it.  Then  let  off  the 
quantity  of  two  baring  tubfuls  from  the  first  over  the  second 
and  third  coolers,  which  may  be  soon  got  cold,  to  be  ready 
for  a speedy  working,  and  then  tho  remaining  part  that  is  in 
your  copper  may  be  quite  let  out  into  the  first  cooler.  In  the 
meantime,  mend  the  fire,  and  also  attend  to  the  hops,  to  make 
a clear  passage  through  the  strainer.  Having  proceeded  thus 
far,  and  the  liquor  has  done  running,  be  sure  to  remember, 
when  you  have  got  four  or  five  pailfuls,  you  return  all  the 
hops  into  the  copper  for  the  ale. 

By  this  time,  the  small  quantity  of  liquor  traversed  over 
your  coolers  being  sufficiently  cooled,  you  must  nowr  proceed 
to  set  your  liquor  to  work.  Take  four  quarts  of  barm,  and 
divide  half  of  it  into  small  vessels,  such  as  clean  bowls, 
basins,  or  mugs,  adding  thereto  an  equal  quantity  of  wort, 
which  should  be  almost  cold.  As  soon  as  it  ferments  to  the 
tep  of  the  vessel,  put  it  into  two  pails  ; and  when  that  works 
to  the  top,  put  one  into  a baring  tub,  and  the  other  into  ano- 
ther. When  you  have  half  a baring  tubful  together,  you  may 
put  the  dike  quantity  to  each  of  them,  and  then  cover  them 
over,  until  it  comes  to  a fine  cauliflower  head.  This  may  be 
perfectly  completed  in  three  hours,  and  then  put  those  two 
quantities  into  the  working  guile.  You  may  now  add  as  much 
wort  as  you  have  got  ready,  for  you  cannot  work  it  too  cold  in 
©pen  weather. 

If  you  brew  in  cold  frosty  weather,  keep  the  brew-house 
warm,  but  never  add  hot  wort  to  keep  the  liquor  to  a blood 
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heat,  that  being  a bad  maxim  ; for  hot  wort  put  to  cold,  as  well 
as  cold  to  hot,  is  so  intemperate  in  its  nature,  that  it  stagnates 
the  proper  operation  of  the  barm. 

You  must  be  careful  that  your  barm  be  not  from  foxed 
beer,  that  is,  beer  heated  by  ill  management  in  its  working  ; 
for  in  that  case  it  is  likely  to  carry  with  it  the  contagion.  If 
your  barm  be  flat,  and  you  cannot  procure  that  which  is  new, 
the  method  of  recovering  its  working  is,  by  putting  to  it  a 
pint  of  warm  sweet  wort  of  your  first  letting  off,  the  heat  to 
be  of  half  the  degree  of  milk  warm.  Then  give  your  mug 
that  contains.it  a shake,  and  it  will  soon  gather  strength  and 
be  fit  for  use.  Half  a pound  of  good  hops  is  sufficient  for  a 
bushel  of  malt  for  strong  beer,  to  keep  for  four  years,  twelve 
bushels  £o  tl*e  hogshead. 

We  come  now  td  the  last  and  most  simple  operation  in  the 
business  of  brewing,  which  is  the  tunning.  Your  casks  being 
perfectly  clean,  sweet,  and  dry,  and  set  on  the  stand  ready  to 
receive  the  liquor,  first  skim  off  the  top  barm,  then  proceed  to 
fill  your  casks  quite  full,  and  immediately  bung  and  peg  them 
close.  Bore  a hole  with  a tap-borer,  near  the  summit  of 
the  stave,  at  the  same  distance  from  the  top  as  the  lower  tap- 
hole  is  from  the  bottom,  for  working  through  that  upper  hole, 
which  is  a clean  and  more  effectual  method  than  working  it 
over  the  cask  ; for,  by  the  above  method,  being  so  closely  con- 
fined, it  soon  sets  itself  into  a convulsive  motion  of  working, 
and  forces  itself  fine,  provided  you  attend  to  the  filling  of  your 
casks  five  or  six  times  a day  i^for  by  too  long  an  omission  it 
begins  to  settle,  and  afterwards  being  disturbed,  it  raises  a 
sharjJ  fermentation,  which  produces  an  incessant  working  of  a 
spurious  froth,  that  may  continue  for  some  weeks,  and  after  all 
give  your  beer  a crankish  taste,  which  proper  attention  might 
have  prevented. 

Having  thus  gone  through  the  principal  matters  in  the 
practical  part  of  brewing,  wre  shall  now  proceed  to  instruct 
the  housekeeper  in  the  management  of  malt  liquors,  the  proper 
time  for  brewing,  and  shall  make  some  observations  on  the  dif- 
ferent qualities  of  water,  malt  and  hops. 

The  month  of  March  is  generally  considered  as  one  of  the 
principal  seasons  for  brewing  malt  liquor  for  long  keeping  ; 
and  the  reason  is,  because  the  air  at  that  time  of  the  year  j,s 
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temperate,  and  contributes  to  the  good  working  and  fermen- 
tation of  the  liquor,  which  principally  promotes  its  pre- 
servation, and  good  keeping.  Very  cold  as  well  as  very  hot 

weather,  prevents  the  free  fermentation  or  working  of  liquors; 
so  that,  if  you  brew  in  very  cold  weather,  unless  you  use 
some  means  to  warm  the  cellar  while  new  drink  is  working, 
it  will  never  clear  itself  in  the  manner  you  would  wish  ; and 
the  same  misfortune  will  arise  if,  in  very  hot  weather,  the 
cellar  be  not  put  into  a temperate  state.  The  consequence  of 
all  which  will  be,  that  such  drink  will  be  muddy  and  sour, 
perhaps  beyond  all  recovery.  Such  misfortunes  often  hap- 
pen, even  in  the  proper  season  for  brewing,  and  that  owing 
to  the  badness  of  a cellar  ; for  when  they  are  dug  in  springy 
grounds,  or  are  subject  to  damps  in  winter,  the  liquor  will 
chill,  and  grow  flat  and  dead.  Where  cellars  are  of  this  nature, 
it  will  be  advisable  to  make  your  brewings  in  March,  rather 
than  in  October  ; for  you  may  keep  such  cellars  temperate 
in  summer,  but  cannot  warm  them  in  winter.  Thus  your  beer 
brewed  in  March  will  have  due  time  to  settle  and  adjust  itself 
before  the  cold  can  materially  injure  it. 

It  is  advisable  to  build  your  cellars  for  keeping  liquors  after 
such  a manner,  that  no  external  air  can  get  into  them ; for 
the  variation  of  the  air  abroad,  where  there  is  free  admission  of 
it  into  the  cellars,  would  cause  as  many  altercations  in  the 
liquor,  and  would  thereby  keep  it  in  so  unsettled  a state,  as 
to  render  it  unfit  for  drinking.  Some  people,  curious  in  these 
matters,  have  double  doors  to  their  cellars,  with  a view  that 
none  of  the  external  air  may  find  a way  into  them,  and  are 
amply  repaid  for  their  care  and  expense  by  the  goodness  of 
their  liquor. 

To  speak  in  general,  the  best  water  is  river-water,  such  as 
is  soft,  and  has  partaken  of  the  air  and  sun ; for  this  easily 
insinuates  itself  into  the  malt,  and  extracts  its  virtues.  On 
the  contrary,  hal'd  waters  astringe  and  bind  the  pores  of  the 
malt,  so  that  its  virtue  is  not  freely  communicated  to  the 
liquor.  It  is  a rule  with  some,  that  all  water  that  will  mix 
with  soap  is  fit  for  brewing,  and  they  will  by  no  means  allow 
of  any  other  ; and  it  has  been  more  than  once  experienced, 
that  where  the  same  quantity  of  malt  has  been  used  to  a barrel 
of  river  water,  as  to  a barrel  of  spring  water,  the  river  water 
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brewing  lias  excelled  the  other  in  strength  about  five  degrees 
in  twelve  months.  It  must  be  observed  likewise,  that  the 
malt  was  not  only  the  same  in  quantity  for  one  barrel  as  for  tne 
other,  but  was  the  same  in  quality,  having  been  all  measured 
from  the  same  heap.  The  hops  were  also  the  same,  both  in 
quality  and  quantity,  and  the  time  and  boiling  equal  to  each. 
They  were  worked  in  the  same  manner,  and  tunned  and  kept  in 
the  same  cellar.  Here  it  was  evident,  that  the  only  difference 
was  in  the  water,  and  yet  one  barrel  was  worth  two  of  the 
other. 

If  water  happen  to  be  of  a hard  nature,  it  may  be  soften- 
ed by  exposing, it  to  the  air  and  sun,  and  putting  into  it  some 
pieces  of  soft  chalk  to  infuse ; or  when  the  water  is  set  on  to 
boil,  in  order  to  be  poured  on  the  malt,  put  into  it  a quantity 
of  bran,  which  will  help  a little  to  soften  it. 

The  goodness  of  such  .drink  as  is  brewed  for  keeping,  in  a 
great  measure  depends  on  the  goodness  of  the  cellar  in  which 
it  is  kept;  for  damp  cellars,  we  find  by  experience,  are  injuri- 
ous to  the  keeping  of  liquors,  as  well  as  destructive  to  the 
casks.  A constant  temperate  air  digests  and  softens  malt 
liquors,  so  that  they  taste  quite  smooth  on  the  palate;  but  in 
cellars  which  are  unequal,  by  letting  in  heats  and  colds,  the 
liquor  is  subject  to  grow  stale  and  sharp. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
liquor  which  is  enclosed  in  one  cask,  so  will  it  be  to  a longer  or 
shorter  time  in  ripening.  A vessel,  containing  two  hogsheads 
of  beer,  will  require  twice  as  much  time  to  perfect  itself  as 
one  of  a hogshead ; and  it  is  found  by  experience,  that  no 
vessel  should  be  used  for  strong  beer, . which  is  intended  to  be 
kept,  less  than  a hogshead,  as  one  of  that  quantity,  if  it  be  fit 
to  draw  it  in  a year,  has  body  enough  to  support  it  two,  three 
or  four  years,  if  it  have  strength  of  malt  and  hops  in  it. 

One  great  piece  of  economy  is  the  good  management  of 
small  beer ; for  if  that  be  not  good,  the  drinkers  of  it  will  be 
feeble  in  summer-time,  incapable  of  strong  work,  and  will  be 
very  subject  to  distempers.  Besides,  when  the  beer  is  not 
good,  a great  deal  will  be  thrown  away.  The  use  of  drink, 
as  well  as  meat,  is  to  nourish  the  body ; and  the  more  labour 
there  is  upon  any  one,  the  more  substantial  should  be  the 
diet.  In  harvest-time,  the  ill  effects  of  bad  beer  among  the 
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workmen  are  visible  ; and  in  great  families,  where  that  article 
has  not  been  attended  to,  the  apothecaries  bills  have  amounted 
to  twice  as  much  as  the  malt  would  have  come  to,  that  would 
have  kept  the  servants  in  strength  and  good  health.  Besides, 
good  wholesome  drink  is  seldom  thrown  away  by  servants, 
and  thus  the  sparing  of  a little  malt  ends  in  the  loss  of  the 
master.  Where  there  is  a good  cellaring,  therefore,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  brew  a stock  of  small  beer  in  March  or  October,  or 
in  both  months,  to  keep  in  hogsheads,  if  possible.  The 'beer 
brewed  in  March  should  not  be  tapped  till  October,  nor  that 
brewed  in  October,  till  the  March  following  ; having  this  regard 
to  the  quantity,  that  a family,  of  the  same  number  of  working 
persons,  will  drink  a third  more  in  summer  than  in  winter. 

One  thing  more  is  to  be  mentioned,  respecting  the  preser- 
vation of  strong  beer,  and  that  is,  when  once  the  vessel  is 
broached,  regard  ought  to  be  had  to  the  time  in  which  it  will 
be  expended ; for,  if  there  happen  to  be  a quick  draught  for  it, 
then  it  will  last  good  to  the  very  bottom  ; but  if  there  be  likely 
to  be  but  a slow  draught,  then  do  not  draw  off  quite  half  be- 
fore you  bottle  it,  otherwise  your  beer  will  grow  flat,  dead,  or 
sour.  This  is  observed  very  much  among  the  curious. 

We  shall  now  mention  two  or  three  particulars  relative 
to  malt,  which  may  help  those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
brewing.  In  the  first  place,  the  general  distinction  between 
one  malt  and  another  is,  only  that  the  one  is  high  and  the  other 
low  dried.  That  which  we  call  high  dried  will,  when  brewed, 
produce  a liquor  of  a deep  brown  colour  ; and  the  other,  which 
is  the  low  dried,  will  produce  a liquor  of  a pale  colour.  The 
first  is  dried  in  such  a manner  as  may  be  said  rather  to  be 
scorched  jhan  dried,  and  is  far  less  wholesome  than  the  pale 
malt.  It  has  also  been  experienced  that  brown  malt,  although 
it  be  well  brewed,  will  sooner  turn  sharp  than  the  pale  malt, 
if  that  be  fairly  brewed. 

A gentleman  of  good  experience  in  the  brewery  says,  that 
the  brown  malt  makes  the  best  drink  when  it  is  brewed  with  a 
coarse  river  water,  such  as  that  of  the  Thames  about  London  : 
and  that  likewise  being  brewed  with  such  water,  it  makes  very 
good  ale  ; but  that  it  will  not  keep  above  six  months  without 
turning  stale,  and  a little  sharp,  even  though  he  allows  four- 
teen bushels  to  the  hogshead.  He  adds,  that  he  has  tried  the 
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high -dried  malt  to  brew  beer  with  for  keeping,  and  hopped  it 
accordingly  ; and  yet  he  could  never  brew  it  so  as  to  drink  soft 
and  mellow,  like  that  brewed  with  pale  malt.  There  is  an  acid 
quality  in  the  high-dried  malt,  which  occasions  that  distemper 
commonly  called  the  heart-burn  in  those  that  drink  of  the  ale 
or  beer  made  of  it. 

What  we  have  here  said  of  malt  is  meant  that  made  of  bar- 
ley ; for  wheat-malt,  pea-malt,  or  those  mixed  with  barley-malt, 
though  they  produce  a high-coloured  liquor,  will  keep  many 
years,  and  drink  soft  and  smooth,  yet  they  have  the  mum 
flavour. 

Some  people,  who  brew  with  high-dried  barley-malt,  put  a 
bag,  containing  about  three  pints  of  wheat,  into  every  hogs- 
head of  liquor,  and  that  has  fined  it,  and  made  it  drink  mel-. 
low.  Others  have  put  about  three  pints  of  wheat-malt  into  a 
hogshead,  which  hafe  produced  the  same  effect.  But  all  malt- 
liquors,  however  well  they  may  be  brewed,  may  be  now  and 
then  subject  to  ferment  in  the  cask,  and  consequently  turn  thick 
and  sour.  The  best  way  to  help  this,  and  bring  the  liquor  to 
itself,  is  to  open  the  bung  of  the  cask  for  two  or  three  days; 
and,  if  that  does  not  stop  the  fermentation,  then  put  in  two 
or  three  pounds  of  oyster-shells,  washed,  burned,  and  then 
beaten  to  fine  powder.  Stir  it  a little,  and  it  will  presently 
settle  the  liquor,  make  it  fine,  and  take  off  the  sharp  taste. 
As  soon  as  that  is  done,  draw  it  off  into  another  vessel,  and 
put  a small  bag  of  wheat  or  wheat-malt  into  it,  as  before 
directed,  or  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  vessel.  Sometimes 
such  fermentations  will  happen  in  liquor  by  change  of  weather, 
if  it  be  in  a bad  cellar,  and  will,  in  a few  months,  fall  fine  of 
itself,  and  grow  mellow. 

High-dried  malt  should  not  be  used  in  brewing  till  it  has 
been  ground  ten  days,  or  a fortnight,  as  it  then  yields  much 
stronger  drink  than  the  same  quantity  of  malt  just  ground  ; but 
if  you  design  to  keep  malt  ground  some  time  before  you  use  it, 
you  must  take  care  to  keep  it  very  dry,  and  the  air  at  that  time 
must  also  be  dry.  As  for  pale  malt,  which  has  not  partaken  so 
much  of  the  fire,  it  must  not  remain  ground  above  a week  before 
you  use  it.  The  best  mode  of  using  malt,  is  to  take  equal 
portions  of  brown,  amber,  and  pale. 
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As  for  hops,  the  newest  are  much  the  best,  though  they 
will  remain  very  good  two  years  : but  after  that  they  begin  to 
decay  and  lose  their  flavour,  unless  great  quantities  are  kept 
together,  in  which  case  they  will  keep  much  longer  good  tnan 
in  small  quantities.  These,  for  their  better  preservation, 
should  be  kept  in  a very  dry  place;  though  the  dealers  in 
them  rather  choose  such  places  as  are  moderately  between  moist 
and  dry,,  that  they  may  not  lose  any  of  their  weight.  Notice 
must  here  be  taken  of  a method  which  has  been  used  to  stale 
decayed  hops,  and  to  make  them  recover  their  bitterness  ; and 
this  is,  to  unbag  them,  and  sprinkle  them  with  aloes  and  water, 
which,  when  it  has  proved  a bad  hop  year,  has  spoiled  great 
quantities  of  malt  liquor  about  London  : for.  even  where  the 
water,  the  malt,  the  brewer,  and  the  cellars,  are  each  good,  a 
bad  hop  will  spoil  all.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  every  one  of 
these  particulars  should  be  well  chosen  before  the  brewing  is 
set  about,  or  else  you  must  expect  but  a bad  account  of  your 
labour.  So  likewise  the  yeast  or  barm  which  you  work  your 
liquor  with  must  be  well  considered,  or  a good  brewing  may 
be  spoiled  by  that  alone. 

It  is  a practice,  in  some  places  remote  from  town,  to  dip 
whisks  into  yeast,  then  beat  it  well,  and  so  hang  up  the  whisks 
with  the  yeast  in  them  to  dry : and  if  there  be  no  brewing  till 
two  months  afterwards,  the  beating  and  stirring  one  of  these 
new  whisks  in  new  wort  will  raise  a working  or  a fermentation 
in  it.  It  is  a rule  that  all  liquor  should  be  worked  well  in  the 
tun,  or  keel,  before  it  be  put  into  the  vessel,  otherwise  it 
will  not  easily  gi'ow  fine.  Some  follow  the  rule  of  beating 
down  the  yeast  pretty  often  while  it  is  in  the  tun,  and  keep  it 
there  working  for  two  or  three  days,  observing  to  put  it  into 
the  vessel  just  when  the  yeast  begins  to  fall.  This  liquor  is 
commonly  very  fine,  whereas  that  which  is  put  into  the  vessel 
quickly  alter  it  is  brewed,  will  not  be  fine  in  many  months. 

However  careful  you  may  have  been  in  attending  to  all  the 
preceding  particulars,  yet,  if  the  casks  be  not  in  good  order, 
still  the  brewing  may  be  spoiled.  New  casks  are  apt  to  give 
liquor  a bad  taste,  if  they  be  not  well  scalded  and  seasoned 
several  days  successively  betore  they  are  used.  As  to  old 
casks,  if  they  stand  any  time  out  of  use,  they  are  apt  to  grow 
musty. 
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There  now  remains  little  more  to  be  said  concerning  the 
management  of  malt  liquor,  but  that  of  bottling  it.  The 
bottles  must  first  be  well  cleaned  and  dried  ; for  wet  bottles 
will  make  the  liquor  turn  mouldy,  or  mothery,  as  they  call  it ; 
and  by  wet  bottles  a great  deal  of  good  beer  has  been  spoiled. 
Though  the  bottles  be  clean  and  dry,  yet  if  the  corks  be  not 
new  and  sound,  the  liquor  will  be  still  liable  to  be  damaged  ; 
for,  if  the  air  can  get  into  the  bottles,  the  liquor  will  grow 
Hat,  and  will  never  rise.  Many  who  flattered  themselves  that 
they  knew  how  to  be  saving,  by  using  old  corks  on  this  occa- 
sion, have  spoiled  as  much  liquor  as  stood  them  in  four  or 
five  pounds,  only  for  want  of  laying  out  three  or  four  shillings. 
If  bottles  are  corded  as  they  should  be,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
pull  out  the  cork? without 'a  screw : and  to  be  sure  to  draw  the 
cork  without  breaking,  the  screw  ought  to  go  through  the  cork, 
and  then  the  air  must  necessarily  find  a passage  where  the 
screw  has  passed,  and  therefore  the  cork  must  be  good  for 
nothing.  If  a cork  has  once  been  in  a bottle,  though  it  has 
not  been  drawn  with  a screw,  yet  that  cork  will  turn  musty 
as  soon  as  it  be  exposed  to  the  air,  and  will  communicate  its  ill 
flavour  to  the  bottle  in  which  it  is  next  put,  and  spoil  the  liquor 
that  way.  In  the  choice  of  corks,  take  those  that  are  soft  and 
clear  from  specks. 

You  may  also  observe,  in  the  bottling  of  liquor,  that  the 
top  and  middle  of  the  hogshead  are  the  strongest,  and  will 
sooner  rise  in  the  bottles  than  the  bottom.  When  once  you 
begin  to  bottle  a vessel  of  any  liquor,  be  sure  not  to  leave  it 
till  all  is  completed,  otherwise  it  will  have  different  tastes. 

If  you  find  that  a vessel  of  liquor  begins  to  grow  flat  whilst 
it  is  in  common  draught,  bottle  it,  arid  into  every  bottle  put  a 
piece  of  loaf-sugar,  about  the  size  of  a walnut,  which  will 
make  it  rise  and  come  to  itself ; and  to  forward  its  ripening, 
you  may  set  some  bottles  in  hay  in  a warm  place  ; but  straw 
will  not  assist  its  ripening. 

Where  there  are  not  good  cellars,  holes  have  been  sunk  in 
the  ground,  and  large  oil  jars  put  into  them,  and  the  earth 
filled  close  about  the  sides.  One  of  these  jars  may  hold  about 
a dozen  quart  bottles  ; and  will  keep  the  liquor  very  well  ; 
but  the  tops  of  the  jars  must  be  kept  closely  covered  up.  In 
winter-time,  when  the  weather  is  frosty,  shut  up  all  the  lights 
19  3o 
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or  windows  of  your  cellars,  and  cover  them  close  with  horse- 
dung,  or  horse-litter  ; but  it  is  much  better  to  have  no  lights 
or  windows  at  all  to  any  cellar,  for  the  reasons  before  given. 

Should  you  have  an  opportunity  of  brewing  a good  stock 
of  small  beer  in  March  and  October,  some  of  it  may  be  bottled 
at  six  months’  end,  putting  into  every  bottle  a lump  of  loaf- 
sugar.  This  will  be  a very  refreshing  drink  in  the  summer. 
Or,  if  you  happen  to  brew  in  summer,  and  are  desirous  of 
brisk  small  beer,  as  soon  as  it  has  done  working,  bottle  it  as 
above  directed. 

Excellent  Spruce  Beer. 

The  salubrity  of  spruce  beer  is  universally  acknowledged  ; 
and  notwithstanding  its  invincible  terebinthine  flavour,  forms 
so  refreshing  and  lively  a summer  drink,  that  it  begins  to  be 
greatly  used  in  this  country.  It  is,  in  fact,  a very  powerful 
aotiscox'butic:  and  as  it  by  no  means  offends  the  weakest  sto- 
mach, whatever  may  be  its  effect  on  the  palate,  it  is  highly 
entitled  to  our  attention.  Tn  situations  where  the  green  shoots 
and  tops,  &c.  are  easily  obtained,  it  may  be  brewed  immedi- 
ately from  them,  instead  of  from  the  extract ; which,  how- 
ever, is  by  no  means  to  be  commonly  effected  in  England, 
where  these  trees  are  not  remarkably  numerous,  and  are  always 
private  property.  The  regular  method  of  brewing  spruce  beer, 
as  it  is  at  present  in  the  best  manner  prepared,  and  so  highly 
admired  for  its  excessive  briskness,  is  as  follows: — Pour  eight 
gallons  of  cold  water  into  a barrel ; and  then,  boiling  eight 
gallons  more,  put  that  in  also ; to  this,  add  twelve  pounds  of 
molasses,  with  about  half  a pound  of  the  essence  of  spruce ; 
and,  on  its  getting  a little  cooler,  half  a pint  of  good  ale 
yeast.  The  whole  being  well  stirred,  or  rolled  in  the  barrel, 
must  be  left  with  the  bung  out  for  two  or  three  days;  after 
which,  the  liquor  may  beimmediately  bottled,  well  corked  up, 
and  packed  in  saw-dust  or  sand,  when  it  will  be  ripe  and  fit 
for  drink  in  a fortnight.  If  spruce  beer  be  made  immediately 
from  the  branches  or  cones,  they  are  required  to  be  boiled  for 
two  hours  ; after  which,  the  liquor  is  to  be  strained  into  a bar- 
rel, the  molasses  and  yeast  are  to  be  added  to  the  extract,  and 
to  be  in  all  respects  treated  after  the  same  manner.  Spruce 
beer  is  best  bottled  in  stone  ; and,  from  its  volatile  nature,  the 
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■whole  should  be  immediately  drank  when  the  bottle  is  once 
opened. 

Treacle  Deer. 

Boil  two  quarts  of  water,  put  into  it  one  pound  of  treacle 
or  molasses,  stir  them  together  till  they  are  well  mixed  ; then 
put  six  or  eight  quarts  of  cold  water  to  it,  and  about  a tea- 
cup full  of  yeast  or  barm  ; put  it  up  in  a clean  cask  or  steen, 
and  cover  it  over  with  a coarse  cloth,  two  or  three  times  double. 

It  will  be  fit  to  drink  in  two  or  three  days. 

The  second  and  third  time  of  making,  the  bottom  of  the 
first  beer  will  do  instead  of  yeast. 

If  a large  quantity  is  made,  or  intended  for  keeping,  put 
in  a handful  of  hops,  and  another  of  malt,  for  it  to  feed  on ; 
and,  when  done  working,  stop  it  up  close. 

The  above  is  the  best  and  cheapest  way  of  making  treacle 
beer,  though  some  people  acid  raisins,  bran,  wormwood,  spices, 
and  such  fruit,  &c.  as  are  in  season  ; but  that  is  just  as  may  be 
fancied. 

Indeed  many  pleasant,  cheap,  and  wholesome  drinks  may  ' 
be  made  from  fruits,  &c.  if  they  are  bruised  and  boiled  in  water 
before  the  treacle  is  added. 

Dr.  Stonehouses  manner  of  making  Treacle  Beer. 

The  following  easy  method  of  making  a very  salutary 
beverage  to  be  used  at  meals,  far  superior  to  what  is  com- 
monly sold  as  table  beer,  was  nearly  half  a century  ago  pub- 
lished by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Stonehouse  of  Northampton,  so 
respectfully  noticed  in  Ilervey’s  Meditations. — “ To  eight 
quarts  of  boiling  water,  put  one  pound  of  treacle,  a quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  ginger,  and  two  bay  leaves.  Let  the  whole  boil 
Tor  a quarter  of  an  hour,  then  cool  and  work  it  with  yeast,  the 
same  as  other  beer.  A little  yeast  spread  on  a piece  of  toasted 
bread,  and  put  into  the  liquid  before  it  is  quite  cold,  will  soon 
excite  a fermentation  ; and,  when  it  has  ceased  working,  it  may 
be  bottled  or  barreled,  according  to  the  quantity  made,  for 
immediate  use.  If  wanted  to  keep,  a very  small  bit  of  gentian 
root,  with  or  without  a little  lemon  or  orange  peel,  may  be 
boiled  in  the  liquid;  which  will  not  only  render  it  better  for 
that  purpose,  but  give  it  a taste  more  resembling  beer  brewed 
with  malt  and  hops. 
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% To  mulcc  China  Ale. 

« 

To  six  gallons  of  ale,  take  a quarter  of  a pound  or  more  of 
china-root,  thinly  sliced,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  corian- 
der seeds,  bruised  ; hang  these  in  a tiffany  or  coarse  linen  bag, 
in  the  vessel,  till  it  has  done  working ; and  let  it  stand  four- 
teen days  before  it  is  bottled:  though  the  common  sort  vended 
about  town  is  nothing  more  at  best  than  ten  shilling  beer,  put 
up  in  small  bottles,  with  a little  spice,  lemon-peel,  and  sugar. 
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BRITISH  WINES,  CORDIALS,  &c. 

Observations  on  British  Wines , Cordials,  Sfc. 

$ A.  STRICT  and  attentive  management  in  the  making  of  these 
. articles  is  the  grand  means  by  which  they  are  to  be  brought  to 
a proper  state  of  perfection  ; and  without  which,  labour,  ex- 
pence, and  disrepute,  will  be  the  final  and  disagreeable  con- 
sequences. To  prevent  the  last,  and  promote  the  first,  let  a 
due  observance  be  paid  to  the  following  general  rules.  Do  not 
let  such  wines  as  require  to  be  made  with  boiling  water  stand 
too  long  after  drawn,  before  you  get  them  cold;  and  be  careful 
to  put  in  your  barm  in  due  time,  otherwise  it  will  fret  after 
being  put  into  the  cask,  and  can  never  be  brought  to  that  state 
of  fineness  it  ought  to  be.  Neither  must  you  let  it  work  too 
long  in  the  butt,  as  it  will  be  apt  to  take  off  the  sweetness  and 
flavour  of  the  fruit  or  flowers  from  which  it  is  made.  Let  your 
vessels  be  thoroughly  clean  and  dry,  and  before  you  put  in  the 
wine,  give  them  a rinse  with  a little  brandy. — When  the  wine 
has  done  fomenting,  bung  it  up  close,  and  after  being  properly 
settled,  it  will  draw  to  your  wishes. 

, WINES. 

C y'  • '■  * ■ * 

English  Claret. 

Take  six  gallons  of  water,  two  gallons  of  cider,  and  eight 
pounds  of  Malaga  raisins  bruised ; put  them  all  together,  a!nd 
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let  them  stand  close  covered  in  a warm  place  for  a fortnight, 
stirring  it  every  second  day  well.  Then  strain  out  the  liquor 
into  a clean  cask,  and  put  to  it  a quart  of  barberries,  a pint  ot 
the  juice  of  raspberries,  and  a pint  of  the  juice  of  black  cher- 
ries. Work  it  up  with  a little  mustard-seed,  and  cover  the 
bung  with  a piece  of  dough ; let  it  stand  at  the  fire-side  for  four 
days ; then  bung  it  up,  and  let  it  remain  a week,  and  bottle  it 
off. — When  it  becomes  fine  and  ripe,  it  will  be  like  common 
claret. 


English  Frontigniac. 

Take  six  pounds  of  raisins  of  the  sun  ; and,  cutting  them 
small,  pour  over  them  six  gallons  of  water  in  which  twelve 
pounds  of  white  sugar  has  been  dissolved,  and  let  it  boil  for 
an  hour  before  it  is  suffered  to  cool.  Then,  having  ready  half 
a peck  of  elder-flowers,  gathered  at  the  time  of  falling,  when 
they  will  readily  shake  off  the  branches,  put  them  in  the  liquor 
as  soon  as  it  grows  almost  cold  ; and,  next  day,  add  six  spoon- 
fuls of  syrup  of.  lemons,  and  four  of  ale  yeast.  After  it  has 
fermented  two  days,  put  it  into  a fit  cask ; and  when  it  has 
stood  two  months,  bottle  it  off.  This,  when  properly  made, 
and  of  a good  age,  is  a very  pleasant  and  agreeable  wine; 
highly  resembling,  in  flavour,  the  genuine  frontigniac.  As  a 
salutary  cordial  wine,  this  artificial  frontigniac  can  hardly  be 
doubted ; and  from  the  known  virtues  of  elder  flowers,  it  may 
even  surpass  its  original. 

White  Currant  Wine,  called  English  Champagne. 

Among  the  various  ways  of  imitating  Champagne,  the 
following  is  much  extolled— Boil,  in  six  gallons  of  water,  eigh- 
teen pounds  of  either  Lisbon  or  loaf-sugar,  for  half  an  hour, 
.carefully  taking  off  the  scum  as  it  rises;  and  pour  it,  boiling 
hot,  over  two  gallons  of  fine  large  white  currants,  picked  from 
the  stalks,  but  not  bruised.  On  the  liquor’s  becoming  near  the 
temperature  of  new  milk,  ferment  it  with  some  good  ale  yeast; 
and,  after  suffering  it  to  work  two  days,  strain  it  through  a 
flannel  bag  into  a barrel  which  it  completely  fills,  with  half  an 
ounce  of  well-bruised  isinglass.  On  its  ceasing  to  ferment, 
immediately  bottle  it  off ; and  put  in  each  bottle  a lump  of 
dpuble-refined  sugar. 
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English  Port. 

Take  eight  gallons  of  good  port  wine,  and  put  it  into  a clean 
sixty-gallon  cask,  first  fumed  with  a match:  add  to  it  forty 
gallons  of  good  cider,  and  then  fill  the  hogshead  with  French 
brandy.  I he  juice  of  elderberries  and  sloes  will  give  it  the  pro- 
per degree  ot  roughness,  and  cochineal  will  communicate  to  it  a 
fine  brilliant  colour. 

N.B.  Instead  of  cider,  use  turnip  juice  or  raisin  cider; 
and  instead  of  French  brandy,  English  brandy. 

English  Mountain. 

First  pick  out  the  larger  stalks  of  your  Malaga  raisins,  then 
chop  the  raisins  small,  and  put  five  pounds  to  every  gallon  of 
cold  spring  water. — Let  them  remain  a fortnight  or  more,  then 
squeeze  out  the  liquor,  and  put  it  into  a clean  cask,  having 
been  previously  fumigated  with  a match.  Let  it  remain  un- 
stopped till  the  hissing  or  fermentation  has  ceased  ; then  bung 
it  up,  and  when  fine,  bottle  it  off. 

English  Sack. 

To  every  quart  of  water  put  a sprig  of  rue,  and  to  every 
gallon  a handful  of  fennel  roots  ; boil  these  half  an  hour,  then 
strain  it  out,  and  to  every  gallon  of  this  liquor  put  three 
pounds  of  honey : after  which,  boil  it  two  hours,  skimming 
it  well,  and  when  cold  pour  it  off,  and  tun  it  into  a clean  cask. 
Keep  it  a year  in  the  cask,  and  then  bottle  it  off. 

Admirable  Imitation  of  the  Rich  Cyprus  Wine. 

To  four  gallons  of  water  put  one  gallon  of  the  juice  of 
white  elder-berries,  expressed  gently,  and  passed  through  a 
sieve,  without  bruising  the  kernels  of  the  berries ; then  add 
twenty  pounds  of  loaf-sugar,  and  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of 
cloves.  Let  the  whole  boil  together  half  an  hour,  taking  off 
the  scum  as  it  rises ; pour  it  into  a tub  or  pan  to  cool,  and  ferment 
it  with  ale  yeast  on  a toast  for  three  days.  Afterward,  put  it 
into  a cask  that  will  just  hold  the  quantity,  with  a pound  of 
split  and  stoned  raisins  of  the  sun  ; and,  when  the  fermentation 
ceases,  add  five  pints  of  genuine  French  brandy.  It  must  gene- 
rally remain  in  the  cask  till  about  the  beginning  of  January, 
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before  it  is  fine  enough  to  be  drawn  off,  when  it  will  so  resem- 
ble the  rich  wine  brought  from  Cyprus,  both  in  flavour  and 
colour,  as  to  deceive  even  the  best  judges. 

Raisin  Wine. 

Take  the  best  Malaga  raisins,  pick  off  the  large  stalks,  and 
have  your  water  ready  boiled.  When  cold,  measure  as  many 
gallons  as  you  design  to  make,  put  it  into  a large  tub,  that 
you  may  have  room  to  stir  it.  To  every  gallon  of  water  put 
six  pounds  of  raisins,  and  let  it  stand  fourteen  days,  stirring  it 
twice  a day. . When  you  have  strained  it  off,  put  it  into  your 
cask,  reserving  a sufficient  quantity  to  keep  it  filled  as  the  liquor 
works  over,  which  it  will  often  do  for  two  months  or  more/  It 
must  not  be  closed  till  the  hissing  or  fermentation  has  ceased. 

Currant  Wine. 

Take  four  gallons  of  currants,  not  too  ripe,  and  strip  them 
into  an  earthen  steen  with  a cover  to  it  ; then  take  two  gallons 
and  a half  of  water,  and  five  pounds  and  a half  of  sugar ; 
boil  the  sugar  and  water  together,  and  skim  it  well ; then 
pour  it  boiling  on  the  currants,  and  let  it  stand  forty-eight 
hours  ; afterwards  strain  it  through  a flannel  bag  into  the  vessel 
again,  and  let  it  stand  a fortnight  to  settle  : then  bottle  it  off. 

Orange  Wine. 

Take  thirty  pounds  of  new  Malaga  raisins,  pick  them  clean 
from  the  stalks,  and  chop  them  small.  Provide  yourself  twenty 
large  Seville  oranges,  ten  of  which  you  must  pare  as  thin  as 
for  preserving  ; then  boil  about  eight  gallons  of  soft  water  till 
a third  part  be  consumed,  and  after  letting  it  cool  a little,  pour 
five  gallons  of  it  upon  your  raisins  and  orange-peel;  then  stir 
it  well,  and  cover  it  up.  When  cold,  let  it  stand  five  days, 
stirring  it  once  or  twice  a day.  Run  this  liquor  through  a hair 
sieve,  and  with  a wooden  spoon  press  the  pulp  as  dry  as  you 
can ; then  put  it  into  a clean  cask,  adding  the  rinds  of  the  other 
ten  oranges,  pared  as  thin  as  the  first.  The  day  before  you 
tun  it,  make  a syrup  of  the  juice  of  the  whole  twenty  oranges 
with  a pound  of  white  sugar.  Stir  them  well  together,  and 
dose  it  up  : let  it  stand  two  months  to  fine,  then  bottle  it  oft*. 
It  will  keep  three  years,  and  improve  in  keeping. 
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Lemon  Wine. 

Take  six  large  lemons,  pare  off  the  rinds,  cut  them  and 
squeeze  out  the  juice,  in  which  steep  the  rinds,  adding  to  it  a 
quart  of  brandy,  and  letting  it  stand  in  an  earthen  pot  close  stop- 
ped for  three  days ; then  squeeze  six  lemons  more,  and  to  the 
juice  put  two  quarts  of  spring  water,  and  as  much  sugar  as 
will  sweeten  the  whole ; then  boil  the  water,  sugar,  and 
lemons  together,  and  let  it  stand  till  cold;  to  which  add  a quart 
of  white  wine  and  the  first  mentioned  lemons  and  brandy : 
mix  them  together,  and  strain  the  whole  through  a linen  bag 
into  your  vessel;  then  let  it  stand  three  months,  and  bottle  it 
off;  taking  care  to  cork  and  wire  your  bottles  very  well.  Keep  it 
in  a cool  place,  or  in  sand.  It  will  be  fit  to  drink  in  two  months 
time. 

Gooseberry  Wine. 

To  every  four  pounds  of  gooseberries  take  a pound  and  a 
quarter  of  sugar,  and  a quart  of  spring  water ; bruise'fhe  ker- 
nes, and  let  them  lie  twenty-four  hours  in  the  water,  stirring 
them  frequently  ; then  press  out  the  liquor,  and  add  your  sugar 
to  it ; afterwards  put  it  into  a clean  cask ; and  wheq  the  fer- 
mentation has  ceased  close  it  up,  and  let  it  stand  a month;  then 
rack  it  off  into  another  cask,  and  let  it  stand  five  or  six  weeks 
longer.  Bottle  it  off,  putting  a lump  of  sugar  into  every 
bottle. 

Gooseberry  wine  thus  made,  and  carefully  preserved  two 
or  three  years,  becomes  little  inferior  to  muscadel,  or  other 
sweet  and  delicate  Italian  wines. 

Cowslip  Wine. 

Boil  twelve  pounds  of  loaf-sugar,  with  the  juice  of  six 
Seville  oranges,  and  the  whites  of  three  or  four  eggs  well  beaten, 
in  six  gallons  of  water,  for  half  an  hour,  carefully  scumming 
it  all  the  time.  In  the  mean  while,  put  a peck  of  the  finest 
and  freshest  picked  cowslip  flowers  into  a tub,  with  the  rinds 
of  two  of  the  oranges,  and  pouring  on  them  the  boiling  syrup, 
stir  the  whole  up,  and  leave  it  well  covered  to  infuse.  On  its 
getting  nearly  cool,  spread  a thin  toast  of  bread  all  over  with 
good  yeast,  and  put  it  into  the  tub,  to  excite  a fermentation. 
After  it  has  worked  two  or  three  days,  strain  it  off;  having  first 
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squeezed  the  cowslips  in  a coarse  cloth,  to  press  out  all  the 
juice.  Having  tunned  it  up,  keep  the  bung  loose  for  a few 
days;  and  on  finding  the  wine  has  ceased  to  work,  which  is 
always  known  by  its  ceasing  to  hiss,  drive  the  bung  tight , let 
the  liquor  remain  undisturbed  for  about  three  months  ; and  then 
bottle  it  off,  either  for  present  or  future  use.  It,  on  tunning 
the  wine,  about  a quarter  of  a pint  of  brandy  be  put  in  for  eveiy 
gallon,  with  a quarter  of  a gill  ot  syrup  oi  citrons,-  lemons, 
or  clove  gilliflowers,  it  will  make  a fine  addition  to  its  strength 
and  flavour. 

Elder  Wine.  • 

To  five  gallons  of  water  put  five  quarts  of  ripe  elderberries, 
picked  from  the  stalks;  let  them  boil  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
then  strain  the  liquor  through  a sieve,  and  put  it  into  your  pan 
again,  with  fourteen  pounds  of  raw  sugar ; let  it  boil  half  an 
hour,  and  then  put  into  your  tub  three  pounds  of  raisins,  and 
pour  the  boiling  liquor  upon  them.  When  it  is  milk-warm, 
put  into  it  a little  yeast,  and  let  it  work  three  days ; then  tun 
it,  and  put  five  gills  of  brandy  into  the  cask,  and  bottle  it  at 
Christmas. 


Elder  Wine  another  Way. 

Take  spring  water,  and  let  it  boil  half  an  hour  ; then  mea- 
sure five  gallons,  and  let  it  stand  to  cool.  Have  in  readiness 
twenty  pounds  of  raisins  of  the  sun,  well  picked  and  rubbed 
in  a cloth  ; and  chop  them,  but  not  too  small ; then  put  them 
into  the  water,  when  it  is  quite  cold,  and  let  them  stand  nine 
days,  stirring  them  three  or  four  times  a day.  Procure  six 
pints  of  elderberries  fully  ripe,  which  must  be  infused  in  boil- 
ing water,  or  baked  three  hours  in  an  oven  ; then  strain  out  the 
raisins:  and  when  the  elder  liquor  is  cold,  mix  that  with  it, 
(but  the  best  way  is  to  boil  up  the  juice  to  a syrup,)  and  add 
four  spoonfuls  of  good  ale  yeast.  Stir  it  well  together,  and 
then  tun  it  into  a clean  cask,  and  let  it  stand  in  a warm  place  to 
ferment ; then  keep-  it  for  five  or  six  months,  and  bottle  it  off. 

Damson  Wine. 

Gather  the  fruit  dry,  weigh  them,  and  bruise  them  with 
your  hands  : put  them  into  an  earthen  pot  with  a fauset,  having 
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a wad  of  straw  before  the  fauset ; and  to  every  eight  pounds  of 
fruit  add  one  gallon  of  water.  Boil  the  water ; then  pour  it  upon 
your  truit  scalding  hot,  and  let  it  stand  two  days  ; afterwards 
draw  it  off,  and  put  it  into  a clean  cask,  and  to  every  gallon  of 
liquor  add  two  pounds  and  a half  of  sugar  : let  the  cask  be  full, 
and  the  longer  it  stands  the  better.  It  will  keep  very  well  a 
year  in  the  cask ; afterwards  bottle  it  off.  The  small  damson  is 
the  best.  If  you  put  a small  lump  of  loaf-sugar  into  every 
bottle  it  will  be  much  improved. 

Excellent  Red  or  Black  Cherry  Wine. 

Bruise  twenty-four  pounds  of  the  finest  ripe  cherries, 
either  red  or  black,  first  taking  away  the  stalks  with  any  rotten 
or  unripe  fruit;  and  after  pressing  out  the  juice,  and  even 
breaking  the  stones  and  crushing  the  kernels,  let  the  whole  fer- 
ment together  for  twelve  hours.  Then  run  the  liquid  through 
a large  flannel  jelly  bag  into  a vessel  placed  beneath,  contain- 
ing a pound  of  fine  powdered  loaf-sugar';  forcing  also,  with  a 
ladle  or  the  hands,  as  much  as  possible  of  the  juice  from  the 
entire  .mass  of  mashed  fruit  and  kernels.  When  the  sugar  is 
thoroughly  dissolved,  put  the  liquor  up  in  bottles,  filling  each 
above  half  up  the  neck,  or  within  nearly  an  inch  of  the  cork. 
This  quantity  of  good  cherries  will  generally  make  six  quart 
bottles  of  a most  pleasant  and  salubrious  wine'  without  dregs  ; 
of  a fine  deep  red  colour,  more  or  less  bright,  according  to 
the  sort  of  cherries  used;  and  will  keep  well  considerably 
longer  than  a year,  if  deposited  in  a cool  cellar.  Those  who 
are  fond  of  experiments,  may  flavour  with  ripe  gooseberry 
juice  or  a few  raspberries,  or  sharpen  with  the  juice  of  cur- 
rants, &c.  But  the  cherries  alone,  particularly  if  the  stones 
are  broken  so  as  to  obtain  flavour  from  the  kernels,  will  produce 
a wine  highly  agreeable  to  almost  every  palate.  This  wine  will 
be  fit  to  drink  in  two  or  three  months.  The  small  proportion 
of  sugar  requisite  renders  this  one  of  the  cheapest,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  best,  of  all  our  British  wines.  It  may,  indeed, 
with  little  or  no  injury  to  the  colour,  be  made  with  good  moist 
sugar ; and,  if  even  barreled,  instead  of  bottled,  will  draw 
clear  and  well  to  the  last.  When  the  jaice  is  first  pressed 
out,  in  making  cherry  wine,  the  mass  should  be  wrung  as  dry 
as  possible  in  a napkin,  before  the  stones  are  attempted  to  he 
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broken,  and  the  kernels  bruised ; which,  however,  being  after- 
wards done,  either  in  a press  between  boards,  or  with  a mallet, 
&c.  the  whole  is  to  be  returned  into  the  juice,  that  it  may  fer- 
ment together.  This  rule  is  to  be  observed  by  making  all  other 
wines  from  stoned  fruits,  where  the  flavour  of  the  kernels, 
either  in  the  whole  or  part,  is  any  way  desirable. 

Raspberry  Wine. 

Pound  your  fruit,  and  strain  it  through  a cloth : then  boil 
as  much  water  as  there  is  juice,  and  when  cold,  pour  it  on  the 
dry  strained  fruit,  letting  it  stand  five  hours  ; after  which  strain 
it  again,  and  mix  it  with  the  juice.  To  every  gallon  of  this 
liquor  add  two  pounds  and  a half  of  sugar  : let  it  stand  in  an 
earthen  vessel  close  covered  for  a week ; then  tun  it  into  a clean 
cask,  and  let  it  stand  well  bunged  up,  a month,  till  it  is  fine. 
Afterwards  bottle  it  off. 


Quince  Wine. 

Take  your  quinces  when  they  are  fully  ripe,  and  wipe  off 
the  fur  very  clean ; then  take  out  the  cores,  bruise  the  fruit  as 
you  do  apples  for  cider,  and  press  out  the  juice : to  every  gal- 
lon of  which  add  two  pounds  and  a half  of  loaf-sugar,  stir- 
ring it  together  till  the  sugar  is  dissolved  : afterwards  put  it 
into  your  cask,  and  when  the  fermentation  is  over,  bung  it  up 
well.  Let  it  stand  till  March  before  you  bottle  it.  This  wine 
will  improve  by  being  kept  two  or  three  years. 

Apricot  Wine. 

Take  eight  pounds  of  ripe  apricots,  slice  them  into  two 
gallons  of  spring  water,  and  add  five  pounds  of  powdered  loaf- 
sugar.  Boil  them  together  for  some  time,  without  taking  off 
the  scum ; then  skim  it  off,  as  it  continues  to  rise,  and  put  it 
in  a clean  sieve  over  a pan,  to  save  the  liquor  which  comes 
from  it.  When  the  boiling  liquor  is  as  clear  as  it  can  be  made 
from  the  dross  of  the  sugar,  pour  it  with  the  drainings  of  the 
sieve  hot  on  the  kernels  of  the  apricots  ; which  must  be  put, 
with  the  stones,  into  a pan  where  it  is  intended  the  wine 
should  be  left  to  cool.  Stir  it  well  together,  cover  it  closely 
up  till  it  grows  quite  cool,  and  then  work  it  with  a toast  and 
yeast.  In  two  or  three  days,  when  it  is  found  to  be  settled, 
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fine  it  off  into  a cask,  leaving  it  to  ferment.  After  it  has  done 
working,  pour  in  a bottle  of  old  hock,  mountain,  or  sherry, 
and  stop  it  up  for  six  months  ; then,  if  very  fine,  bottle  it  off, 
and  keep  it  twelve  months.  This  is,  indeed,  a most  delicious 
wine  j and,  when  well  managed,  little  inferior  to  the  best  pro- 
ductions of  the  grape. 

Mulberry  Wine. 

Gather  your  mulberries  when  they  are  ripe,  beat  them  in 
a mortar,  and  to  every  quart  of  berries  put  a quart  of  spring 
water.  When  you  put  them  into  the  tub  mix  them  very  well, 
and  let  them  stand  all  night ; then  strain  them  through  a sieve, 
and  to  every  gallon  of  liquor  put  three  pounds  of  sugar : when 
^our  sugar  is  dissolved,  put  it  into  your  cask,  into  which  (if 
an  eight  gallons  one)  you  must  put  a gill  of  finings.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  the  cask  be  not  too  full,  nor  bunged  too 
close  at  first.  Set  it  in  a cold  place,  and  when  fine,  bot- 
tle it. 

Blackberry  Wine. 

Take  blackberries  when  they  are  fully  ripe,  bruise  them, 
and  put  to  every  quart  of  berries  a quart  of  water,  mix  them 
well,  and  let  them  stand  all  night ; then  strain  them  through  a 
sieve,  and  to  every  gallon  of  liquor  add  two  pounds  and  a half 
of  sugar.  When  your  sugar  is  dissolved  put  it  into  your  cask  ; 
to  every  twenty  gallons  of  which  add  a gill  of  finings,  and  the 
next  day  bung  it  up.  In  two  months  bottle  it  off. 

Ginger  Wine. 

Take  four  gallons  of  water,  and  ten  pounds  of  sugar  ; boil 
them  half  an  hour,  skimming  it  all  the  time  : when  the  liquor 
is  cold,  squeeze  in  the  juice  of  three  lemons : then  boil  the 
peels,  with  four  ounces  of  white  ginger,  in  two  quarts  of 
water,  one  hour  j when  cold,  put  it  all  togethei  into  the  cask, 
with  a little  barm,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  isinglass,  four 
pounds  of  Malaga  raisins,  and  half  a pint  of  brandy.  In  two  or 
three  days  close  it  up,  let  it  stand  two  months,  and  then  bot- 
tle it  off 
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Birch  Wine. 

The  wine  made  of  the  sap  or  juice  of  the  birch  tree  was 
formerly  considered  as  a sovereign  remedy  for  nephritic  com- 
plaints ; and,  though  not  relied  on  by  modern  practice,  is  cer- 
tainly a rich  and  salutary  cordial  wine.  It  has,  also,  been  high- 
ly extolled,  and  that  by  medical  men,  for  its  virtues  in  con- 
sumptive and  scorbutic  cases.  The  season  for  obtaining  the 
birch  tree  sap  is  about  the  end  of  February,  when  the  buds 
first  swell ; for,  if  it  be  delayed  till  the  leaves  open,  the  juice, 
which  should  be  thin  and  clear,  becomes  thick  and  discoloured. 
The  method  of  extracting  it  is,  by  boring  holes  in  the  body  of 
the  tree  ; and  putting  in  tubes,  or  fausets,  generally  made  with 
elder  divested  of  the  pith.  If  a tree  be  large,  it  may  be  tap- 
ped in  four  or  five  places  at  once;  so  as,  from  a number  of 
trees,  to  collect  several  gallons  in  a day.  The  lowest  place 
tapped  should  be  not  more  than  a foot  from  the  ground ; and 
some,  who  think  this  sufficient,  recommend  it  to  be  on  the 
south-west  side  of  the  tree  ; others,  however,  are  of  opinion 
that  the  sap  drawn  from  the  higher  parts  of  the  trunk,  and 
even  from  some  of  the  larger  branches,  is  generally  of  a purer 
quality.  The  sap  may  be  kept  running  two  or  three  days, 
without  injury  to  the  trees ; and,  these  holes  being  then  stop- 
ped with  pegs,  as  much  more  may  be  drawn  from  the  same 
places  next  year.  The  bottles  in  which  the  sap  is  received  as  it 
distils  from  the  trees,  if  there  be  not  sufficient  immediately  to 
commence  making  the  desired  quantity  of  wine,  must  be  cork- 
ed close,  and  even  resined  or  waxed,  to  prevent  its  fermenta- 
tion. The  common  process  in  Sussex,  one  of  the  first  counties 
in  the  united  kingdom  for  producing  excellent  birch  wine,  is 
merely  this: — Boil  the  fresli  sap  as  long  as  any  scum  arises; 
and,  to  every  gallon  of  liquor,  put  two  pounds  of  sugar. 
Boil  it  half  an  hour,  skimming  it  very  clean;  and,  when 
almost  cold,  ferment  it  with  a little  yeast  spread  on  a toast, 
and  let  it  remain  five  or  six  days  in  an  open  vessel ; frequently 
stirring  it,  however,  during  that  time.  Then,  taking  such  a 
cask  as  the  liquor  will  fill,  light  a large  match  dipped  in  brim- 
stone ; and,  having  put  the  match  into  the  cask,  stop  up  the 
smoke  till  the  match  be  extinguished:  immediately  on  which, 
with  the  utmost  possible  haste,  pour  in  a pint  of  mountain, 
old  hock,  or  any  other  wine,  the  flavour  of  which  may  be  most 
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desirable,  as  it  will  be  imparted  to  that  about  to  be  put  into 
the  cask.  Rinse  it  well  with  the  wine  most  approved ; then 
take  it  out,  pour  in  the  birch  wine,  and  stop  the  barrel  close. 
Let  it  so  remain  for  six  months  ; after  which  time,  if  perfectly 
fine,  it  may  be  bottled  off  for  use.  This  is  simply  the  old 
Sussex  method ; but  some  put  the  outer  rind  of  a lemon  or 
Seville  orange  into  the  cask ; and  others  add  also  a few  cloves, 
or  even  substitute  honey  for  sugar.  There  are  many  persons, 
too,  who  bottle  birch  wine  as  soon  as  the  yeast  has  settled, 
without  ever  putting  it  into  a barrel.  It  is  not  uncommon, 
however,  such  is  the  strength  of  this  liquor,  to  see  it  burst  the 
stone  bottles  in  which  it  is  usually  kept.  Some  of  the  faculty 
declare  this  to  be  excellent  for  the  stone,  and  to  wash  sore 
mouths. 

Clary  Wine. 

Boil  nine  pounds  of  loaf-sugar  in  three  gallons  of  water, 
carefully  scumming  it  all  the  time;  then  pour  it  hot  on  a gal- 
lon of  the  tops  of  clary  when  in  blossom,  commonly  called 
clary  flowers,  cover  up  the  vessel  so  closely  that  no  steam  can 
escape,  and  let  the  infusion  stand  to  cool.  When  it  becomes 
only  about  the  warmth  of  new  milk,  stir  it  well  together ; and, 
spreading  a toast  all  over  with  good  ale  yeast,  throw  it  into  the 
liquid,  and  leave  it  to  ferment.  After  it  has  worked  about  two 
days,  put  it  into  a barrel,  with  all  the  flowers  of  the  clary ; 
and  as  soon  as  it  ceases  to  hiss,  stop  it  up,  and  let  it  remain  for 
three  months.  At  the  end  of  that  time  rack  it  off  fine  into 
another  cask,  adding  a pint  and  a half  of  brandy  ; and,  when 
it  has  thus  remained  closely  stopped  six  weeks  longer,  it  may 
be  bottled  or  drank.  This  excellent  wine  has  all  the  true  vinous 
flavour  of  the  grape  ; and,  indeed  the  best  imitations  of  most 
foreign  wines  may  be  improved  by  having  a portion  of  clary 
flowers  in  their  composition.  This  is  one  of  the  chief  secrets 
in  making  [British  wines  truly  resemble  those  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Barley  Wine,  or  Cherry  Beer. 

To  the  wort  produced  by  a bushel  of  the  palest  malt,  as 
soon  as  the  fermentation  a little  declines,  add  an  ounce  of  yel- 
low sanders  in  powder,  and  half  an  ounce  of  almond  cake; 
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tOnly  a quarter  part  of  the  usual  quantity  of  hops  must  be  used; 
.as  the  bitterish  aromatic  and  agreeably  pungent  taste  of  this 
elegant  wood,  as  well  as  its  pleasant  scent,  very  far  superior 
to  either  the  white  or  the  red  sanders,  will  be  communicated  to 
the  liquor,  and  sufficiently  assist  in  preserving  it.  Those  per- 
sons, it  has  been  ingeniously  remarked,  who  may  marvel  at  this 
process  for  making  cherry  beer,  both  red  and  white,  without  a 
cherry  of  any  sort  in  either,  can  easily,  if  they  please,  flavour 
small  ale  or  worts,  one  with  black  and  the  other  with  white 
heart  cherries,  and  they  may  then  soon  be  convinced  that  nei- 
ther will  be  more  wholesome,  nor  nearly  so  agreeable,  as  those 
which  are  here  recommended  : and,  what  is  still  more  wonder- 
ful, the  liquors  actually  made  with  the  fruit  itself  will  be  found 
to  possess  much  less  of  the  true  cherry  flavour.  In  a similar 
way,  the  red,  being  assisted  with  logwood,  may  be  made  cur- 
rant beer,  gooseberry  beer,  raspberry  beer,  elderberry  beer, 
&c.  of  the  different  colours,  which  all  these  fruits  possess. 
The  white,  however,  should  be  sweetened  with  loaf-sugar. 
These  fruit  beers,  or  barley  wines,  are  by  no  means  ill-adapted 
to  our  climate;  and  might,  if  well  prepared,  and  sold  at 
moderate  prices,  lessen  in  some  degree  the  alarming  and  most 
immoderate  use  of  spirituous  liquors. 

To  improve  Vitiated  Wines. 

Take  a pint  of  clarified  honey,  a pint  of  water  in  which 
raisins  of  the  sun  have  been  well  steeped,  and  three  gills  of 
good  white  wine  or  red  (according  to  the  colour  of  the  wine 
you  wish  to  improve,)  let  them  boil  over  a slow  fire,  till  a third 
part  is  wasted,  taking  off  the  scum  as  fast  as  it  rises ; then  put 
it  very  hot  into  your  vitiated  wine,  letting  it  stand  with  the 
bung  out.  Afterwards  put  into  a linen  bag  a little  mace,  nut- 
meg and  cloves,  and  let  it  hang  in  the  wine  by  a string  for 
three  or  four  days.  By  this  method,  either  new  or  old  wines 
will  not  only  be  fined,  but  much  improved  other  ways ; for  by 
it  they  are  recovered  from  their  foulness  and  decay,  and  acquire 
an  agreeable  smell  and  flavour.  They  may  be  still  further  im- 
proved, if,  -after  taking  out  the  spice,  you  hang  in  its  place  a 
small  bag  of  white  mustard-seed,  a little  bruised.  The  work 
will  then  be  complete. 
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To  restore  British  Wines  that  arc  Pricked. 

Take  and  rack  your  wines  down  into  another  cask,  where 
the  lees  of  good  wines  are  fresh  ; then  take  a pint  of  strong 
aqua  vitae,  and  scrape  half  a pound  of  yellow  bees’  wax  into  it, 
which  by  heating  the  spirit  over  a gentle  fire  will  melt : after 
which  dip  a piece  of  cloth  into  it,  and  when  a little  dry  set  it 
on  fire  with  a brimstone  match,  put  it  into  the  bunghole,  and 
stop  it  up  close. 

To  keep  Wines  from  turning  Sour. 

Boil  a gallon  of  wine,  with  half  an  ounce  of  beaten  oyster 
shells,  or  crabs’  claws  burnt  into  powder,  to  every  ten  gallons 
of  your  wine  ; then  strain  out  the  liquor  through  a sieve,  and 
when  cold,  put  it  into  your  wine  of  the  same  sort,  and  it  will 
destroy  the  acid  and  give  it  a pleasant  taste. 

N.  B.  A lump  of  unslacked  lime  put  into  your  cask  will 
also  keep  wine  from  turning  sour. 

To  sweeten  Wines. 

In  thirty  gallons  of  wine  infuse  a handful  of  the  flowers  of 
clary ; then  add  a pound  of  mustard-seed,  dry  ground,  put  it 
into  a bag,  and  sink  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  cask. 

For  Wine  when  Ropy. 

Tap  your  cask  of  wine,  and  put  a piece  of  coarse  linen 
cloth  upon  that  end  of  the  cock  which  goes  to  the  inside  of  the 
cask ; then  rack  it  into  a dry  cask : to  thirty  gallons  of  wine  put 
in  five  ounces  of  powdered  alum.  Roll  and  shake  them  well 
together,  and  it  will  fine  down,  and  prove  a very  clear  and 
pleasant  wine. 

• . . t i . i f 5 . 

, To  sweeten  a musty  Cask. 

Take  some  dung  of  a milking  cow,  when  it  is  fresh,  and 
mix  it  •with  a quantity  of  warm  water,  so  as  to  make  it  suffi- 
ciently liquid  to  pass  readily  through  a large  funnel ; but  pre- 
viously dissolve  in  this  water  two  pounds  of  bay  salt,  and  one 
pound  of  alum ; then  put  the  whole  into  a pot  on  the  fire, 
stirring  it  with  a stick;  when  near  boiling  pour  it  into  your 
cask,  then  bung  it  tight,  and  shake  it  well  about  for  five  or  six 
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minutes,  and  let  it  remain  in  for  two  hours  ; then  take  out  the 
bung1  to  let  the  vapour  out ; after  which  put  in  your  bung 
again,  and  give  it  another  stirring;  at  the  end  of  two  hours 
more,  you  may  rinse  it  out  with  cold  water,  till  it  comes  out 
perfectly  clear : then  have  in  readiness  one  pound  of  bay  salt, 
and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  alum  boiled  in  a little  water.  Re- 
peat this  as  you  did  the  former,  and  when  emptied  it  will  be  fit 
for  use,  or  you  may  bung  it  up  for  keeping. 

How  to  make  a Match  to  match  Wines  with. 

Melt  some  brimstone,  and  dip  into  it  a piece  of  coarse  linen 
cloth;  of  which,  when  cold,  take  apiece  about  an  inch  bi’oad 
and  five  inches  long,  and  set  fire  to  it,  putting  it  into  the  bung- 
hole,  with  one  end  fastened  under  the  bung,  which  must  be 
driven  in  very  tight : let  it  remain  for  a few  hours  before  you 
remove  it  out. 


cordials,  & c. 

Peppermint. 

For  twenty  gallons,  take  thirteen  of  rectified  malt  spirit, 
fifteen  pennyweights  of  the  oil  of  peppermint,  twelve  pounds 
of  loaf-sugar,  one  pint  and  a half  of  the  spirit  of  wine;  fill  it 
up  with  water.  To  fine  your  liquor,  proceed  as  follows:  — 
Take  two  ounces  of  alum  and  a little  water  ; boil  it  for  half  an 
hour ; then  put  to  it,  by  degrees,  one  ounce  of  salt  of  tartar  ; 
when  nearly  cold,  pour  it  into  your  cask,  and  stir  it  well  about 
with  your  staff  for  five  or  six  minutes.  It  must  not  be  stopped 
close  till  fine.  You  may  make  any  quantity  you  like,  by  re- 
ducing or  increasing  the  ingredients  proportionally. — To  pre- 
pare the  ingredients  you  must  first  properly  kill  the  oils,  which 
must  be  done  by  beating  them  in  a mortar  with  a few  lumps  of 
loaf-sugar  and  a little  salt  of  tartar,  till  they  are  well  mixed 
together  ; then  add  by  degrees  half  a gill  of  the  spirit  of  wine* 
pound  and  rub  the  same  well  together,  till  it  is  so  incorporated, 
that  there  is  no  appearance  of  oil  left;  then  put  it  into  a can 
with  the  rest  of  the  spirit  of  wine,  and  beat  the  whole  well 
together  with  a stick.  Put  the  sugar  into  about  two  gallons  of 
water,  and  take  the  scum  clean  off ; observing,  that  the  water 
must  be  the  softest  you  can  get,  and  must  be  first  boiled,  and 
19  3 y 
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stand  till  nearly  cold  ; then  mix  the  whole  together  in  your 
cask. 


Car  a iv  ay. 

For  three  gallons,  take  seven  quarts  of  rectified  malt  spirit, 
three  pennyweights  of  the  oil  of  caraway,  two  ounces  of  cassia, 
two  pounds  of  loaf-sugar,  one  gill  of  spirit  of  wine,  and  fill 
up  with  water.  The  cassia  and  caraway  seeds  must  be  well 
pounded,  and  steeped  for  three  or  four  days  in  a quart  of  the 
spirit,  and  the  oil  must  be  killed  the  same  way  as  for  pepper- 
mint ; fine  and  work  it  also  the  same. 

Aniseed. 

For  three  gallons,  take  seven  quarts  of  rectified  malt  spirit, 
five  pennyweights  of  the  oil  of  aniseed,  one  pound  of  loaf, 
sugar,  one  gill  of  spirit  of  wine,  and  fill  up  with  water.  Fine 
this  Avith  alum  only,  but  kill  your  oil  as  before  mentioned. 

Prime  Irish  Usquebaugh. 

Put  into  a large  glass  or  stone  bottle  three  pints  of  brandy ; 
half  an  ounce  each  of  saffron,  liquorice,  jujubes,  and  raisins 
of  the  sun  ; and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  each  of  coriander  seeds 
and  cinnamon.  Then  melt  a pound  and  a half  of  sugar  in  a 
quart  of  water,  put  it  to  the  rest,  and  let  the  whole  infuse 
three  weeks ; after  which  time,  pour  off  the  clear  liquor.  This 
is  an  excellent  cordial,  and  much  esteemed  by  the  Parisians,  to 
Avhom  it  was  originally  introduced  by  a celebrated  general  officer 
in  the  Irish  brigade. 

Choicest  Green  and  Yellow  Usquebaugh. 

These  cordial  liquors  are  seldom  made  well  for  sale,  or  they 
would  be  in  much  higher  estimation.  The  best  way  of  pre- 
paring them  is  as  follows: — Take  a gallon  of  the  best  brandy, 
an  ounce  of  cinnamon,  half  an  ounce  each  of  mace  and  cloves, 
a quarter  of  an  ounce  each  of  nutmeg  and  ginger,  and  the  rind 
of  a Seville  orange  ; beat  the  whole  of  <he  spices  in  a mortar, 
and  infuse  them  in  the  brandy  for  eight  days.  Then  boil  two 
ounces  of  sliced  and  bruised  stick  liquorice,  and  a pound  of 
stoned  sun  or  jnr  raisins,  in  three  pints  of  water,  till  reduced 
to  half  the  quantity ; and  straining  the  liquid,  dissoh’e  in  it 
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wo  ounces  of  powdered  loaf-sugar.  Mix  this,  in  another  ves- 
iqI,  with  the  clear  infusion  of  the  brandy  and  spices,  and  the 
lsquebaugh  will  want  nothing  but  the  respective  colours.  1 o 
wake  half  this  quantity  of  usquebaugh  green,  pound  sufficien 
spinach  to  produce  half  a gill  of  juice;  mix  it  with  as  much 
vater;  simmer  them  slowly  over  the  fire  for  ten  minutes  ; and, 
when  cool,  add  this  greep  decoction  to  colour  that  portion  ot 
:he  liquor  : for  the  other  half,  which  is  wanted  to  be  made 
yellow,  steep  half  an  ounce  of  saffron  in  brandy  or  white  wine, 
press  it  through  a soft  linen  bag,  and  add  it  to  the  remainder  of 
the  liquor.  Put  into  each  quantity  a few  drops  of  warm  alum 
finings;  shake  the  bottles  well  two  or  three  times  a day,  for 
three  or  four  days,  carefully  giving  it  vent  each  time  ; and,  in 
less  than  a month,  these  excellent  stomachic  cordials  will  be 
sufficiently  fine,  and  fit  for  use. 

French  Noyeau. 

This  delicious  cordial  liqueur,  generally  so  ill  imitated  in 
England,  is  made  with  the  greatest  ease,  when  the  right  method 
is  known,  where  the  best  uncoloured  brandy  is  obtainable ; but 
it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  substitute  malt  spirit  for  French  bran- 
dy, nor  even  bitter  almonds  for  apricot  kernels.  The  genuine 
Paris  receipt  is  simply  as  follows : —In  nine  quarts  of  white 
brandy,  with  a quart  of  orange-flower  water,  adding  six 
ounces  of  loaf-sugar  for  each  quart  of  the  brandy,  infuse  for 
six  weeks  whatever  quantity  of  fresh  apricot  kernels  may  be 
judged  to  impart  the  most  approved  flavour.  The  sugar  must 
be  carefully  broken  into  bits,  and  dipped  into  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  common  water  the  moment  before  it  is  put  into  the  in- 
fusion. That  precaution  taken,  and  these  directions  exactly 
followed,  the  whole  is  to  be  filtered  through  a flannel  or  cotton 
bag,  when  the  process  will  be  complete  for  producing  this 
charming  French  liqueur. 

Clove  Cordial. 

For  three  gallons,  take  two  gallons  of  rectified  malt  spirit, 
half  a pound  of  clove  pepper,  two  pennyweights  of  the  oil  of 
cloves,  one  pint  of  elder  juice,  one  pound  and  a half  of  loaf- 
sugar.  Fill  up  with  water.  To  colour  it,  put  some  archil  in 
a bag,  and  press  it  into  the  spirit  till  it  becomes  a deep  red. 
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and  let  it  fine  of  itself.  If  you  choose  it  white,  leave  out  the 
elder  juice  and  archil,  and  fine  it  the  same  way  as  peppermint. 

Cinnamon  Cordial. 

For  three  gallons,  take  two  gallons  of  rectified  malt  spirit, 
one  pennyweight  and  a half  of  oil  of  cassia,  half  a penny- 
weight  of  the  oil  of  orange,  two  drops  of  the  oil  of  caraway, 
half  an  ounce  of  cinnamon  ; two  pounds  of  loaf-sugar.  Colour 
it  with  burnt  sugar,  and  fine  it  with  a little  isinglass. 

French  Ratafia,  or  incomparable  Cordial  Gin. 

This  fine  cordial  liquor  is  made  by  infusing,  in  nine  quarts 
of  brandy,  half  a pound  of  the  choicest  juniper-berries,  two 
ounces  of  cinnamon,  two  drachms  of  mace,  a drachm  of  cori- 
ander seeds,  and  a dozen  cloves,  all  well  beaten  in  a mortar ; 
to  which  must  be  added  four  pounds  and  a half  of  sugar,  dis- 
solved over  the  fire  in  two  quarts  of  water.  The  syrup,  when 
made,  is  to  be  poured  hot  over  the  ingredients  ; and  the  vessel 
containing  them  being  closely  stopped,  exposed  for  six  weeks 
to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  liquid  then  passed  through  a 
cotton  or  flannel  filtering-bag,  the  process  will  be  complete,  and 
the  cordial  excellent. 

English  Common  and  Red  Ratafias. 

An  agreeable  common  ratafia  is  sometimes  made  in  England, 
by  infusing  half  an  ounce  of  nutmeg,  half  a pound  of  bitter 
almonds,  and  the  same  quantity  of  Lisbon  sugar,  with  half  a 
grain  of  ambergrease,  in  two  quarts  of  clear  proof  spirit ; pre- 
viously bruising  the  nutmeg  and  almonds,  and  well  pounding 
the  ambergrease  with  the  sugar  in  a marble  mortar.  When  the 
whole  has  digested,  for  some  time,  in  a warm  situation,  it  is 
filtered  through  a bag,  and  bottled  for  use.  Red  ratafias  are 
also  frequently  made  in  England,  chiefly  either  with  black 
cherries,  bitter  almonds,  spices,  and  proof  spirits,  only ; or 
with  a mixture  of  cherries,  gooseberries,  mulberries,  and  rasp- 
berries, besides  the  other  articles.  This  latter  is  usually  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  dry  or  sharp  ratafia;  but  neither, 
though  they  are  all  pleasant  cordials,  is  comparable  with  those 
made  according  to  the  French  method. 
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Macaroni  C.irrdlal. 

Tills  favourite  J-'r^mcrh  tUjumr  i«  very  HttV  known  in  Eng- 
land 'I  In;  secret  of  making  it  I •,  even  m Vrztice,  corSitwi  to 
fl  very  few  p«  ;»mw.  We  have,  however,  obtained  tbe  ^ernijne 
re<  Ip  , which  Is  as  follow  •, Infuse,  for  fourteen  days,  W nir.e 
pi,  * - of  brandy,  one  pound  of  bitter  almond*,  v/lth  a email 
fjo.mtlf  y of  bohemian  or  .Spanish  angelica  root  Uaten  together  ,' 

1 j ; i 1 in*/  frequently  thevesel  which  contain*  all  the**  ingredi* 
,1|t,  A t the  expiration  of  that  time,  place  the  whole  Content* 
in  ;i  cue'll rlil t ; and,  distilling,  In  balneo  maria;,  five  pint*  of 
apir'ti  thus  Impregnated  v/lth  the  flavour  of  the  almond:  arid 
angdica,  make  a eyrup  v.ith  five  po  ind*  of  sugar,  two  T';;r- 
of  eau-de-mllle-fleur*.  and  three  quart*  of  common  diatiUed 
water.  Till*  being  mixed  with  the  >.pl r;‘  •.,  add  thirty  drop*  of 
the  essence  of  lemon*  ; after  which,  filter  It  through  blotting- 
paper,  This  operation  i*  readily  performed:  and  the  liquor, 
having  once  passed  through,  becomes  a delicious  cordial,  of  the 
most  brM;  nit  clearness ; charming,  at  the  same  time,  both  the 
taste  and  sight. 


Queen*  Cordial. 

l or  three  gallon*,  take  seven  quart*  of  malt  spirit,  one 
pennyweight  and  a half  of  the  oil  of  mint,  one  pennyweight 
of  the  oil  of  caraway,  one  ounce  of  coriander  seed  -.,  one  ounce 
of  caraway  seed*,  half  an  ounce  of  cat* la,  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  mace,  one  pint  of  spirit  of  wine,  arid  two  pounds  of 
loaf  sugar.  Pill  up  with  water. 

N.  15.  I he  seeds,  cassia,  and  mace,  must  be  bruised,  and 
steeped  in  the  spirit  for  three  or  four  days,  arid  well  shaked 
tv, :ce  day.  The  oiU  must  be  killed  as  for  peppermint.  Fine 
with  alum  only. 


Prince ’*  Cordial. 

For  three  gallons,  take  two  quarts  of  cherry  brandy,  one 
quart  of  raspberry  brandy,  one  quart  of  raisin  wine,  one  gal- 
lon of  spirits,  six  pennyweight*  of  the  add  of  vitriol,  ten  drops 
of  the  oil  of  caraway,  ten  drops  of  the  essence  of  lemon,  half 
a pint  of  the  spirit  of  wine,  and  or.e  pound  and  a half  of  sugar. 
1 ill  up  w ith  water.  Fine  it  with  alum  and  salt  of  tartar. 
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Cherry  Brandy , called  in  France  Cherry  Ralafia. 

Stone  a quantity  of  the  finest  full  ripe  cherries,  mix  them 
with  a few  raspberries,  bruise  them  well  together,  put  them 
into  a proper  vessel,  and  let  them  remain  four  or  rive  days; 
being  careful,  in  the  mean  time,  to  stir  and  press  them  well 
against  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  two  or  three  times  every  day, 
to  make  them  yield  all  the  rich  taste  of  the  fruit,  as  wed  as 
impart  a fine  colour.  Then,  finally  pressing  out  the  juice,  as 
much  as  possible,  measure  it  into  a stone  bottle  ; and,  to  every 
three  quarts  of  juice,  add  two  quarts  of  brandy.  For  each  five 
quarts  of  this  cherry  brandy,  there  must  be  three  pugils  or 
pinches  of  the  bruised  kernels  of  the  cherries,  and  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  fine  loaf-sugar.  The  whole  must  be  infused  in  the 
same  bottle,  with  a pinch  of  coriander,  and  a little  cinnamon  ; 
and  be  well  shaken  every  day,  for  a week  or  more  : after  which, 
strain  it  till  very  fine,  through  a cotton  or  flannel  bag ; put  it 
into  well  corked  bottles,  and  then,  at  length,  deposit  it  in  the 
cellar,  to  be  kept  cool  for  use. 

Caraway  Brandy. 

Steep  an  ounce  of  caraway  seeds,  and  six  ounces  of  loaf- 
sugar,  in  a quart  of  brandy  ; let  it  stand  nine  days,  then  draw 
it  off,  and  you  will  have  a good  cordial. 

Orange  Brandy. 

Take  two  gallons  of  brandy,  eighteen  Seville  oranges,  two 
pounds  and  a half  of  loaf-sugar,  and  one  pennyweight  of  the 
essence  of  lemons.  First  pare  the  oranges  very  thin,  and  steep 
them  in  the  brandy,  close  stopped  in  a stone  bottle  twelve  days  ; 
then  boil  the  sugar  in  three  quarts  of  water  for  an  hour,  skim 
it,  and  when  cold,  mix  it  with  the  brandy,  and  squeeze  the 
oranges  therein.  Then  strain  it  through  a filtering  bag,  and 
what  is  short  of  three  gallons  make  up  with  water. 

Raspberry  Brandy. 

Pick  fine  dry  fruit,  put  into  a stone  jar,  and  the  jar  into 
a kettle  of  water,  or  on  a hot  hearth,  till  the  juice  will  run ; 
atrain,  and  to  every  pint  add  half  a pound  of  sugar ; give  one 
boil,  and  skim  it;  when  cold,  put  equal  quantities  of  juice  and 
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brandy,  shake  well,  and  bottle.  Some  people  prefer  it  stronger 
of  the  brandy. 

Imperial  Nectar. 

For  three  gallons,  take  six  quarts  of  malt  spirit,  two  quarts 
of  raisin  wine,  two  ounces  of  peach  and  apricot  kernels,  one 
pennyweight  of  oil  of  orange,  half  a penny  weight  of  the  oil  of 
cloves,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace,  two  large  nutmegs, 
half  a pint  of  spirit  of  wine,  and  two  pounds  of  loaf-sugar. 
Fill  up  with  water. 

N.  B.  The  kernels,  mace,  and  nutmegs,  must  be  bruised 
in  a mortar,  and  steeped  in  some  spirits  for  eight  or  ten  days. 
Colour  it  with  burnt  sugar,  of  a fair  brown  colour,  and  let  it 
stand  to  fine  itself. 

Shrub,  as  made  in  the  West  Indies. 

Having  first  made  a good  syrup  with  twelve  pounds  of  the 
best  moist  sugar,  they  add  three  quarts  of  lime  juice,  and  nine 
quarts  of  rum ; mixing  them  well  together,  and  fining  the 
liquid  in  the  same  manner  as  wine.  A few  pints  of  brandy, 
with  proportionably  less  rum,  is  considered  as  an  improvement. 
In  England,  where  fresh  lime  juice  is  not  to  be  procured,  and 
where  moist  sugar  unadulterated  is  by  no  means  with  certainty 
always  obtainable  in  small  quantities,  lemon-juice  and  loaf- 
sugar  must  be  substituted  ; though  both,  perhaps,  and  certainly 
die  former,  are  somewhat  inferior. 

Excellent  Brandy  and  Rum  Shrub. 

Put  a quart  of  the  finest  French  brandy  into  a large  bottle, 
with  the  juice  of  two  large  lemons,  the  outer  rind  of  one,  and 
about  a quarter  of  a nutmeg.  Let  it  stand  three  days  closely 
corked ; and  then  add  a pint  and  a half  of  old  mountain  wine, 
and  three  quarters  of  a pound  of  loaf-sugar.  Mix  them  well, 
and  strain  the  liquor  twice  through  a flannel  bag ; then  bottle  it 
for  use.  Incomparable  rum  shrub  may  be  made  nearly  in  the 
same  manner,  by  procuring  the  best  old  Jamaica  pine-apple 
rum,  and  substituting  it  for  the  brandy.  Both,  perhaps,  might 
be  somewhat  improved  by  having  only  half  the  lemon-peel', 
and  the  same  quantity  of  Seville  orange  rind. 
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Currant  Shrub. 

In  a quart  of  rum  or  brandy,  put  three  quarters  of  a pint 
of  the  strained  juice  of  red  or  white  currants,  and  the  rind  of 
half  a Seville  orange,  with  a little  nutmeg.  When  it  has  stood 
a day  or  two,  closely  corked,  add  a pint  of  white  wine,  with 
three  quarters  of  a pound  of  loaf-sugar;  and  straining  it,  as 
soon  as  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  through  a flannel  bag,  bottle  it 
for  use.  Red  currants  will  be  best  for  the  brandy  ; and  white 
ones,  for  the  rum : good  raisin  wine  may  be  used  instead  of 
mountain  or  sherry. 

Fine  English  Hollands,  and  other  Cordial  Gins. 

By  the  following  easy  method,  an  excellent  imitation  may 
be  made  of  the  best  Hollands  gin  : -Take  a lump  or  two  of 
sugar,  two  tea-spoonfuls  each  of  oils  of  juniper,  turpentine, 
and  almonds,  and  twenty  drops  of  oil  of  vitriol ; and  rub  them 
in  a marble  mortar,  with  about  half  a gill  of  the  strongest 
spirits  of  wine,  such  as  will  bum  dry  in  a silver  spoon,  intro- 
duced by  a little  at  a time,  till  the  spirit  kills  or  overpowers  all 
the  oily  appearances.  Then  dissolve  half  a pound  of  lump 
sugar  in  two  quarts  of  clear  water  which  has  been  boiled  or 
distilled;  and  having  procured  two  gallons  of  rectified  malt 
spirit,  or  rather  of  whiskey,  mix  it  first  with  the  combined  oils 
and  spirits  of  wine,  and  afterward  add  the  dissolved  sugar  and 
water.  After  stirring  the  whole  well  together,  put  in  a tea- 
spoonful of  warm  alum  finings,  shake  the  whole  well  together, 
let  it  stand  steadily  to  settle  and  clear,  and  draw  it  off  or  bottle 
it  for  use.  If  the  spirits  be  good,  particularly  with  whiskey, 
and  the  whole  well  managed,  it  will  so  resemble  the  best  Hol- 
lands as  not  easily  to  be  distinguished  from  it.  Cordial  gins,  of 
different  flavours,  may  be  made  in  a similar  way,  more  or  less 
lowered  with  boiled  or  distilled  water  ; but,  except  for  the 
imitation  of  Hollands,  whiskey  is  not  to  be  used.  By  judicious 
combinations  of  dill  and  coriander  seed,  with  a very  small  pro- 
portion of  liquorice,  angelica  root,  caraway  seeds,  ginger,  and 
orange  or  lemon-peel,  and  a quantity  of  juniper  berries  equal 
to  the  whole,  all  pounded  in  a mortar,  boiled  in  a close  vessel 
for  two  hours,  with  water  enough  to  extract  their  virtues, 
strained  off  when  cold,  and  sweetened  with  clarified  or  burnt 
sugar,  a richness  of  flavour  may  be  acquired  far  beyond  that  of 
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any  known  gin,  without  the  use  of  pernicious  ingredients. 
The  additions  of  this  flavouring  liquid,  which  would  he  im- 
proved by  passing  it  through  a still,  and  with  which  may  be 
united  rose  and  orange-flower  water,  must  be  put  into  the 
spirits  previously  to  the  alum  finings. 

j Brunswick  Alum . 

This  wholesome  and  restorative  drink,  long  So  famous  for 
its  efficacy,  seems  to  have  lost  much  of  its  medicinal  reputation 
since  it  has  been  manufactured  in  England  instead  of  being 
imported  from  the  place  where  it  probably  originated,  and  cer- 
tainly attained  its  highest  degree  of  perfection.  The  genuine 
receipt,  however,  as  it  stands  recorded  in  the  town-house  of 
Brunswick,  is  as  follows  : — Take  sixty-three  gallons  of  clear 
water,  which  has  been  boiled  to  the  consumption  of  a third . 
part,  and  brew  it  according  to  art,  with  seven  bushels  of  wheat 
malt,  and  one  bushel  each  of  oatmeal  and  ground  beans. 
When  it  is  tunned,  the  hogshead  must  not  be  at  first  too  full ; 
and,  on  its  beginning  to  work,  put  in  three  pounds  of  fir  and 
birch  tops,  three  handfuls  of  carduus  benedictus,  a handful  or 
two  of  flowers  of  rosa,  a handful  and  a half  each  of  burnet, 
betony,  avens,  marjoram,  penny-royal,  and  mother  of  thyme  ; 
two  handfuls  or  more  of  elder  flowers  ; three  ounces  of  bruised 
cardamoms,  and  an  ounce  of  bruised  barberries.  The  herbs 
and  seeds  must  not  be  put  into  the  cask  till  the  liquor  has  work- 
ed some  time  ; for,  after  they  are  added,  it  should  flow  over  as 
little  as  possible.  Fill  it  up,  at  last,  on  its  ceasing  to  ferment  : 
and,  when  it  has  stopped,  put  in  ten  new-laid  eggs,  unbroken 
or  cracked,  stop  it  up  close,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years  it  will 
become  drinkable  and  pleasant.  In  order  to  make  or  brew 
good  mum,  properly  so  called,  like  good  ale,  little  more  is 
necessary  than  to  substitute  wheat  malt  for  that  of  barley. 

Admirable  English  Hypocras. 

The  method  of  making  a truly  admirable  English  hypocras, 
or  hippocras,  as  highly  recommended  for  its  medicinal  virtues 
in  easing  all  palpitations  and  tremors  of  the  heart,  removing 
the  causes  of  fearful  apprehensions  as  well  as  of  sudden  frights 
and  startings,  warming  a cold  stomach,  and  even  giving  rest  to 
wearied  limbs,  &c.  is  as  follows: — Infuse,  fora  few  hours,  in 
20  3 z 
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about  three  quarts  of  the  best  white  wine,  a pound  and  a half 
of  loaf-sugar,  an  ounce  of  cinnamon,  two  or  three  tops  of 
sweet  marjoram,  and  a little  long  pepper,  all  grossly  beaten  in 
a mortar.  Let  the  liquid  run  through  a filtering  bag,  with  a 
grain  of.  musk  ; add  the  juice  of  a large  lemon  ; give  it  a gen- 
tle heat  over  the  fire  ; pour  it  again  on  the  spices;  and,  when 
it  has  stood  three  or  four  days,  strain  it  through  a filtering  bag, 
and  bottle  it  for  use.  This  hypocras  is  strongly  recommended, 
not  only  as  a most  excellent  and  generous  wine,  but  as  a very 
curious  cordial  to  refresh  and  enliven  the  spirits.  If  a red 
colour  be  preferred,  the  hypocras  may  be  made  of  any  required 
hue,  by  substituting  red  for  white  wine ; or  adding  juice  of 
elder  berries  or  mulberries,  syrup  of  clove-gilliflowers,  cochi- 
neal, &c. 


Ancient  British  Liquor,  called  Bragget. 

This  once  famous  old  British  liquor  is  still  made  by  a few- 
respectable  families,  chiefly  in  Wales ; from  one  of  which  we 
have  been  favoured  with  an  admirable  method  of  preparing  it. 
The  original  Welsh  name  is  bragod;  from  which  has  been 
formed  that  of  bragget  or  braggot,  for  it  is  found  both  ways  in 
the  fewr  old  dictionaries  and  other  books  where  it  occurs,  and 
simply  defined  as  a drink  consisting  of  honey  and  spices. 
Were  this  correct,  it  could  only  be  considered  as  the  Welsh  appel- 
lation of  mead  or  metheglin  ; but,  according  to  our  informa- 
tion, bragget  implies  a combination  of  malt  liquor,  with  honey 
and  spices,  the  best  method  of  preparing  which  is  as  follows  : 
— Take  after  the  rate  of  a gallon  of  water  to  a pound  of  honey, 
and  stir  it  till  the  honey  be  melted.  Then,  adding  half  a hand- 
ful each  of  rosemary  tops,  bay  leaves,  sweetbriar,  angelica, 
balm,  thyme,  or  other  sweet  herbs,  with  half  an  ounce  of 
sliced  ginger,  and  a little  nutmeg,  mace,  cinnamon,  and  a few 
cloves,  boil  them  gently  together  for  nearly  half  an  hour; 
scumming  it  well,  till  it  looks  tolerably  clear.  In  the  mean 
time,  having  prepared  three  gallons  of  the  first  runnings  of 
strong  ale,  or  sweet  wort,  mix  the  two  liquids  quite  hot,  with 
all  the  herbs  and  spices ; and,  stirring  them  together  for  some 
time  over  a fire,  but  without  suffering  them  to  boil,  strain  off 
the  liquor,  and  set  it  to  cool.  When  it  becomes  only  the 
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warmth  of  new  milk,  ferment  it  with  good  ale  yeast ; and, 
after  it  has  properly  worked,  tun  it  up,  and  hang  a bag  of 
bruised  spices  in  the  barrel,  where  it  is  to  remain  all  the  time  of 
drawing.  It  is  generally  drank  from  the  cask  ; but  may  be 
bottled,  like  other  liquors,  any  time  after  it  has  entirely  ceased 
to  hiss  in  the  barrel.  A weaker  sort  of  bragget  is  sometimes 
prepared  with  the  third  runnings  of  the  ale,  a smaller  pro- 
portion of  honey,  and  the  strained  spices,  See.  with  a few  fresh 
herbs  ; the  second  runnings,  in  that  case,  being  made  the 
family  ale.  These  arrangements,  however,  and  other  obvious 
deviations,  are  made  according  to  the  taste  or  inclination  of  the 
respective  parties. 

« 

Method  of  making  Alum  Finings  for  all  Sorts  of  Spirituous 
Compounds  and  Cordials. 

The  method  of  preparing  alum  water  for  the  purpose  of 
making  what  is  called  finings,  is  by  boiling  a drachm  of  alum 
in  a pint  of  water,  till  half  the  water  has  evaporated  ; and  put- 
ting in  the  cordial  liquor,  which  requires  fining,  after  the  rate 
of  only  half  a tea-spoonful,  made  of  the  warmth  of  new  milk, 
for  every  gallon.  This  small  quantity  will  not  be  found  at  all 
to  affect  the  liquor,  but  care  must  be  taken  never  to  exceed  that 
proportion. 

Ginger  Pop. 

Take  fifteen  gallons  of  water  and  eight  ounces  of  ginger, 
boil  them  together  for  half  an  hour : then  add  ten  pounds  of 
sugar,  having  been  previously  clarified.  Let  it  boil  a few 
minutes,  and  take  off  the  scum.  Put  it  into  a cooler,  and  let 
it  stand  till  new  milk-warm  ; then  cork  it,  putting  in  the  cask 
the  rinds  and  juice  of  fifteen  good  lemons,  half  an  ounce  of 
isinglass  melted  in  half  a pint  of  warm  water,  one  bottle  of 
brandy,  and  two  table- spoonfuls  of  good  yeast.  Bung  up  the 
cask,  and  set  it  in  a cool  cellar  for  ten  days,  when  you  may 
bottle  it  off,  (straining  it  carefully.)  It  must  be  corked  with 
the  best  corks,  and  tied  or  wired  down.  Keep  it  ten  days  in  a 
cool  cellar,  when  it  will  be  fit  far  use. 
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BITTERS. 

Wine  Bitters. 

Take  one  ounce  of  gentian  root,  one  ounce  of  the  yellow 
rind  of  fresh  lemons,  two  drachms  of  long  pepper,  one  quart 
of  white  wine  ; steep  them  for  six  days,  and  strain  it  through 
a filtering  bag  or  cap-paper. 

Spirituous  Bitters. 

Take  two  ounces  of  gentian  root,  one  ounce  of  Seville 
orange-peel,  dried,  half  an  ounce  of  lesser  cardamon  seeds  free 
from  the  husks,  and  one  quart  of  spirits.  Put  these  into  the 
spirits  to  steep  for  fourteen  days:  then  strain  it  through  some 
cap-paper. 

Ale  Bitters. 

Take  one  gallon  of  ale,  four  ounces  of  gentian  root,  and 
four  ounces  of  fresh  lemon-peel.  Let  those  steep  in  the  ale  for 
ten  days,  then  strain  it  through  a bag,  and  bottle  and  cork  it 
for  use.  This  is  an  excellent  bitter  for  ale. 

A very  good  Bitter. 

Take  two  ounces  of  gentian  root,  half  an  ounce  of  Virginian 
snake-root,  half  a drachm  of  cochineal,  and  one  quart  of  bran- 
dy. Let  these  steep  for  three  days  ; then  strain  them  through 
some  cap-paper,  and  bottle  it  up  for  use. 

N.  B.  This  is  a very  good  bitter  for  the  stomach,  and  very 
proper  in  families. 

CIDER  AND  PERRY. 

Best  Method  of  making  Cider. 

Cider,  strictly  speaking,  is  a vinous  beverage,  prepared  by 
the  expression  and  fermentation  of  the  juice  of  apples  ; when, 
however,  this  juice  is  mixed  with  that  of  pears,  crabs,  &c.  it 
still  retains  the  general  appellation  of  cider.  From  the  very 
great  variety  in  apples,  and  the  different  degrees  of  flavour  in 
fruit  of  the  same  species,  according  to  local  circumstances,  the 
state  of  maturity,  &c.  it  cannot  be  expected  that  all  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  art  can  be  developed  and  concentrated  in  any 
single  description.  By  detailing,  however,  the  best  general 
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• practice  of  the  chief  cider  counties,  a very  good  idea  will  not 
' fail  to  be  afforded  those  who  may  possess  little  practical  skill  or 
experience  in  preparing  this  useful  and  agreeable  beverage. 
The  goodness  of  cider  will  always  greatly  depend  on  the  pro- 
per mixture,  or  rather  on  the  proper  separation,  of  the  several 
[ fruits.  Those  which  have  their  rind  and  pulp  tinged  with  green, 
or  are  red  without  a mixture  of  yellow,  which  last  colour  dis- 
appears in  the  first  stages  of  fermentation,  must  be  carefully 
set  apart  from  such  as  are  yellow,  or  yellow  intermixed  with 
red.  These  latter  kinds,  which  should  be  ripe  enough  to  fall 
from  the  tree  without  being  much  shaken,  are  alone  capable  of 
making  fine  cider  ; and  each  kind  should  be  separately  collect- 
ed, and  kept  till  it  becomes  perfectly  mellow.  Prior  to  its 
being  ground,  every  heap  should  be  examined,  and  all  decayed 
or  green  fruit  carefully  taken  away ; a trifling  labour,  which 
the  excellence  of  the  liquor,  and  the  ease  with  which  too  great 
a degree  of  fermentation  may  thus  be  prevented,  will  amply 
repay.  Each  kind  of  fruit  should  be  separately  ground ; or,  at 
least  be  mixed  with  such  only  as  becomes  ripe  precisely  at  the 
same  time  ; it  is  the  former  practice  which  produces  fine  ciders, 
of  different  flavours  and  degrees  of  strength,  from  the  same 
orchard.  The  fruit  should  be  ground,  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
a uniform  mass,  in  which  the  rinds  and  kernels  are  scarce  dis- 
tinguishable. When  the  apples  are  thoroughly  ground,  the 
pulp  must  remain  twenty-four  hours  before  it  be  taken  to  the 
press.  Tf  they  were  properly  mellow,  a large  quantity  of  pulp 
will  pass  through  the  hair  cloth  in  which  it  is  expressed ; and, 
as  this  will  be  thrown  off  in  the  first  stages  of  fermentation,  the 
casks  should  be  each  filled  about  a gallon  short. 

To  make  it  work  kindly,  heat  a little  honey,  three  whites 
of  eggs,  and  a little  flour,  together ; put  them  into  a fine  rag, 
and  let  them  hang  down  by  a string  to  the  middle  of  the  cider- 
cask  ; then  put  in  a pint  of  new  ale  yeast  pretty  warm,  and  let 
it  purge  itself  from  dross  five  or  six  days  ; after  which,  draw 
it  off  from  the  lees  into  smaller  casks,  or  bottles,  as  you  have 
occasion.  If  you  bottle  it,  take  care  to  leave  the  liquor  an  inch 
short  of  the  corks,  lest  the  bottles  burst  by  the  fermentation. 
If  any  such  danger  exists,  you  may  perceive  it  by  the  hissing 
of  the  air  through  the  corks ; when  it  will  be  necessary  to  open 
them,  to  let  out  the  fermenting  air.  In  winter  cover  up  the 
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bottles  and  casks  warm ; but  in  summer  place  them  in  as  cold  a 
place  as  you  can,  lest  the  heat  should  make  them  ferment  and 
burst  the  bottles,  or  the  liquor  become  musty.  That  it  may 
the  better  feed,  and  preserve  its  strength,  put  a small  lump  of 
loaf-sugar  into  every  bottle. 


Ciderkin,  Perkin,  Purre,  or  Water  Cider. 

These  various  names  are,  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
given  to  an  inferior  kind  of  liquor,  made  by  macerating  the 
murk,  marc,  or  reduced  pulp,  of  the  apples,  absurdly  called 
cheese  pumice,  from  which  the  cider  has  been  expressed,  in  a 
small  quantity  of  water,  and  regrinding  it.  The  residue  of  three 
hogsheads  of  cider  commonly  yields  about  one  of  this  liquor, 
which  may  be  kept  till  the  next  autumn.  It  is,  however, 
almost  immediately  fit  to  drink,  and  usually  supplies  the  place 
of  cider  in  farm-houses ; except,  indeed,  during  harvest,  when 
the  labourers  are  always  indulged  with  the  stronger  liquor. 
Though  no  sort  of  attention  is  ever  paid  to  the  perkin,  as  it  is 
most  universally  called,  during  its  fermentation,  it  frequently 
continues  more  palatable  than  the  cider  of  the  same  fruit,  till 
near  the  end  of  the  following  summer.  It  should  seem,  that 
the  name  perkin  ought,  in  strictness,  to  be  confined  to  the 
smaller  sort  of  perry,  and  ciderkin  to  that  of  cider  ; though 
we  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  seen  them  thus  classically  dis- 
tinguished. Nor  is  there  an}'  known  definition  of  the  word 
purre;  which  is  far  less  generally. used,  and  may  have  been 
originally  a mere  local  corruption  of  the  word  perry,  at  first 
intended  to  denote  a weak  liquor  from  the  murk  of  the  com- 
bined [fruits.  The  name  of  water  cider  is  sufficiently  obvious. 
In  many  parts,  these  weak  liquors  supply  the  place  of  small 
beer;  and,  when  boiled,  after  pressure,  with  a proper  quantity 
of  hops,  suffered  to  stand  till  cold,  and  tunned  next  day,  may 
be  kept  any  length  of  time. 


Perry. 

This  incomparable  British  beverage,  which  far  surpasses, 
in  its  approaches  to  genuine  wine,  all  our  other  liquors,  seems 
very  much  neglected,  and  apparently  undervalued  in  the  gene- 
ral estimation.  Some  of  it,  however,  is  sufficiently  excellent 
to  be  often  sold  at  taverns,  inns,  &c.  as  the  best  champaign ; 
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vhere,  indeed,  it  is  then  overvalued.  More  perry,  there  seems 
nuch  reason  to  believe,  is  sold  in  England  under  the  name  ol 
j different  wines,  than  its  own  ; such  is  our  national  weakness, 

| with  regard  to  favourite  liquors,  &c.  It  is  remarkable  that, 
though  every  variety  of  the  apple  which  possesses  colour  and 
richness  is  capable  of  making  fine  cider,  a good  perry  pear  re- 
| quires  an  assemblage  of  qualities  rarely  found  in  the  same  fruit. 

The  juice  of  the  best  perry  pears  is  so  harsh  and  rough,  that 
l even  hungry  swine  are  said  to  reject  them  ; yet,  though  the 
juice  of  these  pears,  when  the  fruit  is  attempted  to  be  eaten, 
occasions  a long-continued  heat  and  irritation  in  the  throat,  by 
being  simply  pressed  from  the  pulp,  it  becomes  rich  and  sweet, 
without  more  roughness  than  is  found  agreeable  to  almost  every 
palate.  Pears,  when  full  ripe,  known  by  their  beginning  to 
fall,  are  ground  and  pressed  for  making  perry,  exactly  in  the 
same  manner  as  apples  for  cider  ; but  the  reduced  pulp  is  not 
usually  suffered  to  remain,  like  that  of  apples,  any  time  un- 
pressed. It  is,  therefore,  immediately  put  in  the  press,  be- 
tween several  layers  of  hair  cloths ; the  liquor  being  received 
into  a vat,  from  whence  it  is  removed  into  casks,  which  stand 
in  any  cool  place,  or  even  in  the  open  air,  with  their  bung- 
holes  open.  The  management  of  the  liquor,  during  its  fer- 
mentation, is  similar  to  that  of  cider ; but  perry  does  not  fur- 
nish the  same  criterions  for  knowing  the  proper  moment  to  rack 
off.  Where  the  pears  have  been  regularly  ripe,  their  produce 
will  commonly  become  moderately  clear  and  quiet  in  a few  days, 
and  it  must  then  be  drawn  off  from  its  grosser  lees.  Excessive 
fermentation  is  best  prevented  in  the  same  manner  as  cider ; 
and  the  liquor  is  rendered  bright  by  isinglass,  which  cider  but 
seldom  requires,  though  perry  is  scarcely  ever  made  thorough- 
ly clear  or  fit  for  the  bottle  without  it.  The  process  of  fining 
and  racking  off  must  be  repeated,  exactly  in  the  same  manner, 
till  the  required  degree  of  brightness  be  obtained.  The  bright- 
ness of  the  perry  being  now  secured,  its  after  management 
may  be  like  that  of  cider  : though  it  does  not  well  bear  situa- 
tions exposed  to  much  change  of  temperature;  nor  can  its 
future  merit,  like  that  of  cider,  be  judged  of  by  its  present 
state.  In  the  bottle,  however,  it  almost  always  retains  its 
good  qualities ; and  in  that  situation  it  is  recommended  to  be 
constantly  put  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  succeeding  summer. 
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provided  it  then  remain  sound  and  perfect.  Were  we  more  in- 
timately acquainted  with  this  excellent  liquor,  we  should,  per- 
haps, less  frequently  be  induced  to  purchase  as  wine  what  we  ' 
are  at  present  inclined  to  neglect  as  perry. 


BILLS  OF  FARE,  FAMILY  DINNERS,  &c. 

BILLS  OF  FARE,  &C. 

List  of  Various  Articles  in  Season  in  different  Months. 

Meat. 

JBeef,  mutton,  and  veal,  are  in  season,  all  the  year ; house- 
lamb,  in  January,  February,  March,  November,  and  Decem- 
ber; grass-lamb,  in  April,  May,  June,  July,  August,  Sep- 
tember, and  October;  pork,  in  January,  February,  March, 
September,  October,  November,  and  December;  buck-venison, 
in  June,  July,  August,  and  September;  and  doe-venison,  in 
October,  November,  and  December. 

Fish. 

January. — Cod,  crawfish,  eels,  lampreys,  perch,  tench, 
carp,  sturgeon,  skate,  thornback,  turbot,  plaice,  flounders, 
soles,  oysters,  prawns,  crabs,  lobsters,  smelts,  and  whitings. 

February. — Thornback,  turbot,  flounders,  plaice,  sturgeons, 
soles,  cod,  prawns,  oysters,  crabs,  lobsters,  smelts,  whitings, 
skate,  crawfish,  lampreys,  eels,  carp,  tench,  and  perch. 

March. — Tench,  carp,  mullets,  eels,  whitings,  soles,  skate, 
thornback,  turbot,  lobsters,  flounders,  plaice,  prawns,  crawfish, 
and  crabs. 

April. — Crawfish,  trout,  tench,  chub,  carp,  mullet,  skate, 
soles,  turbot,  salmon,  prawn,  lobsters,  crabs,  and  smelts. 

May. — Chub,  trout,  eels,  tench,  carp,  smelts,  turbots, 
soles,  salmon,  prawns,  crabs,  crawfish,  and  lobsters. 
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June. — Fels,  pike,  tench,  carp,  trout,  mackarel,  mullets, 
] turbot,  soles,  salmon,  smelts,  lobsters,  crawfish,  and  prawns. 

July.— Mackarel,  mullets,  haddocks,  cod,  flounders,  plaice, 
,j  soles,  carp,  salmon,  skate,  thornback,  pike,  tench,  lobsters,  eels, 
crawfish,  and  prawns. 

August. — Thornbacks,  skate,  plaice,  flounders,  haddocks, 
:od,  carp,  pike,  mackarel,  mullets,  oysters,  prawns,  crawfish, 

< eels,  and  lobsters. 

September. — Thornbacks,  plaice,  flounders,  haddocks,  cod, 
carp,  salmon,  smelts,  soles,  skate,  herrings,  oysters,  lobsters, 
pike,  and  tench. 

October. — Brills,  smelts,  bearbet,  holoberts,  dorees,  perch, 
tench,  carp,  pike,  herrings,  gudgeons,  oysters,  muscles,  cockles, 
lobsters,  and  salmon-trout. 

November. — Salmon,  bearbet,  holoberts,  dorees,  gurnets, 
tench,  pike,  carp,  smelts,  salmon,  herrings,  trout,  muscles, 
cockles,  gudgeons,  lobsters,  and  oysters. 

December. — Bearbet,  holoberts,  dorees,  sturgeon,  gurnets, 
i : turbot,  carp,  soles,  codlings,  cod,  smelts,  oysters,  muscles, 
cockles,  eels,  and  gudgeons. 

Poultry  and  Game. 

January.— Pullets,  fowls,  chickens,  tame  pigeons,  capons, 
turkeys,  snipes,  woodcocks,  rabbits,  hares,  partridges,  and 
! pheasants. 

February. — Fowls,  pullets,  capons,  turkeys,  chickens,  pi- 
; geons,  tame  rabbits,  hares,  snipes,  Avoodcocks,  partridges,  and 
pheasants.  , 

March. — Tame  rabbits,  pigeons,  ducklings,  chickens,  fowls, 

, capons,  pullets,  and  turkeys. 

April. — Chickens,  fowls,  pullets,  pigeons,  ducklings,  leve- 
: rets,  and  rabbits. 

May. — Chickens,  fowls,  pullets,  turkey  poults,  ducklings, 
green  geese,  leverets,  and  rabbits. 

June. — Green  geese,  chickens,  pullets,  fowls,  plovers,  tur- 
key-poults, ducklings,  wheat-ears,  leverets,  and  rabbits. 

July.—  Green  geese,  pigeons,  chickens,  fowls,  pullets,  duck 
lings,  ducks,  turkey-poults,  leverets,  rabbits,  plovers,  wheat- 
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August.  Turkey-poults,  green  geese,  chickens,  fowls,  pul- 
lets, pigeons,  rabbits,  leverets,  ducklings,  plovers,  wheat-ears, 
and  wild  ducks. 

. September. — Ducks,  chickens,  fowls,  pullets,  turkeys,  geese, 

larks,  pigeons,  teals,  rabbits,  hares,  and  partridges. 

October. — Chickens,  fowls,  pullets,  pigeons,  turkeys,  geese, 
snipes,  woodcocks,  widgeons,  teals,  wild-ducks,  rabbits,  hares, 
larks,  dotterels,  partridges,  and  pheasants. 

November—  Pigfeons,  pullets,  chickens,  fowls,  turkeys, 
geese,  snipes,  woodcocks,  widgeons,  teals,  wild-ducks,  rab- 
bits, hares,  dotterels,  partridges,  and  pheasants. 

December. — Fowls,  capons,  pigeons,  pullets,  turkeys,  geese, 
larks,  snipes,  woodcocks,  rabbits,  hares,  chickens,  dotterels, 
widgeons,  teals,  wild- ducks,  partridges,  and  pheasants. 

t 

Fruits. 

January. — Pears,  apples,  nuts,  almonds,  medlars,  services, 
and  grapes. 

February. — Pears,  apples,  and  grapes. 

March. — Pears,  apples,  and  forced  strawberries. 

April. — Apples,  pears,  forced  cherries,  and  apricots  for 
tarts. 

May. — Pears,  apples,  strawberries,  melons,  green  apricots, 
cherries,  gooseberries,  and  currants  for  tarts. 

June.  — Currants,  gooseberries,  strawberries,  cherries, 
peaches,  pears,  apples,  apricots,  melons,  grapes,  nectarines, 
and  pine-apples. 

July. — Peaches,  cherries,  apples,  pears,  gooseberries,  apri- 
cots, plums,  nectarines,  melons,  raspberries,  strawberries,  and 
pine-apples. 

August. — Apples,  cherries,  plums,  nectarines,  peaches,  mul- 
berries, filberts*  figs,  grapes,  pears,  currants,  gooseberries, 
strawberries,  melons,  and  pine-apples. 

September. — Walnuts,  grapes,  pears,  apples,  plums,  peaches, 
lazaroles,  quinces,  medlars,  hazel-nuts,  filberts,  morello  cher- 
ries, currants,  melons,  and  pine-apples. 

October.  — Services,  medlars,  figs,  peaches,  grapes,  walnuts, 
black  and  white  bullace,  pears,  quinces,  filberts,  hazel-nuts, 
and  apples. 
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iNovcMber. — Pears,  apples,  bullace,  walnuts,  hazel-nuts, 
chesnuts,  medlars,  services,  and  grapes. 

December. — Pears,  apples,  medlars,  walnuts,  chesnuts, 
services,  hazel-nuts,  and  grapes. 


Roots  and  Vegetables. 

January. — Spinach,  purple  and  white  brocoli  sprouts,  cole- 
worts,  savoys,  cabbages,  celery,  endive,  chervil,  sorrel,  parsley, 
beets,  cardoons,  tarragon,  turnips,  radish,  rape,  mustard,  cres- 
ses, lettuces,  hyssop,  pot-marjoram,  savory,  thyme,  cucumbers 
from  the  hot-houses,  mint,  skirrets,  scorzonera,  potatoes,  tur- 
nips, carrots,  parsnips,  sage,  asparagus,  Jerusalem  artichokes, 
and  mushrooms. 

February. — Coleworts,  savoys,  cabbages,  cresses,  lettuces, 
chard-beets,  celery,  sorrel,  endive,  chervil,  parsley,  cardoons, 
purple  and  white  brocoli  sprouts,  marjoram,  savory,  thyme, 
tansey,  burnet,  mint,  tarragon,  turnips,  radishes,  rape  and 
mustard.  Also  may  be  had,  forced  radishes,  cucumbers,  kid- 
ney-beans, and  asparagus. 

March. — Spinach,  savoys,  cabbages,  borecole,  coleworts, 
shalots,  garlic,  onions,  Jerusalem  artichokes,  parsnips,  turnips, 
carrots,  mustard,  cresses,  chives,  lettuces,  mushrooms,  tansey, 
endive,  celery,  fennel,  parsley,  beets,  cardoons,  brocoli,  kidney- 
beans,  cucumbers,  hyssop,  pot-marjoram,  winter  savory, 
thyme,  burnet,  mint,  tarragon,  turnips,  rape,  and  radishes. 

April. — Brocoli  sprouts,  coleworts,  chervil,  parsley,  fennel, 
spinach,  radishes,  tarragon,  burnet,  sorrel,  endive,  celery, 
young  onions,  lettuces,  thyme,  and  all  sorts  of  salads  and  pot- 
herbs. 

May. — Spinach,  artichokes,  cauliflowers,  early  cabbages, 
radishes,  turnips,  carrots,  early  potatoes,  parslane,  sorrel, 
thyme,  mustard,  cresses,  lettuces,  fennel,  purslane,  mint, 
balm,  cucumbers,  tarragon,  asparagus,  kidney-beans,  beans, 
peas,  and  all  sorts  of  small  salads  and  savoury  herbs. 

Jane.  — Peas,  beans,  onions,  radishes,  parsnips,  potatoes, 
turnips,  cauliflowers,  purslane,  parsley,  spinach,  lettuces,  cu- 
cumbers, artichokes,  kidney-beans,  asparagus,  rape,  cresses, 
thyme,  and  all  sorts  of  small  salads  and  pot-herbs. 

July. — Cauliflowers,  mushrooms,  salsify,  scorzonera,  ro- 
cambole, garlic,  onions,  radishes,  potatoes,  turnips,  carrots, 
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cresses,  lettuce,  purslane,  sorrel,  chervil,  finochia,  endive, 
celery,  artichokes,  sprouts,  cabbages,  kidney-beans,  beans, 
peas,  mint,  balm,  thyme,  and  all  sorts  of  small  salads  and 
pot-herbs. 

August. — Radishes,  potatoes,  turnips,  carrots,  peas,  salsify, 
scorzonera,  shalots,  garlic,  onions,  endive,  celery,  beets, 
sprouts,  cauliflowers,  cabbages,  artichokes,  mushrooms,  beans, 
kidney-beans,  lettuce,  finochia,  parsley,  marjoram,  savory, 
thyme,  and  all  sorts  of  small  salads  and  sweet  herbs. 

September. — Beans,  peas,  salsify,  scorzonera,  garlic,  leeks, 
onions,  shalots,  potatoes,  turnips,  carrots,  parsley,  celery, 
endive,  cardoons,  cauliflowers,  sprouts,  cabbages,  artichokes, 
mushrooms,  kidney-beans,  finochia,  chervil,  sorrel,  beets, 
lettuces,  and  all  sorts  of  small  salads  and  soup-herbs. 

October. — Salsify,  skirrets,  potatoes,  turnips,  parsnips, 
carrots,  artichokes,  cauliflowers,  sprouts,  cabbages,  finochia, 
chervil,  cardoons,  endive,  celery,  rocambole,  garlic,  shalots, 
leeks,  scorzonera,  chard-beets,  thyme,  savory,  lettuce,  and 
all  sorts  of  young  salads  and  pot-herbs. 

November. — Rocambole,  shalots,  leeks,  onions,  scorzonera, 

< » : 

salsify,  skirrets,  potatoes,  parsnips,  turnips,  carrots,  parsley, 
cardoons,  chard-beets,  spinach,  coleworts,  sprouts,  savoys, 
cauliflowers,  cabbages,  Jerusalem  artichokes,  cresses,  endive, 
chervil,  lettuces,  and  all  sorts  of  small  salads  and  pot- 
herbs. 

December. — Turnips,  parsnips,  carrots,  purple  and  white 
brocoli,  savoys,  cabbages,  shalots,  onions,  leeks,  salsify,  scor- 
zonera, skirrets,  potatoes,  parsley,  spinach,  beets,  endive, 
celery,  rocambole,  garlic,  forced  asparagus,  cardoons,  cres- 
ses, lettuces,  thyme,  and  all  sorts  of  small  salads  and  pot- 
herbs. 

FAMILY  DINNERS. 

As  we  have  given  engravings  of  the  mode  of  setting  out  a 
Family  Dinner  for  each  month  in  the  year,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  repeat  these  directions.  The  following  method 
of  placing  dishes  on  a large  table,  and  which  may  be  varied 
at  pleasure,  includes  every  thing  worthy  of  notice  on  this 
subject. 


F/'/mih  Dinners  for  every Monlji  ■ 
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Larsre  Table  covered. 

Fish. 

One  Turkey,  or 

Fruit  Tart. 

Two  Poults. 
Mock  Turtle  Soup. 

Blamange. 

Harrico. 

Sweetbreads 

larded. 

Mash  Turnips, 

Jerusalem  Artichokes 

Stewed 

Carrots  thick 

fricasseed. 

Spinach. 

round. 

Savoy  Cake. 

Dried  Salmon 

Crayfish. 

in  papers. 

Macaroni  Pudding. 

Ham  braised. 

Trifle. 

Chickens. 

French  Pie. 

Casserole  of  Rice 

Picked  Crab. 

with  Giblets. 

Stewed  Celery. 

Sea  Kale. 

Young  Sprouts. 

< - 

Apple  Pie  and  Custard. 

- 

Fricandeau. 

Ox  Rumps,  and 
Spanish  Onions. 

Rich  White  Soup. 

Jelly  Form. 

Cheesecakes. 

Fish. 


( Remove — Venison,  or  Loin  of  Veal.) 

GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  DINNERS. 

Things  used  at  first  Courses. 

Various  Soups.  Fish  dressed  many  ways.  Turtle.  Mock 
Turtle.  Boiled  Meats  and  stewed.  Tongue.  Ham.  Bacon. 
Chawls  of  Bacon,  Turkey  and  Fowls,  chiefly  boiled.  Rump, 
Sirloin,  and  Ribs  of  Beef  roasted.  Leg,  Saddle,  and  other 
roast  Mutton.  Roast  Fillet,  Loin,  Neck,  Breast,  and  Shoulder 
of  Veal.  Leg  of  Lamb.  Loin.  Fore-quarter.  Chine.  Lamb’s 
Head  and  Mince.  Mutton  stuffed  and  roasted.  Steaks,  vari- 
ously prepared.  Ragouts  and  Fricassees.  Meat  Pies  raised, 
and  in  Dishes.  Patties  of  Meat,  Fish,  and  Fowl.  Stewed 
Pigeons.  Venison.  Leg  of  Pork,  Chine,  Loin,  Spare-rib. 
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Rabbits.  Hare.  Puddings,  boiled  and  baked.  Vegetables,  1 
boiled  and  stewed.  Calf’s  Head,  different  ways.  Pig’s  Feet 
and  Ears,  different  ways.  In  large  dinners,  two  Soups  and 
two  dishes  of  Fish. 

Articles  used  for  second  Courses. 

Birds  ; and  Game  of  all  sorts.  Shell-fish,  cold  and  potted. 
Collared  and  potted  Fish.  Pickled  ditto.  Potted  Birds.  Ribs 
of  Lamb  roasted.  Brawn.  Vegetables  stewed  or  in  sauce. 
French  Beans.  Peas.  Asparagus.  Cauliflower.  Fricassee. 
Pickled  Oysters.  Spinach,  and  Artichoke-bottoms.  Stewed 
Celery.  Sea  Kale.  Fruit  Tarts.  Preserved  Fruit  Tarts. 
Pippins  stewed.  Cheesecakes,  various  sorts.  Sweet  Dishes  ; 
such  as  Creams,  Jellies,  and  all  the  finer  sorts  of  Puddings, 
Mince  Pies,  &c.  Omelet.  Macaroni.  Oysters  in  Scallops, 
stewed  or  pickled. 

Having  thus  named  the  sorts  of  things  used  for  the  twro 
courses,  the  reader  will  think  of  many  others.  For  removes  of 
Soup  and  Fish,  one  or  two  joints  of  Meat  or  Fowl  are  served  ; 

and  for  one  small  course,  the  articles  suited  to  the  ifecond  must 

* 

make  a part.  Where  Vegetables  and  Fowls,  &c.  are  twice 
dressed,  they  add  to  the  appearance  of  the  table  the  first  time ; 
three  sweet  things  may  form  the  second  appearance  without 
greater  expense. 

In  some  houses,  one  dish  at  a time  is  sent  up  with  the 
vegetables  or  sauces  proper  to  it,  and  this  in  succession  hot 
and  hot.  In  others,  a course  of  Soup  and  Fish ; then  Meats 
and  boiled  Fowls,  Turkey,  &c.  Made  Dishes  and  Game 
follow  ; and  lastly,  Sweet  Dishes  : but  these  are  not  the  com- 
mon modes. 

It  is  worthy  observation  here,  that  common  cooks  do  not 
think  of  sending  up  such  articles  as  are  in  the  house,  unless 
ordered;  though,  by  so  doing,  the  addition  of  a collared  or 
pickled  thing,  some  Fritters,  fried  Patties,  or  quick-made 
Dumplings,  would  be  useful  when  there  happen  to  be  acci- 
dental visitors ; and  at  all  times  it  is  right  to  better  the 
appearance  of  the  table  rather  than  let  things  spoil  below,  by 
which  the  expence  of  a family  is  more  increased  than  can  be 
easily  imagined.  Vegetables  are  put  on  the  side-table  at  large 
diojners,  as  likewise  sauces,  and  servants  bring  them  round : , 
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1 1 but  some  inconveniences  attend  this  plan  ; and  when  there  are 
||  not  many  to  wait,  delay  is  occasioned,  besides  that  by  aukward- 
\ | ness  the  clothes  of  the  company  may  be  spoiled.  If  the  table 
)'  is  of  a due  size,  the  articles  alluded  to  will  not  fill  it  too  much. 

SUPPERS. 

Hot  suppers  are  not  much  in  use  where  people  dine  very 
, late.  When  required,  the  top  and  bottom,  or  either,  may  be 
i Game.  Fowls.  Rabbit.  Boiled  Fish,  such  as  Soles,  or  Mac - 
M karel.  Oysters  stewed  or  scalloped.  French  Beans.  Cauli- 
• ! fiower,  or  Jerusalem  Artichokes,  in  white  Sauce.  Brocoli  with 
Eggs.  Stewed  Spinach  and  ditto.  Sweetbreads.  Small  Birds. 
Mushrooms.  Potatoes.  Scallop,  &c.  Cutlets.  Roast  Onions. 
Salmagundi.  Buttered  Eggs  on  Toast.  Cold  Neat’s  Tongue. 
Ham.  Collared  Things.  Hunter’s  Beef  sliced.  Rusks 
buttered,  with  Anchovies  on.  Grated  hung  Beef  with  butter, 
with  or  without  Rusks.  Grated  Cheese  round,  and  Butter 
dressed  in  the  middle  of  a plate.  Radishes  ditto.  Custards  in 
glasses  with  Sippets.  Oysters  cold  or  pickled.  Potted  Meats. 
Fish.  Birds.  Cheese,  &c.  Good  plain  Cake  sliced.  Pies 
of  Birds  or  Fruit.  Crabs.  Lobsters.  Prawns.  Crayfish. 
Fruits.  A Sandwich  set  with  any  of  the  above  articles, 
placed  a little  distance  from  each  other,  on  the  table,  looks 
well  without  the  tray,  if  preferred. 

The  lighter  the  things,  the  better  they  appear,  and  glass 
intermixed  has  the  best  effect.  Jellies,  different  coloured 
things,  and  flowers,  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  table.  An 
elegant  supper  may  be  served  at  a small  expence  by  those 
who  know  how  to  make  trifles  that  are  in  the  house  form 
the  greatest  part  of  the  meal. 

DESSERTS. 

The  small  variety  of  different  dishes  which  come  under ' 
this  head,  allows  but  little  scope  in  point  of  change,  and  re- 
quires not  so  much  head-piece  as  taste  ; the  great  art  consisting 
principally  in  laying  out  a table  with  a skilful  fancy,  of  intro- 
ducing the  same  articles  in  different  directions,  so  as  to  please 
the  eye,  and  give  that  variegated  appearance  to  the  whole,  as 
would,  at  first  sight,  lead  the  guest  to  imagine  a greater  mul- 
tiplicity of  dainties  than  really  existed. 
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In  seasons,  when  fruit  cannot  be  procured  in  great  variety, 
the  bill  of  fare  may  be  greatly  and  elegantly  extended,  by  a 
judicious  selection  of  articles  of  confectionary  and  sweetmeats, 
occasionally  interspersed,  not  too  closely  or  profusely  intro- 
duced, but  with  a tasty  sparingness,  which  will  assist  even  to 
give  effect  to  the  whole,  in  the  absence  of  more  desirable  plates 
of  natural  productions. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  PLACING  DISHES  ON  THE  TABLE. 

Soup,  broth,  or  fish,  should  always  be  set  at  the  head  of 
the  table ; if  none  of  these,  a boiled  dish  goes  to  the  head  ; 
where  there  is  both  boiled  and  roasted. 

If  but  one  principal  dish,  it  goes  to  the  head  of  the  table. 

If  three,  the  principal  one  to  the  head,  and  the  two  small- 
est to  stand  opposite  each  other,  near  the  foot. 

If  four,  the  biggest  to  the  head,  and  the  next  biggest  to 
the  foot,  and  the  two  smallest  dishes  on  the  sides. 

If  five,  you  are  to  put  the  smallest  in  the  middle,  the  other 
four  opposite. 

If  six,  you  are  to  put  the  top  and  bottom  as  before,  the 
two  small  ones  opposite  for  side  dishes. 

If  seven,  put  three  dishes  down  the  middle  of  the  table,  and 
four  others  opposite  to  each  other  round  the  centre  dish. 

If  eight,  put  four  dishes  down  the  middle,  and  the  remain- 
ing four  two  on  each  side,  at  equal  distances. 

If  nine  dishes,  put  them  in  three  equal  lines,  observing  to 
put  the  proper  dishes  at  the  head  and  bottom  of  the  table. 

If  ten  dishes,  put  four  down  the  centre,  one  at  each  corner, 
and  one  on  each  side,  opposite  to  the  vacancy  between  the  two 
central  dishes  ; or  four  down  the  middle,  and  three  on  each 
side;  each  opposite  to  the  vacancy  of  the  middle  dishes. 

If  twelve  dishes,  place  them  in  three  rows  of  four  each ; or 
six  down  the  middle,  and  three  at  equal  distances  on  each  side. 

Note. — If  more  than  the  above  number  of  dishes  are  re- 
quired, the  manner  of  laying  them  on  the  table  must  in  a great 
measure  depend  on  the  taste  of  the  dresser. 
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Observations  on  Culinary  Poisons. 

Though  we  have  already,  in  different  parts  of  this  work, 
occasionally  reminded  the  housekeeper  and  cook  of  the  fatal 
consequences  attending  coppers  and  sauce-pans  not  being  pro- 
perly tinned,  yet  we  shall  here  enter  on  a particular  inquiry 
into  the  nature  and  property  of  culinary  poisons,  for  the  infor- 
mation and  satisfaction  of  those  who  may  wish  to  have  a more 
perfect  knowledge  of  such  important  matters. 

By  the  use  of  copper  vessels  for  dressing  our  food,  we  are 
daily  exposed  to  the  danger  of  poison ; and  even  the  very  air 
of  a kitchen,  abounding  with  oleaginous  and  saline  particles, 
disposes  those  vessels  to  solution  before  they  are  used.  Cop- 
per, when  handled,  yields  au  offensive  smell ; and,  if  touched 
with  the  tongue,  has  a sharp  pungent  taste,  and  even  excites 
a nausea.  Verdigrease  is  nothing  but  a solution  of  this  metal 
by  vegetable  acids  ; and  it  is  well  known,  that  a very  small 
quantity  of  this  solution  w'ill  produce  colics,  vomitings,  into- 
lerable thirst,  universal  convulsions,  and  other  dangerous 
symptoms.  If  these  effects,  and  the  prodigious  divisibility  of 
this  metal,  be  considered,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being 
a violent  and  subtle  poison.  Water,  by  standing  some  time 
in  a copper  vessel,  becomes  impregnated  with  verdigrease,  as 
may  be  demonstrated  by  throwing  into  it  a small  quantity  of 
any  volatile  alkali,  which  will  immediately  tinge  it  with  a paler 
or  deeper  blue,  in  proportion  to  the  rust  contained  in  the 
water.  Vinegar,  apple-sauce,  greens,  oil,  grease,  butter,  and 

I almost  every  other  kind  of  food,  will  extract  the  verdigrease 
in  a great  degree.  Some  people  imagine,  that  the  ill  effects  of 
copper  are  prevented  by  its  being  tinned,  which  indeed  is  the 
only  preventative  in  that  case ; but  the  tin,  which  adheres  to 
the  copper,  is  so  extremely  thin,  that  it  is  soon  penetrated  by 
the  verdigrease,  which  insinuates  itself  through  the  pores  of 
that  metal,  and  appears  green  upon  the  surface. 
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Verdigrease  is  one  of  the  most  violent  poisons  in  nature ; 
and  yet,  rather  than  quit  an  old  custom,  the  greater  part  of 
mankind  are  content  to  swallow  some  of  this  poison  every 
day.  Our  food  receives  its  quantity  of  poison  in  the  kitchen, 
by  the  use  of  copper  pans  and  dishes ; the  brewer  mingles 
poison  in  your  beer,  by  boiling  it  in  copper  ; salt  is  distributed 
to  the  people  from  copper  scales  covered  with  verdigrease ; 
our  pickles  are  rendered  green  by  infusion  of  copper ; the 
pastry-cook  bakes  our  tarts  in  copper  pattepans ; but  con- 
fections and  syrups  have  greater  powers  of  destruction,  as 
they  are  set  over  a fire  in  copper  vessels  which  have  not  been 
tinned,  and  the  verdigrease  is  plentifully  extracted  by  the  aci- 
dity of  the  composition.  After  all,  though  we  do  not  swallow 
death  in  a single  dose,  yet  it  is  certain  that  a quantity  of  poison, 
however  small,  which  is  repeated  with  every  meal,  must  pro- 
duce more  fatal  effects  than  is  generally  believed. 

Bell-metal  kettles  are  frequently  used  in  boiling  cucumbers 
for  pickling,  in  order  to  make  them  green ; but  this  is  a prac- 
tice as  absurd  as  it  is  dangerous.  If  the  cucumbers  acquire 
any  additional  greenness  by  the  use  of  these  kettles,  they  can 
only  derive  it  from  the  copper,  of  which  they  are  made ; and 
this  very  reason  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  overturn  so  dangerous 
a practice. 

According  to  some  writers,  bell-metal  is  a composition  of 
tin  and  copper,  or  pewter  and  copper,  in  the  proportion  of 
twenty  pounds  of  pewter,  or  twenty-three  pounds  of  tin,  to 
one  hundred  weight  of  copper.  According  to  others,  this 
metal  is  made  in  the  proportion  of  one  thousand  pounds  of 
copper  to  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  of  tin,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  of  brass.  Spoons  and  other  kitchen 
utensils  are  frequently  made  of  a mixed  metal,  called  alchemy, 
or,  as  it  is  vulgarly  pronounced,  ochimy.  The  rust  of  this 
metal,  as  well  as  that  of  the  former,  is  highly  pernicious. 

The  author  of  a tract  entitled,  Serious  Reflections  attend- 
ing the  Use  of  Copper  Vessels,  published  in  London  in  1/55, 
asserts,  that  the  great  frequency  of  palsies,  apoplexies,  mad- 
xiess,  and  all  the  frightful  train  of  nervous  disorders  which 
suddenly  attack  us,  without  our  being  able  to  account  for  the 
cause  or  which  gradually  weaken  our  vital  faculties,  are  the 
pernicious  effects  of  this  poisonous  matter,  taken  into  the 
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.body  insensibly  with  our  victuals,  and  thereby  intermixed  with 
our  blood  and  juices. 

However  this  may  be,  certain  it  is,  that  there  have  been  in- 
i numerable  instances  of  the  pernicious  consequences  of  eating 
i food  dressed  in  copper  vessels  not  sufficiently  cleaned  from 
this  rust.  On  this  account  the  senate  of  Sweden,  about  the 
year  1753,  prohibited  copper  vessels,  and  ordered  that  no  ves- 
sels, except  such  as  were  made  of  iron,  should  be  used  in  their 
: fleets  and  armies.  But  if  copper  vessels  must  be  still  conti- 

nued, every  cook  and  good  housewife  should  be  particularly 
;j  careful  in  keeping  them  clean  and  well  tinned,  and  should  suf- 
i fer^nothing  to  remain  in  them  longer  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
i sary  for  the  purposes  of  cookery. 

Lead  is  a metal  easily  corroded,  especially  by  the  warm 
i steams  of  acids,  such  as  vinegar,  cider,  lemon-juice,  Rhenish 
j wine,  &c.  and  this  solution,  or  salt  of  lead,  is  a slow  and  in- 
! sidious,  though  certain  poison.  The  glazing  of  all  our  com- 
i mon  brown  pottery  ware  is  either  lead  or  lead  ore  ; if  black,  it 
is  a lead  ore,  with  a small  proportion  of  manganese,  which  is  a 
j species  of  iron  ore;  if  yellow,  the  glazing  is  lead  ore,  and  ap- 
pears yellowish  by  having  some  pipe  or  white  clay  under  it. 
The  colour  of  the  common  pottery  ware  is  red,  as  the  vessels 
[ are  made  of  the  same  clay  as  common  bricks.  These  vessels 
are  so  porous,  that  they  are  penetrated  by  all  salts,  acid  or  alka- 
line, and  are  unfit  for  retaining  any  saline  substances.  They 
are  improper,  though  too  often  used,  for  preserving  sour  fruits 
or  pickles.  The  glazing  of  such  vessels  is  corroded  by  the 
vinegar  : for,  upon  evaporating  the  liquor,  a quantity  of  the 
salt  of  lead  will  be  found  at  the  bottom.  A sure  way  of  judg- 
ing whether  the  vinegar  or  other  acid  have  dissolved  part  of 
the  glazing,  is  by  their  becoming  vapid,  or  losing  their  sharp- 
ness, and  acquiring  a sweetish  taste  by  standing  in  them  for 
some  time;  in  which  case  the  Contents  must  be  thrown  away  as 
pern  icious. 

The  substance  of  the  pottery  ware,  commonly  called  Delft, 
the  best  being  made  at  Delft  in  Holland,  is  a whitish  clay 
when  baked,  and  soft,  as  not  having  endured  a great  heat  in 
baking.  The  glazing  is  a composition  of  calcined  lead,  cal- 
cined tin,  saud,  some  coarse  alkaline  salt,  and  sandiver ; which 
being  run  into  a white  glass,  the  white  colour  being  owing  to 
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the  tin,  is  afterwards  ground  in  a mill,  then  mixed  with  water, 
and  the  vessels,  after  being  baked  in  the  furnace,  are  dipped 
into  it,  and  put  again  into  the  furnace;  by  which  means,  with 
a small  degree  of  heat,  the  white  glass  runs  upon  the  vessels. 
This  glazing  is  exceedingly  soft,  and  easily  cracks.  What 
effects  acids  will  have  upon  it,  the  writer  of  these  obser- 
vations cannot  say ; but  they  seem  to  be  improper  for  in- 
spissating the  juice  of  lemons,  oranges,  or  any  other  acid 
fruits. 

The  most  proper  vessels  for  these  purposes  are  porcelain  or 
China  ware,  the  substances  of  them  being  of  so  close  a texture, 
that  no  saliue  or  other  liquor  can  penetrate  them.  The  glazing, 
which  is  likewise  made  of  the  substance  of  the  china,  is  so  firm 
and  close,  that  no  salt  or  saline  substance  can  have  the  least 
effect  upon  it.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  this  re- 
mark is  applicable  only  to  the  porcelain  made  in  China ; for  some 
species  of  the  Europeau  manufactory  are  certainly  glazed  with 
a fine  glass  of  lead,  &c. 

The  stone  ware,  commonly  called  Staffordshire  ware,  is  the 
next  to  china.  The  substance  of  these  vessels  is  a composi- 
tion of  black  flint,  and  a strong  clay,  that  bakes  white.  Their 
outsides  are  glazed,  by  throwing  into  the  furnace,  when  well 
heated,  common  or  sea  salt  decripitated,  the  steam  or  acid  of 
which  flying  among  the  vessels,  vitrifies  the  outsides  of  them, 
. and  gives  them  the  glazing.  This  stone  ware  does  not  appear 
to  be  injured  or  affected  by  any  kinds  of  salts,  either  acid  or 
alkaline,  or  by  any  liquors,  hot  or  cold.  These  are  therefore 
extremely  proper  for  all  common  uses  ; but  they  require  a care- 
ful management,  as  they  are  more  apt  to  crack  with  any  sudden 
heat,  than  china. 

Having  thus  considered  the  nature  of  copper  and  earthen 
utensils  for  the  use  of  the  kitchen,  we  shall  proceed  to  make 
some  few  remarks  on  the  poisonous  qualities  of  mushrooms, 
hemlock,  and  laurel. 

Mushrooms  have  been  long  used  in  sauces,  in  catsup,  and 
other  forms  of  cookery ; they  were  highly  esteemed  by  the 
Romans,  as  they  are  at  present  by  the  French,  Italians,  and 
other  nations.  Pliny  exclaims  against  the  luxury  of  his 
countrymen  in  this  article,  wonders  what  extraordinary  pleasure 
there  can  be  in  eating  such  dangerous  food.  The  ancient 
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writers  on  the  Materia  Medica  seem  to  agree,  that  mushrooms 
-are  in  general  unwholesome  ; and  the  moderns,  Lemery,  Allen, 
■xlGeoffroy,  Boerhaave,  Linnaeus,  and  others,  concur  in  the 
i same  opinion.  There  are  numerous  instances  on  record  ot 
their  fatal  effects,  and  almost  all  authors  agree  that  they  are 
, fraught  with  poison. 

The  common  esculent  kinds,  if  eaten  too  freely,  frequently 
i bring  on  heart-burns,  sicknesses,  vomitings,  diarrhoeas,  dy~ 
i senteries,  and  other  dangerous  symptoms.  It  is  therefore  to 
be  wished,  that  they  were  banished  from  the  table  ; but,  if  the 
; palate  must  be  indulged  in  these  treacherous  gratifications,  or, 
as  Seneca  calls  them,  this  voluptuous  poison,  it  is  necessary 
that  those  who  are  employed  in  collecting  them  should  be 
extremely  cautious,  lest  they  should  collect  such  as  are  abso- 
lutely pernicious  ; which,  considering  to  whose  care  this  is 
generally  committed,  may,  and  undoubtedly  frequently  has 
happened.  The  eatable  mushrooms  at  first  appear  of  a round- 
ish form,  like  a button  ; the  upper  part  and  the  stalk  are  very 
thin  ; the  under  part  is  of  a livid  flesh  colour  ; but  the  fleshy 
part,  when  broken,  is  very  white.  When  these  are  suffered 
to  remain  undisturbed,  they  will  grow  to  a large  size,  and  ex- 
pand themselves  almost  to  a flatness,  and  the  red  part  under- 
neath will  change  to  a dark  colour. 

Small  Hemlock,  though  it  seems  not  to  be  of  so  virulent  a 
nature  as  the  larger  hemlock,  yet  Boerhaave  places  it  among 
the  vegetable  poisons,  in  his  Institutes ; and  in  his  History  of 
Plants  he  produces  an  instance  of  its  pernicious  effects.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  to  guard  against  it,  in  collecting  herbs  fox- 
salads  and  other  purposes.  Attend  therefore  to  the  following 
description : 

The  first  leaves  are  divided  into  numerous  small  pai-ts, 
which  are  of  a pale  green,  oval,  pointed,  and  deeply  indent- 
ed. The  stalk  is  slender,  upright,  round,  striated,  and  about 
a yard  high.  The  flowers  are  white  growing  at  the  tops 
of  the  branches  in  little  umbels.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  com- 
mon in  orchards  and  kitchen  gardens,  and  flowers  in  June 
and  July.  This  plant  has  been  often  mistaken  for  parsley,  and 
from  thence  it  has  received,  the  name  of  fool’s  parsley. 

The  water  distilled  from  the  leaves  of  the  common  laurel 
has  been  frequently  mixed  with  brandy,  and  other  spirituous 
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liquors,  in  order  to  give  them  the  flavour  of  ratafia  ; and  the 
leaves  are  often  used  in  cookery,  to  communicate  the  same 
kind  of  taste  to  creams,  custards,  puddings,  and  some  sorts 
of  sweetmeats.  But  in  the  year  1728,  an  account  of  two 
women  dying  suddenly  in  Dublin,  after  drinking  some  of  the 
common  distilled  laurel  water,  gave  rise  to  several  experi- 
ments, made  upon  dogs,  with  the  distilled  water,  and  with  the 
infusion  of  the  leaves  of  the  common  laurel,  communicated 
by  Dr.  Madden,  Physician  at  Dublin,  to  the  Royal  Society 
in  London  ; and  afterwards  repeated,  in  the  year  1731,  and 
confirmed  by  Dr.  Mortimer,  by  which  it  appeared,  that  both 
the  water  and  the  infusion  brought  on  convulsions,  palsy,  and 
death. 

The  laurel  of  the  ancients,  or  the  bay,  is,  on  the  contrary, 
of  a salutary  nature,  and  of  use  in  several  disorders  ; but 
the  common  laurel  is  a plant  of  a very  destructive  kind,  and, 
taken  in  a large  quantity,  is  a most  formidable  poison.  How- 
ever, if  it  be  administered  with  proper  caution,  and  in  small 
proportion,  the  leaves  of  the  plant  are  generally  thought 
to  be  innocent ; and,  therefore,  for  kitchen  purposes,  as 
the  flavouring  of  custards,  and  such  like,  the  use,  in  guard- 
ed and  common  moderation,  may  be  continued  in  perfect 
safety.  The  bitter  parts  of  the  plants,  in  which  all  the 

noxious  properties  are  supposed  to  reside,  are  determined 
to  be  the  same  in  quality,  and  not  sensibly  different  in  degree, 
from  the  the  bitter  almond,  or  from  the  kernels  of  any  of 
the  stoned  fruits.  Linnaeus  says,  that  in  Holland,  an  infusion 
of  this  kind  of  laurel  is  used  in  the  practice  of  the  healing 
art.  Miller  also  says,  that  laurel  leaves  are  perfectly  innocent. 
A nice  attention,  however,  is  certainly  necessary  in  the  use  of 
them. 
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RULES 

FOR 

PRESERVING  HEALTH  AND  BEAUTY. 


Beauty  * s the  offspring  of  health,  but  health  is  frequently  , 
I destroyed  by  neglect  or  ignorance.  The  greater  number  of 
our  fashionable  complaints  and  frailties  might  be  easily  prevent- 
ed ; particularly  nervous  diseases,  and  those  affections  of  the 
skin  known  by  the  names  of  eruptions,  discolouralions,  efflo- 
rescences, scorbutic  taints,  S^c.  How  the  desirable  event  may 
be  accomplished  we  shall  now  endeavour  to  point  out. 

| - y ' x . . 

Of  Bathing . 

Much  as  we  hear  and  speak  of  bathing,  and  of  the  great 
attention  at  present  paid  to  cleanliness,  the  greater  number,  if 
not  the  whole  of  our  fashionable  complaints,  originate  from  the 
wrant  of  care  and  proper  management  of  the  skin.  Through 
unpardonable  neglect  in  the  earlier  part  of  life,  especially  at 
the  age  of  adolescence,  the  surface  of  the  body  is  so  unnaturally 
enervated  by  constant  relaxation,  that  it  oppresses,  and  as  it 
were,  confines  our  mental  and  bodily  faculties ; promotes  the 
general  disposition  towards  the  complaints  above  alluded  to; 
and,  if  not  counteracted  in  time,  must  produce  consequences 
still  more  alarming  and  deplorable. 

We  often  hear  people  complain,  that  their  skin  is  uneasy ; a 
complaint  but  too  prevalent  among  those  who  give  themselves 
little  trouble  to  inquire  into  its  origin. — The  skin  unites  in 
itself  three  very  essential  functions.  It  is  the  organ  of  the 
most  extensive  and  useful  sense,  that  of  touch ; it  is  the  con- 
ductor of  perspiration,  the  principal  means  which  nature 
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employs  to  purify  our  fluids;  and  through  the  most  admirable 
organization,  the  skin  is  enabled  to  absorb  certain  salutary 
parts  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  and  to  guard  u»  against 
the  influence  of  others  of  an  injurious  tendency.  For  this  pur- 
pose innumerable  nerves  and  vessels  are  dispersed  throughout 
the  skin.  It  has  been  proved  by  accurate  calculations  made 
by  the  scale,  that  a healthy  individual  daily  and  insensibly  per- 
spires upwards  of  three  pounds  weight  of  superfluous  and  hurt- 
ful humours. 

Bathing,  whether  in  warm  or  cold  water,  produces  the  most 
salutary  effect  on  the  absorbent  vessels ; which  would  otherwise 
reconduct  the  impurities  of  the  skin  through  the  pores,  to  the 
no  small  injury  of  health.  To  those  in  a perfect  state  of  vigour, 
the  frequent  use  of  the  bath  is  less  necessary  than  to  the  infirm  ; 
as  the  healthy  possess  a greater  power  to  resist  impurities,  by 
means  of  their  unimpaired  perspiration,  the  elasticity  of  their 
minute  vessels,  and  the  due  consistence  of  their  circulating 
fluids.  The  case  is  very  different  with  the  infirm,  the  delicate, 
and  the  aged.  In  these,  the  slowness  of  circulation,  the  vis- 
cidity or  clamminess  of  their  fluids,  the  constant  efforts  of 
nature  to  propel  the  impurities  towards  the  skin,  combine  to 
render  the  frequent  washing  of  their  bodies  an  essential  requi- 
site to  their  existence. 

The  warm,  that  is,  the  tepid  or  lukewarm  bath,  being 
about  the  temperature  of  the  blood,  between  96  and  98  deg. 
of  Fahrenheit,  has  usually  been  considered  as  apt  to  weaken 
and  relax  the  body ; but  this  is  certainly  an  ill-founded  notion. 
Tt  is  so  far  from  relaxing  the  tone  of  the  solids,  that  we  mayr 
justly  consider  it  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  universal 
restoratives  we  are  acquainted  with.  Instead  of  heating  the 
body,  it  has  a cooling  effect;  it  diminishes  the  quickness  of 
the  pulse,  and  reduces  it  in  a greater  proportion,  according  as 
the  pulse  has  been  more  quick  or  unnatural,  and  according  to 
the  length  of  time  this  bath  is  continued.  Hence,  the  tepid 
baths  are  of  eminent  service  where  the  body  has  been  over- 
heated, from  whatever  cause,  whether  after  fatigue  from  tra- 
velling or  severe  bodily  exercise,  or  after  violent  exertion  and 
perturbation  of  mind ; as  they  allay  the  tempestuous  and  irre- 
gular movements  in  the  body,  and  of  consequence  strengthen 
the  system  in  the  strictest  sense.  By  their  softening,  moisten- 
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ing,  and  tumefying  power,  they  greatly  contribute  to  the  for- 
mation and  growth  of  the  body  of  young  persons.  Thus  they, 
are  of  singular  benefit  to  those,  in  whom  we  perceive  a ten- 
dency to  arrive  too  early  at  the  consistence  of  a settled  age  ; 
so  that  the  warm  bath  is  particularly  adapted  to  prolong  the 
state  of  youth,  and  to  retard  for  some  time  the  approach  of 
full  growth. — This  effect  the  tepid  baths  produce  in  a manner 
exactly  alike,  in  the  coldest  as  well  as  in  the  hottest  climates. 

Bathing  in  rivers,  as  well  as  in  the  sea,  is  effectual  for  every 
purpose  of  cleaning  the  body  ; it  washes  away  impui’ities  from 
, the  surface,  opens  the  cutaneous  vessels  for  a due  perspiration, 
and  increases  the  activity  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  For 
these  reasons,  it  cannot  be  too  much  recommended,  not  only  to 
the  infirm  and  debilitated,  under  certain  restrictions,  but  like- 
wise to  the  healthy.  The  apprehension  of  bad  consequences 
from  the  coldness  of  the  water  is  in  reality  ill-founded ; for, 
besides  that  it  produces  a strengthening  effect  by  its  astringent 
property,  the  cold  sensation  of  itself  is  not  easily  hurtful.  The 
same  precaution,  however,  is  requisite  in  the  use  of  the  cold 
as  in  the  tepid  bath ; for  after  having  overheated  the  body, 
especially  in  the  hot  days  of  summer,  it  may  prove  instantly 
fatal,  by  inducing  a state  of  apoplexy.  Hence  the  plethoric, 
or  such  as  are  of  full  habit,  the  asthmatic,  and  all  those  who 
perceive  a great  determination  of  the  blood  to  the  head,  should 
be  very  circumspect  in  the  use  of  it. 

The  best  method  of  cold  bathing  is  in  the  sea  or  a river. 
Where,  from  necessity,  it  is  done  in  the  house,  the  shower 
bath  is  recommended,  for  which  a proper  apparatus  is  to  be 
had  at  the  tin-smith’s.  Where  the  saving  or  expence  is  an 
object,  it  may  be  effectually  supplied  by  the  following  easy 
expedient: — Fill  a common  watering  pan  with  cold  water,  let 
the  patient  sit  down  undressed  upon  a stool,  which  may  be 
placed  in  a large  tub ; and  let  the  hair,  if  not  cut  short,  be 
spread  over  the  shoulders  as  loosely  as  possible;  then  pour 
the  water  from  the  pan  over  the  patient’s  head,  face,  neck, 
shoulders,  and  all  parts  of  the  body  progressively  down  to  the 
feet,  till  the  whole  has  been  thoroughly  wetted.  Now  let  the 
patient  be  rubbed  dry,  and  take  gentle  exercise,  until  the  sen- 
sation of  the  cold  be  succeeded  by  a gentle  glow  all  over  the 
body.  When  we  first  resort  to  this  kind  of  bath  it  may  be 
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used  gently,  and  with  water  having  some  degree  of  warmth,  so 
as  not  to  make  the  shock  too  great;  but  as  the  patient  becomes 
accustomed  to  it,  the  degree  of  cold  may  be  increased,  the 
water  may  be  allowed  to  fall  from  a greater  height,  and  the 
holes  in  the  pan  may  be  made  larger,  so  as  to  make  the  shower 
heavier.  A large  sponge  may,  in  some  measure,  be  substituted 
for  a watering  pan. 

The  aerial  or  air  bath  is  a late  invention,  the  effects  of 
which  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  ascertained.  Experience 
informs  us,  that  by  exposing  the  naked  body  for  a short  time 
to  an  agreeable  cool,  nay,  to  a cold  air,  we  perceive  effects 
somewhat  similar  to  those  produced  by  the  cold  bath ; parti- 
cularly that  of  a pleasant  sensation  of  heat  diffused  over  the 
whole  body,  after  having  again  dressed.  There  is  little  danger 
ot  catching  ,cold  upon  this  occasion  ; for  in  a place  where  we 
already  feel  a certain  degree  of  cold  in  our  usual  dress,  the 
sensation  of  cold  will  not  be  much  increased,  if  we  undress 
altogether.  It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  with  the  whole 
body  naked  we  have  much  less  to  apprehend  from  the  effects  of 
cold,  than  by  exposing  or  keeping  one  part  of  it  less  covered 
than  another. 

Frequent  cutting  the  hair  is  of  advantage  to  the  eyes,  the 
ears,  and  to  the  whole  body.  So  the  daily  washing  of  the 
head  with  cold  water  is  an  excellent  remedy  against  periodical 
headachs.  In  coryzas,  or  deductions  of  the  humours  from  the 
head,  in  weak  eyes  and  the  like,  the  shaving  of  the  head  not 
rarely  affords  immediate  relief ; while  at  the  same  time  it 
opens  the  pores  and  promotes  perspiration.  It  is  altogether  a 
mistaken  idea,  that  there  is  a danger  of  catching  cold  from 
the  practice  of  washing  the  head  or  leaving  it  exposed  to  the 
free  air,  after  having  been  washed.  Those  who  condemn  the 
washing  of  the  head  deserve  no  attention ; for  the  more  fre- 
quently the  surface  is  cleaned  of  scurvy  and  scaly  impurities, 
the  more  easy  and  comfortable  we  feel.  The  oftener  the  hair 
is  cut,  the  more  quickly  it  grows  again  ; and  this  easy  opera- 
tion supplies  the  place  of  a constant  blister  01  aitificial  issue. 

« On  improving  and  beautifying  the  Skin. 

A moderate  desire  to  improve  and  beautify  the  surface  of 
the  body  is  far  from  being  a frivolous  pursuit.  The  desire  of 
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beauty,  when  not  inordinate,  may  prove  the  source  of  many 
virtuous  and  laudable  pursuits,  and  it  may  be  greatly  instru- 
mental to  the  preservation  of  health.  This  desire  is  often 
pursued  by  methods  not  the  most  proper;  and  because  we 
have  not  a just  knowledge  of  beauty,  we  make  many  valuable 
sacrifices,  not  only  of  things  relating  to  health,  but  sometimes 
of  life  itself.  Instances  are  not  uncommon,  of  young  persons 
attempting  to  bleach  their  skins,  and  beautify  their  persons, 
by  avoiding  a free  air,  using  a mild  and  weakening  diet,  long 
fasting,  long  sleeping,  warming  their  beds,  &c.  but,  alas ! the 
consequence  did  not  answer  their  expectation,  — they  lost  both 
health  and  bloom  ! — Eating  chalk,  drinking  vinegar,  wearing 
camphorated  charms,  and  similar  destructive  means  have  been 
resorted  to,  by  other  more  daring  adventurers,  but  with  n 9 
better  success.  Those  last  mentioned  may  be  called  the  minor 
cosmetics : others  of  a more  formidable  nature  are  unquestion- 
ably the  most  deleterious  substances  we  are  acquainted  with. 
Mercury  and  lead,  manufactured  in  various  forms,  are  unhap- 
pily too  common  ingredients  in  many  of  our  modern  cosmetics, 
whether  they  consist  of  lotions,  creams,  powders,  paints,  or 
ointments.  Lead,  in  particular,  if  once  introduced  into  the 
system,  though  in  the  smallest  proportions,  cannot  be  removed 
by  art,  and  never  fails  to  produce  the  most  deplorable  effects  ; 
such  as  palsy,  contraction  and  convulsion  of  the  limbs,  total 
lameness,  weakness,  accompanied  by  the  most  excruciating 
colic  pains,  and  the  like.  Besides  these  more  obvious  effects, 
the  frequent  external  use  of  lead  and  mercury,  as  cosmetics, 
occasions  cramps  in  every  part  of  the  body,  faintings,  nervous 
weakness,  catarrhs,  tubercles  in  the  lungs  and  intestines,  which 
occur  together  or  separately,  according  to  the  different  circum- 
stances, till  at  length  a consumption,  either  pulmonary  or 
hectic,  closes  the  dreadful  scene. 

Beauty  of  the  skin,  the  subject  under  consideration  at 
present,  is  but  another  term  for  a sound  and  healthy  skin  ; — a 
pure  mirror  of  the  harmony  of  the  internal  parts  with  their 
surface,  or,  if  1 may  be  allowed  the  expression,  ‘ it  is  visible 
health.' 

The  three  great  and  really  effectual  substitutes  for  cosmetics 
are  the  following  : First,  due  attention  to  insensible  perspira- 
tion; an  important  process  this,  by  which  nature,  if  duly 
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assisted,  will  not  foil  to  expel  all  acrimonious  or  useless  particles. 
The  next  circumstance  lobe  attended  to,  is  the  purity  of  the 
fluids ; this  depends  equally  on  a free  perspiration,  and  on  a 
vigorous  state  of  digestion.  The  third  requisite  to  a fair, 
healthful  complexion,  is  an  uniform  distribution  of  the  fluids  ; 
in  other  words,  a free  and  unrestrained  circulation  of  the  blood ; 
as  the  very  purest  fluids,  when  profusely  determined  to  the 
face,  are  productive  of  disagreeable  consequences,  such  as  un- 
natural redness,  flushings,  tumid  appearances,  &c.  of  which 
ladies  of  a sedentary  life  are  so  apt  to  complain. 

To  these  three  general  observations  it  may  be  necessary  to 
subjoin  a few  particular  injunctions,  relative  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  skin,  as  connected  with  a state  of  good  health. — 
Carefully  avoid  all  immoderate  and  violent  dancing,  as  the 
sudden  alternations  of  heat  and  cold,  not  only  impair  the  general 
state  of  the  skin,  but  are  likewise  of  the  greatest  detriment  to 
beauty.  Abstain  from  the  too  frequent  and  copious  use  of 
heating  liquors  of  evei*y  kind,  particularly  punch  and  strong 
wines.  A.void,  farther,  every  excess  in  hot  drinks,  as  coffee, 
chocolate,  tea,  particularly  the  last.  Tea  taken  hot,  and  in 
immoderate  quantities,  not  only  has  a tendency  to  weaken  the 
organs  of  digestion,  but  it  causes  fluctuations  and  congestions 
in  the  humours  of  the  face,  and  frequently  brings  on  a degree 
of  debilitating  perspiration. 

To  such  females  as  are  determined  to  make  use  of  cosmetics, 
instead  of  attending  to  the  more  effectual  means  to  preserve  the 
bloom  of  the  skin,  it  may  be  of  service  to  point  out  one  or 
two  external  applications,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from 
resorting  to  the  dangerous  and  destructive  contrivances  of 
quacks. — According  to  Dr.  Withering,  a physician  of  great 
eminence  at  Birmingham,  an  infusion  of  horse-radish  in  milk, 
makes  one  of  the  safest  and  best  cosmetics.  Another,prepara- 
tion  of  clearing  the  skin  of  pimples  and  recent  eruptions,  if 
assisted  by  gentle  aperient  medicines,  is  the  fresh  expressed 
juice  of  house-leek,  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  sweet 
milk  or  cream. — Yet  all  contrivances  whatever,  to  answer  this 
purpose,  are  absurd  and  nugatory,  if  the  inward  state  of  the 
body  be  neglected,  or  looked  upon  as  specifics  of  themselves. 
Such  things  do  not  exist  in  nature;  and  we  might  as  well  try 
to  bleach  the  face  of  a negro,  as  to  remove  any  scorbutic  or 
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ther  eruptions  from  the  face,  without  bestowing  proper  at  ten- 
on to  the  whole  state  of  the  body,  and  particularly  the  fluids, 
•ora  which  these  irregularities  derive  their  origin. 

Such  is  the  opinion  given  by  the  best  medical  writers  on  the 
leans  of  preserving  and  improving  the  beauty  of  the  skin,  and 
) finch  we  recommend,  with  confidence,  to  the  adoption  of  ouv 
air  readers. 


Cleanliness  with  respect  to  the  Body. 

Let  the  body,  and  particularly  the  joints,  be  frequently 
1 . cashed  with  pure  water  ; especially  in  summer,  when  the 


lerspired  matter,  being  of  an  unctuous  clammy  nature, 
obstructs  the  excretion  by  the  pores.  The  face,  neck,  and 
lands,  being  most  exposed  to  the  air,  as  well  as  to  the  im- 
>urities  of  dust  and  the  like,  ought  to  be  daily  washed,  both 
norning  and  evening.  Attention  should  also  be  paid  to  the 
t jars,  by  cleaning  them  occasionally  ; so  that  the  sense  of  hear- 
i ng  may  not  be  impaired  by  an  accumulation  of  wax,  which 
rom  its  acrid  nature  may  prove  unpleasant  as  well  as  injurious. 
The  whole  head  ought  to  be  frequently  washed  and  cleaned, 
is  it  perspires  very  much,  and  is  besides  exposed  to  dust  and 
dither  particles  in  the  atmosphere,  even  though  no  powder  be 
used  upon  the  hair.  Washing  opens  the  pores,  while  the 
ccomb,  by  its  close  application  to  the  skin,  dissolves  the  viscid 
! humours,  and  renders  them  fluid. 

To  rub  the  body  with  woollen  cloths,  or  with  soft  brushes, 

! i is  of  great  advantage,  by  gently  stimulating  the  fibres,  increas- 
i ing  the  circulation  of  the  fluids  to  the  external  parts,  and  pro* 
i moting  a free  perspiration,  together  with  all  other  evacuations 
of  the  body.  Persons  of  a delicate  habit,  of  a sedentary  life, 
and  those  who  are  liable  to  startings  of  the  tendons,  cramps, 
and  lameness,  may  effectually  relieve,  or  rather  prevent  these 
complaints,  by  causing  the  whole  body,  particularly  the  limbs, 
to  be  rubbed  every  morning  and  evening,  for  about  half  an 
hour,  with  rough  cloths  or  soft  brushes,  till  the  skin  becomes 
| red.  This  friction  is  still  more  indispensable  to  the  aged  than 
to  the  young ; and  it  may  in  a great  measure  produce  the 
salutary  effects  of  bodily  exercise. 

The  mouth  should  be  rinsed  every  morning,  after  dinner, 
and  at  night,  with  cold  water;  but  in  winter  the  chill  should 
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be  taken  off.  The  frequent  washing  of  the  mouth  is  otherwise 
necessary  because  the  viscid  slime,  and  small  particles  of  food 
which  settle  about  the  interstices  of  the  teeth,  are  very  apt  to 
putrify,  and,  it  not  removed,  will  infect  the  breath,  and  gra- 
dually injure  the  teeth  themselves.  Besides,  this  slime  settles 
on  the  tongue,  and  covers  the  papillae  by  which  food  is  tasted, 
and  renders  the  palate  less  sensible. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  nose  also  should 
not  be  overlooked,  as  by  neglecting  to  remove  the  secreted 
moisture  in  due  time,  the  effects  may  become  troublesome  and 
detrimental  to  the  organs  of  smell.  In  children,  the  nose 
ought  to  be  occasionally  washed  ; it  having  been  found  that 
the  unpleasant  smell  peculiar  to  some  infants  is  owing  to  the 
habitual  neglect  ot  cleaning  that  organ. 

The  tongue  should  be  cleaned  every  morning,  either  with 
a small  piece  of  whalebone,  or  with  a sage  leaf.  These  leaves 
are  likewise  useful  for  polishing  the  teeth.  To  clean  the 
throat,  we  should  gargle  it  with  fresh  water,  and  swallow  a 
mouthful  of  water  every  morning:  the  drinking,  however, 
must  not  be  attempted  too  hastily ; but,  when  we  once  ac- 
custom ourselves  to  this  practice,  we  shall  find  it  attended  with 
advantage. 

It  is  necessary,  particularly  in  hot  weather,  to  wash  the  feet 
frequently ; as  they  perspire  more,  and  are  more  exposed  to 
dust  than  any  other  part  of  the  body.  The  water  should  be 
warm,  but  not  too  much  so,  because  hot  water  thus  used 
relaxes  the  fibres,  drives  the  blood  upwards,  and  occasions 
headachs. 

Long  nails,  especially  as  they  were  in  fashion  some  years 
ago,  disfigure  the  hands,  and  prevent  the  feet  from  expanding 
properly : but  the  nails  ought  not  to  be  cut  too  close,  otherwise 
the  toes  Avill  be  bbstructed  in  laying  hold  of  the  ground,  and 
the  fingers  in  feeling.  They  may  also  be  easily  wounded ; 
and  wounds  under  the  nails  are  frequently  attended  with 
disagreeable  consequences,  on  account  of  the  many  nerves 
running  in  that  direction.  Too  long  nails  on  the  toes  are  apt 
to  grow  into  the  flesh,  to  become  an  obstacle  in  walking,  and 
frequently  to  occasion  considerable  pain. 
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On  the  Management  of  the  Teeth . 

The  principal  requisite  tor  the  preservation  of  the  teeth 
is,  never  to  retire  to  rest  without  having  cleaned  them. 

! Thus,  the  vicious  matter  of  food  collected  during  the  day, 
cannot  corrupt  the  teeth  in  ihe  night.  The  toothach,  now  so 
common,  is  indeed  frequently  owing  to  a Hollow  state  of  the 
I teeth ; but  still  oftener  it  originates  in  a want  of  cleanliness. 

! The  cleaning  of  the  teeth,  however,  requires  precaution, 
i What  is  called  tartar  of  the  teeth  is  of  a corrosive  nature,  and 
should  be  removed  with  the  greatest  care.  The  manner  in 
which  itinerant  dentists  usually  treat  the  teeth,  as  well  as  their 
powders,  tinctures,  and  other  dentrifices,  however  highly  puffed 
off  and  strongly  recommended,  are  obviously  pernicious. 

If  there  be  too  much  tartar,  so  that  it  adheres  like  a cement 
between  two  teeth,  it  being  incautiously  removed  will  deprive 
the  teeth  of  the  tartarous  cohesion,  and  consequently  of  their 
support;  and  from  the  constant  contact  of  the  tongue,  lips, 
and  food,  they  will  be  shaken  and  loosened.  The  same  will 
happen,  should  the  tartar  be  allowed  to  eat  away  the  gum 
from  the  root  of  the  tooth.  If  in  this  case  the  foundation  of 
the  tooth  be  injured,  such  a tooth  will  necessarily  be  rendered 
loose : the  gums  will  be  able  no  longer  to  keep  a tooth,  which 
is  deprived  of  its  intermediate  cement. 

The  tartar  therefore  must  not  be  broken,  all  at  once,  with 
iron  or  glass  instruments ; but  may  be  gradually  scraped  away 
with  a blunt  or  broad  cut  quill,  or  some  similar  substance,  from 
which  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  will  suffer  no  injury.  Most 
kind  of  dissolved  drops,  especially  those  sold  as  specifics  for 
whitening  the  teeth,  are  made  up  of  vitriolic  acid,  diluted  with 
some  distilled  waters.  They  are  of  no  service : on  the  contrary, 
they  remove  the  enamel  with  the  tartar,  and  thus  spoil  the 
teeth  for  ever.  The  common  tooth-brushes  are  liable  to  the 
same  objection. 

To  prevent  the  tartar  from  settling  on  the  teeth,  they  ought 
to  be  kept  clean,  by  washing  them  every  morning  and  evening. 
An  equally  safe,  and  as  effectual  an  expedient,  for  removing 
the  tartar  is,  to  cover  the  teeth  with  a fine  powder  of  gum 
tragacanth , or  with  soft  wax,  and  thus  to  extract  the  tartar  at 
once,  together  with  this  covering. 
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In  scorbutic  affections  of  the  teeth  and  gums,  a vegetable 
diet  consisting  chiefly  of  ripe  fruit  and  mucilaginous  vegeta- 
bles, will  be  found  the  best  correctives.  Beside  these,  a fine 
powder,  made  of  three  parts  of  double-refined  sugar,  and  one 
part  of  burnt  alum,  may  be  employed  with  advantage  for  the 
purpose  of  rubbing  them. — To  dissolve  and  wash  away  the 
superfluous,  slimy,  and  unctuous  matters  which  produce  the 
tartar,  fresh  water  is  sufficient,  though  it  may  be  rendered  a 
little  more  acrid  by  the  admixture  of  a small  quantity  of 
common  salt. — The  most  simple  dentifrice  is  a crust  of  bread 
hard  toasted,  and  reduced  to  a fine  powder.  This  is  fully 
calculated  to  absorb  the  viscid,  oleaginous  particles,  and  to 
remove  the  stony  or  tartarous  matter.  The  bread,  however, 
should  not  be  roasted  too  black,  as  in  that  case  it  would  evolve 
an  acrid  alkaline  salt,  which  might  prove  hurtful.  A still 
better  dentifrice  is  a moderately  fine  powder  of  the  Peruvian 
bark,  particularly  of  the  genuine  red  species,  which  strengthens 
the  gums,  without  inflaming  them. 

In  cleaning  the  teeth  we  ought  not  to  make  use  of  brushes 
or  spunges,  but  of  the  finger,  which  being  provided  with  the 
finest  papillary  vessels,  is  a much  better  and  more  proper 
instrument,  and  precludes  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  artificial 
means.  Besides,  the  finger  has  the  advantage  of  being  soft, 
and  pliable,  and  of  feeling  any  immoderate  pressure  too  sensi- 
bly, to  permit  us  to  do  injury  to  the  teeth  or  gums : hence  it 
is  an  ill  understood  delicacy  alone,  which  can  prevent  us  from 
making  use  of  it,  instead  of  even  the  best  Parisian  tooth-brushes. 

For  cleaning  the  interstices  between  the  teeth,  we  should  not 
employ  pins  or  needles,  whether  made  of  gold,  silver,  or  steel ; 
for  all  metallic  substances  are  apt  to  canker  the  teeth.  If 
toothpicks  be  at  all  adviseable,  they  should  be  made  of  soft 
wood,  or  quills  cut  in  a blunt  point.  To  answer  every  purpose 
of  toothpicks,  a thick  and  soft  cotton  cloth  should  be  used,  to 
rub  the  teeth  over  gently  after  every  meal:  but  if  people  have 
once  accustomed  themselves  to  regularly  picking  their  teeth, 
then  indeed  the  cotton  frictions  may  perhaps  be  too  late. 

Lastly,  the  cleaning  and  brushing  of  the  teeth,  however 
useful  and  necessary,  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  settling  of 
the  tavtar,  and  the  consequent  injury  to  the  teeth ; for  the 
source  of  both  evils  does  not  exist  in  the  mouth,  but  really 
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proceeds  from  the  stomach,  and  a corrupted  state  of  the  fluids. 
Hence  the  medical  treatment  of  the  teeth  requires  a particular 
regimen  and  diet,  according  to  the  individual  case  of  every 
patient. 

On  the  Treatment  and  Preservation  of  the  Eyes. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  body  that  is  more  essential  for 
constituting  personal  beauty,  or  that  contributeth  more  to  our 
comforts,  than  the  eye.  Hence  the  management  of  the  eyes 
deserves  the  care  and  attention  of  every  female  who  wishes  to 
preserve  her  beauty  and  usefulness. 

Those  who  are  naturally  short-sighted  are  entitled  to  expect 
an  improvement  of  vision  with  the  advancement  of  age ; for 
their  eyes  then  gradually  begin  to  lose  that  uncommon  round- 
ness which  produces  this  defect,  and  thus  to  arrive  at  a greater 
enjoyment  of  the  view  of  the  beauties  of  nature.  Persons 
who  can  see  objects  distinctly  at  a great  distance  only,  cannot, 
however,  be  considered  as  less  unfortunate  ; as  they  stand  in 
need  of  glasses,  merely  for  the  sake  of  better  distinguishing 
the  more  minute  objects.  -> 

Short-sighted  people  ought  not  to  indulge  the  bad  habit  of 
using  one  eye  only:  and  they  should  endeavour  to  read  with 
the  book  held  at  some  distance  straight  before  them.  Tt  is  a 
consolation  in  many  diseases  of  the  eyes,  that  a long-continued 
weakness  is  seldom  the  fore-runner  of  total  blindness.  This 
fatal  event  generally  happens  by  sudden  accidents,  and  is 
speedily  decided. — Adults  are  not  very  subject  to  external 
complaints  of  the  eye,  or  such  as  deprive  the  cornea  of  its 
transparency.  Small  round  spots,  hovering  before  the  eyes 
like  strings  of  hollow  little  globules  connected  with  one  another, 
are  defects  of  no  great  consequence,  and  of  which  perhaps  no 
eye  is  completely  free. 

It  is  a very  bad  practice  to  endeavour  to  protect  weak  eyes 
by  means  of  shades.  Darkness  or  shade  is  only  beneficial  to 
the  eyes,  when  they  are  unemployed,  when  the  obscurity  is 
natural,  consequently  every  where  extended.  To  rest  a little 
during  the  twilight  is  very  suitable  to  weak  eyes.  No  artificial 
darkness  during  the  day  is  ever  so  uniform,  but  that  the  eye 
must  exert  itself  at  one  time  mqre  than  at  another,  and  neces- 
sarily suffer  by  this  change.  Persons  with  weak  or  diseased 
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eyes,  who  spend  the  whole  day  in  an  apartment  darkened  with 
green  curtains,  much  injure  themselves  by  this  pernicious  prac- 
tice. It  is  far  preferable  to  repair  to  clear  day -light  and  the 
fresh  air,  and  to  direct  the  eye  to  a distant  prospect,  than  to 
confine  them  to  the  close  atmosphere  of  a room,  and  to  the 
sight  of  near  objects. 

Lastly,  it  is  an  error,  that  weak  eyes,  when  employed  in 
minute  vision,  ought  to  have  a faint  light : by  this  practice 
they  are  certainly  still  more  weakened.  Thus  green  spectacles 
are  very  hurtful  to  some  eyes,  as  they  deprive  them  of  that 
light  which  is  necessary  to  distinct  vision. 

The  artificial  light  of  candles  and  lamps  is,  upon  the  whole, 
detrimental  to  weak  eyes.  The  study-lamps  with  large  round 
screens,  and  also  the  green  parchment  screen,  are  very  objec- 
tionable. The  best  and  most  proper  defence  of  weak  eyes 
by  candle-light  is  a flat  screen,  projecting  about  two  or  three 
inches  over  the  forehead  ; or  even  a round  hat,  with  a brim  of 
a proper  size.  The  candle  should  always  be  so  placed,  that 
the  flame  be  neither  too  low,  nor  too  much  above  the  height  of 
the  eye.  But  gas-lights  are  superior  to  others,  as  the  colour  and 
steadiness  of  the  light  are  soothing  to  the  eye. 

In  the  early  morning  we  should  not  too  much  exert  the 
eyes  immediately  after  rising.  Hence  it  is  adviseable  to  re- 
move the  candle  to  some  distance  and  under  shade,  in  the  long 
winter  mornings,  till  the  eye  be  gradually  accustomed  to  it. 
For  the  same  reason,  the  window  shutters  ought  not  to  be 
suddenly  opened  in  very  clear  day-light.  This  immediate 
change,  from  darkness  to  the  clearest  light,  occasions  sensible 
pain  even  to  the  strongest  eye. 

Every  exertion  of  the  eyes  is  most  hurtful  immediately  after 
a meal,  as  well  as  at  any  time  when  the  blood  is  in  great  agita- 
tion.— In  the  dawn,  in  twilight,  and  in  moonshine,  we  ought 
not  to  read  or  write,  nor  to  direct  our  sight  attentively  to  objects 
whether  near  or  distant. 

Those  who  have  weak  eyes  should  carefully  avoid  strong 
fires  and  even  hot  rooms ; for  heat  still  more  dries  the  eyes 
already  suffering  from  want  of  moisture.  Indeed,  it  is  highly 
probable,  that  the  weakness  of  sight  and  early  blindness,  so 
common  in  this  country,  are  in  a great  measure  owing  to  the 
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bad  custom  of  hastening  to  the  fireside,  whether  coming  from 
the  cold  air,  or  from  the  dark  streets. 

If  it  becomes  necessary  to  let  the  eyes  rest,  we  should  by 
no  means  press  the  eye-lids  too  closely  together,  which,  if  long 
continued,  is  very  hurtful.  As  a protection  against  injury 
from  external  causes,  it  is  most  useful  to  wear  a shade  at  such 
a distance  as  may  allow  the  eye  free  motion,  and  not  keep  it  too 
warm.  The  green  veils  worn  by  ladies  are,  in  this  respect, 
well  calculated  to  prevent  the  dust  from  entering  the  eye,  as 
well  as  to  protect  it  against  the  cold  winds,  and  the  burning 
rays  of  the  sun. 

Of  all  the  remedies  for  preserving  weak  eyes,  (for  diseased 
eyes  require  professional  assistance)  bathing  them  in  pure  cold 
water  is  the  most  refreshing  and  strengthening.  But  this  ought 
not  to  be  done  above  three  or  four  times  a day  ; otherwise 
it  has  a tendency  to  give  an  unnecessary  stimulus  to  the  eyes. 
Nor  should  it  be  done  immediately  after  rising  in  the  morning, 
but  only  when  the  moisture,  which  during  sleep  is  deposited 
even  in  the  soundest  eyes,  is  nearly  evaporated.  This  partial 
cold  bath  may  be  repeated  after  dinner  and  supper,  at  which 
times  the  eyes  stand  as  much  in  need  of  it  as  in  the  morning. 
Not  only  the  eyes,  but  also  the  brow,  the  region  behind  the 
ears,  sometimes  the  whole  head,  and  particularly  the  upper 
lip,  which  is  closely  connected  with  the  optic  nerves,  should 
be  bathed  or  washed  as  well  as  the  eyes.  In  the  morning, 
the  eye  ought  not  to  be  precipitately,  but  gradually  exposed 
to  the  water ; and  the  washing  should  be  expeditiously  per- 
formed. In  drying  or  wiping  the  eye,  we  should  proceed 
gently  and  carefully.  Immediately  after  washing,  we  should 
particularly  guard  against  any  rays  of  light,  as  well  as  every 
kind  of  exertion. 

A large  piece  of  sponge,  which  contains  a good  deal  of 
water,  so  that  it  may  not  too  soon  become  warm,  is  far  prefer- 
able in  these  partial  bathings,  to  the  warm  smooth  hand  or 
towel.  The  sponge  should  be  frequently  dipped  iu  cold  water, 
and  occasionally  allowed  to  lie  for  a few  moments  on  the  eye, 
with  the  head  bent  backwards,  while  the  eye  is  gently  moved 
and  a little  opened  during  the  application  of  the  sponge. 

Smoking  tobacco,  and  taking  snuff,  are  injurious;  as  by 
either  practice  the  eye  is  too  much  stimulated.  The  slate  of 
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the  weather  also  greatly  influences  the  power  of  vision.  Per- 
sons troubled  with  weak  eyes  should  therefore  not  be  alarmed, 
if  in  a tempest  or  thunder-storm,  in  rainy,  foggy  weather,  their 
sight  be  less  acute.  Such  individuals  are  easily  affected  by 
standing  too  long  on  cold  or  damp  ground,  by  too  light  dress, 
and  particularly  by  too  thin  covering  of  the  legs  and  feet. 

Riding  on  horseback  is  beneficial  to  weak  eyes,  as  is  also 
walking  and  riding  in  carriages.  The  principal  advantage  in 
all  these  exercises  is,  perhaps,  derived  from  employing  the  eye 
with  a great  variety  of  objects,  none  of  which  occupies  our 
attention  too  long. 

Lastly,  persons  having  black  eye-lashes  generally  possess 
greater  powers  of  vision,  than  those  whose  eye-lashes  are  of  a 
light  colour  ; because  the  former  affords  a better  screen  for  the 
eye,  and  reflect  no  light  from  their  outside,  by  which  the  image 
on  the  retina  could  be  rendered  weaker  and  more  indistinct. 

As  our  instructions  are  directed  to  young  females  only, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  give  rules  respecting  the  choice  and  use 
of  eye-glasses.  These  ought  always  to  be  used  with  caution, 
as  many  good  eyes  have  been  spoiled  by  the  use  of  improper 
ones,  particularly  such  as  have  strong  magnifying  powers. 

\ * • 'A 

On  Patent  and  Quack  Medicines. 

Although  there  is  but  one  state  of  perfect  health,  yet  the 
deviations  from  it,  and  the  genera  and  species  of  diseases,  are 
almost  infinite.  It  will  hence,  without  difficulty,  be  understood, 
that  in  the  classes  of  medical  remedies  there  must  be  likewise 
a great  variety,  and  even  some  of  them  of,  opposite  tendencies. 
It  is  evident  from  these  premises,  that  an  universal  remedy,  or 
one  that  possesses  healing  powers  for  the  cure  of  all  diseases, 
is  in  fact  a nonentity,  the  existence  of  which  is  physically  im- 
possible ; as  the  bare  idea  of  it  involves  a direct  contradiction. 

Indeed,  the  belief  in  an  universal  remedy  appears  to  lose 
ground  every  day,  even  among  the  vulgar,  and  has  been  long 
exploded  in  those  classes  of  society,  which  are  not  influenced 
by  prejudice,  and  not  tinctured  with  fanaticism.  It  is,  how- 
ever, sincerely  to  be  regretted,  that  we  are  still  inundated  with 
a flood  of  advertisements  in  almost  every  paper  ; that  the  lower 
and  less  enlightened  classes  of  the  community  are  still  imposed 
upon  by  a set  of  privileged  impostors,  who  frequently  puzzle 
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the  intelligent  reader  to  decide,  ■whether  the  boldness  or  the 
industry  with  which  they  endeavour  to  establish  the  reputation 
of  their  respective  poisons,  be  the  most  prominent  feature  in 
their  character. — It  was  justly  observed  by  the  sagacious  and 
comprehensive  Bacon,  ‘ that  a reflecting  physician  is  not  direct- 
ed by  the  opinion  which  the  multitude  entertain  of  a favourite 
remedy;  but  that  he  must  be  guided  by  a sound  judgment, 
and  consequently  he  is  led  to  make  very  important  distinc- 
tions between  those  things,  which  only  by  their  name  pass 
for  medical  remedies,  and  others  which  in  reality  possess  heal- 
ing powers. 

This  quotation  indirectly  censures  the  conduct  of  certain 
medical  practitioners,  who  do  not  scruple  to  recommend  what 
are  vulgarly  called  patent  and  other  quack  medicines,  the 
composition  of  which  is  carefully  concealed  from  the  public. 
Having  acquired  their  ill-merited  reputation  by  mere  chance, 
and  being  supported  by  the  most  refined  artifices  to  delude  the 
unwary,  we  are  unable  to  come  at  the  evidence  of  perhaps 
nine*tenths  of  those  who  have  experienced  their  fatal  effects, 
and  who  are  now  no  longer  in  a situation  to  complain.  The 
transition  from  panaceas , or  universal  remedies,  to  nostrums, 
or  specifics,  such,  for  instance,  as  are  pretended  to  cure  the 
same  disease  in  every  patient,  is  easy  and  natural.  With  the 
latter  also,  impositions  of  a dangerous  tendency  are  often 
practised.  It  will  probably  be  asked  here,  How  far  are  they 
practically  admissible,  and  in  what  cases  are  they  wholly  un- 
availing? It  is  not  very  difficult  to  answer  this  question.  In 
those  diseases,  which  in  every  instance  depend  upon  the  same 
cause,  as  in  agues,  the  small  pox,  measles,  and  many  other 
contagious  distempers,  the  possibility  of  specifics,  in  a limited 
sense,  may  be  rationally,  though  hypothetically,  admitted. 
But  in  other  maladies,  the  causes  of  which  depend  upon  a 
variety  of  concurrent  circumstances,  and  the  cure  of  which,  in 
different  individuals,  frequently  requires  very  opposite  reme- 
dies, as  in  the  dropsy,  the  various  species  of  colic,  the  almost 
infinite  variety  of  consumptions,  &c.  a specific  remedy  is  an 
insolent  burlesque  upon  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  Those 
who  are  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  various  causes 
from  which  the  same  disorder  originates  in  different  individuals, 
can  never  entertain  such  a vulgar  and  dangerous  notion.  They 
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will  easily  perceive,  how  much  depends  upon  ascertaining  with 
precision  the  seat  and  cause  of  the  affection,  before  any  medi- 
cine can  be  prescribed  with  advantage  or  safety  ; — even  life  and 
death,  says  a medical  writer,  are  too  often  decided  by  the 
first  steps  of  him,  who  offers  or  intrudes  his  advice  upon  a 
suffering  friend. 

The  following  instances  will  show  the  danger  attending  the 
precipitate  application  of  the  same  medicine  in  similar  disorders. 
— A person  violently  troubled  with  the  colic  took  a glass  of 
juniper  spirits,  commonly  called  Hollands,  from  which  he 
received  almost  instantaneous  relief,  as  the  affection  proceeded 
from  flatulency.  Another  person,  who  found  himself  attacked 
with  similar  pains,  was  induced  by  the  example  of  his  friend 
to  try  the  same  expedient ; he  took  it  without  hesitation,  and 
died  in  a few  hours  after.  No  wonder  that  the  consequences 
here  were  fatal,  as  the  colic  in  the  latter  case  was  owing  to  an 
inflammation  in  the  intestines. — A third  person  was  afflicted 
with  a colic,  arising  from  poisonous  mushrooms  which  he  had 
inadvertently  swallowed ; the  immediate  administration  of  an 
emetic,  and  after  it  some  diluted  vegetable  acid,  restored  him 
to  health.  A fourth  person  had  an  attack  of  this  malady  from 
an  encysted  hernik , or  an  inward  rupture.  The  emetic,  which 
relieved  the  former  patient,  necessarily  proved  fatal  to  the 
latter  ; for  it  burst  the  bag  of  enclosed  matter,  poured  the 
contents  within  the  cavities  of  the  abdomen,  and  thus  speedily 
terminated  his  existence. — Again,  another  had  by  mistake 
made  use  of  arsenic,  which  occasioned  violent  pains,  not  unlike 
those  of  a common  colic.  A large  quantity  of  sweet  oil  taken 
internally  was  the  means  of  his  preservation ; -whereas  the 
remedies  employed  in  the  other  cases  would  have  been  totally 
ineffectual.  Here  we  willingly  close  a narrative,  the  recital 
of  which  cannot  but  excite  the  most  painful  sensations  : to 
lengthen  this  illustration  would  lead  us  too  far  beyond  our 
prescribed  limits ; since  cases  of  this  nature  happen  so  fre- 
quently, that  it  would  be  easy  to  extend  the  account  of  them, 
by  a long  catalogue  of  interesting  but  fatal  accidents. 

What-  is  more  natural  than  to  place  confidence  in  a remedy, 
which  we  have  known  to  afford  relief  to  others  in  the  same  kind 
of  affection  ? The  patient  anxiously  inquires  after  a person, 
who  has  been  afflicted  with  the  same  malady.  She  is  eager  to 
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learn  the  remedy  that  has  been  used  with  success.  Her  friend 
or  neighbour  imparts  to  her  the  wished-for  intelligence.  She 
is  determined  to  give  it  a fair  trial,  and  takes  it  with  confidence. 
From  what  has  been  stated,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  conceive, 
that  if  her  case  does  not  exactly  correspond  with  that  of  her 
friend,  any  chance  remedy  may  be  extremely  dangerous,  and 
even  fatal. 

One  of  the  most  unfortunate  circumstances  in  the  history  of 
such  medicines  is  the  insinuating  and  dangerous  method  by 
■which  they  are  puffed  into  notice.  And  as  we  hear  little  of 
the  baneful  effects  which  they  daily  produce,  by  being  pro- 
miscuously applied,  people  attend  ouly  to  the  extraordinary 
instances,  perhaps  not  one  in  fifty,  where  they  have  afforded  a 
temporary  or  apparent  relief.  It  is  Avell  known  that  the  more 
powerful  a remedy  is,  the  more  permanent  and  dangerous  must 
be  its  effects  on  the  constitution ; especially  if  it  be  introduced 
like  many  patent  medicines,  by  an  almost  indefinite  increase  of 
the  doses. — An  Italian  count,  uncommonly  fond  of  swallowing 
medicines,  found  at  length  that  he  could  take  no  more.  Pre- 
viously to  his  death,  he  ordered  the  following  inscription  to 
be  placed  on  his  tomb : I was  once  healthy ; I wished  to  be 
better;  I took  medicine,  and  died. 

A popular  and  judicious  writer.  Dr.  Buchan,  makes  the 
following  curious  remark  on  the  subject  in  question : ‘ As 
matters  stand  at  present,’  says  he,  ‘ it  is  easier  to  cheat  a man 
out  of  his  life  than  of  a shilling,  and  almost  impossible  either 
to  detect  or  punish  the  offender.  Notwithstanding  this,  people 
still  shut  their  eyes,  and  take  every  thing  upon  trust  that  is 
administered  by  any  pretender  to  medicine,  without  daring  to 
ask  him  a reason  for  any  part  of  his  conduct.  Implicit  faith, 
every  where  else  the  object  of  ridicule,  is  still  sacred  here.’ 

Summary  of  the  preceding  Rules. 

Having  warned  our  fair  readers  from  being  deluded  by  the 
impudent  and  ruinous  pretensions  of  quacks,  we  shall  now  give 
a few  plain,  simple  precepts  whereby  health  may  be  secured. 
Our  preceding  remarks  on  diet,  cleanliness,  bathing,  &c.  in- 
clude almost  every  thing  of  importance  on  this  Subject;  so  that 
what  follows  is,  properly  speaking,  only  a recapitulation  of  the 
preceding  rules.  We  do  not  pretend  to  offer  remedies  for 
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every  disorder.  The  attempt  would  be  foolish  and  presump- 
tuous ; for  the  same  disorder  frequently  requires  a different 
mode  of  treatment  according  to  the  age,  constitution,  and  other 
peculiarities  of  the  patient.  We  will,  however,  subjoin  a few 
easy  directions  for  the  treatment  of  accidents  which  require 
immediate  aid,  and  where  the  assistance  of  a professional  rnan 
cannot  be  obtained  in  proper  time. 

Moderation,  in  every  respect,  ought  to  be  the  first  and 
leading  maxim  of  those  who  wish  to  live  long  and  healthy. 
Both  extremes  in  the  most  opposite  things,  frequently  border 
on  each  other.  The  greatest  joy  may  occasion  the  most  sen- 
sible pain ; on  the  contrary,  moderate  pain  is  often  accompanied 
with  feelings  not  altogether  disagreeable.  The  highest  pleasure, 
indeed,  is  closely  connected  with  aversion,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid  the  latter  after  the  enjoyment  of  the  former.  Hence 
prudence  enjoins  us,  to  oppose  the  progress  of  violent  sensa- 
tions and  affections,  before  they  have  attained  the  highest 
degree. 

Cleanliness  is  a principal  duty  of  man,  and  an  unclean  or 
filthy  person  is  never  completely  healthy.  It  is  better  to  wash 
ourselves  ten  times  a day,  than  to  allow  one  dirty  spot  to 
remain  on  the  skin.  Orr  a place  where  impurities  are  suffered 
to  clog  the  pores,  not  only  insensible  perspiration,  but  likewise 
the  absorption  by  the  skin  is  entirely  suppressed ; and  if  the 
whole  body  be,  as  it  were,  covered  with  a varnish  formed  of 
perspired  matter,  it  is  impossible  that  a person  in  such  a state 
can  possess  a salubrious  blood,  or  enjoy  good  health. 

Many  diseases  originate  from  a corrupted  atmosphere,  but 
a still  greater  number  from  the  sudden  changes  of  the  air. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  exposing  ourselves  daily  to  such 
changes,  and  of  renewing  the  air  in  the  house  and  apartments 
we  inhabit,  by  opening  the  doors  and  windows  every  clear 
morning,  or  during  the  day,  as  often  as  it  can  be  conveniently 
done.  Upon  the  whole,  to  encounter  cold  weather,  however 
intense,  has  the  effect  to  brace  the  fibres  of  the  system  in 
general,  and  is  attended  with  danger  only,  when  we  suddenly 
remove  to  a warmer  temperature.  For  this  reason,  it  is 
extremely  injudicious,  and  a bad  compliment  paid  to  a visitor, 
to  invite  him  to  the  fireside,  upon  his  first  entering  a house  : — 
we  should  better  consult  his  health,  by  conducting  him  to  a 
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room,  or  to  some  distance  from  the  fire,  till  the  temperature 
of  his  body  be  more  approaching  that  of  the  apartment. 

Every  thing  calculated  to  remove  or  cure  diseases  may  also 
produce  them ; for,  whatever  has  a tendency  to  accomplish 
useful  changes  in  the  body,  may,  under  different  and  opposite 
circumstances,  be  attended  with  the  contrary  effect.  Elence 
no  medicine  whatever  ought  to  be  used  as  daily  food — a 
favourite  practice  amongst  invalids  and  valetudinarians. 

Weakly  individuals  ought  to  eat  frequently,  but  little  at  a, 

1 time : the  number  of  meals  should  correspond  with  the  want 
of  strength  ; — it  is  less  hurtful,  to  a debilitated  person,  to  eat 
a few  mouthfuls  every  hour,  than  to  make  two  or  three  hearty 
meals  in  a day.  • 

There  is  no  instance  on  record  of  any  person  having  injured 
his  health,  or  endangered  his  life,  by  drinking  water  with  his. 
i meals  ; but  wine,  beer,  and  spirits,  have  generated  a much 
greater  number  and  diversity  of  patients,  than  would  fill  all 
the  hospitals  in  the  world.  Such  are  the  effects  of  intemperance 
in  diet,  particularly  in  the  article  of  drink ; for  neither  beer, 
wine,  nor  spirits,  are  of  themselves  hurtful,  if  used  with  mode- 
ration, and  in  a proper  habit  of  body. — It  is  a vulgar  prejudice, 
that  water  disagrees  with  many  constitutions,  and  does  not 
promote  digestion  as  well  as  wine,  beer,  or  spirits;  on  the. 
contrary,  pure  water  is  greatly  preferable  to  all  brevred  and 
distilled  liquors,  both  with  a view  of  bracing  the  digestive 
organs,  and  preventing  complaints  which  arise  from  acrimony, 
or  fulness  of  the  blood. 

It  is  an  observation  not  less  important  than  true,  that  by 
attending  merely  to  a proper  diet,  a phlegmatic  habit  may 
frequently  be  changed  into  a sanguine  one,  and  the  hypochon- 
driac may  be  so  far  converted  as  to  become  a cheerful  and 
contented  member  of  society. 

Where  the  animal  functions  are  duly  performed,  the  secrc-. 
tions  go  on  regularly  ; and  the  different  evacuations  so  exactly 
correspond  to  the  quantity  of  aliment  taken  in,  in  a given  time, 
that  the  body  is  found  to  return  daily  to  the  same  weight.  If 
any  particular  evacuation  happen  to  be  preternaturally  diminish- 
ed, some  other  evacuation  is  propprtionally  augmented,  and 
the  equilibrium  is  commonly  preserved;  but  cpp,tinued . . 
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irregularities,  in  these  important  functions,  cannot  but  termi- 
nate in  disease. 

MODE  OF  TREATING  VARIOUS  ACCIDENTS. 

Of  Buryis. 

In  slight  burns  which  do  not  break  the  skin,  it  is  customary 
to  hold  the  part  near  the  fire  for  a competent  time,  to  rub  it 
with  salt,  or  to  lay  a compress  upon  it  dipped  in  brandy.  But 
when  the  burn  breaks  or  blisters  the  skin,  the  part  ought  to  be 
bathed  in  turpentine,  and  dressed  with  Turner’s  cerate. 

Of  Bruises. 

fn  slight  bruises  it  will  be  sufficient  to  bathe  the  part  with 
warm  vinegar,  to  which  a little  brandy  or  rum  may  be  added, 
and  to  keep  cloths  wet  writh  this  mixture  constantly  applied  to 
it.  This  is  more  proper  than  rubbing  it  with  brandy,  spirits 
of  wine,  or  other  ardent  spirits,  which  are  commonly  used  in 
such  cases. — In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  peasants  apply 
to  a recent  bruise  a cataplasm  of  fresh  cow-dung,  with  very 
happy  effects. 

When  a bruise  is  very  violent  the  consequences  may  be 
serious,  to  prevent  which,  surgical  aid  ought  to  be  procured  as 
soron  as  possible. 

> Slight  Wounds. 

When  simple  wounds  bleed  much,  lint  dipped  in  vinegar 
or  spirits  of  turpentine  may  be  pressed  upon  the  surface  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  retained  by  a moderately  tight  bandage  ; but 
if  the  blood  spirts  out  in  jets,  it  shows  that  an  artery  is  wound- 
ed, and  it  must  be  held  very  firmly  until  a surgeon  arrives. 
But  when  the  blood  seems  to  flow  equally  from  every  part  of  a 
wound,  and  there  is  no  reason  therefore  to  suppose  that  any 
considerable  vessel  is  vrounded,  it  may  be  permitted  to  bleed 
while  the  dressings  are  preparing.  The  edges  of  the  wound 
are  then  to  be  gently  pressed  together,  and  retained  by  straps 
of  sticking  plaster,  made  as  follows  : 

Melt  three  ounces  of  diacylon  with  half  an  ounce  of  resin, 
and  when  cooled  to  about  the  thickness  of  treacle  spread  it 
upon  a piece  of  smooth  soft  linen.  This  may  remain  on  for 
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three  or  four  clays,  unless  the  sore  becomes,  painful,  or  the  mat- 
ter smells  offensive,  in  which  case  the  straps  of  plaster  must  be 
taken  off,  the  parts  washed  clean  with  warm  water,  and  fresh 
slips  of  plaster  applied,  nicely  adjusted  to  keep  the  wound  to- 
gether. The  slips  must  be  laid  over  the  wound  crossways 
and  reach  several  inches  beyond  each  side  of  it,  in  order  to 
hold  the  parts  firmly  together.  By  keeping  the  limb  or  part 
very  still,  abstaining  from  strong  liquors,  taking  only  light 
mild  food,  and  keeping  the  bowels  open,  all  simple  wounds 
may  be  easily  healed  in  this  manner;  but  poultices,  greasy 
salves,  or  filling  the  wound  with  lint,  will  have  an  opposite 
effect. 

Even  ragged  and  torn  wounds  may  be  drawn  together  and 
healed  by  sticking  plaster,  without  any  other  salves  or  medi- 
cines. 

A broken  shin,  or  slight  ruffling  of  the  skin,  may  be  covered 
with  lint  dipped  in  equal  parts,  vinegar  and  brandy,  and  left 
to  stick  on  unless  the  place  inflames,  and  then  weak  goulard  is 
the  best  remedy. 

Common  cuts  may  be  kept  together  by  a strip  of  the  above 
sticking  plaster,  or  with  only  a piece  of  fine  linen  rag,  or  a 
thread  bound  round  them. 

The  rag  applied  next  to  a cut,  or  wound  of  any  kind, 
should  be  always  of  white  linen  ; but  calico,  or  coloured  rags, 
will  do  Quite  as  well  for  outward  bandages. 

Important  -wounds  should  always  be  put  under  the  care  of 
a skilful  surgeon. 

Thorns,  Splinters,  fyc. 

To  run  prickles  or  thorns,  such  as  those  of  roses,  thistles, 
chesnuts,  &c.  or  little  splinters  of  wood,  bone,  &c.  into  the 
hands,  feet,  or  legs,  is  a very  common  accident,  and  provided 
any  such  substance  is  immediately  extracted,  is  seldom  attend- 
ed with  any  bad  consequences.  But  the  more  certainly  to  pre- 
vent any  such,  a compress  of  linen  dipped  in  warm  water  may 
be  applied  to  the  part,  or  it  may  be  bathed  a little  while  in 
warm  water. 

If  the  thorn  or  splinter  cannot  be  extracted  directly,  or  if 
any  part  of  it  be  left  in,  it  causes  an  inflammation,  and  nothing 
but  timely  precaution  will  prevent  its  coming  to  an  abscess. 
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A plaster  of  shoemaker's  wax  spread  upon  leather,  draws  these 
wounds  remarkably  well.  When  it  is  known  that  any  part  of 
it  remains,  an  expert  surgeon  would  open  the  place  and  take  it 
out ; but  if  it  is  unobserved,  as  will  sometimes  happen  when 
the  substance  is  very  small,  till  the  inflammation  begins,  and 
no  advice  can  be  at  once  procured,  the  steam  of  warm  water 
should  be  applied  to  it  at  first,  and  then  a poultice  of  crumb  of 
bread  and  milk,  with  a few  drops  of  Peruvian  balsam. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  injured  part  should  be 
kept  in  the  easiest  posture,  and  as  still  as  possible. 

If  this  does  not  soon  succeed,  good  advice  must  be  applied 
to  without  delay,  as  an  accident  of  this  kind  neglected,  or  im- 
properly treated,  may  be  the  occasion  of  losing  a limb. 

In  this  and  all  cases  of  inflammation,  a forbearance  from 
animal  food  and  fermented  liquors  is  always  advisable. 

Warts  and  Corns. 

Warts  may  be  safely  destroyed  by  tying  them  closely  round 
the  bottom  with  a silk  thread,  or  a strong  flaxen  thread  waxed. 
Or  they  may  be  dried  away  by  some  moderately  corroding 
application,  such  as  the  milky  juice  of  fig  leaves,  of  chelidoni- 
um  (swallow  wort,)  or  of  spurge.  Warts  may  also  be  destroy- 
ed by  rubbing  them  with  the  inside  of  bean  shells.  But  these 
corrosives  can  only  be  procured  in  summer,  and  persons  who 
have  very  delicate  thin  skins  should  not  use  them,  as  they  may 
occasion  a painful  swelling.  Instead  of  them  a little  vinegar 
impregnated  with  as  much  salt  as  it  will  dissolve,  is  very 
proper.  A plaster  may  also  be  made  of  sal  ammoniac  and  some 
o-albanum,  which  well  kneaded  together  and  applied,  seldom 
fails  of  destroying  them. 

The  most  general  or  only  cause  of  corns  is  shoes  either  too 
hard  and  stiff,  or  too  small. 

The  cure  consists  in  softening  the  corns  by  repeated  washing 
and  soaking  the  feet  in  pretty  hot  water ; then  cutting  the  corn, 
when  softened,  with  a sharp  penknife,  without  wounding  the 
Jflesh,  and  afterwards  applying  a leaf  of  houseleek,  ground  ivy, 
or  purslafn,  dipped  in  vinegar,  upon  the  place.  Or  instead  of 
these  leaves  they  may  be  dressed  every  day  with  a plaster  of 
sjmple  diacylon,  or  of  gum  ammoniacum  softened  in  vinegar. 
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The  increase  or  return  of  corns  can  only  be  prevented  by 

avoiding  the  cause  that  produces  them. 

*»%  l-  « • r . '*  - 

Of  Dislocations. 

Any  person  of  common  sense  and  resolution,  who  is  present 
when  a dislocation  happens,  may  often  be  of  more  service  to 
the  patient  than  the  rrtost  expert  surgeon  can,  after  the  swelling 
and  inflammation  have  come  on.  When  these  are  present,  it 
is  difficult  to  know  the  state  of  the  joint,  and  dangerous  to 
attempt  a reduction;  and  by  waiting  till  they  are  gone  off,  the 
muscles  become  so  relaxed,  and  the  cavity  filled  up,  that  the 
bone  can  never  afterwards  be  retained  in  its  place. 

A recent  dislocation  may  generally  be  reduced  by  extension 
alone,  which  must  always  be  greater  or  less,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  muscles  which  move  the  joint,  the  age,  robust- 
ness, and  other  circumstances  of  the  patient.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary after  the  reduction  is  to  keep  the  part  easy,  and  to  apply 
to  it  cloths  dipped  in  vinegar,  or  camphorated  spirits  of  wine. 

Of  Broken  Bones. 

We  would  advise  our  female  readers  always  to  recommend 
people  to  apply  to  an  expert  and  skilful  surgeon  when  such  an 
accident  occurs  ; to  keep  the  patient  dry,  clean,  and  cool,  and 
to  raise  him  up  and  lay  him  down  with  great  gentleness. 

Of  Strains. 

Strains  are  often  attended  with  worse  consequences  than 
broken  bones.  The  reason  is  obvious;  they  are  generally 
neglected.  Country  people  generally  immerse  a strained  limb 
in  cold  water.  This  is  very  proper,  provided  it  be  done 
immediately,  and  not  kept  in  too  long.  But  the  custom  of 
keeping  the  part  immersed  in  cold  water  for  a long  time,  is 
certainly  dangerous.  It  relaxes  instead  of  bracing  the  part, 
and  is  more  likely  to  produce  a disease  than  remove  one. 

Wrapping  a garter,  or  some  other  bandage,  pretty  tight 
about  the  strained  part,  is  likewise  of  use.  It  helps  to  restore 
the  proper  tone  of  the  vessels,  and  prevents  the  action  of  the 
parts  from  increasing  the  disease.  It  should  not,  however,  be 
applied  too  tight.  But  what  we  would  recommend  above  all 
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things  is  case.  It  is  more  to  be  depended  on  than  any  medicine, 
and  seldom  fails  to  remove  the  complaint. 

A great  many  external  applications  are  recommended  for 
strains,  some  of  which  do  good,  and  others  hurt.  The  follow- 
ing are  such  as  may  be  used  with  the  greatest  safety,  viz. 
poultices  made  of  stale  beer,  or  vinegar  and  oatmeal,  cam- 
phorated spirits  of  wine.  Mindererus’s  spirit,  volatile  lini- 
ment, volatile  aromatic  spirit  diluted  with  a double  quantity  of 
water,  and  the  common  fomentation,  with  the  addition  of 
brandy  or  spirit  of  wine. 

Of  Ruptures. 

Children  are  most  liable  to  this  disease,  occasioned  by  ex- 
cessive crying,  coughing,  vomiting,  or  the  like.  On  the  first 
appearance  of  a rupture  in  an  infant,  it  ought  to  be  laid  upon 
its  back,  with  its  head  very  low.  While  in  this  posture,  if  the 
gut  does  not  return  of  itself,  it  may  easily  be  put  up  by  gentle 
pressure.  After  it  is  returned,  a piece  of  sticking  plaster  may 
be  applied  over  the  part,  and  a proper  truss  or  bandage  must 
be  constantly  worn  for  a considerable  time.  The  method  of 
making  and  applying  these  rupture  bandages  for  children  is 
pretty  well  known.  The  child  must,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
kept  from  crying,  and  from  all  violent  motion,  till  the  rupture 
is  quite  healed. 

Of  Substances  stopped  between  the  Mouth  and  Stomach. 

Though  accidents  of  this  kind  are  very  common,  and 
extremely  dangerous,  yet  they  are  generally  the  effect  of 
carelessness.  Children  should  be  taught  to  chew  the  food 
well,  and  to  put  nothing  into  their  mouths  which  it  would  be 
dangerous  for  them  to  swallow.  But  children  are  not  the 
only  persons  guilty  of  this  piece  of  imprudence.  Many  adults 
put  pins,  nails,  and  other  sharp-pointed  substances,  in  their 
mouths,  upon  every  occasion,  and  some  even  sleep  with  the 
former  there  all  night.  This  conduct  is  exceedingly  incautious, 
as  a fit  of  coughing,  or  twenty  other  accidents,  may  force  over 
the  substance  before  the  person  be  aware. 

When  any  substance  is  detained  in  the  gullet,  there  are  two 
ways  of  removing  it,  viz.  either  by  extracting  it,  or  pushing  it 
down.  The  safest  and  most  certain  way  is  always  to  extract  or 
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draw  it  out,  but  this  is  not  always  the  easiest ; it  may  therefore 
be  more  eligible  sometimes  to  thrust  it  down  ; especially  when 
the  obstructing  body  is  of  such  a nature,  that  there  is  no  danger 
from  its  reception  into  the  stomach.  Ihe  substances  which 
may  be  pushed  down  without  danger  are,  all  common  nourish- 
ing ones,  as  bread,  flesh,  fruits,  and  the  like.  All  indigestible 
bodies,  as  cork,  wood,  bones,  pieces  of  metal,  and  such  like, 
ought,  if  possible,  to  be  extracted,  especially  it  these  bodies  be 
sharp-pointed.,  as  pins,  needles,  fish  bones,  bits  of  glass,  &c. 

When  such  substances  have  not  passed  in  too  deep,  we 
should  endeavour  to  extract  them  with  our  fingers,  which 
method  often  succeeds.  When  they  are  lower  we  should 
make  use  of  a pair  of  nippers,  compasses,  or  of  a pretty  strong 
iron  wire,  bent  at  one  end,  and  introduced  in  the  flat  way. 
There  should  likewise  be  a curve  at  the  end  it  is  held  by, 
which  should  also  be  secured  by  a string.  Flexible  rings 
made  of  wool,  thread,  silk,  or  small  pack-thread,  waxed,  and 
tied  to  a handle  of  whalebone  or  iron  wire,  will,  in  many  cases, 
be  found  of  considerable  advantage.  Where  the  substance 
has  stopped  only  part  of  the  passage  of  the  gullet,  a bit  of 
sponge  may  be  introduced,  after  which  a few  drops  of  water, 
and  when  the  sponge  is  dilated  draw  it  up.  A bit  of  tough 
meat  sometimes  answers  as  well,,  and  is  much  safer.  When  it 
is  proper  and  necessary  to  force  the  obstructing  body  down,  a 
piece  of  whalebone  or  wire  will  effect  this  purpose.  But  in 
every  such  case  the  assistance  of  a surgeon  should  be  procured 
when  possible. 

Of  drowned  Persons. 

Whenever  a human  being  has  been  under  water,  and  is 
apparently  drowned,  we  should  always  endeavour  to  afford 
him  the  most  effectual  relief,  and  never  to  give  him  up  as 
irrecoverable  too  soon,  since  it  has  often  been  known,  that 
until  the  expiration  of  two  and  sometimes  even  of  three  hours, 
such  persons  have  exhibited  some  tokens  of  life. 

The  intention  which  should  be  pursued  is,  that  of  unloading 
the  lungs  and  brain , and  restoring  the  natural  warmth  and 
circulation,  &c.  Though  cold  was  by  no  means  the  cause  of 
the  person’s  death,  yet  it  will  prove  an  effectual  obstacle  to  his 
recovery.  For  this  reason,  after  stripping  him  of  his  wet 
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clothes,  his  body  must  be  strongly  rubbed  for  a considerable 
time  with  coarse  linen  cloths,  as  warm  as  they  can  be  made; 
and  as  soon  as  a well-heated  bed  can  be  got  ready,  he  may  be 
laid  in  it,  and  the  rubbing  should  be  continued.  Warm  cloths 
ought  likewise  to  be  frequently  applied  to  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  and  hot  bricks,  or  bottles  tilled  with  warm  water,  to 
the  soles  of  his  feet.  Bleeding  in  the  neck  will  also  be  of 
service. 

In  order  to  renew  the  breathing,  the  smoke  of  tobacco  may 
be  blown  into  the  lungs,  by  means  of  a pipe  or  funnel.  The 
fume  of  tobacco  should  likewise  be  thrown  up  as  speedily  and 
plentifully  as  possible  into  the  intestines,  in  form  of  clyster. 

The  strongest  volatiles  should  likewise  be  applied  to  the 
nose,  as  spirit  of  hartshorn,  sal  volatile  oleosum,  burnt  feathers, 
and  such  like.  The  nose  may  likewise  be  tickled  with  a feather, 
and  the  powder  of  dried  marjoram,  tobacco,  or  rue,  blown  up 
the  nostrils.  The  temples  and  pit  of  the  stomach  may  be 
frequently  rubbed  with  warm  brandy  or  spirits  of  wine,  a 
few  drops  of  which  may  likewise  be  put  into  the  mouth  by 
means  of  a feather.  Should  these  endeavours  prove  unsuc- 
cessful, the  patient  may  be  put  into  a warm  bath,  or  laid 
among  warm  ashes,  hot  dung,  sand,  or  such  like. 

As  soon  as  the  patient  discovers  any  motion,  he  may  take 
frequently  a table-spoonful  of  the  oxymel  of  squills  diluted 
with  warm  water  ; or,  if  that  medicine  is  not  at  hand,  a strong 
infusion  of  sage,  camomile  flowers,  or  carduus  benedictus, 
sweetened  with  honey,  may  be  used  in  its  stead ; where  no- 
thing else  can  be  had,  some  warm  water,  with  the  addition  of 
a little  common  salt,  should  be  given. 

We  are  by  no  means  to  discontinue  our  assistance  as  soon  as 
the  patients  discover  some  tokens  of  life,  since  they  sometimes 
expire  after  the  first  appearances  of  recovering.  The  warm 
and  stimulating  applications  are  still  to  be  continued,  and 
small  quantities  of  some  cordial  liquor  ought  frequently  to  be 
administered. 

The  directions  with  respect  to  persons  who  have  been 
strangled  are  so  nearly  the  same  with  tho,se  for  drowned 
people,  that  we  think  it  unnecessary  to  mention  them.  The 
general  intention  is  the  same,  viz.  to  renew  the  circulation, 
respiration,'  &c.  which  must  be  attempted  by  bleeding,  blowing 
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Warm  air  into  the  lungs  and  intestines,  and  applying  warm 
substances,  as  ashes,  salt,  or  such  like,  to  the  whole  surrace  oi 
the  body. 

Such  persons  as  have  the  misfortune  to  be  deprived  of  the 
appearances  of  life  by  a fall,  a blow,  or  the  like,  must  also  be 
treated  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  those  who  have  been  for 
some  time  under  water. 

• Of  noxious  Vapours. 

The  vapours  which  exhale  from  charcoal,  and  from  wine, 
cider,  beer,  or  other  liquors  in  a state  of  fermentation,  contain 
something  poisonous  and  destructive  to  life.  The  vapours 
arising  from  caves,  pits,  or  wells,  which  have  been  long  shut 
up,  are  also  dangerous.  When  any  person  has  exposed  him- 
i self  in  such  situations  as  to  lose  feeling  and  understanding,  the 
following  means  must  be  used  for  their  recovery : 

The  patient  should  be  exposed  to  a very  pure,  fresh,  and 
open  air ; and  volatile  salts,  or  other  stimulating  substances, 

! held  to  his  nose.  He  should  next  be  bled  in  the  arm,  or,  if 
that  does  not  succeed,  in  the  neck.  His  legs  ought  to  be  put 
ifito  warm  water,  and  well  rubbed.  As  soon  as  he  can  swallow, 
some  lemonade,  or  water  and  vinegar,  with  the  addition  of  a 
; little  nitre,  may  be  given  him. 

Nor  are  sharp  clysters  by  any  means  to  be  neglected  ; these 
may  be  made  by  adding  to  the  common  clyster  syrup  of 
buckthorn  and  tincture  of  senna,  of  each  two  ounces ; or,  in 
their  stead,  half  an  ounce  of  Venice  turpentine,  dissolved  in 
the  yolk  of  an  egg,  iriay  be  added.  Should  these  things  not 
be  at  hand,  two  or  three  large  spoonfuls  of  common  salt  may 
be  put  into  the  clyster.  The  same  means,  if  necessary,  must 
be  used  to  keep  up  the  natural  warmth,  circulation,  &c.  as 
were  recommended  in  the  former  article. 

. > 

Of  Intoxication. 

The  effects  of  intoxication  are  often  fatal.  As  it  is  often 
the  lot  of  wives,  daughters,  or  other  female  inmates,  to  assist 
relatives  in  this  dangerous  situation,  we  will  give  a few  plain 
directions  for  their  conduct  in  this  affair. 

No  drunk  person  should  be  left  by  himself  till  his  clothes 
have  been  loosened,  and  his  body  laid  in  such  a posture  as  is 
21  4 f 
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most  favourable  for  continuing  the  vital  motions,  discharging 
the  contents  of  the  stomach,  &c.  The  best  posture  for  dis- 
charging the  contents  of  the  stomach  is  to  lay  the  person  upon 
his  belly  ; when  he  falls  asleep  he  may  be  laid  on  his  side, 
with  his  head  a little  raised,  and  particular  care  must  be  taken 
that  his  neck  be  no  way  bent,  twisted,  or  have  any  thing  too 
tight  about  it. 

The  excessive  degree  of  thirst,  occasioned  by  drinking  strong 
liquors,  often  induces  people  to  quench  it,  by  taking  what  is 
hurtful.  I have  known  fatal  consequences,  says  a medical 
writer  of  great  celebrity,  even  from  drinking  freely  of  milk 
after  a debauch  of  wine  or  sour  punch ; these  acid  liquors, 
together  with  the  heat  of  the  stomach,  having  coagulated  the 
milk  in  such  a manner  that  it  could  never  be  digested.  The 
safest  drink  after  a debauch  is  water  with  a toast,  tea,  infusions 
of  balm,  sage,  barley  water,  and  such  like.  If  the  person 
wants  to  vomit,  he  may  drink  a weak  infusion  of  camomile 
flowers,  or  lukewarm  water  and  oil ; but  in  this  condition 
vomiting  may  generally  be  excited  by  only  tickling  the  throat 
with  the  finger  or  a feather. 

On  the  following  day,  when  the  stomach  is  dissolved,  the 
'patient  may  take  a morsel  of  boiled  beef  well  salted,  or  a bit  of 
a red  herring. 

Effects  of  Cold. 

If  a person  be  long  exposed  to  very  cold  weather,  he  must 
resist  the  inclination  to  sleep,  which,  if  indulged  in,  may  prove 
his  last.  The  sudden  application  of  heat  is  likewise  dangerous. 
The  parts  most  benumbed  with  cold  ought  either  to  be  im- 
mersed in  cold  water,  or  rubbed  with  snow,  till  they  recover 
their  natural  warmth  and  sensibility  ; after  which  the  person 
may  be  removed  into  an  apartment  a little  warmer,  and  may 
drink  some  cups  of  tea,  or  an  infusion  of  elder  flowers  sweetened 
with  honey. 

When  a person  has  been  so  long  exposed  to  the  cold,  that 
all  appearances  of  life  are  gone,  it  will' be  necessary  to  rub  him 
all  over  with  snow  or  cold  water  ; or,  what  will  answer  better, 
if  it  can  be  obtained,  to  immerse  them  in  a bath  of  the  very 
coldest  water.  - 
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The  whitlows,  kibes,  chilblains,  and  other  inflammations  of 
the  extremities,  which  are  so  common  amongst  the  peasants  ot 
this  country  in  the  cold  season,  are  chiefly  occasioned  by  their 
sudden  transitions  from  cold  to  heat.  After  they  have  been 
exposed  to  an  extreme  degree  of  cold,  they  immediately  apply 
their  hands  and  feet  to  the  fire,  or,  if  they  have  occasion, 
plunge  them  into  warm  water,  by  which  means,  if  a mortifica- 
tion does  not  happen,  an  inflammation  seldom  fails  to  ensue. 
Most  of  the  ill  consequences  from  this  quarter  might  be  easily 
avoided,  by  only  observing  the  precautions  mentioned  above. 

Of  Fainting  Fits. 

When  a person  faints  from  a fulness  of  blood,  violent  exer- 
cise, drinking,  intense  study  or  the  like,  he  should  be  made 
to  smell  to  some  vinegar.  His  temples,  forehead,  and  wrists, 
ought  at  the  same  time  to  be  bathed  with  vinegar  mixed  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  warm  water  ; and  two  or  three  spoonfuls 
of  vinegar,  with  four  or  five  times  as  much  water,  may,  if  he 
can  swallow,  be  poured  into  his  mouth. 

But  fainting  fits  proceed  much  oftener  from  a defect  than 
excess  of  blood.  Hence  they  are-  very  ready  to  happen  after 
great  evacuations  of  any  kind ; obstinate  watching  ; want  of 
appetite,  or  such  like.  In  these  an  almost  directly  opposite 
course  to  that  mentioned  above  must  be  pursued. 

The  patient  should  be  laid  in  bed,  and  being  covered,  should 
have  his  legs,  thighs,  arms,  and  his  whole  body  rubbed  strong- 
ly with  hot  flannels.  Hungary  water,  volatile  salts,  or  strong 
smelling  herbs,  as  rue,  mint,  or  rosemary,  may  be  held  tb  his 
nose.  His  mouth  may  be  wet  with  a little  rum  or  brandy ; and 
if  he  can  swallow,  some  hot  wine,  mixed  with  sugar  and 
cinnamon,  which  is  an  excellent  cordial,  may  be  poured  into 
his  mouth.  A compress  of  flannel  dipped  in  hot  wine  or 
brandy,  must  be  applied  to  the  pit  of  his  stomach,  and  warm 
bricks,  or  bottles  filled  with  hot  water,  laid  to  the  feet. 

As  soon  as  the  p’".’ent  is  recovered  a little,  lie  should  take 
some  strong  soup  of  broth,  or  a little  bread  or  biscuit  soaked  in 

A 1-f*  * 

hot-spiced  wine.  To  prevent  the  return  of  the  fits,  he  ought 
to  take  often,  but  in  small  quantities,  some  light,  yet  strength- 
ening nourishment,  as  panado  made  with  soup  instead  of  water. 
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new-laid  eggs  lightly  poached,  chocolate,  light  coast  meats, 
jellies,  and  such  like. 

In  swoonings  which  arise  from  nervous  disorders,  or  indeed 
in  fainting  fits  of  any  kind,  fresh  air  is  always  of  the  greatest 
importance.  Hence  it  is  highly  improper  to  crowd  around  the 
patient  to  his  assistance.  This  is  cruel  and  dangerous. 

OF  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  AIR  IN  DWELLING-HOUSES. 

A house  built  on  a rising  ground,  on  a healthy  soil,  in  an 
open  dry  country,  and  neither  exposed  to  the  greatest  degree 
of  cold  in  winter,  nor  to  the  highest  point  of  heat  in  summer ; 
—such  a house  may  be  said  to  stand  in  a healthy  situation. 
Hence  those  apartments  are  the  most  healthful  as  well  as 
comfortable  to  the  individual,  which  enjoy  a pure  and  free 
circulation  of  air  in  summer,  and  the  cheering  rays  of  the  sun 
in  winter : the  heat  of  summer  being  considerably  tempered 
by  the  former,  and  the  severity  of  a cold  winter  much  abated 
by  the  latter.  Further,  a proper  size  and  height  is  requisite 
to  constitute  a healthful  apartment ; for  low  rooms  are  detri- 
mental to  health,  particularly  when  they  are  inhabited  by  large 
families,  and  when  they  are  seldom  aired,  or  rather,  which  is 
frequently  the  case,  when  every  access  of  air  is  carefully  ex- 
cluded by  close  shutters,  curtains,  screens,  &c. 

The  better  to  judge  of  the  salubrity  of  the  air  in  any  district, 
we  should  examine  the  properties  of  the  wells  and  springs ; for 
air  and  water  both  absorb  the  saline  and  mineral  particles  of 
the  soil.  We  may  pretty  certainly  conclude,  that  a country 
producing  good  water  is  provided  likewise  with  a salubrious 
air.  As  the  best  water  is  tasteless,  so  the  purest  air  is  free 
from  any  smell  whatever. 

The  most  certain  marks,  by  which  to  distinguish  whether 
the  air  be  damp  or  not,  are  the  following the  walls  or  tapestry 
change  their  colour  ; bread  in  closets  acquires  a mouldy  surface ; 
spunges  in  the  rooms  retain  their  moisture ; loaf  sugar  turns 
soft ; iron  rusts  ; brass  and  copper  acquire  a green  colour  or 
verdigrease  ; and  wooden  furniture  moulders  and  crumbles  to 

pieces.  ...  ■ 

Every  room  is  filled  with  three  different  strata  of  air:  i. 
the  lower  part  of  the  room  contains  the  heaviest  species  of  air. 
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namely,  fixed  or  carbonic  acid  gas,  particularly  in  rooms 
situated  on  the  ground-floor,  or  even  under- ground ; 2.  the 
middle  part  of  the  room  is  filled  with  the  lighter  atmospheric 
air;  and  3.  the  uppermost  stratum  contains  the  lightest  or 
inflammable  air,  the  most  corrupted  of  the  three,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  processes  it  has  undergone  by  respiration  and 
combustion.  In  lofty  apartments  this  contaminated  species  of 
air  is  not  inspired  by  the  lungs ; because  the  middle  stratum, 
or  the  most  wholesome  of  the  three,  extends  to  a height  above 
that  of  a man. 

The  windows  and  doors  of  sitting  and  bed-rooms,  when  it 
can  be  done  conveniently,  ought  to  be  left  open  for  a certain 
space  of  time,  every  day.  This,  however,  requires  to  be  done 
at  the  proper  time,  neither  too  early  in  the  morning,  nor  when 
it  grows  dark  in  the  evening,  during  the  vernal  and  autumnal 
months  ; nor  at  the  time  when  the  horizon  is  overspread  with 
a thick  fog.  The  windows  should  be  opened,  when  the  air  is 
pure  and  serene ; or  in  general,  when  there  is  less  danger  to 
be  apprehended  from  the  external  air  than  from  that  within. 
Sometimes  it  may  be  proper  to  make  use  of  what  is  called 
pumping  the  room,  or  moving  the  door  backward  and  forward 
for  som*  minutes  together;  but  in  spring  and  autumn  onr 
sitting-rooms,  and  even  in  winter  our  bed-rooms,  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  perflated  every  clear  day,  by  currents  of  fresh  air, 
for  a considerable  time. 

In  the  hot  days  of  summer,  the  windows  may  be  opened 
early  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening,  in  order  to  cool  and 
to  refresh  the  heated  air  of  the  room  by  that  from  without. 
It  is,  however,  not  safe  (and  has  sometimes  proved  fatal)  to 
leave  the  windows  of  a bed-room  open  at  night  during  the 
summer  months,  as  there  is  no  small  hazard  of  checking 
perspiration  by  the  cool  night  air ; the  susceptibility  of  the 
pores  being  then  very  much  increased  by  the  heat  of  the  day, 
and  the  warmth  of  the  bed.  Rooms  which  we  inhabit  in  the 
day-time  may  be  safely  left  open  during  the  night.— In  sum- 
mer-houses, or  such  as  are  surrounded  with  plants  and  trees, 
it  will  be  proper  not  to  open  the  windows  of  bed  or  other 
rooms  till  some  time  after  sun-rise,  and  to  shut  them  at  sun- 
set: they  require  also  to  be  opened  later  and  shut  sooner,  when 
it  is  hazy,  than  in  serene  weather. 
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Green  plants  and  flowers  placed  before  the  windows  are 
both  an  agreeable  and  useful  ornament,  if  they  are  not  of  too 
strong  fragrance.  In  serene  weather,  it  may  be  expedient  to 
strew  fresh  plants  (not  flowers)  in  a dwelling-room,  exposed  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  taking  care,  however,  to  remove  them  as 
soon  as  the  sun  withdraws.  This  method  of  exposing  plants, 
or  even  the  branches  of  trees  with  green  leaves,  in  apartments, 
may  have  a beneficial  influence  on  valetudinarians,  and  parti- 
cularly on  asthmatic  persons,  as  vital  air  or  oxygen  is  thereby 
generated,  and  introduced  very  gradually  into  the  lungs. 

Large  trees  with  thick  foliage  should  not  be  placed  very 
near  the  windows  of  a house ; for,  besides  that  they  obstruct 
the  access  of  daylight  and  fresh  air,  and  have  thus  a tendency 
to  make  the  rooms  damp,  their  exhalations  in  the  evening  and 
during  the  night  are  by  no  means  wholesome.  Trees  planted 
at  the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  yards  from  the  house,  do  not 
prevent  the  free  access  of  air  ; they  present  an  agreeable  object 
to  the  eye,  and  cannot  be  too  much  recommended,  both  on 
account  of  iheir  cooling  shade  in  summer,  and  the  salutaiy 
exhalations  they  emit  during  the  day. 

Strictly  speaking,  we  ought  not  to  sit  in  the  room  where  we 
dine)  or  take  victuals.  Until  it  be  aired  again.  It  is  no  less 
unhealthy  to  sleep  in  a room  where  a quantity  of  green  fruit 
is,  kept,  a circumstance  not  attended  to  in  country  places,  and 
particularly  by  those  who  deal  in  fruit.  From  its  fragrance  a 
portion  of  inflammable  matter  transpires,  which  soon  impreg- 
nates the  air.  Hence  females  of  delicate  habits  have  been 
known  to  faint,  in  approaching  a place  where  a few  quinces 
were  kept.  For  the  same  reason  storerooms  and  butteries  are 
extremely  unwholesome,  if  provisions  of  all  kinds,  animal  as 
well  as  vegetable,  are  kept  in  them ; especially  oil,  candles, 
fat,  flesh  meat,  whether  raw,  boiled,  or  roasted,  pastry,  and 
the  like. 

As  the  perspired  matter  of  the  skin  is  deposited  in  it,  soiled 
linen  should  never  be  suffered  to  remain  any  time  in  a bed- 
room or  sitting  room. 

If  possible,  we  should  not  sit  through  the  day  in  a room 
in  which  we  have,  slept;  as  the  bedclothes,  and  particularly 
feather  beds,  very  slowly  part  with  the  exhalations  they  have 
imbibed  during  the  night;  neither  is  it  sufficient  for  purifying 
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the  air  of  the  room,  that  it  has  been  ever  so  well  aired  in  the 
morning. 

The  vapour  of  charcoal  produces,  particularly  in  close 
apartments,  dangerous  and  frequently  fatal  effects.  Washing, 
ironing,  dressing  the  hair  with  greasy  curling  irons^  burning 
lamp-oil,  frequent  whitewashing  of  the  walls,  all  saturate  the 
air  of  a room  with  hurtful,  damp,  and  sulphuric  vapours. 
From  the  change  which  oil  and  candles,  in  a state  of  combus- 
tion, produce  in  the  colour  of  a white  wall  and  white  curtains, 
we  may  infer,  that  this  fetid  steam  must  also  penetrate  into,  the 
human  body  ; and  if  so,  must  materially  affect  it. 

It  further  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  all  damp  vapours 
are  prejudicial,  although  they  should  not  in  themselves  have  a 
tendency  to  corrupt  the  air..  Hence  the  keeping  of  wet  linen, 
or  even  wet  clothes,  umbrellas,  and  the  like,  in  dwelling-rooms, 
should  by  all  means  be  avoided. 

ON  AIR  AND  WEATHER. 

Damp  or  moist  air  suddenly  relaxes  and  debilitates;  it 
occasions  a slowness  in  the  circulation  of  the  fluids,  which 
gives  rise  to  stagnations ; it  impedes  both  the  circulation  of 
blood  and  the  secretion  of  humours,  by  checking  the  insensible 
perspiration.  If  the  moisture  of  the  air  increases,  we  experi- 
ence an  unaccountable  torpor  and  ennui;  with  the  loss  of 
energy  we  lose  our  gaiety,  and  the  mind  is  depressed  with  the 
body.  Moisture,  by  diminishing  perspiration,  produces  dis- 
orders of  the  throat,  the  breast,  and  the  abdomen. 

Dry  and  cool  air,  from  its  possessing  a due  degree  of 
elasticity,  promotes  in  an  extraordinary  degree  the  sei’enity 
and  alertness  of  the  mind  and  body.  But  a dry  and  very 
cold  air  generates  inflammatory  diseases.  Dry  and  hot  air 
affects  U3  like  heat,  and  enervates  the  body.  But  a dry  air, 
which  is  not  too  warm,  is  both  agreeable  and  healthy. 

Great  and  sudden  changes  from  a warm  to  a cold,  or  from 
a light  to  a heavy  air,  are  highly  injurious  to  valetudinarians 
as  well  as  to  the  healthy.  A moderately  heavy  and  elastic  air 
is  the  most  pleasant  and  salutary  to  the  human  body. 

Among  the  different  winds  the  long  continued  north  wind 
is  comparatively  the  most  wholesome.  The  south  wind  weakens 
and  relaxes  the  body.  The  morning  wind  is  very  drying  j but 
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evening  winds  are  cool  and  moist,  being  generally  accompanied 
with  rain  and  changeable  weather. 

Of  the  four  seasons  of  the  year,  the  autumn  is  the  most 
unhealthy.  Too  light  a dress,  and  too  thin  stockings,  are  not 
adviseable  at  this  season.  The  spring  season  is,  in  general, 
the  safest  and  most  healthy.  Spring,  and  the  beginning  of 
summer,  are  most  salutary  to  children  and  young  persons ; 
while  the  summer,  and  the  beginning  of  autumn,  agree  best 
with  the  aged.  The  latter  end  of  autumn,  and  the  succeeding 
winter , are  commonly  the  most  healthy  seasons  to  persons  of  a 
middle  age. 


ADVICE 

TO 

FEMALE  SERVANTS. 


i 

Observations  adapted  to  Female  Servants  generally. 

This  advice  is  addressed  to  female  servants  in  general,  as 
it  is  calculated  to  promote  the  utility  and  happiness  of  servants 
in  every  station.  Even  mistresses  may  find  in  it  some  useful 
hints  not  unworthy  of  their  attention. 

One  of  the  greatest  and  most  advantageous  qualifications  in 
all  servants  (but  particularly  females)  is  that  of  preserving  a 
good  temper,  and  endeavouring  to  the  utmost  of  their  abilities 
to  give  universal  satisfaction.  Possessed  with  a strong  desire  of 
pleasing,  you  will  seldom  fail  of  doing  it.  A corresponding 
good  temper  will  be  charmed  with  your  readiness,  and  a bad 
one  disarmed  of  great  Ipart  of  its  harshness  ; and  though  you 
may  be  somewhat  deficient  at  first  in  executing  the  business  in 
which  you  are  employed,  yet  when  they  see  it  is  not  occasion- 
ed by  obstinacy  or  indolence,  they  will  rather  instruct  you  in 
what  they  find  you  ignorant,  than  be  angry  that  you  are  so. 
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)n  the  contrary,  though  you  may  discharge  your  business  "with 
e greatest  propriety,  yet,  if  you  appear  careless  or  indifferent 
■^ther  you  please  or  not,  your  services  will  lose  great  part  of 
-merit.  If  you  are  fearful  of  offending,  you  can  scarcely 
:d  at  all ; because  that  very  fearfulness  is  an  indication  of 
~^ouV  respect  for  those  you  serve,  and  intimates  a desire  of 
deserving  their  approbation.  In  short,  a good  temper  is  the 
most  Valuable  of  female  qualifications,  and  will  infallibly  con* 
duct  its  possessors,  with  ease  and  tranquillity,  through  every 
stage  of  life. 

Be  careful  to  avoid  talebearing,  for  that  is  a vice  of  the 
most  pernicious  nature,  and  generally,  in  the  end,  tux-ns  to  the 
disadvantage  of  those  who  practise  it.  Many  things,  if  heard 
from  the  mouth  that  first  speaks  them,  would  be  wholly  inof- 
fensive; but  they  carry  a different  meaning  when  l-epeated  by 
another.  Those  who  cannot  help  telling  all  they  hear,  are 
very  apt  (at  least  are  supposed  by  those  who  know  them)  to 
tell  more  than  they  hear.  Neither  ought  you  to  interfere  with 
what  is  not  properly  your  province  ; do  your  duty,  and  leave 
others  to  lake  care  of  theirs  : by  this  means  you  will  preserve 
peace,  and  acquii’e  the  love  of  all  your  fellow-servants,  without 
running  any  danger  of  disobliging  your  master  and  mistress, 
who,  however  they  may  appear  to  countenance  thp  tales  you 
bring,  will  not,  in  their  hearts,  approve  of  your  conduct. 

Let  an  attachment  to  the  words  of  truth  be  ever  impressed 
on  your  minds.  If  at  any  time  you  are  accused  of  a fault 
which  you  are  conscious  of  having  committed,  never  attempt 
to  screen  it  with  a falsehood  : for  the  last  fault  is  an  addition 
to  the  formei*,  and  renders  it  more  inexcusable.  To  acknow- 
ledge  you  have  been  to  blame  is  the  surest  way  both  to  merit 
and  obtain  forgiveness;  and  it  will  establish  an  opinion  that 
you  will  be  careful  to  avoid  the  like  trespass  for  the  future. 

Humility  and  a modest  deportment  should  be  also  observed, 
as  they  are  not  only  becoming,  but  useful  qualifications  in  all 
servants.  If  your  mistress  should  be  angry  with  you  (even 
without  a cause)  never  pretend  to  argue  the  case  with  her; 
but  give  her  a ‘soft  answer,’  for  that,  as  Solomon  says,  ‘puts 
away  wrath.’  If  she  is  a discreet  woman -she  will  reflect,  after 
her  passion  is  over,  and  use  you  the  more  kindly ; whereas  if 
you  endeavour  to  defend  yourself  by  sharp  and  pert  i-eplies,  it 
22  4 g 
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will  give  her  a real  occasion  of  offence,  justify  her  ill  humour, 
and  make  her  more  severely  resent  the  like  in  future. 

Above  all  things,  preserve  a strict  attention  to  honesty. 
Let  no  temptation  whatever  prevail  on  you  to  part  with  this 
inestimable  jewel.  To  cheat  or  defraud  any  one  is  base  and 
wicked ; but,  where  breach  of  trust  is  added,  the  crime  is 
infinitely  increased.  Tt  has  been  a maxim  with  many,  to 
suppose  themselves  entitled  to  what  is  generally  called  the 
market  penny ; but  this  is  an  ill-judged  and  dishonest  notion. 
To  purloin  or  secret  any  part  of  what  is  put  into  your  hands, 
in  order  to  be  lain  out  to  the  best  advantage,  is  as  evident  a 
theft  as  if  you  took  the  money  out  of  the  pockets  of  those  who 
intrust  you ; and  in  doing  this  you  are  guilty  of  a double 
wrong,  first,  to  your  master  or  mistress  who  sends  you  to 
market,  by  making  them  pay  more  than  they  ought;  and  to 
the  tradesman  from  whom  you  buy,  by  making  him  appear 
as  guilty  of  imposition  in  exacting  a greater  price  than  the 
commodity  is  worth.  Imagine  not,  that,  by  taking  pains  to 
find  out  where  you  can  buy  cheapest,  you  are  entitled  to  the 
overplus  you  must  have  given  in  another  place  ; for  this  is  no 
more  than  your  duty,  and  the  time  it  takes  to  search  out  the 
best  bargains  is  the  property  of  those  in  whose  service  you  are 
engaged.  To  obtain  the  character  of  a good  market-woman 
is  certainly  a valuable  acquisition,  and  far  superior  to  those 
pitiful  advantages,  which  cannot  be  continued  long  without  a 
disgraceful  discovery.  You  can  live  with  very  few  who  will 
not  examine  into  the  market  prices ; they  will  inquire  of  those 
who  buy  for  themselves  ; and  as  some  people  have  a foolish 
way  of  boasting  of  the  bargains  they  make,  those  who  pretend 
to  buy  the  cheapest  will  be  the  most  readily  believed ; so  that, 
do  the  best  you  can,  you  will  be  able  to  give  but  very  indiffer- 
ent satisfaction.  Buy,  therefore,  for  your  master  or  mistress 
as  you  would  for  1'yourself;  and  whatever  money  remains, 
immediately  on  your  return  deliver  it  to  the  owner. 

Be  not  generous  at  the  expence  of  your  master  and  mistress’s 
property,  and  your  own  honesty.  Give  not  any  thing  away 
without  their  consent.  When  you  find  there  is  any  thing  to 
spare,  and  that  it  is  in  danger  of  being  spoiled  if  kept  longer, 
it  is  commendable  in  you  to  ask  leave  to  dispose  of  it  while  fit 
for  use.  If  such  permission  is  refused,  you  have  nothing  to 
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answer  for  on  that  account ; but  you  must  not  give  away  the 
least  morsel  without  the  approbation  of  those  to  whom  it 
belongs.  Be  careful  also  not  to  make  any  waste,  for  that  is  a 
crime  of  a much  deeper  die  than  is  imagined  by  those  who  are 
guilty  of  it ; and  seldom  goes  without  its  punishment,  by  the 
severe  want  of  that  which  they  have  so  lavishly  destroyed. 

Never  speak  in  a disrespectful  manner  of  your  master  or 
mistress,  nor  listen  to  any  idle  stories  related  by  others  to  their 
prejudice.  Always  vindicate  their  reputations  from  any  open 
aspersions  or  malicious  insinuations.  Mention  not  their  names 
in  a familiar  manner  yourself,  nor  suffer  others  to  speak  of 
them  with  contempt.  As  far  as  you  can,  magnify  their  virtues ; 
and  what  failings  they  may  have,  shadow  them  over  as  much 
as  possible.  When  this  is  known,  it  will  not  only  endear  you 
to  them,  but  also  gain  the  esteem  of  those  who  hear  you 
talk  ; for  though  many  people  have  the  ill  nature  to  be  pleased 
with  picking  out  what  they  can  to  the  prejudice  of  their  neigh- 
bours, yet  none  in  their  hearts  approve  of  the  person  who 
makes  the  report.  It  is  natural,  at  the  same  time  we  love  the 
treason,  to  hate  the  traitor. 

Avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  entering  into  any  dispute  or 
quarrels  with  your  fellow-servants.  Let  not  every  trifle  ruffle 
you,  or  occasion  you  to  treat  them  with  grating  reflections, 
even  though  they  should  be  the  first  aggressors.  It  is  better 
to  put  up  with  a small  affront,  than  by  returning  it,  provoke 
yet  more,  and  raise  a disturbance  in  the  family.  When 
quarrels  in  the  kitchen  are  loud  enough  to  be  heard  in  the 
parlour,  both  parties  are  blamed,  and  it  is  not  always  that  the 
innocent  person  finds  the  most  protection. 

If  you  live  in  a considerable  family,  where  there  are  many 
men-servants,  you  must  be  very  circumspect  in  your  behaviour 
to  them.  As  they  have  in  general  little  to  do,  they  are  for  the 
most  part  saucy  and  pert  where  they  dare,  and  are  apt  to  take 
liberties  on  the  least  encouragement.  You  must  therefore 
carry  yourself  at  a distance  towards  them,  though  not  with 
a proud  or  prudish  air.  You  must  neither  look  as  if  you 
thought  yourself  above  them,  nor  seem  as  if  you  imagined 
every  word  they  spoke  intended  as  a design  upon  you.  No  : 
the  one  would  make  them  hate  and  affront  you  ; and  the  other 
would  be  turned  into  ridicule.  On  the  contrary,  you  must 
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behave  with  a civility  mixed  with  seriousness;  but  on  no 
account  whatever  suffer  your  civility  to  admit  of  too  great 
familiarities. 

If  you  live  in  a tradesman’s  family,  where  there  are  appren- 
tices, your  conduct  to  them  must  be  of  a different  nature. 
If  there  be  more  than  one,  the  oldest  must  be  treated  with 
the  most  respect ; but  at  the  same  time  you  must  not  behave 
to  the  others  in  a haughty  or  imperious  manner.  You  must 
remember  that  they  are  servants  only  to  become  masters, 
and  should  therefore  be  treated  not  only  with  civility  but 
kindness.  It  may  in  time  be  in  their  power  to  recompence 
any  little  favour  you  do  them,  such  as  mending  their  linen, 
or  other  offices  of  that  kind,  when  you  have  a leisure  hour  ; 
but  this  good-nature  must  not  proceed  too  far  as  they  advance 
in  years,  lest  the  vanity  of  youth  should  make  them  imagine 
you  have  other  motives  for  it,  to  prevent  which,  you  must 
behave  with  an  open  civility  intermixed  with  a modest  and 
serious  reserve. 

Whenever  you  have  an  opportunity  attend  public  worship, 
and  spend  not  the  sabbath-day  in  mere  idle  gossiping  and 
wandering  about ; or  in  loose  talk  and  behaviour.  Yet  you 
must  not,  under  pretence  of  keeping  this  day  holy,  refuse  to 
do  any  necessai'y  work  ; such  as  making  fires  and  beds,  dress- 
ing victuals  for  the  family ; milking  cows;  feeding  cattle,  or 
any  work  of  necessity  or  mercy.  ‘ The  sabbath  was  made  for 
man,'  says  our  Saviour,  ‘not  man  for  the  sabbath/  It  was 
made  to  do  good  to  men  ; not  to  afflict  or  punish  them,  nor 
deprive  them  of  any  real  comfort.  But  above  all  neglect  not 
private  prayer,  and  read  the  Bible  diligently. 
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INSTRUCTIONS  TO  HOUSEKEEPERS. 

The  business  of  the  housekeeper  is  of  great  importance,  as 
she  has,  in  a manner,  all  the  household  affairs  to  superintend,  the 
maid-servants  to  look  after,  and  to  direct  in  their  proper  busi- 
ness. However  virtuous  some  young  people  may  seem  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duty,  yet  certainly  it  is  most  prudent  to 
commit  the  care  of  a house  to  a woman  of  age  and  experience, 
well  acquainted  with  the  world,  and  who  has  either  kept  house 
herself,  or  been  long  in  the  service  of  others.  If  such  a one 
be  a grave,  sober,  virtuous  person,  she  is  the  most  fit  to  be 
made  choice  of ; and  whatever  be  the  character  of  her  mistress, 
she  will  gain  her  approbation  at  the  last.  The  servants  will 
treat  her  with  more  respect  than  they  would  a giddy,  thought- 
less person  ; and  the  more  assiduous  she  is,  and  faithful  in  the 
trust  committed  to  her,  the  more  sure  she  will  be  of  a place  on 
any  future  occasion. 

In  our  observations  on  domestic  management  we  have  treat- 
ed copiously  on  the  different  duties  of  housekeepers.  Any 
thing  further  on  this  subject  is  therefore  rendered  unnecessary. 


INSTRUCTIONS  TO  THE  LADY’S  MAID. 

Mo  one  ought  to  pretend  to  be  properly  qualified  to  fill  the 
office  of  lady’s  woman,  unless  her  education  has  been  tolerably 
good  ; for  being  obliged  to  be  near  her  lady,  she  is  often  re- 
quired to  read,  and  to  do  some  fine  pieces  of  needle-work. 
It  is  her  duty  to  study  her  lady’s  temper,  to  ansAver  civilly, 
and  always  to  evince  the  most  ready  compliance  with  the  orders 
she  receives ; she  ought  also  on  all  occasions  to  defend  her 
lady’s  character,  to  avoid  repeating  what  may  have  been  com- 
municated in  a moment  of  frankness,  and  not  to  do  any  thing 
that  has  the  least  appearance  of  countenancing  an  intrigue. 

The  proper  method  of  performing  the  general  business  of 
her  station,  may  be  acquired  by  attending  to  the  following 
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approved  methods  of  washing  laces,  muslins,  gauzes,  cam- 
brics, also  of  cleaning  gold  and  silver  laces,  stuffs,  &c.  which 
articles  are  usually  under  the  lady-maid’s  care. 

It  is  often  necessary  that  a lady’s  maid  should  possess  some 
knowledge  of  hair  dressing,  which  may  be  easily  acquired  by 
a little  experience,  taste,  and  observation.  But  in  all  cases  an 
acquaintance  with  the  art  of  perfumery  is  desirable  ; we  have 
therefore  annexed  some  approved  receipts,  which  will  be  found 
to  contain  almost  every  thing  of  value  on  this  subject. 

To  wash  Lace. 

Take  your  lace  and  soap  it  well  with  soft  soap,  after  which 
take  a piece  of  plain  deal  board,  sew  a piece  of  cloth  on  it  very 
tight,  and  roll  your  lace  very  smooth  round  it.  After  this  sew 
another  piece  of  cloth  over  it,  and  put  it  into  a clean  boiler  of 
water,  and  set  it  on  the  fire  till  the  water  is  scalding  hot ; then 
shake  out  the  lace,  put  it  into  a pan,  and  pour  the  water  on 
it.  When  you  have  done  this,  rest  one  end  of  the  board  on 
the  dresser  or  table,  and  with  the  other  rub  it  well  with  a hard 
brush,  dipping  it  at  the  same  time  into  water,  and  pressing 
your  hand  downwards  with  the  brush  to  squeeze  out  the  soap 
and  dirt.  You  must  repeat  this  in  a second  kettle  of  water, 
pressing  it  with  the  brush  as  before ; and  when  you  have  got 
the  dirt  all  out,  take  some  clean  water,  put  some  blue  into  it, 
and  let  it  boil  well : after  which  make  some  good  starch,  give 
the  lace  a gentle  boil  in  it,  and  then  squeeze  it  well  out. 
When  you  have  done  this,  hang  the  board  up  till  the  lace  be 
thoroughly  dry,  and  then  take  off  the  cloth.  Then  put  the 
lace  between  some  clean  sheets  of  paper,  and  lay  a heavy 
weight  on  it  all  night.  Take  off  the  weight  in  the  morning, 
and  your  lace  will  look  as  well  as  when  it  was  new. 

To  wash  Blond  Lace,  Muslin,  or  Gauze. 

The  same  method  for  one  of  these  will  do  for  the  whole. 
They  must  be  washed  in  three  different  waters,  each  of  which 
must  be  tolerably  warm  and  well  lathered.  When  you  have 
done  this,  rinse  them  well  in  good  blue  water,  then  hang  them 
up,  and  when  they  are  dry  let  them  be  well  starched  and  hung 
up  again.  After  this  is  done,  put  half  an  ounce  of  isinglass 
into  three  pints  of  water,  and  let  it  boil  till  it  be  reduced  to 
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one ; then  dip  the  lace  or  gauze  into  it,  squeeze  it  out  well, 
and  then  iron  it.  Remember  that  the  starch  you  use  be  made 
thoroughly  stiff,  and  let  it  be  well  blued.  The  sooner  you 
iron  them  after  washing  the  better,  more  especially  the  gauzes. 
You  must  also  observe,  that  after  your  muslins  have  been 
boiled  in  two  lathers,  you  must  then  beat  up  a third  very 
strong  and  well  blued ; then  wash  them  out,  rinse  and  starch 
as  above,  hang  them  up  to  dry,  and  then  iron  them.  They 
must  not  be  squeezed,  but  patted  between  the  hands  : lace 
will  always  look  best  by'being  ironed  on  the  wrong  side.  It 
will  not  be  amiss  if,  after  you  have  starched  your  muslins  and 
lace  very  stiff,  and  they  are  quite  dry,  you  throw'  them  into  a 
little  cold  pump  water,  then  squeeze  them  well  out,  clap  them, 
wring  them  well,  and  iron  them.  This  will  help  to  make  them 
look  much  clearer,  and  little  inferior  to  new. 

To  wash  Cambrics. 

Let  them  be  well  soaped,  and  then  washed  in  water  pretty 
warm ; then  repeat  the  soaping,  and  wash  them  with  the  water 
quite  hot.  When  you  have  done  this,  mix  some  soap  and 
blue  together,  rub  it  on  the  clothes,  lay  them  in  a tub  or 
triller,  and  pour  some  boiling  hot  water  on  them.  Let  them 
lay  in  this  situation  for  about  two  hours,  then  wash  them  well 
out,  and  rinse  them  in  pump  water  well  blued.  When  you 
iron  them  be  careful  to  do  it  the  right  way,  as  you  will  other- 
wise be  subject  either  to  singe  or  fray  them.— It  is  necessary 
to  observe,  that  whenever  you  boil  any  small  things,  you  first 
mix  your  soap  and  blue  well  together,  and  then  pour  it  into 
the  water  to  boil  the  clothes.  This  will  keep  the  blue  from 
settling,  and  makes  the  clothes  perfectly  clean  and  white. 

To  clean  Gold  or  Silver  Lace,  Stuffs,  fyc. 

Take  a three-penny  stale  loaf,  rub  the  crumb  of  it  well  be- 
tween your  hands  till  it  is  quite  fine,  then  put  about  a quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  powder  blue  to  it,  and  mix  the  whole  well 
together ; lay  it  plentifully  on  the  gold  and  silver,  and  rub  it 
well  with  your  hands,  and  it  will  soon  become  bright.  When 
this  is  done,  take  a piece  of  clean  flannel  and  dust  the  crumbs 
well  off ; then  take  a piece  of  crimson  velvet,  rub  it  gently, 
and  it  will  look  as  well  as  when  new. 
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To  preserve  Silver  and  Gold  from  Tarnishing. 

First  of  all  observe  never  to  put  gold  or  silver  into  a box 
that  is  made  ot  deal,  as  that  wood  is  very  prejudicial  to  it. 
After  it  is  used  fold  it  up  in  fine  India  paper,  over  which 
wrap  some  fine  whited  brown  paper  thoroughly  dry;  then  fold 
the  whole  in  a piece  of  green  baize  well  aired,  and  put  them  in 
your  trunk,  in  which  you  should  always  keep  some  paper  well 
stained  with  saffron. 

4 

RECEIPTS  IN  PERFUMERY. 

Pomade  divine. 

Clear  a pound  and  a half  of  beef  marrow  from  the  strings 
and  bone,  put  it  into  an  earthen  pan,  or  vessel  of  fresh  water 
from  the  spring,  and  change  the  water  night  and  morning  for 
ten  days ; then  steep  it  in  rose  water  twenty-four  hours ; and 
drain  it  in  a cloth  till  quite  dry.  Take  an  ounce  of  each  of  the 
following  articles,  namely,  storax,  gum-benjamin,  odoriferous 
cypress-powder,  or  of  Florence  ; half  an  ounce  of  cinnamon, 
two  drachms  of  cloves,  and  two  drachms  of  nutmeg,  all  finely 
powdered ; mix  them  with  the  marrow  above  prepared ; then 
put  all  the  ingredients  into  a pewter  pot,  that  holds  three  pints; 
make  a paste  of  white  of  egg  and  flour,  and  lay  it  upon  a piece 
of  rag.  Over  that  must  be  another  piece  of  linen  to  cover  the 
top  of  the  pot  very  closely,  that  none  of  the  steam  may  evapo- 
rate. Put  the  pot  into  a large  copper  pot,  with  water,  observ- 
ing to  keep  it  steady,  that  it  may  not  reach  to  the  covering  of 
the  pot  that  holds  the  marrow.  As  the  water  shrinks,  add 
more,  boiling  hot ; for  it  must  boil  four  hours  without  ceasing 
a moment.  Strain  the  ointment  through  a linen  cloth  into 
small  pots,  and  when  cold  cover  them.  Don’t  touch  it  with 
any  thing  but  silver.  It  will  keep  many  years. 

A fine  pomatum  may  be  made  by  putting  half  a pound  of 
fresh  marrow,  prepared  as  above,  and  two  ounces  ot  hog’s  lard, 
on  the  ingredients ; and  then  observing  the  same  process  as 
above. 

* ' * • . ' • ‘ '*r 

t A ' ' 1 * * 

To  make  soft  Pomatum. 

' Beat  half  a pound  of  unsalted  fresh  lard  in  common  Water  ; 
then  soak  and  beat  it  in  two  rose  waters,  drain  it,  and  beat  it 
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with  two  spoonfuls  of  brandy  ; let  it  drain  from  this  ; add  to 
it  some  essence  of  lemon,  and  keep  it  in  small  pots. 

t 

Hard  Pomatum. 

Prepare  -equal  quantities  of  beef  marrow  and  mutton  suet  as 
before,  using  the  brandy  to  preserve  it,  and  adding  the  scent ; 
then  pour  it  into  moulds,  or  if  you  have  none,  into  phials  of 
the  size  vou  choose  the  rolls  to  be  of.  When  cold,  break  the 
bottles,  clear  away  the  glass  carefully,  and  put  paper  round  the 
rolls. 


Pot  Pourri. 

Put  into  a large  China  jar  the  following  ingredients  in  layers, 
with  bay-salt  strewed  between  the  layers;  two  pecks  of  damask 
roses,  part  in  buds  and  part  blown ; violets,  orange  flowers, 
and  jasmine,  a handful  of  each  ; orris-root  sliced,  benjamin  and 
storax  two  ounces  of  each ; a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  musk ; 
a quarter  of  a pound  of  angelica-root  sliced ; a quart  of  the  red 
parts  of  clove-gilliflowers  ; two  handfuls  of  lavender  flowrers ; 
half  a handful  of  rosemary  flowers  ; bay  and  laurel  leaves,  half 
a handful  of  each  ; three  Seville  oranges,  stuck  as  full  of  cloves 
as  possible,  dried  in  a cool  oven,  and  pounded  ; half  a hand- 
ful of  knotted  marjoram;  and  tivo  handfuls  of  balm  of  Gilead 
dried.  Cover  all  quite  close.  When  the  pot  is  uncovered,  the 
perfume  is  very  fine. 

Paste  for  chopped  Hands,  and  ichich  will  preserve  them  smooth 

by  constant  Use. 

Mix  a quarter  of  a pound  of  unsalted  hog's  lard,  which  has 
been  washed  in  common  and  then  rose  water,  with  the  yolks 
of  two  new-laid  eggs,  and  a large  spoonful  of  honey.  Add  as 
much  fine  oatmeal,  or  almond  paste,  as  will  work  into  a paste. 

For  chopped  Lips. 

Put  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  gum-benjamin,  storax,  and 
spermaceti,  two-pennyworth  of  alkanet  root,  a large  juiey 
apple  chopped,  a bunch  of  black  grapes  bruised,  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  unsalted  butter,  and  two  ounces  of  bees’  wax,  into 
anew  tin  saucepan.  Simmer  gently  till  the  wax,  &c.  are 
22  4 h 
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dissolved,  and  then  strain  it  through  a linen.  When  cold 
melt  it  again,  and  pour  it  into  small  pots  or  boxes;  or,  if  to 
make  cakes,  use  the  bottom  of  tea-cups. 

Hungary  Water. 

lo  one  pint  of  highly  rectified  spirits  of  wine,  put  an  ounce 
of  oil  of  rosemary,  and  two  drachms  of  essence  of  ambergrease ; 
shake  the  bottle  well  several  times,  then  let  the  cork  remain 
out  twenty-four  hour's.  After  a month,  during  which  time 
shake  it  daily,  put  the  water  into  small  bottles. 

Honey  Water. 

Take  a pint  of  spirit  as  above,  and  three  drachms  of  essence 
of  ambergrease ; shake  them  well  daily. 

Lavender  Water. 

Take  a pint  of  spirit  as  above,  essential  oil  of  lavender  one 
ounce,  essence  of  ambergrease  two  drachms ; put  all  into  a quart 
bottle,  and  shake  it  extremely  well. 

Essence  of  Flowers. 

Select  a quantity  of  the  petals  of  any  flowers  which  have  an 
agreeable  fragrance,  lay  them  in  an  earthen  vessel,  and  sprinkle 
a little  fine  salt  upon  them : then  dip  some  cotton  into  the  best 
Florence  oil,  and  lay  it  thin  upon  the  flowers,  continuing  a 
layer  of  flowers  and  a layer  of  cotton  till  the  vessel  is  full.  It 
is  then  to  be  cleansed  down  with  a bladder,  and  exposed  to  the 
heat  of  the  sun ; in  about  a fortnight  a fragrant  oil  may  be 
squeezed  away  from  the  whole  mass,  which  will  yield  a rich 
perfume. 

Essence  of  Lavender. 

Take  the  blossoms  from  the  stalks  in  warm  weather,  and 
spread  them  in  the  shade  for  twenty-four  hours  on  a linen 
cloth,  then  bruise  and  put  them  into  warm  ■water,  and  leave 
them  closely  covered  in  a still  four  or  five  hours  near  the 
fire.  After  this,  the  blossoms  may  be  distilled  in  the  usual 
way. 
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Milk  of  Roses. 

Mix  an  ounce  of  oil  of  almonds  with  a pint  of  rose  water, 
and  then  add  ten  drops  of  the  oil  of  tartar. 

Rose  Water. 

When  the  roses  are  full  blown,  pick  off  the  leaves  carefully, 
and  allow  a peck  of  them  to  a quart  of  water.  Put  them  into 
a cold  still  over  a slow  fire,  and  distil  it  very  gradually : bottle 
the  water,  and  cork  it  up  in  two  or  three  days. 

% - ji 

. * , t * 

Wash. 

An  infusion  of.  horse-radish  in  milk  makes  one  of  the  safest 
and  best  washes  for  the  skin  ; or  the  fresh  juice  of  house-leek, 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  new  milk  or  cream.  Honey 
water  made  rather  thick,  so  as  to  form  a kind  of  varnish  on 
the  skin,  is  a useful  application  in  frosty  weather,  when  the 
skin  is  liable  to  be  chipped ; and  if  it  occasions  any  irritation 
or  uneasiness,  a little  fine  flour  or  pure  hair  powder  should  be 
dusted  on  the  hands  or  face.  A more  elegant  wash  may  be 
made  of  four  ounces  of  potash,  four  of  rose  water,  two  ounces 
of  brandy,  and  two  of  lemon-juice,  mixed  in  two  quarts  of 
water.  A spoonful  or  two  of  this  mixture  put  into  the  basin, 
will  scent  and  soften  the  waters  intended  to  be  used. 

An  excellent  Water  to  prevent  Hair  from  falling  off,  and  to 

thicken  it. 

Put  four  pounds  of  unadulterated  honey  into  a still,  with 
twelve  handfuls  of  the  tendrils  of  vines,  and  the  same  quantity 
of  rosemary-tops.  Distil  as  cool  and  slowly  as  possible.  The 
liquor  may  be  allowed  to  drop  till  it  begins  to  taste  sour. 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  CHAMBERMAIDS. 

% “ , ' r f > * .* 

The  chambermaid’s  first  consideration  must  be  to  attend 
properly  to  the  oare  and  management  of  her  mistresses  clothes ; 
for  as  it  is  always  uncertain  at  what  time  she  may  want  them, 
so  it  is  essentially  necessary  they  should  be  ever  in  readiness. 
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Let  her  clothes,  either  for  dress  or  undress,  be  deposited  in 
their  proper  places ; so  that,  if  you  should  be  hastily  called 
upon  for  either,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  you,  and  more 
pleasing  to  your  mistress.  Be  particularly  careful  to  preserve 
the  linen  clean  and  nice,  and  be  sure  always  to  let  it  be  well 
aired. 

When  your  mistress  has  undressed,  examine  all  her  clothes 
with  great  niceness,  and  if  you  discover  any  spots  on  them,  let 
them  be  immediately  taken  out;  after  which  fold  them  up 
carefully,  and  put  them  in  their  proper  places. 

In  order  to  make  the  chambermaid  complete  mistress  of  the 
character  she  assumes,  we  shall  here  add  a number  of  useful 
receipts,  which,  if  properly  attended  to,  will  enable  her  to 
discharge  her  office  with  satisfaction  to  her  mistress,  and 
reputation  to  herself. 

To  take  Spots  out  of  Silk. 

Scrape  a piece  of  chalk  very  fine,  lay  some  of  it  on  the  spot, 
and  rub  it  gently,  and  you  will  soon  find  it  disappear.  But 
the  most  effectual  application  is  spirits  of  turpentine  ; for  this, 
be  the  spots  ever  so  numerous,  will  infallibly  take  them  out. 
If  the  first  application  should  not  entirely  effect  it,  the  second, 
will. 

To  clean  Silks  of  all  Sorts. 

After  you  have  thoroughly  taken  out  the  spots,  take  about 
a peck  of  bran,  dry  it  well  by  the  fire,  then  spread  your  silks 
on  a convenient  place,  and  rub  them  well  with  the  bran  while 
it  is  warm  ; after  which  shake  it  well  off,  and  rub  them  with  a 
piece  of  clean,  soft,  dry  cloth. 

If  the  silks  be  flowered,  take  the  crumb  of  a stale  three- 
penny loaf,  mix  it  with  about  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  powder 
blue,  crumble  them  well  together,  rub  it  gently  over  the  silk 
with  your  hands,  and  then  with  a piece  of  clean  cloth,  as  for 
plain  silks. 

To  keep  Silks  from  Staining  in  Washing. 

Warm  some  rain  water  in  a sauce-pan  till  it  be  pretty  hot, 
then  put  into  it  some  Castile  soap,  and  dissolve  it  well.  Take 
it  off  the  fire,  and  when  it  is  almost  cold  sprinkle  into  it  a small 
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quantity  of  fuller’s  earth,  and  then  scour  your  silks  with  it 
Don’t  let  them  be  on  heaps,  but  spread  them,  and  clap  them 
between  dry  cloths,  and  they  will  be  as  fresh  as  when  new. 

To  take  Spots  out  of  Linen. 

There  are  several  methods  of  taking  spots  out  of  linen ; but 
the  most  effectual  are  the  following.  Take  some  juice  of  sorrel, 
heat  it  well  over  the  fire,  and  dip  the  parts  affected  into  it; 
then  rub  it  gently,  and  the  spots  will  vanish.  If  it  be  sum- 
mer time,  and  the  sun  very  powerful,  soap  the  places  where 
the  spots  are,  and  hang  it  in  the  sun,  and  when  it  is  dry  the 
spots  will  be  gone.  Or,  rub  some  salt  and  vinegar  well  on 
them,  after  which  squeeze  it  well  out,  and  then  let  it  dry 
gently  by  the  fire.  If  the  linen  be  stained  with  paint,  rub 
some  butter  over  the  spot,  hang  it  in  the  sun  to  dry,  then  wash 
it  well,  and  it  will  all  come  out. 

To  take  Spots  out  of  Crimson  Velvet . 

Take  some  very  strong  aqua  vitae,  and  rub  it  well  on  the 
parts  where  the  spots  are,  and  then  take  the  white  of  a new 
laid  egg,  spread  it  over  the  aqua  vitae,  and  put  it  in  the  sun  to 
dry.  When  this  is  done,  wash  it  in  clean  water,  and  wring  it 
thoroughly  dry.  You  need  not  be  afraid,  as  it  will  not  do  the 
least  injury  to  the  colour. 

To  take  Spots  out  of  Stuffs,  or  Cloth. 

Take  some  of  the  clearest  and  whitest  fuller’s  earth  you  can 
meet  with,  let  it  be  well  dried  by  the  fire,  after  which  pound 
it  in  a mortar  till  it  be  very  fine ; then  mix  some  spirits  of 
turpentine  with  it,  and  form  it  into  round  balls,  which  you 
may  keep  by  you  to  use  as  occasion  shall  require.  Take  a 
piece  of  one  of  these  balls,  put  it  into  a cup  or  pan,  mix  a little 
boiling  water  with  it,  and  lay  it  on  the  parts  that  are  spotted. 
When  it  is  dry,  rub  it  with  a little  hard  brush,  and  when  the 
spots  are  out,  take  a clean  bit  of  cloth,  and  rub  it  gently  till 
y ou  have  taken  the  fuller’s  earth  out  also. 

To  take  Spots  out  of  Scarlet. 

Take  the  juice  of  the  herb  called  laneria  (which  may  be 
had  at  any  apothecary’s)  and  lay  it  on  the  spotted  part : let  it 
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continue  there  about  three  hours,  and  then  wash  it  in  warm 
water.  If  it  should  not  answer  you*  expectations  the  first  time, 
repeat  it,  adding  a little  soap  to  the  juice,  and  it  will  effectually 
take  it  oilt. 

To  take  Spots  out  of  Cloth  in  Grain. 

Take  of  roche-alum  water,  tartar  of  tonnes,  and  white  soap, 
about  three  ounces  each,  and  make  them  into  a fine  powder. 
Put  the  alum  water  into  an  earthen  pipkin  on  the  fire,  and 
when  it  begins  to  simmer,  take  two  ox-galls,  and  stir  them  in 
with  a stick,  and  by  degrees  the  powders.  Let  it  boil  till  it  be 
reduced  to  about  one-third,  and  then  wash  the  spots  with  it 
three  or  four  times,  drying  it  between  each  ; after  which  wash 
it  in  clean  water,  and  the  spots  will  be  entirely  -eradicated. 

To  take  out  Grease,  or  Oily  Spots. 

Take  a quart  of  clear  soft  water,  about  four  ounces  of 
alumen  fecis  burnt,  two  scruples  of  camphor  and  the  gall  of 
an  ox ; mix  all  together,  put  it  into  a pan  or  pipkin  over  a 
slow  fire,  and  let  it  simmer  till  it  bex-educed  to  about  half  the 
quantity : then  strain  it,  and  use  it  when  it  is  about  lukewarm. 
Wet  the  cloth  on  both  sides  where  the  spots  are,  then  wash 
them  with  cold  watex-,  and  the  spots  will  disappear. 

To  take  Spots  of  Ink  or  Wine  out  of  Cloth,  or  Linen. 

Take  the  juice  of  lemons,  and  rub  it  well  on  the  spots,  and 
when  it  is  dry,  wash  it  in  Warm  water.  Repeat  this  a second 
time,  and  the  spots  will  disappear.  If  it  be  linen,  put  some 
boiling  water  into  a pewter  pot,  take  that  part  that  has  the 
spot,  and  hold  it  tight  round  the  pot,  then  rub  it  hard  with 
lemon  juice,  and  it  will  take  the  spot  quite  out.  Or  if  you 
take  a little  essential  salt  of  lemons,  and  put  a little  over  the 
part  stained,  with  a tea-spoon,  while  over  the  boiling  water, 
it  will  effectually  take  out  spots  of  ink,  iron-moulds,  & c.  Be 
careful  not  to  let  this  touch  any  thing  coloured,  as  it  will 
destroy  the  colour. 

To  take  out  all  Sorts  of  Spots  or  Stains  from  the  Hands,  $c. 

Take  a small  quantity  of  bay-salt,  mix  it  with  some  lemon 
juice,  wash  the  parts  that  are  stained,  and  let  them  dry  gradu- 
ally. Repeat  it  some  time  after,  and  the  stains  will  be  quite 
gone. 
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To  take  Iron  Moulds  out  of  Linen. 

Take  some  Sorrel,  bruise  it  well  in  a mortar,  squeeze  it 
i through  a cloth,  bottle  it,  anti  keep  it  for  use.  Take  a little 
of  the  above  juice  in  a tin  sauce-pan,  and  boil  it  over  a lamp ; 
as  it  boils  dip  the  iron-mould  into  it ; do  not  rub,  but  only 
! squeeze  it.  When  you  find  the  iron  mould  is  out,  throw  it 
into  cold  water. 

To  make  Linen  White  that  is  turned  Yellow. 

Take  two  quarts  of  milk,  heat  it  over  the  fire,  and  scrape 
I into  it  half  a pound  of  cake  soap.  When  the  soap  is  thoroughly 
dissolved,  put  the  linen  in,  and  when  they  have  boiled  for 
I some  time,  take  them  out,  put  them  into  a lather  of  hot  water, 
and  wash  them  out. 

To  keep  Linen  not  used  from  receiving  any  Damage. 

When  you  have  washed  and  well  dried  it,  fold  it  up,  and 
I scatter  in  the  folding  the  powder  of  cedar- wood,  or  cedar 
j ground  small,  having  first  perfumed  your  chest  with  storax ; 
by  which  means  not  only  tfampness  is  prevented,  but  worms, 
moths,  &c. 

The  best  Method  of  Whitening  any  Sort  of  Cloth. 

First,  let  your  cloth  be  well  bucked,  then  spread  it  on  the 
grass,  and  sprinkle  it  with  alum  water.  Let  it  continue  in  this 
situation  for  three  or  four  days ; then  buck  it  again  with  soap 
and  fuller’s  earth,  and  use  it  as  before ; by  which  means  it  will 
not  only  grow  white,  but  swell  in  its  substance. 

To  clean  Hangings  and  Tapestry  that  have  faded. 

First,  beat  the  dust  out  of  them  as  clean  as  possible,  then 
rub  them  well  over  with  a dry  brush,  and  make  a good  lather 
of  Castile  or  cake  soap,  and  rub  them  well  over  with  a hard 
brush ; then  take  some  fair  water,  and  with  it  wash  off  the 
froth,  and  make  a water  with  alum,  and  wash  them  over  with 
it,  and  you  will  find,  when  dry,  most  of  the  colours  restored  in 
a short  time  ; and  those  that  are  yet  too  faint,  you  must  assist 
by  a pencil  dipped  in  proper  colour.  It  will  not  be  amiss  if 
you  rub  over  the  whole  piece,  in  the  same  manner,  with  water 
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colours  mixed  with  weak  gum  water,  and  it  will  cause  it,  if  well 
done,  to  look  at  a distance  like  new. 

To  clean  Ribbons. 

First,  sprinkle  them  moderately  with  a little  clean  water, 
and  then  lay  them  on  a carpet  or  clean  cloth  at  full  breadth, 
and  having  made  a thin  lather  of  Castile  soap,  rub  them  gently 
■with  a brush,  or  fine  woollen  cloth.  Then  take  some  water, 
mix  with  it  a little  alum  and  white  tartar,  and  rub  them  well 
with  it.  This  will  make  them  not  only  clean,  but  the  colour 
will  be  fixed  from  further  fading.  You  must  dry  them  in  the 
shade,  and  smooth  them  with  a glass  slick-stone. 

To  wash  Silk  Stockings. 

These  must  not  be  laid  in  soak  before  washing,  as  it  will 
entirely  destroy  their  colour.  They  must  be  washed  in  cold 
water  with  two  lathers,  the  latter  of  which  must  be  well  blued. 
They  must  not  be  rinsed,  but  turn  them  often,  then  press 
them,  and  when  they  are  thoroughly  dry,  put  them  up  for  use. 

To  wash  Silk  Handkerchiefs. 

These  must  also  be  first  washed  in  cold  water ; and  the 
second  lather  must  be  only  lukewarm.  After  the  second 
washing,  rinse  them  in  cold  water,  dry  them  gently,  and  then 
fold  them  up. 

To  wash  black  and  white  Sarsenets. 

First,  lay  them  smooth  on  a board  or  carpet,  spreading  a 
little  soap  over  the  dirty  place ; then  make  a lather  with  Cas- 
tile soap,  and  having  an  indifferently  fine  brush,  dip  it  therein, 
and  rub  over  the  silks  the  right  way,  viz.  longways,  and 
repeat  this  till  you  find  that  side  is  sufficiently  scoured  ; then 
turn  the  other,  and  use  it  in  the  same  manner ; after  which 
put  it  into  clean  water  scalding  hot.  When  it  has  been  in  this 
some  time,  mix  a small  quantity  of  gum  arabic  in  some  cold 
water,  and  rinse  them  well ; then  take  them  out  and  fold  them, 
clapping  or  pressing  out  the  water  with  your  hands  on  a carpet 
that  is  dry ; when  you  find  the  water  pretty  well  out,  in  case  of 
the  white,  you  must  have  some  brimstone  ready  to  smoke,  or 
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Iry  it  over,  till  it  be  ready  for  smoothing,  which  must  be  done 
m the  right  side  with  an  iron  moderately  hot. 


The  best  Method  of  making  and  using  Starch. 

Take  such  a quantity  of  starch  as  you  think  proportionable, 
to  the  things  you  have  to  use  it  for,  just  moisten  it  with  a little 
water,  and  then  mix  a small  quantity  of  powder  blue  with  it,  - 
after  which  put  it  into  about  half  a pint  of  water,  and  stir  it 
well  together.  Have  about  a quart  of  water  boiling  on  the 
‘fire,  and  when  your  starch  and  blue  is  sufficiently  stirred  up, 

: put  it  into  the  water  as  it  boils.  Let  it  boil  for  about  a quarter 
cof  an  hour,  and  be  sure  to  keep  it  stirring  all  the  while.  The 
more  it  is  stirred  the  stiller  it  will  be,  and  your  linen  will  look 
the  better. 

Those  things  you  would  have  most  stiffened  must  be  dipped 
in  first;  you  must  not  rub  the  starch  too  strong,  you  may 
weaken  it  by  the  addition  of  a little  water;  and  before  you 
mse  it  be  sure  to  let  it  be  well  strained. 

You  should  always  boil  your  starch  in  a copper  vessel,  be- 
cause as  it  requires  a deal  of  boiling,  tin  is  very  apt  to  make  it 
burn  too. 

There  are  various  things  which  different  people  mix  with 
! their  starch,  such  as  alum,  gum  arabic,  and  tallow;  but  if  you 
do  put  any  thing  in,  let  it  be  a little  isinglass,  for  that  is  by  far 
; the  best.  About  an  ounce  to  a quarter  of  a pound  of  starch 
I will  be  sufficient. 


To  wash  Thread  and  Cotton  Stockings. 

Both  these  must  have  two  lathers  and  a boil,  and  the  water 
must  be  well  blued.  When  this  is  done,  wash  them  out  of  the 
boil,  after  which  fold  them  up  very  smooth  without  rinsing, 
and  press  them  under  a weight  for  about  half  an  hour : then 
hang  them  up,  and  when  they  are  thoroughly  dry,  roll  them 
up  without  ironing,  and  they  will  look  as  well  as  when  new. 

Worsted  stockings  must  be  washed  in  two  lathers  till  they 
are  quite  clean,  but  do  not  put  anyjsoap  on  them  : when  you 
have  done  this,  rinse  them  well,  hang  them  up,  and  as  soon  as 
they  are  dry,  fold  them  up  for  use. 

22  4 1 
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To  wash  black  Silks. 

Warm  a little  small  beer,  and  mix  it  with  ink,  then  wash 
the  silk  in  it,  and  it  will  have  a fine  black  colour. 

To  wash  scarlet  Cloaks. 

Take  a little  fuller’s  earth,  and  boil  it  in  water ; when  you 
take  it  off,  let  it  stand  till  it  is  only  lukewarm  ; then  wash  the 
cloaks  in  it,  and  when  they  are  clean,  rinse  them  in  cold  pump 
water. 

To  chan  Silk  Furniture. 

Brush  it  clean  until  all  the  spots  are  taken  out,  at  least  so 
many  as  will  come  out  by  the  brush  ; then  take  as  much  bran 
as  the  size  of  the  cloth  requires,  and  when  it  has  been  properly 
dried  before  the  fire,  ^ttt  to  it  an  ounce  of  powder  blue,  and 
lay  the  cloth  on  a proper  place ; rub  them  till  they  are  clean, 
and  then  hang  them  up  to  dry  ; when  properly  dried  let  them 
be  brushed  three  different  times,  and  they  will  look  as  well  as 
at  first. 

To  clean  Damask  Curtains,  and  other  Sorts  of  Worsted 

Furniture. 

T£ke  some  dry  fuller’s  earth  of  the  whitest  sort  you  can 
procure ; when  it  is  well  dried  before  the  fire,  pour  boiling 
water  upon  it,  until  it  is  quite  soft ; then  put  to  it  two  penny- 
worth of  the  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  when  they  are  all  pro- 
perly mixed,  lay  your  curtains  or  other  cloths  on  a large  square 
table,  and  rub  it  upon  them  as  hard  as  you  can,  remembering 
always  to  rub  them  first  on  the  inside,  and  then  on  the  out ; 
rub  every  place  over,  and  then  hang  them  up  on  a line,  either 
in  the  air  or  before  the  fire : when  they  are  quite  dry,  brush 
them  with  a hard  brush,  and  then  with  two  softer  ones,  and 
the  curtains  will  look  extremely  well. 

To  wash  fine  Muslins. 

Let  the  muslins  be  folded  into  four,  and  put  into  clean 
water,  not  very  hot,  otherwise  they  are  apt  to  be  yellow ; and 
when  you  have  strained  the  water  through  a fine  cloth,  take  a 
piece  of  the  finest  soap  and  beat  it  to  a lather  with  a stick 
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turned  very  smooth ; for  if  the  stick  is  of  soft  wood,  or  has  any 
flaws  about  it,  some  splinters  will  be  apt  to  remain  in  the  water. 
Then  put  in  the  muslins,  and  wash  them  one  by  one,  then  let 
them  lie  in  the  water  for  the  dirt  to  soak  out.  When  you 
take  them  out,  wash  them  in  milk-warm  water,  and  squeeze 
them  as  hard  as  possible,  lest  any  of  the  dirt  should  be  left  in  ; 
then  shake  them,  and  lay  them  into  an  earthen  dish.  Let  them 
lie  there  till  you  have  made  a second  lather  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  first,  only  that  the  water  must  be  more  hot  than  the 
first,  but  not  boiling,  otherwise  it  will  injure  them.  Put  a 
little  water  to  as  much  powder  blue  as  is  necessaiy,  and  then 
pour  it  into  scalding  water,  stirring  it  about  until  it  appear 
blue ; then  make  a lather  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  and 
when  you  have  put  in  your  muslins,  let  them  be  covered  over 
with  a tine  clean  cloth.  It  will  be  better  that  they  stand  all 
night  in  the  water,  and  in  the  morning*let  the  blue  be  washed 
clean  out ; then  lay  them  in  cold  pump  water  till  you  starch 
them. 

To  I'in&e  Muslins  before  you  starch  them. 

Take  a cup  of  powder  blue,  and  mix  it  with  some  pump 
water  in  a clean  pan  ; when  you  have  shaken  it  about  for  some 
time  till  it  be  properly  mixed,  then  put  to  it  a cup  more  of  cold 
pump  water,  and  squeeze  your  muslins  through  it  one  by  one, 
never  putting  more  than  one  in  at  a time,  otherwise  you  will 
be  apt  to  spoil  them  by  giving  them  a yellowish  colour.  If 
the  remains  of  the  blue  settle  upon  them,  rub  them  in  the  water 
with  your  hand  very  slightly  ; but  if  any  of  them  appear  yel- 
low, you  must  put  more  blue  to  the  water,  as  the  only  means 
of  making  them  change  their  colour.  When  you  have  rinsed 
them  clean  let  them  be  squeezed  as  hard  as  they  can  bear, 
without  hurting  them,  because  unless  the  water  is  quite  out, 
they  will  never  take  the  starch  so  well.  Let  your  hands  be 
very  dry  when  you  pull  them  out,  and  then  let  them  be  laid 
on  a fine  dry  cloth,  by  which  you  will  be  able  to  see  whether 
any  wet  is  left  in  them. 

To  starch  fine  Muslins. 

Take  a clean  skillet,  and  put  in  it  a pint  of  pump  water, 
mixed  with  a quarter  of  a pound  of  starch,  and  keep  it  over  a 
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slow  fire  till  it  be  lukewarm ; keep  stirring  till  it  boil,  then 
take  it  off,  and  when  it  has  stood  about  a minute,  let  it  be 
poured  into  a clean  earthen  dish,  and  covered  up  with  a delt 
plate  until  it  be  cold ; then  mix  a handful  of  it  with  half  as 
much  blue,  and  take  your  muslin,  spread  it  out  double,  so 
as  to  lay  the  starch  upon  it,  but  do  not  let  it  be  too  thick.  Lay 
it  first  over  the  one  side  and  then  the  other,  but  do  not  let  it 
be  opened  out,  because  it  will  soak  through  sufficiently  to  an- 
swer the  end.  Let  it  be  laid  on  the  finest  muslins  first,  and 
afterwards  on  those  that  are  thicker,  for  that  which  is  laid  upon 
the  fine  ones  will  serve  to  do  the  others,  and  most  sorts  of 
coarser  clothes  made  of  muslin  may  be  done  with  the  same 
starch.  When  you  have  done  starching  them,  let  them  be  laid 
in  a clean  earthen  dish,  and  keep  pressing  them  till  the  starch 
begins  to  stick  to  your  hands.  Then  wring  it  out  of  them, 
and  when  you  have  wiped  them  with  a clean  dry  cloth,  open 
them  out  and  rub  them  gently. 

To  clap  Muslins  before  they  are  ironed. 

After  you  have  opened  them  rub  them  through  your  hands, 
and  then  clap  them  together,  holding  them  by  the  ends  in  your 
hands,  until  they  are  hard;  but  if  you  perceive  any  wet  or 
starch  upon  your  hands,  then  wash  them,  and  keep  them  as 
dry  as  possible,  otherwise  the  muslin  will  never  look  well.  You 
must  pull  them  with  your  hands  both  ways,  which  is  the  best 
method  that  can  be  used  to  prevent  fraying  ; and  when  they 
are  dry  enough,  spread  them  out,  and  hold  them  between  you 
and  the  light,  by  which  you  will  see  whether  any  of  the  starch 
remains  in  them.  The  best  way  to  know  if  any  of  the  starch 
remains  in  them,  is  to  look  through  and  see  if  any  thing  shines, 
which,  if  it  does,  it  is  starch,  and  you  must  rub  it  again  with 
your  hands.  If  none  is  left,  they  will  fly  asunder  when  you 
clap  them,  but  they  must  be  clapped  as  fast  as  possible,  lest 
they  become  too  soft,  and  lose  their  colour*.  It  is  also  necessary 
* to  observe  that  they  must  not  be  clapped  singly,  otherwise 
they  will  fray  and  tear  ; but  always  keep  two  or  three  in  your 
hand,  and  the  colour  will  be  much  better. 

The  proper  Method  of  ironing  Muslins. 

When  you  have  clapped  the  muslins  and'dried  them  as  well 
as  you  can,  pull  them  out  double  on  a very  smooth  board. 
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laying  about  five  or  six  on  each  other.  Then  heat  your  iron 
and  put  it  into  the  box,  and  when  the  box  is  properly  heated, 
take  that  which  is  lowest,  because  it  will  be  more  dry  than  the 
others,  by  which  method  yoU  will  not  only  prevent  them  from 
fraying,  but  also  make  them  look  extremely  well.  Plain  mus- 
lins must  be  done  upon  a woollen  cloth  very  soft  and  clean, 
but  coarse  ones  may  be  done  on  a cloth  that  is  more  damp  than 
the  other,  or  upon  the  under  side  of  that  first  used. 

To  starch  Lawns. 

They  must  we  washed  and  rinsed  in  the  same  manner  as 
muslins,  and  the  starch  must  be  as  thin  as  possible.  When 
you  have  dipped  them  in  it,  take  them  out  and  squeeze  them 
hard,  in  order  to  force  out  the  wet,  and  then  dry  them  with 
a fine  cloth.  Take  care  that  they  be  clapped  properly  between 
your  hands,  otherwise  they  will  be  apt  to  receive  damage. 
When  you  have  folded  them  up,  put  them  into  a clean  pan, 
but  do  not  touch  them  with  any  wet,  otherwise  they  will  not 
look  so  well.  Let  the  cloth  upon  which  you  iron  them  be  clean 
and  smooth,  but  take  great  care  that  the  iron  be  not  too  hot, 
because  it  spoils  the  colours,  and  gives  them  a yellowish  ap- 
pearance. The  starch  must  be  made  for  the  purpose,  for  that 
used  for  muslin  will  not  be  proper,  but  rather  do  the  lawns  an 
injury. 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  HOUSEMAIDS. 

The  business  of  the  housemaid  is  to  look  after  and  keep 
the  furniture  clean,  in  the  execution  of  which  she  is  to  take 
her  instructions  from  the  housekeeper;  and  if  she  would  wish 
to  acquire  reputation  she  must  be  industrious  and  cleanly. 

Every  morning  her  first  business  must  be,  in  summer,  to 
rub  the  stoves  and  fire  irons  with  scouring  paper,  and  to  clean 
the  hearths.  In  winter,  she  must  first  rake  out  the  ashes,  and 
sweep  the  grate  very  clean  ; she  must  then  dean  the  irons, 
which,  if  the  common  sort,  may  be  done  by  rubbing  them. 
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first  with  a rag  dipped  in  vinegar  and  the  ashes,  then  with  an 
oily  rag,  and  after  that  with  scouring  paper,  rotten-stone,  or 
white  brick.  If  there  be  fine  steel  stoves  and  fenders,  they 
should  be  first  rubbed  with  oil,  then  with  emery,  till  clear  and 
bright,  and  next  with  scouring  paper.  This  is  also  an  excellent 
paper  to  rub  irons  with  that  are  not  in  constant  use,  every  two 
or  three  days,  as  it  will  take  off  any  spots  they  may  have  got 
in  that  time.  When  she  has  thus  prepared  the  stove,  she  may 
light  the  fire,  and  wash  the  hearth  and  chimney-piece.  If  the 
latter  be  marble,  washing  it  once  a week  is  sufficient,  which 
should  be  done  with  a piece  of  flannel  dipped  in  a lather  of 
hot  water  and  soap.  The  hearth  ought  to  be  cleaned  every 
morning.  Hearths  and  chimney-sides  of  steel  must  be  cleaned 
in  the  same  manner  as  fine  steel  stoves. 

After  the  fire-place,  the  housemaid’s  next  business  is  to  clean 
the  locks  of  the  doors.  In  doing  this  she  must  have  a piece 
of  pasteboard  for  each,  with  a hole  cut  in  it  just  big  enough 
for  slipping  over  the  lock,  to  preserve  the  doors,  to  which  the 
same  side  of  the  pasteboard  should  always  be  applied,  for 
the  dirty  side  would  spoil  them.  The  locks  may  be  cleaned 
by  rubbing  them  with  an  oily  rag,  and  next  with  rotten-stone 
or  white  brick  ; but  she  must  be  very  careful  not  to  let  any 
of  the  two  last  get  into  the  key-hole.  Lackered  locks  want 
no  other  cleaning  but  rubbing  with  a piece  of  clean  leather  or 
woollen  cloth ; for  oil,  or  any  thing  damp,  hurts  their  colour. 

The  housemaid’s  next  attention  should  be  to  the  carpets, 
which  she  may  sweep  with  a common  broom,  or  brush  with  a 
whisk  broom,  and  then  fold  them  back ; after  which  she  ought 
to  sweep  the  room,  having  first  strewed  it  with  sand  pretty 
damp.  But,  before  she  sweeps  the  rooms,  she  should  brush 
and  clean  the  window  curtains,  and  with  a broom  sweep  the 
windows,  and  behind  the  shutters.  She  must  not  apply  a 
brush  or  broom  to  any  pictures  or  frames,  but  only  blow  the 
dust  off  with  a pair  of  bellows  ; though  she  may  now  and  then 
dust  them  with  a very  soft  duster,  or  piece  of  flannel ; and 
she  should  also  blow  off  the  dust  from  the  wainscot,  china, 
and  stucco  work. 

When  she  has  swept  the  room,  and  taken  up  the  dust,  her 
next  business  is,  to  rub  the  wainscot  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
with  a duster,  and  do  the  same  to  the  windows.  She  must 
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then  sweep  the  stairs,  after  which  she  must  dust  the  wainscot 
and  balusters  directly,  and  also  the  tops  of  the  doors. 

As  soon  as  the  family  is  up,  the  housemaid  should  set  open 
the  windows  of  the  bed-chambers,  and  uncover  the  beds  to 
sweeten  and  air  them,  which  will  be  a great  help  against  bugs 
and  fleas.  In  making  the  beds,  she  should  begin  with  that 
first  aired,  taking  off  the  several  things  singly,  and  laying 
them  on  two  chairs,  without  letting  them  touch  the  floor. 
She  should  shake  the  beds  well  every  day,  and  if  there  be  a 
mattress,  let  her  turn  it  at  least  once  a week.  The  cleaning 
of  the  head  of  the  bed,  the  valances,  and  curtains,  with  a 
brush  or  whisk,  is  not  to  be  omitted  ; neither  should  she  forget 
to  sweep  clean  behind  and  under  the  bedsteads.  > 

Having  said  thus  much  with  respect  to  the  business  of  the 
housemaid,  we  shall  now  give  directions  for  the  method  of 
executing  other  matters  that  come  under  her  province. 

To  preserve  Iran  from  Rust. 

Dissolve  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  camphire  and  half  a pound 
of  hog’s  lard  together  over  a very  slow  fire,  and  taking  off  the 
scum,  mix  as  much  black-lead  as  will  bring  them  to  an  iron 
colour.  Spread  this  composition  over  the  steel  and  iron  stoves, 
as  also  the  fire-irons.  Let  it  lie  on  them  for  twenty-four  hours, 
after  which  rub  them  with  a dry  linen  cloth,  and  they  will 
keep  without  rust  for  six  months. 

To  take  Rust  out  of  Steel. 

Cover  with  sweet  oil  well  rubbed  on  it ; in  forty-eight  hours 
use  unslacked  lime,  powdered  very  thin.  Rub  it  till  the  rust 
disappears. 

To  take  the  black  off  bright  Bars  of  polished  Stoves,  in  a few 

Minutes. 

Boil  slowly  one  pound  of  soft  soap  in  two  quarts  of  water 
to  one.  Of  this  jelly  take  three  or  four  spoonfuls,  and  mix  to 
a consistence  with  emery.  Rub  the  bars  well  with  the  mixture 
on  a bit  of  broad  cloth  ; when  the  dirt  is  removed,  wipe  them 
clean,  and  polish  with  glass,  not  sand  paper. 
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To  clean  Hearths  of  Freestone. 

First,  scour  them  clean  with  cold  water,  soap,  and  sand, 
then  take  two-pennyworth  of  black-lead,  and  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  coarse  brown  sugar  ; which,  being  well  mixed,  put 
into  half  a pint  of  small  beer,  and  set  on  a fire,  stirring  the 
whole  with  a stick  till  well  boiled.  Then  with  a little  brush 
black  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  hearth  at  least  twice  over : 
and  next  day,  when  they  are  quite  dry,  rub  them  well  with  a 
hard  brush,  and  if  they  be  smooth,  and  not  broke,  they  will 
look  like  steel.  The  bottom  on  which  the  grate  stands  will 
require  more  frequent  repetition,  as  the  blacking  wears  sooner 
off  than  on  the  sides,  which  will  keep  bright  for  some  weeks, 
or  perhaps  months. 


To  clean  Brick  Hearths. 

Mix  some  mjlk  with  brickdust,  and  lay"  it  upon  a coarse 
woollen  cloth,  then  take  it  and  rub  the  hearth,  and  it  will  have 
a fine  appearance. 

To  clean  Marble  Chimney-pieces,  djc. 

Take  a bullock’s  gall,  a gill  of  soap-lees,  half  a gill  of  tur- 
pentine, and  make  it  into  a paste  with  pipe-clay ; then  apply 
it  to  the  marble,  and  let  it  dry  a day  or  two;  then  rub  it 
off ; and  if  not  clean  apply  it  a second  or  third  time,  until  it 
thoroughly  succeeds. 

To  blacken  the  Fronts  of  Stone  Chimney-pieces. 

Mix  some  oil  varnish,  with  lamp-black,  and  a little  spirits 
of  turpentine,  with  which  make  it  of  the  consistence  of  paint. 
Wash  the  stone  with  soap  and  water  quite  clean ; then  sponge 
it  with  clear  water;  when  quite  dry,  brush  it  twice  over  with 
the  colour,  letting  it  dry  between  the  times. 

* V.*  »..•*!  * > Z * Y * 

The  best  Way  to  clean  a Room. 

Rub  both  the  brush  and  mop  with  the  grain,  that  is,  with 
the  length  of  the  board,  and  not  across  the  breadth,  neither  let 
the  boards  be  wet  too  much,  because  it  soaks  in  and  hurts 
them.  Rub  them  hard  with  fine  dry  sand,  and  take  care  not 
to  wet  too  much  of  the  room  at  one  time ; and  the  sooner  you 
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have  done  it  the  better.  When  too  much  water  is  thrown  on 
the  boards,  it  takes  up  more  time  to  clean  it  than  if  a small 
part  was  wetted  at  once,  and  the  boards  will  always  look  more 
black  and  spongy.  When  you  intend  to  dry-rub  it,  let  it  first 
be  quite  dry,  and  then  take  a cloth  and  rub  it  clean,  throwing 
over  it  some  fine  sand,  and  sweep  it  as  clean  as  possible.  Let 
b the  skirting  boards  be  rubbed  with  apiece  of  oily  flannel,  and 
4 they  will  look  as  if  newly  painted  ; but  no  part  of  the  floor, 
for  that  will  spoil  it.  Neither  fuller’s  earth  nor  common  sand 
i ought  to  be  used,  as  they  are  sure  to  make  some  impression. 

To  clean  Paint. 

Never  use  a cloth ; take  off  the  dust  with  a little  long-haired 
brush,  after  blowing  off  the  loose  parts  with  the  bellows. 
With  care,  paint  will  look  well  for  a long  time.  When  soiled, 

, dip  a sponge  or  bit  of  flannel  into  soda  and  water,  and  wash  it 
off  quickly,  and  dry  it  immediately,  or  the  strength  of  the  soda 
i will  eat  off  the  colour. 

When  wainscot  is  scoured,  it  should  be  done  from  the  top 
downwards ; the  suds  should  be  prevented  rom  running  as 
much  as  possible,  or  it  will  make  marks  that  cannot  be  got  out. 
One  person  should  dry  with  soft  linen  cloths  as  fast  as  the  other 
has  scoured  off  the  dirt,  and  washed  the  soda  off. 

• . . .- 

To  clean  Stairs. 

Stairs  are  to  be  cleaned  in  the  same  manner  as  rooms,  only 
it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  if  you  keep  your  face  always 
to  the  ascent,  they  will  have  a much  better  appearance,  and 
you  will  be  more  able  to  do  them  soon  and  well.  Let  the 
haircloth  be  swept  once  every  day,  and  once  a week  taken  up, 
and  the  dust  shaken  out  of  it ; then  scour  them  down,  and 
when  dry,  lay  the  cloth  on  agaiij.  When  the  stairs  are  of 
stone,  let  them  be  scoured  with  sand  and  water,  but  boards 
must  be  rubbed  with  a piece  of  oily  flannel,  and  they  will  look 
as  if  newly  painted. 

To  clean  Windows. 

To  do  this  properly,  there  must,. be  two  persons,  one  without 
and  another  within  ; rub  them  over  with  a thick  damp  cloth, 
and  then  with  a dry  one ; and  if  any  spots  remain,  do  them 
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over  with  whiting,  and  when  they  are  clean  and  dry  they  will 
look  extremely  well. 

To  keep  Staii  s,  Tables,  and  Boards  clean,  and  of  a brownish 
Colour,  without  Washing. 

Take  a few  handfuls  of  balm,  tansey,  and  mint,  and  strew 
them  on  the  floor  or  table  after  you  have  swept  them  clean; 
then  take  a long  hard  brush,  and  rub  the  greens  against  the 
boards  till  they  appear  bright ; then  sweep  off  the  greens,  and 
the  floor  will  look  like  mahogany,  without  any  washing,  and 
the  room  will  have  a fine  smell.  These  herbs  are  best,  and 
where  they  cannot  be  had,  you  may  use  fennel  or  any  thing 
green,  and  the  rooms  will  not  only  look  fine  and  brown,  but 
also  have  a fragrant  smell. 

To  clean  Stone  Stairs,  Halls,  Sfc. 

Boil  together  half  a pint  each,  of  size  and  stone-blue  water, 
with  two  table-spoonfuls  of  whiting,  and  two  cakes  of  pipe- 
maker’s  clay,  in  about  two  quarts  of  water.  Wash  the  stones 
over  with  a flannel  wetted  with  the  mixture  ; and,  when  dry, 
rub  them  with  a flannel  and  a brush.  Some  recommend  beer, 
but  water  is  preferable. 

To  clean  Oil-cloths  that  are  laid  on  Floors. 

The  best  method  of  keeping  these  in  proper  order  is,  to 
dry-rub  them  every  day,  because  it  not  only  keeps  them  clean, 
but  also  preserves  them  better  than  any  tiling  that  can  be 
mentioned,  for  when  mops  are  used  they  soon  wear  out.  Once 
every  week  let  them  be  turned  upside  down ; and  once  every 
month  let  them  be  rubbed  over  with  milk,  and  hung  out  to 
dry;  then  let  them  be  rubbed  over  with  a cloth,  and  they  will 
look  as  well  as  at  the  first. 

To  clean  Floor-cloths. 

Sweep  and  clean  the  floor-cloths  with  a broom  and  damp 
flannel,  in  the  usual  manner ; then  wet  them  all  over  with 
milk,  and  rub  them ’till  bright  with  a dry  cloth.  They  will 
thus  look  as  well  as  if  they  were  rubbed  with  a waxed  flannel, 
without  being  so  slippery,  or  so  soon  clogged  with  dust  or  dirt. 
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Those  floor-cloths  should  be  chosen  which  are  painted  on 
fine  cloth ; that  are  well  covered  with  colour,  and  in  which  the 
flowers  do  not  rise  much  above  the  ground,  as  they  wear  out 
first.  The  durability  of  the  cloth  depends  greatly  on  these 
things,  but  more  particularly  on  the  time  that  it  has  been 
painted,  and  the  goodness  of  the  colours.  If  they  have  not 
been  allowed  a sufficient  time  for  becoming  perfectly  dry,  a 
very  little  use  will  injure  them.  As  they  are  very  expensive, 
great  care  is  necessary  in  preserving  them  from  injuries. 

It  answers  very  well  to  keep  them,  some  time  before  they 
are  used,  in  a dry  spare  room.  When  they  are  taken  up  for 
the  winter,  they  should  be  rolled  round  a carpet  roller : the 
edges  should  not  be  turned  in  too  close,  or  it  will  crack  the 
paint. 

Old  carpets  answer  very  well  painted;  they  should  be 
seasoned  some  months  before  they  are  laid  down.  The  width 
they  are  wished  to  be  of,  should  be  specified  when  they  are  sent 
to  the  painters. 

To  clean  Carpets. 

Take  up  the  carpet,  and  let  it  be  well  beaten,  then  laid 
down,  and  brushed  on  both  sides  with  a hand-brush  ; turn  it 
the  right  side  upwards,  and  scour  it  with  gall  and  soap  and 
water  very  clean,  and  dry  it  with  linen  cloths.  Then  lay  it  on 
the  grass,  or  hang  it  up  to  dry. 

To  dust  Carpet 8 and  Floors. 

Sprinkle  tea-leaves,  then  sweep  carefully.''  Carpets  should 
not  be  swept  frequently  with  a whisk  brush,  as  it  wears  them 
very  fast ; about  once  a week  is  sufficient ; at  other  times  use 
tea-leaves  and  a hair  brush. 

To  clean  Chairs. 

Drop  some  linseed  oil  upon  a woollen  rag,  and  rub  the  chairs 
with  it,  and  then  rub  them  ha*d  with  a dry  cloth  until  they 
appear  bright ; then  rub  some  yellow  w*jc  on  a hard  brush, 
and  brush  them  all  over ; then  take  a rough  woollen  cloth,  and 
again  rub  them  ; and  they  will  look  as  well  as  when  new. 
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To  clean  Tables. 

When  you  have  rubbed  them  hard  with  a cloth,  mix  some 
brick  with  linseed  oil,  and  rub  them  over  as  hard  as  you  can, 
until  they  are  quite  clean ; then  rub  some  yellow  wax  on  a 
hard  brush,  and  brush  them  till  they  are  so  clean  that  you 
may  see  your  face  in  them  ; then  rub  them  with  a flannel  cloth, 
and  they  will  have  a fine  appearance. 

An  useful  Receipt  to  take  Spots  out  of  Boards  and  large  Tables. 

Make  some  lye  of  wood  ashes,  and  mix  it  with  a few  galls, 
then  pjut  it  on  the  spots  the  evening  before  you  intend  to  clean 
them.  In  the  morning  rub  the  boards  hard  with  a brush,  and 
if  it  is  a floor  you  must  do  it  on  your  knees.  Let  it  be  with 
the  grain,  and  take  some  fine  sand  at  the  second  scouring ; 
when  they  are  dry,  take  a coarse  woollen  cloth,  and  rub  them 
clean,  until  you  see  no  spots  remaining.  When  you  have 
brought  them  to  a right  colour,  and  can  distinguish  the  grain, 
then  wash  them  with  cold  water  and  sand.  Hot  water  must 
not  be  used,  as  it  opens  the  grain  of  the  boards,  and  hard 
water  always  spoils  the  colour. 

To  polish  Mahogany  Tables,  Sfc. 

Take  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  the  finest  white  soap,  grate 
it  small,  and  put  it  into  a new  glazed  earthen  vessel,  with  a pint 
of  water;  hold  it  over  the  fire  till  the  soap  is  dissolved  ; then 
add  the  same  quantity  of  bleached  wax  cut  into  small  pieces, 
and  three  ounces  of  common  wax  ; as  soon  as  the  whole  is  in- 
corporated, it  is  fit  for  use. 

When  you  use  it,  clean  the  table  well,  dip  a bit  of  flannel  in 
the  varnish  while  warm,  and  rub  it  on  the  table ; let  it  stand  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  then  apply  the  hard  brush  in  all  directions, 
and  finish  with  a bit  of  clean  dry  flannel.  This  will  produce  a 
gloss  like  a mirror.  ^ 

To  take  Ink.  Stains  out  of  Mahogany. 

Put  a few  drops  of  spirit  of  sea-salt,  or  oil  of  vitriol,  in  a 
tea-spoonful  of  water  : touch  the  stain  or  spot  with  a feather ; 
and,  on  the  ink’s  disappearing  rub  it  over  immediately  with  a 
rag  wetted  in  cold  water,  or  there  will  be  a white  mark  which 
will  not  be  easily  effaced. 
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To  give  a fine  Colour  to  Mahogany. 

Ink  and  other  stains  being  removed,  wash  the  furniture  with 
£ l /inegar,  and  then  rub  it  all  over  with  a red  mixture  made  in 
he  following  manner : — Put  into  it  a pint  of  cold-drawn  linseed 
Ipil,  four  pennyworth  of  alkanet  root,  and  two  of  rose-pink; 

L :tir  them  well  together  in  an  earthen  vessel,  and  let  them  re- 

f nain  all  night,  when  the  mixture,  being  again  well  stirred, 
will  be  immediately  fit  for  use.  After  it  has  been  left  an  hour 
• >n  the  furniture,  it  may  be  rubbed  off  with  linen  cloths  till 
• aright;  it  will  soon  have  a beautiful  colour  as  well  as  a glossy 
[ ■ ippearance. 

To  clean  old  Pictures. 

Take  two  ounces  of  borax,  and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
i Roman  vitriol,  beat  them  together  till  they  are  very  small,  then 
let  them  be  sifted  through  a fine  lawn  sieve : when  you  have 
. rubbed  the  dust  off  the  picture,  then  lay  it  flat  on  the  ground, 
rand  throw  some  of  the  powder  over  the  canvas ; dip  a brush  in 
vwater,  and  rub  the  picture  over  carefully  until  it  is  quite  clean. 

■ Take  uo  more  water  than  will  wet  the  powder,  and  when  you 
'.find  the  picture  begins  to  appear  clean,  wash  off  the  dust  with 
.a  wet  brush,  and  set  it  up  to  dry  in  a place  not  too  much 
i (exposed  to  the  sun.  Then  take  a little  linseed  oil,  and  when 
|t  the  picture  begins  to  be  dry,  rub  it  over  with  a feather  dipped 
in  the  oil.  Don’t  let  them  dry  too  soon,  for  the  longer  they 
| stand  they  will  have  the  more  transparent  colour. 

To  clean  and  preserve  Gilding. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  prevent  the  flie3  from  staining  the 
gilding  without  covering  it ; before  which,  blow  off  the  light 
i dust,  and  let  a feather  or  clean  brush  pass  over  it : then  with 
; strips  of  paper  cover  the  frames  of  your  glasses,  and  do  not 
i remove  it  till  the  flies  are  gone. 

Linen  takes  off  the  gilding,  and  deadens  its  brightness : it 
should  therefore  never  be  used  to  it. 

Some  means  should  be  used  to  destroy  the  flies,  as  they 
injure' furniture  of  every  kind,  as -well  as  the  paper.  Bottles 
hung  about  with  sugar  and  vihegar,  or  beer,  will  attract  them. 
Or,  fly-water,  put  into  the  bottom  of  a saucer,  should  be  used. 
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To  clean  Looking-glasses. 

Remove  fly-stains,  or  any  other  soil,  by  a damp  rag;  then 
polish  with  woollen  cloth  and  powder-blue. 

To  clean  Paper  Hangings. 

Cut  a quartern  loaf,  two  days  old,  into  eight  half- quarters. 
Blow  off  the  dust  with  a pair  of  bellows:  begin  with  one  of 
the  pieces  at  the  top  of  the  room ; hold  the  crust  in  your  hand, 
and  wipe  lightly  downward  with  the  crumb,  about  half  a yard 
at  each  stroke,  till  the  upper  part  of  the  hangings  is  completely 
cleaned  all  round.  Then  go  round  again,  with  the  like  sweep- 
ing stroke  downward;  always  commencing  each  successive 
course  a little  higher  than  the  upper  stroke  had  extended,  till 
the  bottom  be  finished.  This,  if  carefully  done,  will  frequently 
make  very  old  paper  look  almost  equal  to  new.  Great  caution 
must  be  used  not  to  rub  the  paper  hard,  nor  to  attempt  clean- 
ing it  the  cross  or  horizontal  way.  The  dirty  part  of  the  bread, 
too,  must  be  each  time  cut  away,  and  the  pieces  renewed  as 
soon  as  itis  at  all  necessary. 

To  clean  Plate. 

Crumble  four  balls  of  good  whiting,  two  penny  worth  each 
of  spirits  of  wine  and  camphire,  spirits  of  hartshorn,  and  spirits 
of  turpentine.  Some  use  half  an  ounce  of  quicksilver,  but  this 
is  considered  to  have  a bad  effect  on  the  plate,  and  gives  it  a 
brittleness  which  renders  it  liable  to  be  broken.  If,  however, 
it  is  used,  it  should  be  put  into  a phial,  with  about  half  the 
turpentine,  and  shaken  till  the  quicksilver  be  killed ; then  mix 
all  the  ingredients  together,  and  the  whole  is  fit  for  use.  The 
quicksilver  and  a little  turpentine  should  be  first  beaten  up 
with  a skewer  in  a large  cup,  till  as  thick  as  salve ; and,  after 
it  is  thus  made,  suffered  to  grow  dry,  a little  of  it  being  wetted 
with  water  when  used.  This  mixture  should  be  rubbed  on  the 
plate  with  soft  leather  ; which  must  be  carefully  kept,  as  it  gets 
the  better  for  use. 

To  scour  and  take  Stains  out  of  Silver  Plate,  SfC. 

Steep  the  plate  in  soap-lees  for  the  space  of  four  hours  ; 
then  rub  it  over  with  whiting,  wet  with  vinegar,  so  that  it  may 
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stick  thick  upon  it,  and  dry  it  by  a fire ; after  which  rub  off 
the  whiting,  and  pass  it  over  with  dry  bran,  and  the  spots  will 
not  only  disappear,  but  it  will  look  exceedingly  bright. 

Plate  Powder. 

Whitibg  properly  purified  from  sand,  applied  wet,  and  rub- 
bed till  dry,  is  one  of  the  easiest,  safest,  and  certainly  cheapest, 
of  all  plate  powders  ; jewellers  and  silversmiths,  for  trifling 
articles,  seldom  use  any  thing  else.  If,  however,  the  plate  be 
boiled  a little  in  water,  with  an  ounce  of  calcined  hartshorn  in 
powder  to  about  three  pints  of  water,  then  drained  over  the 
vessel  in  which  it  was  boiled,  and  dried  by  the  fire,  it  will  look 
better.  Some  soft  linen  rags  should  be  boiled  in  the  liquid  till 
they  have  wholly  imbibed  it,  and  these  rags  will,  when  dry, 
not  only  help  to  clean  the  plate,  which  must  afterwards  be 
rubbed  bright  with  leather,  but  also  clean  brass  locks,  finger 
plates,  &c. 

To  clean  Block-tin  Dish-covers,  Patent  Pewter,  fyc. 

Where  the  polish  is  gone  off,  first  rub  the  article  over  the 
outside  with  a little  sweet  oil,  on  a piece  of  soft  linen  cloth ; 
then  clear  it  off  with  dry  whiting,  quite  free  from  sand,  on 
linen  cloths,  which  will  make  them  look  as  well  as  when  pew. 
The  ^insides  should  be  rubbed  with  rags  moistened  in  wet 
whiting,  but  without  oil.  Always  wiping  these  articles  dry, 
when  brought  from  table,  and  keeping  them  free  from  steam 
or  other  damp,  greatly  lessens  the  trouble  of  cleaning  them. 
Where  these  cautions  are  disregarded  long,  particularly  with 
regard  to  tin,  the  articles  soon  get  beyond  the  power  of  being 
ever  restored  to  their  original  brightness. 
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INSTRUCTIONS  TO  LAUNDRY-MAIDS. 

As  the  laundry -maid  is  the  person  to  whom  the  care  of  the 
linen  is  committed,  it  is  most  common  for  her  to  be  brought 
up  to  it ; but  yet  any  young  woman  of  tolerable  abilities  may 
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soon  learn  it,  as  all  women  are  more  or  less  acquainted  with 
washing.  Where  linen  is  either  badly  washed,  or  not  properly 
got  up,  it  soon  wears ; and  one  bad  washing  does  more  hurt 
than  ten  times  using  it.  See  that  every  part  of  the  linen  be 
mended  properly  before  you  begin  to  wash,  and  when  washed, 
let  it  be  done  up  as  soon  as  possible,  otherwise  it  will  be  apt  to 
assume  a bad  colour,  so  that  your  mistress  will  certainly  com- 
plain. Be  extremely  regular  in  your  stated  days  for  washing, 
and  never  take  a woman  to  assist  you  without  leave  from  your 
mistress.  Let  all  your  tubs  and  other  vessels  be  kept  clean, 
and  never  waste  soap  or  any  other  materials,  but  use  them  with 
the  same  frugality  as  if  they  had  been  purchased  by  yourself. 
Tt  is  the  practice  in  many  parts  of  England,  for  the  laundry- 
maids  to  rise  very  early,  and  most  certainly  on  the  washing  day 
it  is  best,  because  they  will  have  the  work  over  before  the 
evening ; but  on  the  other  days  they  may  enjoy  equal  indul- 
gence with  their  fellow-servants. 

Having  said  thus,  much  relative  to  the  laundry-maid,  we 
shall  now  lay  down  such  further  directions  as  may  easily  assist 
her  in  the  execution  of  her  business. 

To  prepare  Linen  for  Washing. 

First  look  the  linen  carefully  over,  and  then  mend  every 
place  where  you  find  it  torn,  . otherwise  if  it  is  washed  the  rents 
will  be  much  worse  than  before.  When  that  is  done,  let  it 
be  carefully  folded  up,  and  put  into  a bag,  to  prevent  its 
gathering  more  dirt,  for  the  cleaner  it  is  kept,  the  more  easily 
it  will  wash,  and  also  be  the  better  for  the  linen  ; for  as  much 
has  been  lost  by  the  carelessness  of  servants,  or  bad  laundry- 
maids,  as  by  wearing. 

Concerning  the  Water. 

Do  not  wash  with  any  sort  of  water,  unless  it  has  stood  two 
or  three  days,  fox** when  newly  takei^  in,  it  is  always  thick  and 
muddy ; if  it  is  from  a stream  that  has  a muddy  bottom,  it 
will  be  better  to  let  it  stand  four  days. 

't  * 

Concerning  Soap. 

New  made  soap  always  spoils  the  linen,  therefore  make 
choice  of  the  oldest  you  can  get,  as  it  will  be  of  much  more 
service,  and  make  the  clothes  look  better. 
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Soda,  by  softening  the  water,  saves  a great  deal  of  soap. 
It  should  be  melted  in  a large  jug  of  water,  some  of  which 
pour  into  the  tubs  and  boiler  ; and  when  the  lather  becomes 
weak,  add  more.  The  new  improvement  in  soft  soap  is,  if 
properly  used,  a saving  of  near  half  in  quantity  ; and  though 
something  dearer  than  the  hard,  reduces  the  price  of  washing 
considerably. 

Many  good  laundresses  advise  soaping  linen  in  warm  water 
the  night  previous  to  washing,  as  facilitating  the  operation 
with  less  friction. 

Soap  should  be  cut  with  a wire  or  twine,  in  pieces  that  will 
make  a long  square,  when  first  brought  in,  and  kept  out  of  the 
air  two  or  three  weeks ; for  if  it  dry  quick,  it  will  crack,  and 
when  wet,  break.  Put  it  on  a shelf,  leaving  a space  between, 
and  let  it  grow  hard  gradually.  Thus  it  will  save  a full  third 
in  the  consumption. 

Directions  concerning  Washing. 

When  you  have  cleaned  your  copper,  fill  it  to  heat,  and 
when  you  have  sorted  your  clothes  properly,  let  them  be 
rubbed  over  with  soap,  taking  care  to  put  most  on  the  dirty 
places,  and  then  wash  the  finest  first.  Let  not  the  water  be 
too  hot.  When  you  have  washed  the  fine  linen,  take  it  out 
and  lay  it  on  a clean  place;  then  wash  the  coarse,  which  will 
take  a good  deal  more  washing  than  the  other;  then  soap  the 
linen  over  again,  and  let  it  be  washed  a second  time  in  water 
more  hot  than  the  former. 

To  boil  Linen. 

As  soon  as  you  have  put  the  water  on,  mix  with  it  some 
stone  blue,  and  when  you  have  soaped  the  linen,  let  it  be  put 
in  to  boil;  when  it  has  boiled  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  linen,  for  that  which  is  coarse  will  take 
much  more  than  the  fine,  then  put  the  water  with  the  linen 
into  the  tub,  and  let  it  stand  till  it  is  cold  enough  for  you  to 
hold  your  hand  in  it ; then  wash  the  linen  quite  clean,  taking 
care  not  to  leave  any  pieces  of  soap  upon  it,  for  if  you  do  it 
will  look  greasy.  As  soon  as  you  have  washed  the  different 
pieces,  let  them  be  thrown  into  clear  pump- water,  mixed  with 
stone  blue,  then  rinse  it  perfectly  clean,  and  when  you  have 
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wrung  it,  hang  up  the  different  pieces  of  linen  at  a moderate 
distance  from  each  other ; and  when  they  are  dry,  fold  them 
carefully  up  until  they  are  ironed,  which  must  be  as  soon  as 
you  conveniently  can. 

Directions  for  Ironing. 

If  you  use  flat-irons,  be  sure  to  rub  them  smooth  against  a 
mat,  until  they  are  very  bright,  and  then  rub  them  with  a 
smooth  flannel,  which  must  be  done  every  time  they  come  to 
the  fire.  It  will  be  better  for  the  linen,  that  you  use  the  iron 
as  hot  as  you  can,  only  take  care  to  try  it  on  a rag,  lest  it 
damage  the  linen.  Sprinkle  a few  drops  of  water  upon  the 
linen  before  you  begin  to  iron,  always  taking  care  to  put  more 
water  to  the  fine  than  the  coarse.  The  water  makes  it  more 
pliable  in  ironing,  and  more  stiff  afterwards. 

To  take  Stains  made  by  Fruit  out  of  Linen. 

Take  some  fresh  butter,  and  rub  it  over  all  the  stains,  then 
put  it  into  a tub,  and  pour  upon  it  scalding  milk ; when  it  is 
cold,  let  the  stains  be  washed  with  the  milk  until  they  are 
perfectly  out. 

T o take  out  Spots  made  by  Ink. 

Put  the  stained  places  in  vinegar  mixed  with  suet,  where  it 
must  be  all  night ; wash  it  in  the  morning  in  the  vinegar,  and 
you  will  see  the  spots  become  more  dull  and  faint ; then  put 
more  vinegar  to  it,  and  when  it  has  laid  another  night,  let  it 
be  washed  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  spots  will  infallibly 
vanish. 

, - • t ♦ 
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To  take  out  the  Mildew. 

Mix  soft  soap  with  starch  powdered,  half  as  much  salt,  and 
the  juice  of  a lemon ; lay  it  on  the  part  on  both  sides  with  a 
painter’s  brush.  Let  it  lie  on  the  grass  day  and  night  till  the 
stain  comes  out. 

To  make  Flannels  keep  their  Colour  and  not  shrink. 

Put  them  into  a pail,  and  pour  boiling  water  on,  letting 
them  lie  till  cold,  the  first  time  of  washing. 
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INSTRUCTIONS  TO  COOK-MAIDS. 


HP 

-1L  HE  knowledge  of  cookery  is  essentially  necessary  to  every 
woman,  unless  her  station  in  life  is  of  very  elevated  rank. 
She  who  undertakes  to  be  cook  in  a family  ought  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  qualities  of  provisions  in  general,  and  also 
of  the  most  proper  methods  used  in  dressing  them,  which  is 
first  acquired  by  attending  to  proper  directions  laid  down  for 
that  purpose,  and  then  the  reducing  of  those  to  practice.  The 
importance  of  a good  kitchen-doctress,  or  cook,  is  clearly  illus- 
trated by  the  following  interesting  observations,  from  the  pen 
of  a celebrated  physician. 

1 The  stomach,’  says  Dr.  Hunter,  * is  the  chief  organ  of  the 
human  system,  upon  the  state  of  which  all  the  powers  and 
feelings  of  the  individual  depend.  The  stomach  is  the  kitchen 
that  prepares  our  discordant  food,  and  which,  after  due  mace- 
ration, it  delivers  over,  by  a certain  undulatory  motion,  to  the 
intestines,  when  it  receives  a further  concoction.  Being  now 
reduced  into  a white  balmy  fluid,  it  is  sucked  up  by  a set  of 
small  vessels,  called  lacteals,  and  carried  to  the  thoracic  duct. 
This  duct  runs  up  the  back  bone,  and  is  in  length  about 
sixteen  inches,  but  in  diameter  it  hardly  exceeds  a crow-quill. 
Through  this  small  tube  the  greater  part  of  what  is  taken  in 
at  the  mouth  passes,  and  is  discharged  into  the  left  subclavian 
vein,  when  mixing  with  the  general  mass  of  blood  it  becomes 
blood  itself.’ 

A cook-maid  ought  to  keep  herself  neat  and  clean,  be  care- 
ful in  attending  to  her  business,  and  never  intrust  any  person 
with  doing  part  of  her  work  unless  iu  her  presence,  that  she 
may  see  that  things  are  properly  conducted  ; for  when  any  sort 
of  victuals  is  spoiled,  the  cook  is  sure  to  be  blamed.  She  knows 
how  victuals  are  dressed  when  she  sees  them  done,  but  she 
cannot  answer  for  what  is  dressed  out  of  her  sight.  She 
ought  also  to  take  great  care  of  the  meat,  and  never  encourage 
people  to  come  after  her  ; nor  give  any  away  unless  she  first 
obtain  the  consent  of  her  lady  or  housekeeper.  It  is  a sort  of 
theft  to  give  that  away  which  is  not  her  own  ; but  if  she  attend 
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to  the  above  rules  she  will  acquire  the  good-will  of  all  who 
knoAv  her,  and  on  every  future  occasion  have  an  unblemished 
character  from  her  lady. 


DIRECTIONS  TO  KITCHEN-MAIDS. 

By  whatever  means  either  man  or  woman  procures  a liveli- 
hood, if  it  is  but  in  an  honest  way,  they  ought  not  to  be  treat- 
ed with  contempt : for  we  are  all  as  so  many  links  of  the  same 
chain  ; every  one  contributes  to  the  support  of  his  neighbour  ; 
and  the  woman  who  does  the  most  servile  work  in  a family,  is 
entitled  to  respect  in  proportion  as  her  service  is  laborious. 
Let  the  young  woman,  therefore,  who  is  obliged  to  submit  to 
that  drudgery,  be  content  with  the  station  in  which  Providence 
has  placed  her,  without  repining,  always  remembering  that 
humility  is  the  road  to  preferment,  and  the  more  submissive 
she  is  in  a low  station,  the  better  she  will  be  qualified  for  an 
elevated  one. 

As  the  scullery-maid’s  business  is  to  keep  the  different  rooms, 
such  as  kitchen,  pantry,  wash-house,  &c.  clean,  so  it  is  her 
duty  to  take  great  care  that  nothing  be  lost  from  them,  nor 
any  stranger  admitted ; for  if  things  be  lost  the  blame  will 
naturally  fall  on  her,  although  she  may  be  innocent.  Let  her 
take  great  care  that  all  the  dishes  and  other  things  committed  to 
her  care  be  kept  in  proper  order,  so  that  when  the  cook  or 
any  of  the  servants  want  them,  they  may  always  be  clean,  and 
ready  for  immediate  use. 

She  must  also  be  very  careful  of  her  coppers  ami  brass  vessels. 
These,  immediately  after  use,  should  be  filled  with  water, 
(which  prevents  the  tinning  from  coming  off)  and  afterwards 
wiped  and  dried  ; for  if  they  be  not,  they  gather,  as  well  when 
empty  as  when  fat  is  left  in  them,  a green  substance,  which  is 
rank  poison,  or  at  least  causes  terrible  and  lasting  disorders, 
especially  to  those  who  eat  first  M'hat  is  dressed  in  them. 
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Copper  and  brass  spoons,  especially  those  called  white  metal 
spoons,  should  also  be  taken  particular  care  of ; for  they  gather 
a greenish  poison,  and  nothing  should  at  any  rate  be  warmed 
in  them  over  a fire.  Broths  and  soups  should  not  be  left  longer 
standing  in  the  porridge-pot,  than  while  dinner  is  taking  up. 
Fixed  coppers  should  have  the  fire  drawn  from  under  them  as 
soon  as  they  are  used,  and  scoured  with  a brush  and  sand 
whilst  hot.  The  outsides  of  tinned  copper  utensils  should  be 
also  scoured  with  a brush  and  sand ; but  riot  the  insides,  for 
the  sand  will  take  off  the  tin,  from  which  any  specks  may  be 
removed  by  scraping  with  the  nails.  The  dressers  should  be 
scrubbed  with  water  and  soap,  or  wood  ashes,  either  of  them 
being  preferable  to  sand  or  fuller’s  earth,  on  account  of  their 
grittiness ; and  it  should  be  a constant  maxim  not  to  throw  the 
dirty  waters  down  the  sewers,  if  it  can  be  conveniently  carried 
into  the  street ; for  it  is  very  apt  to  stop  the  drains,  and  cause 
a disagreeable  smell. 

When  the  kitchen-maid  has  finished  her  work  for  the  day, 
let  her  be  sure  to  make  herself  clean,  but  never  attempt  to 
dress  above  her  station,  nor  refuse  her  assistance  to  any  of  the 
other  servants. 
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DIRECTIONS  TO  NURSERY-MAIDS. 


Although  we  have*  for  the  sake  of  connexion  and  eon- 
veniency,  placed  the  nursery-maid  after  those  engaged  in  house- 
hold work,  yet  the  dignity  of  her  situation  ought  to  rank  her 
very  high  in  the  esteem  of  her  employers.  Indeed,  the  nursing 
and  rearing  of  children  is  a business  of  the  highest  importance, 
as  their  future  health  and  happiness  essentially  depend  on  the 
judgment  and  attention  of  their  nurses.  You  must  therefore 
consider  well  the  nature  of  the  charge  committed  to  your 
care,  and  always  act  with  such  caution,  fidelity,  and  tenderness, 
as  may  secure  the  approbation  of  your  own  conscience,  and  the 
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lasting  esteem  of  those,  whose  minds  first  received  impressions 
of  virtue  and  gratitude  from  your  judicious  instructions. 

Nurses  from  ignorance  are  frequently  betrayed  into  a variety 
of  fatal  mistakes,  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  point  out.  This 
important  subject  ought  to  be  carefully  studied  by  all  consci- 
entious nurses,  as  we  are  sure  it  will  be  perused  with  pleasure 
by  every  tender  and  rational  mother. 

Nurses  should  be  endowed  with  such  a portion  of  good 
sense,  as  may  render  them  capable  of  profiting  by  observation 
and  experience.  Some  dangerous,  though  well-meaning  crea- 
tures, follow  implicitly  the  example  and  transmitted  customs  of 
their  great-grandmothers,  and  firmly  believe  that  certain  herbs, 
roots,  and  drugs,  possess  strange  unaccountable  powers,  and 
that  some  superstitious  practices  and  ceremonies  will  infallibly 
produce  the  most  miraculous  effects.  Those  nurses  who 
unfortunately  give  credit  to  these  traditional  prejudices,  keep 
dosing  poor  infants  with  drugs  upon  every  trifling  occasion, 
and  place  more  reliance  upon  some  pernicious  nostrum,  than 
on  their  best  endeavours.  These  medicines  do  mischief  twenty 
times  for  once  they  do  good  ; and  ought  never  to  be  adminis- 
tered secretly,  and  without  the  order  of  the  parents  or  of  a 
regular  physician. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  the  nursery  lofty  and 
spacious,  dry  rather  than  warm,  and  exposed  to  the  sun’s 
morning  rays.  The  upper  sash  in  fine  weather  ought  always 
to  be  let  down,  to  admit  fresh  air.  In  almost  all  cases  a child, 
when  above  a month  old,  should  every  day  be  carried  from  the 
nursery  into  green  fields  and  upon  sunny  eminences.  There 
he  will  drink,  as  it  were,  the  vital  stream  pure  from  its  source ; 
he  will  draw  in  at  every  breath  fresh  supplies  of  strength  and 
alacrity;  while  the  bracing  action  of  the  air  on  the  surface  of 
his  body,  will  give  the  degree  of  firmness  unattainable  by  any 
other  means. 

In  the  course  of  a fbw  months,  the  state  of  the  weather  need 
not  be  much  regarded  ; and  its  unfavourable  changes,  unless  the 
heat  or  cold  be  intense,  must  not  operate  as  a check  on  those 
daily  excursions  from  the  nursery.  Our  climate  is  very  fickle; 
and  we  shall  suffer  much  from  its  rapid  variations,  if  we  are 
not  freely  exposed  to  them  in  early  life  ; do  not  therefore  sacri* 
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Ice  the  future  safety  and  comfort  of  the  grown  man,  to  mis- 
taken tenderness  for  the  infant.  If  the  child  be  accustomed 
from  the  cradle  to  go  out  in  all  weathers,  he' will  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  bleak  north  or  the  sultry  south,  but  will  bear 
every  change  of  season,  of  climate,  and  of  atmosphere,  not  only 
without  danger,  but  without  pain  or  inconvenience. 

The  nurse  or  child’s  maid  must,  however,  be  careful  to  keep 
the  children  in  motion  while  abroad,  and  not  to  allow  them  to 
sit  or  lie  on  the  damp  ground.  When  they  return,  if  the 
weather  be  cold,  they  should  be  encouraged  to  jump  and  run 
about ; but  on  no  account  should  they  be  suffered  to  run  to  the 
fire,  a practice  very  hurtful  in  many  respects. 

A child’s  maid,  or  a nurse,  must  be  careful  never  to  bathe 
a child  when  cold,  but  rather  when  it  feels  above  its  usual 
warmth.  Bathing  immediately  after  a meal,  or  with  a full 
stomach,  is  highly  improper  ; nor  is  it  adviseable,  in  rough 
weather,  to  carry  a child  into  the  open  air  too  soon  after 
bathing.  The  most  proper  time  for  using  the  bath  is  in  the 
evening,  when  the  child  can  be  removed  to  bed,  as  soon  as  he 
is  completely  dried.  If  immersion  in  the  bath  be  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  a glow  all  over  the  body,  and  a perceptible  liveliness 
in  the  child,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  water  has  not  been  too 
cold  for  his  constitution,  and  that  we  have  proceeded  with  due 
care.  But  should  it  produce  chilliness,  evident  languor,  and 
depression,  we  must  make  the  water  a little  warmer  next  time, 
and  not  venture  upon  the  cold  bath  till  we  are  encouraged  by 
more  favourable  appearances. 

All  the  benefit  of  the  bath  depends  upon  the  first  shock,  and 
the  reaction  of  the  system.  In  order  to  prevent  a sudden  and 
strong  determination  of  the  blood  to  the  head,  it  is  always 
adviseable  to  dip  the  child  with  this  part  foremost,  and  to 
be  as  expeditious  as  possible  in  washing  away  all  impurities. 
The  whole  process  should  be  accompanied  with  lively  singing. 
It  is  of  far  greater  importance  than  most  people  may  be  aware 
of,  to  associate  in  early  life  the  idea  of  pleasure  and  cheerful- 
ness with  so  salutary  an  operation. 

During  the  use  of  the  lukewarm  bath,  the  whole  body  is  to 
be  immersed  in  it  every  night  as  well  as  morning.  But,  when 
recourse  is  had  to  cold  bathing,  it  must  be  used  in  the  manner 
above  prescribed  in  the  morning  only.  At  night,  it  will  be 
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enough  to  wash  the  lower  parts ; and  even  for  this  purpose  a 
little  warm  water  may  be  added  to  the  cold  in  severe  weather. 
Every  danger  will  thus  be  avoided ; every  benefit  will  be 
secured  ; and  the  habit  of  personal  cleanliness,  being  rendered 
familiar  in  childhood,  will  be  retained  through  life,  and  will 
contribute  very  much  to  its  duration  and  enjoyment. 

Dr.  Buchan  says,  f Grown  persons  have  often  experienced 
the  fatal  consequences  of  too  long  a stay  in  the  water.  What 
then  mu6t  the  effects  of  a second  and  third  dip  be  upon  the 
tender  and  delicate  frame  of  an  infant,  whose  vital  power  is 
proportionably  feeble  ? Besides  the  risk  of  extinguishing  the 
faint  sparks  of  life,  an  accumulation  of  humours  in  the  head, 
stagnations  of  the  blood  in  other  parts,  and  convulsion  fits,  are 
very  likely  to  take  place.  But  though  none  of  these  melan- 
choly circumstances  should  happen  at  the  moment,  a stoppage 
of  growth,  and  a puniness  of  habit,  must  certainly  follow  so 
inconsiderate  an  abuse  of  the  very  means  best  calculated,  under 
proper  management,  to  promote  health,  expansion,  and  vigour.’ 

It  is  no  part  of  a nurse  or  child-maid’s  duty  to  assist  nature 
in  bringing  the  body  to  a proper  shape.  The  limbs  require 
the  utmost  freedom  of  motion  and  expansion  ; and  there  is  no 
fear  they  will  grow  weak  or  crooked  for  want  of  proper  band- 
ages. Tight  pressure  always  weakens,  and  may  sometimes 
suspend,  with  deadly  effect,  the  action  of  the  heart,  the  lungs, 
and  all  the  vital  organs  ; it  impedes  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  the  equal  distribution  of  nourishment  to  the  different  parts 
of  the  body  : it  distorts  the  pliant  bones,  cramps  the  muscular 
powers,  prevents  growth,  and  renders  the  whole  frame  equally 
feeble  and  mishapen.  Hence  the  necessity  of  dressing  children 
lightly,  simply,  and  loosely,  a mode  which  must  be  approved 
of  by  every  judicious  parent.  You  must  also  keep  their  heads 
cool  and  unencumbered,  and  their  feet  clean,  dry,  and  warm. 

In  feeding  children  be  sure  not  to  cram  them  with  unnatural 
mixtures.  No  spices  or  wine  should  at  any  time  be  mixed 
with  their  food  or  drink  ; nor  should  their  food  ever  be  made 
sweeter,  or  given  hotter,  than  their  mother’s  milk.  Some 
ignorant  nurses  act  differently,  in  order  to  make  a child’s  meat 
what  they  call  palatable  and  nourishing,  but  which  is  sure  to 
vitiate  his  natural  taste,  to  inflame  his  blood,  and  to  fill  his 
stomach  with  slime  and  acidities. 
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Children,  during-  the  cutting  of  the  teeth,  carry  every  thing 
that  is  put  into  their  hands  up  to  their  mouths.  Give  them  on 
such  occasions  crusts  of  bread,  pieces  of  biscuit,  dried  fruits, 
or  fresh  liquorice-i-oot,  which  they  may  suck  and  chew.  Corals, 
glass,  and  the  like  hard  bodies,  are  very  improper,  as  they  will 
either  bruise  the  gums  and  cause  an  inflammation,  or  make 
them  hard  and  callous  by  continual  rubbing,  so  as  to  render 
the  cutting  of  the  teeth  still  more  difficult,  and  the  pain  more 
acute  and  lasting. 

Nurses  have  frequently  some  power  to  give  directions 
respecting  the  food  of  the  children  under  their  care.  In  that 
case  you  ought  not  to  confine  them  to  one  particular  sort  of 
food.  The  bill  of  fare  may  be  gradually  enlarged  with  the 
child’s  growth,  provided  always  that  it  consists  of  an  innocent 
variety.  He  may  have  bread  and  milk  at  one  time,  bread 
pudding  at  another,  and  bread  sliced  in  broth,  or  in  the  gravy 
of  roast  meat,  diluted  with  water,  now  and  then,  till  at  length 
his  teeth  being  properly  grown,  and  fit  to  chew  meat  itself,  he 

I may  be  allowed  a little  of  it  at  dinnei*,  with  a due  pi’oportion 
of  bread  and  of  wholesome  vegetables.  But  all  spices  or 
seasoning,  all  sorts  of  pastry,  butter  in  evei'y  form,  um-ipe  fruit, 
and  fermented  liquors  are  the  unfittest  and  heaviest  food  which 
can  be  given  to  children.  You  need  not  be  appx-ehensive  of 
giving  too  much  animal  food  to  the  children  as  they  grow  up, 
for  the  error  lies  generally  the  contrai*y  way.  You  must  be 
careful  to  feed  your  charge  at  stated  and  regular  periods  ; 
perhaps  three  times  a day  is  sufficient.  Feeding  childi-en  at 
night  makes  them  fat  and  bloated.  Never  give  them  tea  ; for 
this  shrub,  formed  ill  an  abstract,  has  been  known  to  kill  in 
; the  quantity  of  a few  grains.  Dr.  Reece  relates,  that  tea 
brokers,  from  being  obliged  to  smell  the  boxes  containing  this 
herb,  generally  fall  victims  to  apoplexy;  and  Dr.  Beddoes,  by 
a variety  of  experiments,  found  its  effects  equally  fatal  on  small 
! animals.  How  powerfully  then  must  this  plant  affect  the 
irritable  habit  of  children  ? You  nriay,  however,  allow  them 
any  kind  of  mellow  fruit,  either  raw,  stewed,  or  baked  ; roots 
of  all  sorts,  and  all  the  produce  of  the  kitchen  garden.  ‘These 
things,’  says  Dr.  Buchan, . ' are  wholesome  and  good  for*  them, 
notwithstanding  the  idle  notion  of  their  being  windy,  which 
they  are  only  to  very  debauched  stomachs;  and  so  is  milk: 
23  4 M 
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but  no  man’s  blood  wants  the  cleansing,  refreshing  power  of 
milk  more  than  he  whose  stomach,  used  to  inflammatory  things 
of  high  relish,  will  not  bear  the  first  chill  of  it.  To  children, 
all  this  kind  of  food,  taken  in  moderation,  is  perfectly  grateful 
and  salutary. 

Nurses  ought  to  avoid  tossing  infants  on  high,  or  rapidly 
dancing  them,  as  it  is  called,  before  their  little  limbs  have 
some  degree  of  firmness.  A great  deal  of  the  spine  is  gristly, 
and  the  breast  entirely  so.  Consider  then  what  may  be  the 
effect ' of  the  grasp  or  strong  pressure  of  the  hands  against 
those  places,  in  order  to  prevent  the  child  from  falling.  As 
he  advances  in  age,  his  bones  acquire  solidity,  and  his  whole 
body  becomes  able  to  endure  a little  shock.  Brisk,  lively,  and 
frequent  exercise,  will  then  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  him  ; 
and  you  run  no  risk  of  laying  the  foundations  of  any  disease, 
or  of  destroying  any  part  of  that  admirable  symmetry  in  the 
human  frame,  on  which  health  and  beauty  alike  depend.  Dr. 
Armstrong  recommends  rubbing  with  the  hand  as  the  most 
useful  exercise  for  very  young  infants.  ‘ It  cannot,’  he  says, 
c be  too  often  repeated,  or  continued  too  long  at  a time.  They 
should  be  well  rubbed  all  over,  before  the  fire,  twice  a day  at 
least,  that  is,  morning  and  evening,  when  they  are  dressed  and 
undressed  ; and  the  rubbing  should  be  repeated  from  the  loins 
downwards,  every  time  they  are  turned  dry,  unless  they  have 
a purging,  when  it  might  fatigue  them  too  much  to  have  it 
done  so  often.  There  is  nothing  that  infants  in  general  seem 
more  delighted  with  than  this  exercise,  and  it  were  to  be 
wished,  that  the  nurses  would  indulge  them  more  in  it.’ 

Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  the  numerous  contri- 
vances to  teach  children  to  walk.  Let  them  roll  freely  on  the 
dry  grass,  and  when  in  the  nursery,  upon  the  carpet.  They 
are  too  near  the  ground  and  too  light  to  hurt  themselves  by 
falling.  Besides,  the  oftener  they  fall,  the  sooner  they  will 
learn,  when  down,  to  get  up  again  : and  the  only  way  to  make 
them  sure-footed,  is  to  accustom  them  betimes  to  trust  more  to 
the  proper  management  of  their  own  legs,  than  to  any  artificial 
support 

Nurses  are  too  apt,  for  their  own  ease,  or  to  gain  time  for 
other  concerns,  to  cherish  the  sleepy  disposition  of  infants,  and 
to  increase  it  by  various  things  of  a stupefactive  quality.  All 
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these  are  extremely  pernicious.  Opiates  under  the  name  of 
cordials  or  carminatives,  or  in  any  shape  or  form  whatever, 
ought  not  to  be  administered  to  a child  in  health.  The  only 
composing  means,  which  art  may  at  any  time  be  allowed  to 
employ,  are  gentle  motion  and  soft  lullabies.  The  cots  now  in 
fashion  are  excellent.  Feathers  have  a most  relaxing  tendency'. 
Horse-hair  cushions  and  mattresses  are  far  preferable  ; but  soft 
bran  for  children’s  beds  and  pillows  are  better  than  either.  A 
child's  bed  should  not  be  surrounded  with  close  curtains,  so  as 
to  obstruct  the  free  communication  of  air,  or  to  reverberate  the 
exhalations  from  his  lungs  and  body.  Green  window-blinds  in 
the  sleeping  room  will  answer  the  same  purpose.  Care  should 
also  be  taken  not  to  expose  infants  either  in  bed  or  out  of  bed 
to  an  oblique  light,  or  they  will  become  squint-eyed.  They 
should  be  kept  facing  it,  when  up,  and  exactly  the  reverse, 
when  laid  down  to  rest. 

There  is  not  any  notion  which  is  more  difficult  to  root  out, 
than  that  children  abound  with  ill  humours,  and  that  these  can 
be  carried  off  only  by  purging  medicines.  If  a spot  appear  on 
the  skin,  the  child  must  have  his  guts  scoured  out,  to  make 
the  offensive  pimple  vanish.  They  little  know,  and  can  hardly 
be  made  to  conceive  that  all  purgatives,  however  mild  in  their 
operation,  throw  the  stomach  into  immediate  disorder,  weaken 
its  digestive  powers,  vitiate  the  juices  designed  for  the  solution 
of  the  food,  and  thus  prevent  the  due  preparation  of  the  chyle 
whence  the  blood  is  formed.  This  is  the  sure,  way  to  generate 
noxious  humours,  instead  of  expelling  them  ; and  to  taint  or 
impoverish  the  vital  stream,  instead  of  purifying  it. 

A medical  writer  of  high  repute  says,  that  ‘a  timely  change 
in  the  diet  and  manner  of  life  may  prevent  many  dangerous 
disorders.  The  first  tendency  to  disease  may  be  observed  in  a 
child’s  breath.  It  is  not  enough  the  breath  be  inoffensive  : it 
should  be  fresh  and  fragrant  like  a nosegay  of  fresh  flowers, 
or  a pail  of  new  milk  from  a young  cow  that  feeds  upon  the 
sweetest  grass  of  the  spring  j and  this  as  well  at  first  waking 
in  the  morning,  as  all  day  long.  It  is  always  so  with  children 
that  are  in  perfect  delicate  health.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  a 
child’s  breath  is  found  to  be  either  hot,  or  strong,  or  sour, 
we  may  be  assured  that  digestion  and  surfeit  have  fouled  and 
disturbed  the  blood,  and  now  is  the  time  to  apply  a proper 
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remedy,  and  prevent  a train  of  impending  evils.  Let  the  child 
be  restrained  in  his  food ; eat  less ; live  upon  milk  or  thin  broth 
for  a day  or  two ; and  be  carried,  or  walk  if  he  is  able,  a little 
more  than  usual  in  the  open  air. 

* Tn  this  case  a certain  tine  insipid  powder,  called  magnesia 
alba,  is  recommended,  which,  at  the  same  time  it  corrects  and 
sweetens  all  sourness  rather  more  effectually  than  the  testa- 
ceous powders,  is  likewise  a lenient  purgative,  and  keeps  the 
body  gently  open  ; not  that  physic  should  be  made  familiar  ; 
but  one  dose  administered  now,  would  prevent  the  necessity  of 
a great  many  that  might  afterwards  be  prescribed  with  much 
less  good  effect.  If  this  first  symptom  of  approaching  illness 
be  overlooked,  the  child,  ^vho,  if  it  was  healthy,  would  lie  quiet 
as  a log  all  night,  will  have  disturbed  terrifying  dreams  ; will 
be  talking,  starting,  kicking,  and  tumbling  about ; or  smiling 
and  laughing,  as  is  common  with  very  young  children  when 
they  are  griped  ; and  the  nurses  say  they  see  and  converse  with 
angels.  After  this  will  follow  loss  of  appetite  and  complexion, 
check  of  growth,  decay  of  strength,  cough,  consumption,  or 
else  colics,  gripes,  worms,  fits,  &c.  diseases  that  require  all  the 
skill  of  a good  physician  ; and  happy  for  them,  if  the  utmost  he 
can  employ  will  restore  them  to  any  degree  of  lasting  health.’ 
Children  are  often  lamed  and  maimed,  and  even  lose  their 
lives,  from  the  carelessness  or  ignorance  of  nurses.  When  a 
child’s  clothes  catch  fire,  the  nurse  distracted  by  the  frightful 
scene,  and  the  cries  of  the  sufferer,  rushes  to  tear  them  off. 
But,  before  this  can  be  effected,  the  mischief  is  done.  The 
attempt,  therefore  should  never  be  made.  The  clothing, 
instead  of  being  torn  off,  ought  to  be  pressed  close  to  the  body, 
and  whatever  is  at  hand  wrapped  over  it,  so  as  to  exclude  the 
air,  upon  which  the  blaze  will  go  out.  It  is  the  action  of  the 
air  that  keeps  it  alive,  and  increases  its  vehemence.  A carpet, 
a tablecloth,  a blanket,  any  close  wrapper,  will  instantly  ex- 
tinguish it. 

It  is  adviseable  to  have  children  taught  very  early  to  dread 
the  fire  ; and  the  best  way  of  impressing  their  minds  with  the 
danger  of  coming  too  near  it,  is  to  suffer  them  to  burn  their 
fingers  slightly,  yet  so  as  to  give  them  some  pain.  This  would 
have  more  effect  than  a thousand  admonitions. 
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Great  care  should  be  taken  that  nothing  that  is  hot  be  left 
within  a child’s  reach  ; otherwise  he  will  be  apt  to  pull  it  over 
him  ; in  which  case,  before  the  clothes  can  be  got  off,  he  may 
be  scalded  to  death.  Children  are  also  apt  to  carry  every  thing 
to  the  mouth ; and  a very  small  quantity  of  any  liquid  boil- 
ing hot,  will  occasion  death,  if  taken  into  the  stomach. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  dangers  to  which 
children  are  exposed,  but  a good  nurse  will  foresee  and  provide 
against  the  most  common,  and  she  will  never  so  far  neglect  her 
duty,  as  to  permit  them  to  wander  alone  without  her  careful 
protection. 

A nurse  should  always  speak  truth  to  children,  always  per- 
form her  promise  to  them,  and  never  terrify  them  with  idle 
fears.  She  should  never  teach  them  to  resent  injuries,  or  to 
be  proud  of  their  clothes.  She  should  never  be  churlish,  nor 
too  fond,  but  always  treat  them  with  that  cheerfulness  and 
kindness,  which  they  will  soon  learn  to  imitate. 
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DIRECTIONS  TO  DAIRY-MAIDS. 


The  business  of  the  dairy-maid  is  of  the  most  beneficial 
nature,  as  by  her  knowledge  and  industry  we  are  furnished  with 
several  of  the  most  pleasant  and  essential  articles  of  food. 
We  shall  therefore  give  such  directions  as  may  enable  the 
inexperienced  to  become  proper  proficients  in  so  valuable  an 
employment. 

ON  TH^  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  DAIRY,  COWS,  &C. 

The  greatest  possible  attention  must  be  paid  to  great  clean- 
liness in  a dairy.  If  a pump  can  be  fixed  in  the  place,  or  a 
stream  of  water  conveyed  through  it,  it  will  tend  to  preserve  a 
continued  freshness  and  purity  of  the  air.  The  floor  should  be 
neatly  paved  with  red  brick  or  smooth  stone,  and  laid  with  a 
proper  descent,  so  that  no  water  may  stagnate : it  should  be 
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■well  washed  every  day,  and  cold  water  thrown  over  every  part 
of  it  very  of  ten,  and  all  the  utensils,  shells,  and  dressers,  kept 
with  the  strictest  regard  to  cleanliness.  Neither  the  cheese 
and  rennet,  nor  the  cheese-press,  must  be  suffered  to  contract 
any  taint ; nor  should  the  churns  be  scalded  in  the  dairy,  as 
the  steam  arising  from  hot  water  tends  greatly  to  injure  the 
milk.  There  should  be  shutters  to  keep  out  the  sun  and  hot 
air.  Meat  hung  in  a dairy  will  spoil  milk. 

The  utensils  of  the  dairy  should  all  be  made  of  wood  : lead, 
copper,  and  brass  are  poisonous,  and  cast  iron  gives  a dis- 
agreeable taste  to  the  productions  of  the  dairy.  Milk-leads  in 
particular  should  be  utterly  abolished,  and  earthen  pans  well 
glazed  used  in  their  stead.  Sour  milk  has  a corroding  ten- 
dency ; and  the  well  known  effects  of  the  poison  of  lead  are 
bodily  debility,  palsy,  and  death  ! The  best  of  all  milk-vessels 
are  flat  wooden  trays,  about  three  inches  deep,  and  wide  enough 
to  contain  a full  gallon  of  milk.  These  may  be  kept  perfectly 
clean  with  good  care,  and  washing  and  scalding  them  well  with 
salt  and  water. 

When  the  milk  is  brought  into  the  dairy,  it  should  be 
strained  and  emptied  into  clean  pans  immediately  in  winter, 
but  not  till  cool  in  summer.  White  ware  is  preferable,  as  the 
red  is  porous,  and  cannot  be  so  thoroughly  scalded. 

Cows  should  be  carefully  treated ; if  their  teats  are  sore, 
they  should  be  soaked  in  warm  water  twice  a day,  and  either 
be  dressed  with  soft  ointment,  or  done  with  spirits  and  water. 
If  the  former,  great  cleanliness  is  necessary.  The  milk,  at 
these  times,  should  be  given  to  the  pigs. 

The  cows  should  be  milked  at  a regular  and  early  hour,  and 
the  udders  emptied,  or  the  quantity  will  decrease.  The  quality 
of  milk  depends  on  many  causes  ; as  the  goodness,  breed,  and 
health  of  the  cow,  the  pastilfe,  the  length  of  time  from  calving, 
the  having  plenty  of  clean  water  in  the  field  she  feeds  in,  &c. 
A change  of  pasture  will  tend  to  increase  it.  People  who 
attend  properly  to  the  dairy  will  feed  the  cows  particularly 
well  two  or  three  weeks  before  they  fealve,  which  makes  the 
milk  more  abundant  after.  In  gentlemen’s  dairies  more  at- 
tention is  paid  to  the  size  and  beauty  of  the  cows  than  to  their 
produce,  which  dairy-maids  look  most  to. 
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For  making  cheese  the  cows  should  calve  from  Lady-day  to 
May,  that  the  large  quantity  of  milk  may  come  into  use  about 
the  same  time : but  in  gentlemen’s  families  one  or  two  should 
calve  in  August  or  September  for  a supply  in  winter.  In  good 
pastures,  the.  average  produce  of  a dairy  is  about  three  gallons 
a day  each  cow,  from  Lady-day  to  Michaelmas,  and  from 
thence  to  Christmas  one  gallon  a day.  Cows  will  be  profitable 
milkers  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  if  a proper  breed. 

When  a calf  is  to  be  reared,  it  should  be  taken  from  the 
cow  in  a week  at  farthest,  or  it  will  cause  great  trouble  in 
rearing,  because  it  will  be  difficult  to  make  it  take  milk  in 
a pan.  Take  it  from  the  cow  in  the  morning,  and  keep  it 
without  food  till  the  next  morning ; and  then,  being  hungry, 
it  will  drink  without  difficulty.  Skimmed  milk  and  fresh 
whey,  just  as  warm  as  new  milk,  should  be  given  twice  a day 
in  such  quantity  as  is  required.  If  milk  runs  short,  smooth 
gruel  mixed  with  milk  will  do.  At  first  let  the  calf  be  out 

only  by  day,  and  feed  it  night  and  morning. 

# 

OBSERVATIONS  RESPECTING  CHEESE. 

- • • • L ; • • * 

This  well  known  article  differs  according  to  the  pasture  in 
which  the  cows  feed.  Various  modes  of  preparing  may  effect 
a great  deal ; and  it  will  be  bad  or  good  of  its  kind,  by  being 
in  unskilful  hands  or  the  contrary  ; but  much  will  still  depend 
on  the  former  circumstance.  The  same  land  rarely  makes 
very  fine  butter,  and  remarkably  fine  cheese ; yet  due  care 
may  give  one  pretty  good,  where  the  other  excels  in  quality. 
When  one  is  not  as  fine  as  the  other,  attention  and  change  of 
method  may  amend  the  inferior. 

Cheese  made  on  the  same  ground,  of  new,  skimmed,  or 
mixed  milk,  will  differ  greatly  not  in  richness  only,  but  also  in 
taste.  Those  who  direct  a dairy  in  a gentleman's  family  should 
consider  in  what  way  it  can  be  managed  to  the  best  advantage. 
Even  with  few  cows,  cheeses  of  value  may  be  made  from  a 
tolerable  pasture,  by  taking  the  whole  of  two  meals  of  milk, 
and  proportioning  the  thickness  of  the  vat  to  the  quantity, 
rather  than  having  a wide  and  flat  one,  as  the  former  will  be 
more  mellow.  The  addition  of  a pound  of  fresh  made  butter, 
of  a good  quality,  will  cause  the  cheese  made  on  poor  land  to 
be  of  a very  different  quality  from  that  usually  produced  by  it. 
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A few  cheeses  thus  made,  when  the  weather  is  not  extreme- 
ly hot,  and  when  the  cows  are  in  full  feed,  will  be  very  advan- 
tageous for  the  use  of  the  parlour.  Cheese  for  common  family 
use  will  be  very  well  produced  by  two  meals  of  skim,  and  one 
of  new  milk  ; or  in  good  land,  by  skim  milk  only.  Butter 
likewise  should  be  made,  and  potted  down  for  winter  use,  but 
not  to  interfere  with  the  cheese  as  above,  which  will  not  take 
much  time. 

To  prepare  Remiet  to  turn  the  Milk. 

Take  out  the  stomach  of  a calf  as  soon  as  killed,  and  scour 
it  inside  and  out  with  salt,  after  it  is  cleaned  of  the  curd  always 
found  in  it.  Let  it  drain  a few  hours  ; then  sew  it  up  with 
two  good  handfuls  of  salt  in  it,  or  stretch  it  on  a stick  well 
salted;  or  keep  it  in  the  salt  wet,  and  soak  a bit,  which  will 
do  over  and  over  by  fresh  water. 

To  make  Cheese. 

Put  the  milk  into  a large  tub,  warming  a part  till  it  is  of  a 
degree  of  heat  quite  equal  to  new ; if  too  hot  the  cheese  will 
be  tough.  Put  as  much  rennet  as  will  turn  it,  and  cover  it 
over.  Let  it  stand  till  completely  turned ; then  strike  the 
Curd  down  several  times  with  the  skimming  dish,  and  let  it 
separate,  still  covering  it.  There  are  two  modes  of  breaking 
the  curd ; and  there  will  be  a difference  in  the  taste  of  the 
cheese,  according  as  either  is  observed  ; one  is  to  gather  it  with 
the  hands  very  gently  towards  the  side  of  the  tub,  letting  the 
whey  pass  through  the  fingers  till  it  is  cleared,  and  lading  it  off 
as  it  collects.  The  other  is,  to  get  the  whey  from  it  by  early 
breaking  the  curd  ; the  last  method  deprives  it  of  many  of  its 
oily  particles,  and  is  therefore  less  proper. 

Put  the  vat  or  ladder  over  the  tub,  and  fill  it  with  curd  by 
the  skimmer : press  the  curd  close  with  your  hand,  and  add 
more  as  it  sinks : and  it  must  be  finally  left  two  inches  above 
the  edge.  Before  the  vat  is  filled,  the  Cheese-cloth  must  be 
laid  at  the  bottom ; and  when  full,  drawn  smooth  over  on  all 

9 

sides,. 

There  are  two  modes  of  salting  cheese  : one  by  mixing  it  in 
the  curd  while  in  the  tub  after  the  whey  is  out ; and  the  other 
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by  putting  it  in  the  vat/  and  crumbling  the  curd  all  to  pieces 
with  it,  after  the  first  squeezing  with  'the  hands  has  dried  it. 
The  first  method  appears  best  on  some  accounts,  but  not  on 
all,  and  therefore  the  custom  of  the  country  must  direct.  Put 
a board  under  and  over  the  vat,  and  place  it  in  the  press  : in 
two  hours  turn  it  out,  and  put  a fresh  cheese-cloth  ; press  it 
again  for  eight  or  nine  hours,  then  salt  it  all  over,  and  turn  it 
again  in  the  vat,  and  let  it  stand  in  the  press  fourteen  or  six- 
teen hours  ; observing  to  put  the  cheeses  last  made  undermost. 
Before  putting  them  the  last  time  into  the  vat,  pare  the  edges 
if  they  do  not  look  smooth.  The  vat  should  have  holes  at  the 
sides  and  at  the  bottom  to  let  all  the  whey  pass  through.  Put 
oji  clean  boards,  and  change  and  scald  them. 

r » r ..  . :i  ,>  * 
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Best  Method  of  making  Sage  Cheese. 

Take  the  tops  of  young  red  sage;  and,  having  pressed  the 
juice  from  them  by  beating  in  a mortar,  do  the  same  with  the 
leaves  of  spinach,  and  then  mix  the  two  juices  together.  After 
putting  the  rennet  to  the  milk,  pour  in  some  of  this  juice, 
regulating  the  quantity  by  the  degree  of  colour  and  taste  it  is 
intended  to  give  the  cheese.  As  the  curd  appears,  break  it 
gently,  and  in  an  equal  manner  ; then,  emptying  it  into  a 
cheese  vat,  let  it  be  a little  pressed,  in  order  to  make  it  eat 
mellow.  Having  stood  for  about  seven  hours,  salt  and  turn  it 
daily  for  four  or  five  weeks,  when  it  will  be  fit  for  the  table. 
The  spinach,  besides  improving  the  flavour  and  correcting  the 
bitterness  of  the  sage,  will  give  it  a much  more  pleasing  colour 
than  can  be  obtained  from  sage  alone. 

Glocestershire  Green  Cheese . 

The  method  of  making  sage  cheese  in  Glocestershire,  there 
constantly  called  green  cheese,  is  as  follows.:- -For  a cheese  of 
ten  or  twelve  pounds  weight,  about  two  handfuls  of  sage,  and 
one  of  marigold  leaves  and  paftley,  are  bruised,  and  steeped 
all  night  in  milk.  On  tire  following  day,  the  greened  milk  is 
strained  off,  and  mixed  with  about  a -third  part  of  the  quantity 
to  be  run : the  green  and  the  white  milks  are  then  run  separate- 
ly ; the  two  curds  being  kept  carefully  apart,  till  both  arc  ready 
for  vatting.  The  peculiar  mode  of  mixing  them,  depends 
entirely  on  the  fancy  of  the  maker  ; some  crumble  the  tvve 
23  4 N 
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together,  mixing  them  evenly  and  intimately ; others  break  the 
green  curd  into  irregular  fragments,  or  cut  it  out  in  regular 
figures  with  tins  constructed  for  the  purpose.  In  vatting  it, 
the  fragments  or  figures  are  placed  on  the  outsides;  the 
bottom  of  the  vat  being  first  set  with  them,  and  crumbling 
the  white  of  the  yellowed  curd  among  them.  As  the  vat  fills,; 
others  are  placed  at  the  edges,  and  the  remainder  is  added  flush 
with  the  top.  The  after-treatment,  of  course,  is  exactly 
similar  to  that  of  plain  cheeses,  as  described  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding articles. 


Delicate  Cream  Cheese. 

Take  to  every  quart  of  new  milk  a gill  of  cream,  make  the 
mixture  slightly  warm,  and  put  into  it  as  little  rennet  as  may 
be  necessary  just  to  turn  it.  The  curd  being  come,  to  use  the 
language  of  ihe  dairy,  lay  a cloth  on  the  vat  or  mould,  which 
may  be  the  bottom  of  a sieve,  but  should  be  the  exact  size  of 
the  intended  cheese  ; then,  cutting  out  the  curd  with  a skim- 
ming dish,  fill  up  the  mould,  turn  the  cloth  over  it,  and  leave 
it  to  drain.  As  the  curd  drains  and  settles,  keep  filling  in  more 
with  a gentle  pressure,  till  all  the  whey  is  out,  and  there  is 
sufficient  substance  for  the  cheese.  It  must  be  then  turned  into 
a dry  cloth,  and  pressed  with  a moderate  weight,  not  exceed- 
ing two  pounds.  At  night  it  is  to  be  turned  into  a clean  cloth; 
and,  the  next  morning,  very  slightly  sprinkled  with  fine  salt : 
after  which,  if  sufficiently  dry,  it  may  be  laid  on  a bed  of  fresh 
nettle,  strawberry  or  ash  leaves  ; covered  over  with  more  ; and, 
being  shifted  and  turned  twice  a day,  having  the  leaves  occa- 
sionally renewed,  will  jn  less  than  a fortnight  be  sufficiently 
ripened  for  eating.  If  expedition  be  desirable,  the  maturity 
of  the  cheese  may  be  considerably  hastened  by  keeping  it  in  a 
warm  place,  between  two  pewter  dishes,  and  giving  it  a fresh 
bed  and  covering  of  leaves  every  day. 

Net  Cheese. 

There  are  considerable  quantities  of  net  cheeses  made  in 
North  Wiltshire ; which  are  prepared,  in  all  respects,  except 
pressing,  like  the  other  best  cheeses.  It  is  a remarkable  cir- 
cumstance, and  highly  deserving  of  attention,  that  these  net 
cheeses  are  never  either  hoven  or  eyed,  defects  frequently  found 
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in  all  the  other  sorts.  It  is,  in  fact,  no  uncommon  circum- 
stance, for  the  same  maker  to  form,  out  of  one  cowl  of  curd, 
pressed  cheeses  which  heave,  and  net  cheeses  which  are  per- 
fectly close.  There  seems,  therefore,  but  little  occasion  to  look 
farther  for  a cause.  In  making  net  cheeses,  the  curd  is 
i squeezed  as  closely  and  tightly  as  possible  into  the  nets  by  hand, 
but  receives  no  other  compression ; in  other  cheeses,  the  curd 
is  subjected  to  the  powers  of  a press : and  it  has  not  failed  to 
l be  noticed  that,  the  heavier  the  press,  the  greater  is  the  pro- 
pensity of  the  cheeses  to  heaving,  as  well  as  that  a similar 
effect  is  produced  by  overfilling  the  vats.  The  natural  infer- 
ence is,  that  an  instrument  of  pressure  as  nearly  as  possible  on 
the  principle  of  that  of  the  hand,  with  powers  suited  to  the 
size  of  the  largest  cheese,  would  in  like  manner  render  cheeses 
of  any  form  or  magnitude  invariably  close  ; if,  indeed,  there 
should  not  also  be  a necessity  of  having  the  mould  or  vat  so 
constructed  as  to  leave  the  sides  of  the  cheese  some  degree  of 
freedom  like  the  meshes  of  a net. 

I \ ff i >1017  ; • iy t - i r/  /V*  * »A  Mi,.k 

To  make  Cheese  sound. 

Wash  in  warm  whey,  when  you  have  any,  and  wipe  it  once 
a month,  and  keep  it  on  a rack.  If  you  want  to  ripen  it,  a 
damp  cellar  will  bring  it  forward.  When  a whole  cheese  is 
cut,  the  larger  quantity  should  be  spread  with  butter  inside, 
and  the  outside  wiped,  to  preserve  it.  To  keep  those  in  daily 
use  moist,  let  a clean  cloth  be  rung  out  from  cold  water,  and 
wrapped  round  them  when  carried  from  table.  Dry  cheese 
may  be  used  to  advantage  to  grate  for  serving  with  macaroni, 
or  eating  without.  These  observations  are  made  with  a view 
to  make  the  above  articles  less  expensive,  as  in  most  families 
where  much  is  used  there  is  waste. 

i * - • <*»  r f * » • , 

OBSERVATIONS  RESPECTING  BUTTER. 

There  is  no  one  article  of  family  consumption  more  in  use, 
of  greater  variety  in  goodness,  or  that  is  of  more  consequence 
to  have  of  a superior  quality  than  this,  and  the  economising  of 
which  is  more  necessary.  The  sweetness  of  butter  is  not 
affected  by  the  cream  being  turned,  of  which  it  is  made. 
When  cows  are  in  turnips,  or  eat  cabbages,  the  taste  is  very 
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disagreeable ; and  the  following  ways  have  been  tried  with 
advantage  to  obviate  it. 

When  the  milk  is  strained  into  the  pans,  put  to  every  six 
gallons  one  gallon  of  boiling  water.  Or  dissolve  one  ounce  of 
nitre  in  a pint  of  spring  water,  and  put  a quarter  of  a pint  to 
every  fifteen  gallons  of  milk.  Or  when  you  chum,  keep  back 
a quarter  of  a pint  of  the  sour  cream,  and  put  it  into  a well 
scalded  pot,  into  which  you  ai’e  to  gather  the  next  cream ; stir 
that  well,  and  do  so  with  every  fresh  addition. 

To  make  Butter. 

During  summer,  skim  the  milk  when  the  sun  has  not 
heated  the  dairy  ; at  that  season  it  should  stand  for  butter 
twenty-four  hours  without  skimming,  and  forty-eight  in 
winter.  Deposit  the  cream-pot  in  a very  cold  cellar  where  a 
free  air  is  admitted,  if  your  dairy  is  not  more  so.  If  you 
cannot  churn  daily,  change  it  into  scalded  fresh  pots;  but 
never  omit  churning  twice  a week.  If  possible  put  the  churn 
into  a thorough  air  ; and  if  not  a barrel  one,  set  it  into  a 
tub  of  water  two  feet  deep,  which  will  give  firmness  to  the 
butter.  When  the  butter  is  come,  pour  off  the  butter-milk, 
and  put  the  butter  into  a fresh  scalded  pan,  or  tubs  which 
have  afterwards  been  in  cold  water.  Pour  water  on  it,  and  let 
it  lie  to  acquire  some  hardness  before  you  work  it ; then  change 
the  water,  and  beat  it  with  flat  boards  so  perfectly  that  not  the 
least  taste  of  the  butter-milk  remain,  and  that  the  water,  which 
must  be  often  changed,  shall  be  quite  clear  in  colour.  Then 
work  some  salt  into  it,  weigh  and  make  it  into  forms  ; throw 
them  into  cold  water,  in  an  earthen  pan  and  cover  of  the 
queen’s  ware.  You  will  then  have  very  nice  and  cool  butter  in 
the  hottest  weather.  It  requires  more  working  in  hot  than  in 
cold  weather  ; but  in  neither  should  be  left  with  a particle  of 
butter-milk,  or  a sour  taste,  as  is  sometimes  done. 

Dutch  Method  of  making  Butter. 

The  following  method  of  making  butter  is  practised  in 
Holland  with  such  advantage  that  it  seems  highly  entitled  to 
general  consideration: — After  the  Dutch  have  milked  their 
cows,  they  leave  the  milk  to  get  entirely  cold  before  it  be  put 
in  the  pans.  When  it  is  there  placed,  they  do  not  suffer  it  to 
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stand,  for  the  cream  to  rise,  more  than  about  four  hours.  They 
then  stir  it  together,  in  order  to  combine  more  intimately  the 
milk  and  the  cream,  and  continue  thus  to  do  at  least  two  or 
three  times  a day.  If  it  be  in  this  manner  agitated,  as  occa- 
sionally happens,  till  the  whole  be  quite  thick,  the  butter  thus 
obtained  is  the  more  highly  esteemed.  As  soon,  however,  as 
it  acquires  the  usual  consistency,  it  is  churned,  commonly  about 
an  hour,  till  the  butter  begins  to  form.  Cold  water  is  then 
added,  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  milk,  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  the  separation  of  the  fluid  part,  called  the  butter- 
milk. The  butter  being  properly  come,  it  is  taken  from  the 
churn,  and  repeatedly  washed  and  kneaded  in  fresh  water,  till 
the  butter-milk  being  all  expressed,  it  no  longer  receives  any 
tinge  of  white.  By  this  simple  mode,  not  only  far  more  butter 
is  obtained  from  the  same  quantity  of  milk  than  in  any  other 
known  way,  but  the  butter  itself  is  actually  firmer,  sweeter, 
and  continues  longer  fresh,  than  the  generality  of  butter  made 
in  England,  while  the  butter-milk  is  prodigiously  more  agree- 
able to  the  palate.  By  this  and  other  economical  expedients, 
the  Dutch  are  enabled  to  supply  us  with  the  butter  which  we 
might  make  in  sufficient  quantities  for  ourselves. 

. To  preserve  Butter. 

Take  two  parts  of  the  best  common  salt,  one  part  good 
loaf-sugar,  and  one  part  saltpetre ; beat  them  well  together. 
To  sixteen  ounces  of  butter  thoroughly  cleansed  from  the  milk, 
put  one  ounce  of  this  composition ; work  it  well,  and  pot  down 
when  become  firm  and  cold. 

The  butter  thus  preserved  is  the  better  jfor  keeping,  and 
should  not  be  used  under  a month.  This  article  should  be  kept 
from  the  air,  and  is  best  in  pots  of  the  best  glazed  earth,  that 
will  hold  from  ten  to  fourteen  pounds  each. 

To  preserve  Butter  for  Winter , the  best  Wap. 

When  the  butter  has  been  prepared  as  above  directed,  take 
two  parts  of  the  best  common  salt,  one  part  of  good  loaf-sugar, 
and  one  part  of  saltpetre,  beaten  and  blended  well  together. 
Of  this  composition  put  one  ounce  to  sixteen  ounces  of  butter, 
and  work  it  well  together  in  a mass.  Press  it  into  the  pans 
after  the  butter  is  become  cool ; for  friction,  though  it  be  not 
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touched  by  the  hands,  will  soften  it.  The  pans  should  hold 
ten  or  twelve  pounds  each.  On  the  top  put  some  salt ; and 
when  that  is  turned  to  brine,  if  not  enough  to  cover  the  butter 
entirely,  add  some  salt  and  water.  It  requires  only  then  to  be 
covered  from  the  dust. 


Buttermilk. 

Buttermilk,  if  made  of  sweet  cream,  is  a delicious  and  most 
wholesome  food.  Those  who  can  relish  sour  buttermilk  find  it 
still  more  light ; and  it  is  reckoned  more  beneficial  in  con- 
sumptive cases. 

Buttermilk,  if  not  very  sour,  is  also  as  good  as  cream  to 
eat  with  fruit,  if  sweetened  with  white  sugar,  and  mixed  with 
a very  little  milk.  It  likewise  does  equally  for  cakes  and  rice- 
puddings,  and  of  course  it  is  economical  to  churn  before  the 
cream  is  too  stale  for  any  thing  but  to  feed  pigs. 

To  keep  Milk  and  Cream. 

In  hot  weather,  when  it  is  difficult  to  preserve  milk  from 
becoming  sour,  and  spoiling  the  cream,  it  may  be  kept  perfectly 
sweet  by  scalding  the  new  milk  very  gently  without  boiling, 
and  setting  it  by  in  the  earthen  dish  or  pan  that  it  is  done  in. 
This  method  is  pursued  in  Devonshire ; and  for  butter,  and 
eating,  would  equally  answer  in  small  quantities  for  coffee,  tea, 
&c.  Cream  already  skimmed  may  be  kept  twenty-four  hours 
if  scalded  without  sugar  ; and  by  adding  to  it  as  much  pow- 
dered lump-sugar  as  shall  make  it  pretty  sweet,  will  be  good 
two  days,  keeping  it  in  a cool  place. 
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MANAGEMENT  OF  FOWLS. 
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JLN  order  to  have  fine  fowls,  it  is  necessary  to  choose  a good 
breed,  and  have  proper  care  taken  of  them.  People  differ  in 
their  opinions  of  which  is  best.  The  black  are  very  juicy  ; but 
do  not  answer  so  well  for  boiling,  as  their  legs  partake  of  their 
colour.  They  should  be  fed  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  same 
hour  and  place.  Potatoes  boiled,  unskinned,  in  a little  water, 
and  then  cut,  and  either  wet  with  skimmed  milk  or  not,  form 
one  of  the  best  foods.  Turkeys  and  fowls  thrive  amazingly  on 
them.  The  milk  must  not  be  sour. 

The  best  age  for  setting  a hen  is  from  two  to  five  years ; 
and  you  should  remark  which  hens  make  the  best  brooders, 
and  keep  those  to  laying  which  are  giddy  and  careless  of  their 
young.  In  justice  to  the  animal  creation,  however,  it  must  be 
observed,  there  are  but  few  instances  of  bad  parents  for  the 
time  their  nursing  is  necessary. 

Hens  sit  twenty  days.  Convenient  places  should  be  pro- 
vided for  their  laying,  as  those  will  be  proper  for  sitting 
likewise.  If  the  hen-house  is  not  secured  from  vermin,  the 
eggs  will  be  sucked. 

Those  hens  are  usually  preferred  which  have  tufts  of  feathers 
on  their  heads  ; those  that  crow  are  not  looked  upon  as  profit- 
able. Some  fine  young  fowls  should  be  reared  every  year,  to 
keep  up  a stock  of  good  breeders ; and  by  this  attention,  and 
removing  bad  layers  and  careless  nurses,  you  will  have  a 
chance  of  a good  stock. 

Let  the  hens  lay  some  time  before  you  set  them,  which 
should  be  done  from  the  end  of  February  to  the  beginning  of 
May.  While  hens  are  laying,  feed  them  well,  and  sometimes 
with  oats. 

Broods  of  chickens  are  hatched  all  through  the  summer,  but 
those  that  come  out  very  late,  require  much  time  till  they  have 
gained  some  strength. 
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If  eggs  of  any  other  sort  are  put  under  a hen  with  some  of 
her  own,  observe  to  add  her  own  as  many  days  after  the  others 
as  there  is  a difference  in  the  length  of  their  sitting.  A turkey 
and  duck  sit  thirty  days.  Choose  large  clear  eggs  to  put  her 
upon,  and  such  a number  as  she  can  properly  cover.  If  very 
large  eggs,  there  are  sometimes  two  yolks,  and  of  course  neither 
will  be  productive.  Ten  or  twelve  are  quite  enough. 

A hen-house  should  be  large  and  high,  and  should  be  fre- 
quently cleaned  out,  or  the  vermin  of  fowls  will  increase  greatly. 
But  hens  must  not  be  disturbed  while  sitting  ; for  if  frightened, 
they  sometimes  forsake  their  nest.  Wormwood  and  rue  should 
be  planted  plentifully  about  their  houses;  boil  some  of  the 
former,  and  sprinkle  it  about  the  floor ; which  should  be  of 
smooth  earth,  not  paved.  The  windows  of  the  house  should 
be  open  to  the  rising  sun,  and  a hole  must  be  left  at  the  door, 
to  let  the  smaller  fowls  go  in ; the  larger  may  be  let  in  and  out 
by  opening  the  door.  There  should  be  a small  sliding  board 
to  shut  down  when  the  fowls  are  gone  to  roost ; which  would 
prevent  the  small  beasts  of  prey  from  committing  ravages,  and 
a good  strong  door  and  lock  may  possibly,  in  some  measure, 
prevent  the  depredations  of  human  enemies. 

When  some  of  the  chickens  are  hatched  long  before  the 
others,  it  may  be  necessary  to  keep  them  in  a basket  of  wool 
till  the  others  come  forth.  The  day  after  they  are  hatched, 
give  them  some  crumbs  of  wheat  bread,  and  small,  or  rather 
cracked,  grits  soaked  in  milk.  As  soon  as  they  have  gained  a 
little  strength,  feed  them  with  curd,  cheese-parings  cut  small, 
or  any  soft  food,  but  nothing  sour  ; and  give  them  clean  water 
twice  a day.  Keep  the  hen  under  a pen  till  the  young  have 
strength  to  follow  her  about,  which  will  be  in  two  or  three 
weeks  : and  be  sure  to  feed  her  well. 

• t 

The  food  of  fowls  first  goes  into  their  crop,  which  softens 
it ; and  then  passes  into  the  gizzard,  which  by  constant  friction 
macerates  it ; and  this  is  facilitated  by  small  stones,  which  are 
generally  found  there,  and  which  help  to  digest  the  food. 

If  a sitting  hen  is  troubled  with  vermin,  let  her  be  well 
washed  with  a decoction  of  white  lupins.  The  pip  in  fowls  is 
occasioned  by  drinking  dirty  water,  or  taking  filthy  food.  A 
white  thin  scale  on  the  tongue  is  the  symptom.  Pull  the  scale 
off  with  your  nail,  and  rub  the  tongue  with  some  salt;  and  the 
complaint  will  be  removed.  ^ , 
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It  answers  well  to  pay  some  boy  employed  in  the  farm  or 
stable,  so  much  a score  for  the  eggs  he  brings  in.  It  will  be 
his  interest  then  to  save  them  from  being  purloined,  which 
nobody  but  one  in  his  situation  can  prevent. 

To  fatten  Foivls  or  Chickens  in  four  or  Jive  Days. 

Set  rice  over  the  fire  with  skimmed  milk,  only  as  much  as 
will  serve  one  day.  Let  it  boil  till  the  rice  is  quite  swelled 
out;  you  may  add  a tea-spoonful  or  two  of  sugar,  but  it  will 
do  well  without.  Feed  them  three  times  a day,  in  common 
pans,  giving  them  only  as  much  as  will  quite  fill  them  at  once. 
When  you  put  fresh,  let  the  pans  be  set  in  water,  that  no 
sourness  may  be  conveyed  to  the  fowls,  as  that  prevents  them 
from  fattening.  Give  them  clean  water,  or  the  milk  of  the 
rice,  to  drink  ; but  the  less  wet  the  latter  is  when  perfectly 
soaked,  the  better.  By  this  method  the  flesh  will  have  a clear 
whiteness  which  no  other  food  gives  ; and  when  it  is  Considered 
how  far  a pound  of  rice  will  go,  and  how  much  time  is  saved 
by  this  mode,  it  will  be  found  to  be  as  cheap  as  barley-meal, 
or  more  so.  The  pan  should  be  daily  cleaned,  and  no  food 
given  for  sixteen  hours  before  poultry  be  killed. 

Geese. 

Geese  require  little  expense,  as  they  chiefly  support  them- 
selves on  commons  or  in  lanes,  where  they  can  get  water.  The 
largest  are  esteemed  best,  as  also  are  the  white  and  grey.  The' 
pied  and  dark  coloured  are  not  so  good.  Thirty  days  are  gene- 
rally the  time  the  goose  sits,  but  in  warm  weather  she  will  some- 
times hatch  sooner.  Give  them  plenty  of  food,  such  as  scalded 
bran  and  light  oats ; and  as  soon  as  the  goslins  are  hatched,  keep 
them  housed  for  eight  or  ten  days,  and  feed  them  with  barley 
meal,  bran,  curds,  &c.  For  green  geese,  begin  to  fatten  them 
at  six  or  seven  weeks  old,  and  feed  them  as  above.  Stubble- 
geese  require  no  fattening  if  they  have  the  run  of  good 
fields. 


Ducks . 

Ducks  generally  begin  to  lay  in  the  month  of  February. 
Their  eggs  should  be  daily  taken  away  from  them,  till  they 
seem  inclined  to  sit ; then  leave  them  and  see  that  there  are 
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enough.  They  require  no  attention  while  sitting,  except  to 
give  them  food  at  the  time  they  come  out  to  seek  it ; and  there 
should  be  water  placed  at  a moderate  distance  from  them,  that 
their  eggs  may  not  be  spoiled  by  their  long  absence  in  seeking 
it.  Twelve  or  thirteen  eggs  are  enough  ; in  an  early  season  it 
is  best  to  set  them  under  a hen;  and  then  they  can  be  kept 
from  water  till  they  have  a little  strength  to  bear  it,  which  in  very 
Cold  weather  they  cannot  do  so  well.  They  should  be  put 
under  cover,  especially  in  a wet  season  ; for  though  water  is 
the  natural  element  of  ducks,  yet  they  are  apt  to  be  killed,  by 
the  cramp  before  they  are  covered  with  feathers  to  defend 
them. 

Ducks  should  be  accustomed-  to  feed  and  rest  at  one  place, 
which  would  prevent  their  straggling  too  far  to  lay.  Places 
near  the  water  to  lay  in  are  advantageous ; and  those  might  be 
small  wooden  houses,  with  a partition  in  the  middle,  and  a 
door  at  each  end.  They  eat  any  thing ; and  when  to  be 
fattened,  must  have  plenty,  however  coarse,  and  in  three 
weeks  they  will  be  fat. 

r - . - 

Turkeys. 

Turkeys  are  very  tender  when  young.  As  soon  as  hatched 
put  three  peppercorns  down  their  throat.  Great  care  is  neces- 
sary to  their  well-being,  because  the  hen  is  so  careless  that  she 
will  walk  about  with  one  chick,  and  leave  the  remainder,  or 
even  tread  upon  and  kill  them.  Turkeys  are  violent  eaters,  and 
must  therefore  be  left  to  take  charge  of  themselves  in  general, 
except  one  good  feed  a day.  The  hen  sits  twenty-five  or 
thirty  days ; and  the  young  ones  must  be  kept  warm,  as  the 
least  cold  or  damp  kills  them.  They  must  be  fed  often  ; and 
at  a distance  from  the  hen,  which  will  eat  every  tiling  from 
them.  They  should  have  curds,  green  cheese  parings  cut 
small,  and  bread  and  milk  with  chopped  wormwood  in  it ; and 
their  drink  milk  and  watir,  but  not  left  to  be  sour.  All  young 
fowls  are  a prey  for  vermin,  therefore  they  should  be  kept  in  a 
safe  place  where  none  can  come ; weasels,  stoats,  ferrets,  &c, 
creep  in  at  very  small  crevices. 

Let  the  hen  be  under  a coop,  in  a warm  place  exposed  to 
the  sun,  for  the  first  three  or  four  weeks ; and  the  young  should 
not  be  suffered  to  go  out  in  the  dew  at  morning  or  evening. 
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Twelve  eggs  are  enough  to  put  under  a turkey  ; and  when 
she  is  about  to  lay,  lock  her  up  till  she  has  laid  every  morning. 
They  usually  begin  to  lay  in  March,  and  sit  in  April.  Feed 
them  near  the  hen-house  ; and  give  them  a little  meat  in  the 
evening,  to  accustom  them  to  roosting  there.  Fatten  them 
with  sodden,  oats  or  barley  for  the  first  fortnight,  and  the  last 
fortnight  give  them  as  above,  and  rice  swelled  with  warm  milk 
over  the  fire  twice  a day.  The  flesh  will  be  beautifully  white 
and  fine  flavoured.  The  common  way  is  to  cram  them,  but 
they  are  so  ravenous  that  it  seems  unnecessary,  if  they  are  not 
suffered  to  go  far  from  home,  which  makes  them  poor. 

Pea  Fowl. 

Feed  them  as  you  do  turkeys.  They  are  so  shy  that  they 
are  seldom  found  for  some  days  after  hatching : and  it  is  very 
wrong  to  pursue  them,  as  many  ignorant  people  do,  in  the  idea 
of  bringing  them  home ; for  it  only  causes  the  hen  to  carry  the 
young  ones  through  dangerous  places,  and,  by  hurrying,  she 
treads  upon  them.  The  cock  kills  all  the  young  chickens  he 
can  get  at,  by  one  blow  on  the  centre  of  the  head  with  his  bill; 
and  he  does  the  same  by  his  own  brood  before  the  feathers  of 
the  crown  come  out.  Nature  therefore  impels  the  hen  to  keep 
them  out  of  his  way  till  the  feathers  rise. 

Guinea  Hens. 

Guinea  hens  lay  a great  number  of  eggs  ; and  if  you  can 
discover  the  nest  it  is  best  to  put  them  under  common  hens, 
which  are  better  nurses.  They  require  great  warmth,  quiet, 
and  careful  feeding,  with  rice  swelled  with  milk,  or  bread 
soaked  in  it.  Put  two  peppercorns  down  their  throat  when 
first  hatched, 

Pigeons. 

They  bring  two  joung  ones  at  a time;  and  breed  every 
month,  if  well  looked  after,  and  plentifully  fed.  They  should 
be  kept  very  clean,  and  the  bottom  of  the  dove-cot  be  strewed 
with  sand  once  a month  at  least.  Tares  and  white  peas  are 
their  proper  food.  They  should  have  plenty  of  fresh  water 
in  their  house.  Starlings  and  other  birds  are  apt  to  come 
among  them,  and  suck  the  eggs.  Vermin  likewise  are  their 
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great  enemies,  and  destroy  them.  Observe  not  to  have  too 
large  a proportion  of  cock  birds  ; for  they  are  quarrelsome, 
and  will  soon  thin  the  dove-cot. 

Pigeons  are  fond  of  salt,  and  it  keeps  them  in  health.  Lay 
a large  heap  of  clay  near  the  house,  and  let  the  salt  brine  that 
may  be  done  with  in  the  family  be  poured  upon  it. 

Bay  salt  and  cummin-seeds  mixed  is  a universal  remedy  for 
the  diseases  of  pigeons.  The  backs  and  breasts  are  sometimes 
scabby ; in  which  case,  take  a quarter  of  a pound  of  bay-salt, 
and  as  much  common  salt ; a pound  of  fennel-seeds,  a pound  of 
dill-seed,  as  much  cummin-seed,  and  an  ounce  of  asafoetida  ; 
mix  all  with  a little  wheaten  flour,  and  some  fine  worked  clay ; 
when  all  are  well  beaten  together,  put  it  into  two  earthen  pots, 
and  bake  them  in  the  oven.  When  cold,  put  them  on  the 
table  in  the  dove-cot;  the  pigeons  will  eat  it,  and  thus  be 
cured. 

Rabbits. 

The  wild  ones  have  the  finest  flavour,  unless  great  care  is 
taken  to  keep  the  tame  delicately  clean.  The  tame  one  brings 
forth  every  month,  and  must  be  allowed  to  go  with  the  buck 
as  soon  as  she  has  kindled.  The  sweetest  hay,  oats,  beans, 
sow-thistle,  parsley,  carrot-tops,  cabbage-leaves,  and  bran,  fresh 
and  fresh,  should  be  given  to  them.  If  not  very  well  attended, 
their  stench  will  destroy  themselves,  and  be  very  unwholesome 
to  all  who  live  near  them  ; but  attention  will  prevent  this 
inconvenience. 

Feathers. 

In  towns,  poultry  being  usually  sold  ready-picked,  the 
feathers,  which  may  occasionally  come  in  small  quantities,  are 
neglected;  but  orders  should  be  given  to  put  them  into  a tub 
free  from  damp,  and  as  they  dry  to  change  them  into  paper 
bags,  a few  in  each  ; they  should  hang  in  a dry  kitchen  to 
season ; fresh  ones  should  not  be  added  to  those  in  part  dried, 
or  they  will  occasion  a musty  smell,  but  they  should  go  through 
the  same  process.  In  a few  months  they  will  be  fit  to  add  to 
beds,  or  to  make  pillows,  without  the  usual  mode  of  drying 
them  in  a cool  oven,  which  may  be  pursued  if  they  are  wanted 
before  five  or  six  months. 
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CIVILIZATION  and  the  arts  having  made  the  desert  to 
blossom  as  the  rose,  have  also  delivered  us  from  the  power 
of  ravenous  beasts;  but  we  are  still  liable  to  be  attacked  by  a 
more  numerous  though  less  powerful  host  of  enemies,  who 
commit  their  depredations  on  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
doms, and  thereby  destroy  many  o t the  comforts  of  human  life. 
Dwelling  houses  are  continually  exposed  to  the  invasion  of 
insects,  reptiles,  and  other  kinds  of  vermin,  whose  uses  in 
creation  we  have  either  not  discovered,  or  whose  extermination 
is  left  to  the  power  and  wisdom  of  man  to  accomplish.  It 
does^  not  become  us  to  be  prodigal  of  life  in  any  form,  nor 
wantonly  to  seek  its  destruction  ; but  when  any  species  of 
animals  become  really  noxious,  the  good  of  creation  requires 
that  they  should  be  destroyed. 

t * * . 

Beetles. 

To  destroy  beetles  that  are  troublesome  in  the  house,  put 
some  small  lumps  of  quick  lime  into  the  chinks  or  holes  of  the 
wall  from  whence  they  issue,  or  scatter  it  on  the  ground.  Or 
at  night,  lay  a little  treacle  on  a piece  of  wood,  and  float  it  in 
a pan  of  water : beetles  are  so  fond  of  treacle  that  they  will  be 
drowned  in  attempting  to  get  at  it.  The  common  black  beetle 
may  be  also  extirpated  by  placing  a hedge-hog  in  the  room 
during  the  summer  nights  ; or  by  placing  a bundle  of  pea  straw 
near  their  holes,  and  afterwards  burning  it  when  the  beetles 
have  crept  into  it. 

Bugs. 

A strong  solution  of  vitriol  will  effectually  destroy  this  kind 
of  vermin.  Dip  a sponge  or  brush  into  the  solution,  and  rub 
it  on  the  bed  or  furniture  where  they  harbour,  and  it  will  de- 
stroy both  them  and  their  nits.  If  any  bugs  appear  after  once 
using  it,  the  application  must  be  repeated,  and  some  of  the 
mixture  poured  into  the  joints  and  holes  of  the  bedstead  and 
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headboard.  Beds  that  have  much  wood  work  require  to  be 
taken  down  and  well  examined  before  they  can  be  thoroughly 
cleared  of  these  vermin,  and  the  mixture  should  be  rubbed 
into  all  the  joints  and  crevices  with  a paintei-’s  brush.  It  should 
also  be  applied  to  the  walls  of  the  room  to  insure  success;  and 
if  mixed  with  a little  lime,  will  give  it  a lively  yellow.  The 
boiling  of  any  kind  of  wood  work  or  new  furniture  in  an  iron 
caldron,  with  a solution  of  vitriol,  will  prevent  the  breeding 
of  bugs,  and  preserve  it  from  rottenness  and  decay. 

If  this  does  not  completly  succeed,  take  half  a pint  of  the 
highest  rectified  spirits  of  wine,  and  half  a pint  of  spirits  of 
turpentine  ; dissolve  in  this  mixture  half  an  ounce  of  camphire, 
and  shake  them  well  together.  Dust  the  bed  or  the  furniture, 
dip  a sponge  or  brush  into  the  mixture,  wet  them  all  over, 
and  pour  some  of  the  liquor  into  the  holes  and  crevices.  If 
any  should  afterwards  appear,  wet  the  lacings  of  the  beds,  the 
foldings  of  the  curtains  near  the  rings,  and  other  parts  where 
it  is  at  all  likely  the  bugs  may  nestle  and  breed,  and  it  will 
effectually  destroy  them.  The  smell  of  this  mixture  is  not  un- 
wholesome, and  may  be  applied  to  the  finest  damask  bed  with- 
out any  fear  of  soiling  it.  It  should  be  well  shaked  together, 
but  never  used  by  candle-light,  for  fear  of  its  taking  fire. 

Crickets. 

The  fume  of  charcoal  will  drive  them  away  ; or  a little  white 
arsenic  mixed  with  a roasted  apple,  or  snuff,  and  put  into  the 
holes  and  cracks  where  the  crickets  are,  will  effectually  destroy 
them. 


Fleas. 

Want  of  cleanliness  remarkably  contributes  to  the  produc- 
tion of  these  troublesome  insects.  The  females  deposit  their 
eggs  in  damp  and  filthy  places,  within  the  crevices  of  boards 
and  on  rubbish,  whence  they  emerge  in  the  form  of  fleas  in 
about  a month.  Cleanliness  and  frequent  sprinkling  of  the 
room  with  a simple  decoction  sof  wormwood,  will  soon  exter- 
minate the  whole  breed  of  these  disagreeable  vermin  ; and  the 
best  remedy  to  expel  them  from  bed-clothes  is  a bag  filled  with 
dry  moss,  the  odour  of  which  is  to  them  extremely  offensive. 
Fumigation  with  brimstone,  or  the  fresh  leaves  of  penny-royal 
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sewed  in  a bag,  and  laid  in  the  bed,  will  also  have  the  desired 
•effect. 

Dogs  and  cats  may  be  effectually  secured  from  the  persecu- 
tions of  these  vermin,  by  occasionally  anointing  their  skin  with 
sweet  oil,  or  oil  of  turpentine,  or  by  rubbing  into  their  coats 
some  Scotch  snuff;  but  if  there  be  any  manginess,  or  the  skin 
be  broken,  the  latter  will  be  very  painful. 

Flies. 

If  a room  be  swarming  with  these  noisome  insects,  the 
most  ready  way  of  expelling  them  is  to  fumigate  the  apart- 
ments with  the  dried  leaves  of  the  gourd.  If  the  window  be 
opened,  the  smoke  will  instantly  send  them  out;  or  if  the 
room  be  close,  it  will  suffocate  them  ; but  in  the  latter  case,  no 
person  should  remain  within  doors,  as  the  fume  is  apt  to  occasion 
the  head-ach.  Another  way  is  to  dissolve  two  drachms  of  the 
extract  of  quassia  in  half  a pint  of  boiling  water ; and  adding 
a little  sugar  or  syrup,  pour  the  mixture  on  plates.  The  flies 
are  extremely  partial  to  this  enticing  food,  and  it  never  fails  to 
destroy  them.  Camphire  placed  near  any  kind  of  food  will 
protect  it  from  the  flies. 

Lice. 

Want  of  cleanliness,  immoderate  warmth,  violent  perspira- 
tion, and  a corrupted  state  of  the  fluids,  tend  to  promote  the 
generation  of  this  kind  of  vermin.  The  most  simple  remedy 
is  the  seed  of  parsley  reduced  to  a fine  powder,  and  rubbed  to 
the  roots  of  the  hair,  or  to  rub  the  parts  affected  with  garlic 
and  mustard.  To  clean  the  heads  of  children  take  half  an 
ounce  of  honey,  half  an  ounce  of  sulphur,  an  ounce  of  vine- 
gar, and  two  ounces  of  sweet  oil ; mix  the  whole  together  into 
a liniment,  and  rub  a little  of  it  on  the  head  repeatedly.  The 
elothes-louse  may  be  destroyed  by  fumigating  the  articles  of 
dress  with  the  vapour  of  sulphur. 

Mice. 

The  poisonous  substances  generally  prepared  for  the  de- 
struction of  these  animals  are  attended  with  danger,  and  the 
use  of  them  ought  not  therefore  to  be  encouraged.  Besides 
the  common  traps,,  baited  with  cheese,,  the  following  remedy 
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■will  be  found  both  safe  and  efficacious.  Take  a few  handfuls 
of  wheaten  flour,  or  malt  meal,  knead  it  into  a dough,  and 
let  it  grow  sour  in  a warm  place : mix  with  it  some  fine  iron 
filings,  form  the  whole  into  small  balls,  and  put  them  into  the 
holes  frequented  by  the  mice.  On  eating  this  preparation, 
they  are  inevitably  killed.  Cats,  owls,  or  hedge-hogs,  would 
be  highly  useful  in  places  infested  with  mice. 

An  effectual  mouse-trap  may  be  made  in  the  following  man- 
ner. Take  a plain  four-square  trencher,  and  put  into  the  two 
contrary  corners  of  it  a large  pin  or  piece  of  knitting  needle  ; 
then  take  two  sticks  about  a yard  long,  and  lay  them  on  the 
dresser,  with  a notch  cut  at  each  end  of  the  stick,  placing 
the  two  pins  on  the  notches,  so  that  one  corner  of  the  trencher 
may  be  about  an  inch  on  the  dresser  or  shelf  that  the  mice 
come  to.  The  opposite  corner  must  be  baited  with  some  but- 
ter and  oatmeal  plastered  on  file  trencher;  and  when  the  mice 
run  towards  the  butter,  it  will  tip  them  into  a glazed  earthen 
vessel  full  of  Avater,  which  should  be  placed  underneath  for 
that  purpose.  To  prevent  the  trencher  from  tipping  over  so 
as  to  lose  its  balance,  it  may  be  fastened  to  the  dresser  with  a 
a thread  and  a little  sealing  wax,  to  restore  it  to  its  proper 
position. 

Mites. 

Though  principally  infesting  cheese,  there  are  several  spe- 
cies of  this  insect  breeding  in  flour,  and  other  eatables,  and 
occasioning  considerable  injury.  The  most  effectual  method  of 
expelling  them  is  to  place  a feAv  nutmegs  in  the  sack  or  bin  con- 
taining the  flour,  the  odour  of  which  is  insupportable  to  mites  ; 
and  they  will  quickly  be  removed,  Avithout  the  meal  acquiring 
any  unpleasant  flavour.  Thick  branches  of  the  lilac  or  elder 
tree  peeled  and  put  into  the  flour,  will  have  the  same  effect. 
Quantities  of  the  largest  sized  ants,  scattered  about  cheese- 
rooms  and  granaries,  would  presently  devour  all  the  mites, 
without  doing  any  injury. 

Moths. 

One  of  the  most  speedy  remedies  for  their  complete  exter- 
mination is  the  smell  of  turpentine,  Avhether  it  be  by  sprinkling 
it  on  woollen  stuffs,  or  placing  sheets  of  paper  moistened  with 
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it  between  pieces  of  cloth.  Tt  is  remarkable  that  moths  are 
never  known  to  infest  wool  unwashed,  or  in  its  natural  state, 
but  always  abandon  the  place  where  such  raw  material  is  kept. 
This,  or  shavings  of  the  cedar,  small  slips  of  Russia  leather, 
or  bits  of  camphire,  laid  in  boxes  or  drawers  where  furs  or 
woollen  clothes  are  kept,  will  effectually  preserve  them  from 
the  ravages  of  the  moth,  and  other  insects. 

Rats. 

The  means  of  destroying  these  offensive  vermin  are  too  nu- 
merous for  detail.  Dried  sponge  cut  in  small  pieces,  and  fried 
or  dipped  in  honey,  will  distend  their  intestines,  and  effectually 
destroy  them.  The  addition  of  a little  oil  of  rhodium  will 
tempt  them  to  eat  it.  Bird-lime  laid  in  their  haunts  will  stick 
to  their  fur,  and  become  so  troublesome  as  to  cause  them  to 
tear  themselves  to  pieces  in  order  to  get  it  off.  A mixture  of 
malt  dust  with  a little*butter,  and  a drop  or  two  of  the  oil  of 
aniseeds,  made  into  balls,  will  entice  them  into  a rat-trap. 
If  a live  rat  were  caught,  and  well  anointed  with  a mixture  of 
tar  and  train  oil,  and  afterwards  set  at  liberty,  the  offensive 
smell  of  this  preparation  would  compel  him  to  traverse  all  the 
holes  of  his  companions  with  the  most  distressing  anxiety,  and 
cause  them  all  to  disappear. 

Spidet's. 

These  industrious  insects  are  generally  loathed  and  destroy- 
ed, though  they  are  extremely  useful  in  reducing  the  number 
of  flies,  and  serve  as  a very  accurate  barometer  for  the  weather. 
When  they  are  totally  inactive,  it  is  a certain  sign  that  rain  will 
shortly  follow  ; but  if  they  continue  to  spin  during  a shower, 
it  indicates  that  the  rain  will  soon  be  over,  and  that  calm  and 
fine  weather  will  succeed.  If  the  weather  be  about  to  chancre, 
and  become  wet  or  windy,  the  spider  will  make  the  supporters 
of  his  web  very  short ; but  if  the  threads  be  extended  to  an 
unusual  length,  the  weather  will  continue  severe  for  ten  or 
twelve  days  or  more,  according  to  the  length  of  the  threads 
which  support  the  web. 
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ON  LETTING  AND  HIRING  HOUSES  AND 
LODGINGS. 


il  HE  proper  and  regular  way  of  making  a distress  for  rent  in 
arrear  is  to  go  upon  the  premises  for  which  the  rent  is  due, 
and  take  hold  of  some  piece  of  furniture,  or  other  articles 
there,  and  say,  (if  the  distress  be  made  by  the  landlord  him- 
self,) c I seize  this  chair  (or  other  thing,  as  the  case  may  be)  in 
the  name  of  all  the  goods  and  effects  on  these  premises,  for 
the  sum  of  20/.  being  half  a year’s  rent  due  to  me  at  Lady-day 
last.’  (Or  if  the  distress  be  made  by  some  person  empowered 
by  the  landlord)  say,  ‘ for  the  sum  of  20/.  due  to  James  Jones, 
esq.  the  landlord  of  these  premises,  at  Lajy-day  last,  by  virtue 
of  an  authority  from  the  said  James  Jones,  to  me  given  for 
that  purpose.’ 

Houses  taken  by  the  year,  at  will,  require  half  a year’s 
notice  to  quit,  which  should  expire  at  the  time  the  year,  or 
half-year,  expires. 

Lodgings  taken  by  the  week  require  a week’s  notice  to  quit  ; 
if  taken  by  the  month,  a month’s  notice ; if  by  the  quarter, 
then  a quarter’s  notice  ; and  if  by  the  year,  then  half  a year’s 
notice  will  be  requisite. 

By  the  4 G.  II.  c.  28.  c If  any  tenant  for  life  or  years,  or 
other  person  who  shall  come  into  possession  by,  from,  or  under 
him,  shall  wilfully  hold  the  premises  after  the  determination  of 
the  term,  and  after  demand  made,  and  notice  in  writing  given 
for  delivering  the  possession  thereof,  he  shall  for  the  term  of 
such  detention,  pay  after  the  rate  of  double  the  yearly  value 
thereof;  to  be  recovered  by  action  of  debt  in  any  court  of 
record.’ 

And  by  the  11  G.  II.  c.  1£).  s.  18.  f If  any  tenant,  having 
power  to  determine  his  lease,  shall  give  notice  of  his  intention 
to  quit  the  premises  at  a time  mentioned  in  such  notice,  shall 
not  accordingly  deliver  up  the  possession  at  the  time  in  such 
notice  contained,  he,  his  executors,  or  administrators,  shall 
from  thenceforward  pay  double  rent  for  such  time  as  he  con- 
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tinues  in  possession ; to  be  recovered  in  like  manner  as  the 
single  rent.’ 

Every  man  of  common  right  must  support  his  house,  so  that 
it  may  not  be  an  annoyance  to  another.  By  the  11  G.  II.  c. 
19*  a tenant  may  not  lawfully  remove  goods  from  a house 
before  his  rent  be  paid,  without  leave  of  his  landlord.  The 
law  allows  a landlord  to  enter  a house  to  view  repairs  ; but  if 
he  breaks  the  house,  or  continues  there  all  night,  he  is  a tres- 
passer, and  the  law  will  judge  that  he  entered  it  for  that  pur- 
pose. And  in  case  of  two  executions,  there  must  not  be  two 
years’  rent  paid  to  the  landlord  ; for  the  intent  of  this  act  was 
to  reserve  to  the  landlord  only  the  rent  for  one  year,  and  it  was 
his  fault  if  he  let  it  run  more  in  arrear.  The  distress  for  rent 
must  be  for  rent  in  arrear;  therefore  it  must  not  be  made  the 
same  day  on  which  the  rent  becomes  due,  for  if  the  rent  be 
paid  at  any  time  during  that  day,  whilst  a man  can  see  to  count 
it,  the  payment  is  good. 

Landlords  may  dispose  of  goods  or  chattels  within  thirty 
days  after  their  removal,  unless  such  goods  be  bona  Jide  sold. 
When  such  goods  are  fraudulently  concealed,  the  tenant  shall 
forfeit  double  their  value ; of  where  complaint  is  made,  the 
offender,  when  his  goods  will  not  pay  this  penalty,  shall  be 
committed  to  the  house  of  correction  for  six  months.  The 
landlord,  assisted  by  a constable,  may  break  open  a door  in 
the  day  time,  in  order  to  seize  goods,  which  he  suspects  are 
concealed. 

Notice  from  a Landlord  to  a Tenant  to  quit  House  and  Premises. 
Sir, 

I hereby  give  you  notice  to.  quit,  on  or  before 
Midsummer-day  next,  the  house  and  garden  you  hold  of  me  at 
the  rent  of  twenty- five  pounds  per  annum.  Dated  the  10th 
day  of  March,  1823. 

Ypufs,  &c. 

William  Dean, 

Landlord  of  the  said  house  and  premises. 
To  Mr.  Daniel  Kenyon,  Manchester. 

N.  B.  The  notice  or  warning  to  quit  must  be.  in  writing,  and 
directed  to  the  tenant  who  is  in  possession  of  the  premises. 
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[Notice  from  a Landlord  to  a Tenant  to  quit  Apartments. 


Sir, 

I hereby  give  you  notice  to  quit  and  deliver  up,  on 
or  before  the  25th  day  of  December  next,  the  apartments  which 
you  now  hold  of  me  in  this  house.  Witness  my  hand  this  18th 
day  of  December,  1822. 


To  Mr.  William  Newton. 


John  Hignett. 


Notice  from  a Landlord  to  a Tenant,  either  to  quit  the  Farm 
and  Premises,  or  pay  double  Rent.  Sec.  4,  Geo.  II.  c.  28. 

Sir, 

I hereby  give  you  notice  to  quit  and  deliver  up, 
on  or  before  the  5th  of  January  next,  the  house,  farm,  lands, 
and  tenement,  which  you  now  hold  of  me,  situate  in  Uxbridge, 
ip  the  county  of  Middlesex  ; in  default  whereof  I shall  require 
for  the  same  the  net  yearly  rent  of  one  hundred  pounds  (being 
double  the  present  yearly  rent  thereof)  for  all  the  time  which 
you  shall  hereafter  continue  possession.  Dated  this  4th  day  of 
October,  1822. 

James  Nixon,  landlord  of  the  said  premises. 
To  Mr.  John  Smith. 


Notice  from  a Tenant  to  a Landlord  to  quit  Apartments. 

Sir, 

I hereby  give  you  notice,  that  on  the  25th  day  of 
December  next,  I shall  quit  and  deliver  up  the  apartments  I 
now  hold  of  you  in  this  house.  Witness  my  hand  this  19th 
day  of  September,  1822. 

John  Johnson. 

To  Mr.  William  Smith. 
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APPENDIX. 

V ... 

MANAGEMENT  OF  KITCHEN  AND  FRUIT  GARDENS. 

Though  the  management  of  the  kitchen  and  fruit  garden 
is  not  to  be  considered  as  the  direct  province  of  the  house- 
keeper, yet,  as  their  productions  are  so  essential  in  a family,  by 
their  great  addition  to  cookery,  it  cannot  be  thought  improper 
for  the  principals  of  that  family  to  be  informed  of  the  neces- 
sary steps  that  should  be  taken  in  order  to  furnish  the  table  with 
all  sorts  of  plants  and  roots,  according  to  their  respective 
seasons. 

The  grand  point  in  gardening  is  to  prepare  the  land  by  a 
fallow  for  a future  crop.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  or  im- 
mediately after  the  fruit  is  gathered,  the  soil  should  immedi- 
ately be  turned  up,  that  the  weeds  may  be  destroyed,  and  that 
the  exhausted  earth  may  saturate  itself  with  nitre,  &c.  from 
the  atmosphere.  Many  trench  their  ground  during  the  winter 
either  in  ridges,  or  in  little  round  heaps.  And  our  judgment 
is,  that  whatever  manures  are  put  on  the  beds,  they  should  be 
spread  before  the  frosts  set  in,  that  they  may  dissolve  by  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere ; and  that  the  rains  may  wash  their 
virtues  into  the  soil.  Lime  has  a fine  effect  in  correcting  the 
acids  of  decayed  vegetables;  sand  will  relieve  an  excess  of  clay, 
and  clay  will  assist  a sandy  soil  to  hold  the  rains  till  the  plants 
imbibe  more  of  its  moisture.  The  strongest  soil  we  arc  able 
to  produce  consists  of  3 parts  sand,  3 parts  clay,  and  2 parts 
chalk.  But  in  all  cases,  the  soil  of  a garden  should  be  deep, 
for  all  succulent  plants  require  a rich  and  deep  loam,  that  they 
may  acquire  perfection. 

The  monthly  instructions  of  this  book  will  be  found  too 
early  for  the  north  of  England : therefore,  in  all  cases,  we  should 
see  the  weeds  begin  to  grow  before  we  put  in  our  larger  crops 
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of  beans,  peas,  &c.  The  gardens  on  the  hills  require  shelter 
from  the  north  east  winds,  and  they  are  usually  ten  days  later 
than  gardens  on  the  plain. 

JANUARY. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Throw  some  new  dung  in  a heap  to  heat,  that  it  may  be 
ready  to  make  hot-beds  both  for  the  early  cucumbers  and  me- 
lons in  this  part  of  the  ground,  and  for  raising  seeds  of  annuals 
in  the  flower  garden. 

Dig  up  the  ground  that  is  to  be  sown  with  the  spring  crops, 
that  it  may  lay  and  mellow. 

Nurse  the  cauliflower  plants  kept  under  glasses,  carefully 
shut  out  the  frost,  but  the  middle  of  milder  days  let  in  a little, 
air ; pick  up  the  dead  leaves,  and  gather  up  the  mould  about 
the  stalks. 

Make  a slight  hot  bed  in  the  open  ground  for  young  salad- 
ing, ‘and  place  hoops  over  it,  that  it  may  be  covered  in  very 
hard  weather. 

Plant  out  endive  for  seed  into  warm  borders,  earth  and 
blanch  celery. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Fruit  trees,  whether  in  orchards,  or  espaliers,  or  against 
walls,  demand  the  same  general  management. 

Cut  out  dead  wood  and  irregular  branches,  clean  the  stumps 
and  boughs  from  the  moss  with  an  hollow  iron  ; and  repair  es- 
paliers, fastening  the  stakes  and  poles  with  nails  and  wire,  and 
tying  the  shoots  down  with  twigs  of  osier. 

Place  stakes  by  new  planted  trees;  and  cut  grafts  to  be 
ready,  lay  them  in  the  earth  under  a warrp  wall. 

FEBRUARY. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Dig  and  level  beds  for  sowing  radishes,  onions,  carrots, 
parsnips,  and  Dutch  lettuce;  leeks  and  spinage  should  be  sown 
now,  also  beets,  celery,  sorrel,  and  marigolds,  with  any  other 
of  the  hardy  kinds. 

Make  up  the  hot-beds  for  early  cucumbers,  and  sow  cauli- 
flower seed,  and  some  others. 
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Plant  beans  and  sow  peas : the  best  way  in  those  useful 
things  is  to  sow  a new  crop  every  fortnight,  that  if  one  succeeds 
and  another  foils,  as  will  often  be  the  case,  there  may  still  be 

i a constant  supply,  at  the  due  season,  for  the  table.  Plant  kid- 
ney beans  upon  a hot-bed  for  an  early  crop.  The  dwarf,  white, 
and  Battersea  bean,  are  the  best  sorts.  They  must  have  air  in 
the  middle  of  mild  days  when  they  are  up,  and  once  in  two 
days  they  must  be  gently  watered. 

Transplant  cabbages,  plant  out  Silesia  and  cos  lettuce  from 
the  beds  where  they  grow  in  winter ; and  plant  potatoes  and 
Jerusalem  artichokes. 


Fruit  Gardtn. 

Most  kinds  of  trees  may  now  be  pruned ; though  it  often 
may  be  better  done  in  autumn : whatever  has  been  omitted  at 
that  season  must  be  done  now,  the  hardiest  kinds  being  pruned 
first ; and  such  as  are  more  tender,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  month, 
when  there  will  be  little  danger  of  their  suffering  from  the 
frosts,  in  the  wounded  part. 

Transplant  fruit  trees  to  places  where  they  are  wanted ; 
opening  a large  hole,  settling  the  earth  carefully  about  their 
roots,  and  nailing  them  to  the  wall,  or  fastening  them  up  to 
strong  stakes.  Nail  up  the  tender  trees  with  care,  and  uncover 
the  fig-trees  by  degrees  which  were  protected  from  frosts  by 
mats. 

Sow  the  kernels  of  apples  and  pears,  and  the  stones  of 
plums  for  stocks:  keep  off  birds  that  eat  the  buds  of  fruit  trees. 

MARCH. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Sow  in  the  beds  of  the  kitchen  garden  some  carrots,  and 
• also  the  large  peas,  rouncevals  and  grey. 

In  better  ground  sow  cabbages  and  savoys,  also  carrots  and 
parsnips  for  a second  crop,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  month 
put  in  beans  and  peas. 

Sow  parsley  and  plant  mint. 

Sow  cos  and  imperial  lettuce ; and  transplant  the  finer 
kinds. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  month  sow  Dutch  parsley  for  the 
roots. 
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The  last  week  take  advantage  of  time,  or  the  dry  days,  and 
make  asparagus  beds. 

Clear  up  the  artichoke  roots,  slip  off  the  weakest,  and 
plant  them  out  for  a new  crop,  leaving  four  from  each  good  root 
to  bear  ; and  from  the  weaker,  two. 

Dig  up  a warm  border,  and  sow  some  French  beans;  let 
them  have  a dry  soil,  and  give  them  no  water  till  they  appear. 

Fruit  Garden. 

The  grafts  which  were  cut  off  early,  and  laid  in  the  ground 
to  be  ready  for  use,  are  now  t,o  be  brought  into  service;  those 
of  the  earliest  kinds  are  to  be  used  first,  and  the  apple  last  of 
all. 

This  done,  let  the  gardener  look  to  the  stocks  that  were 
inoculated  last  year,  and  take  off  their  heads.  A hand’s  breadth 
should  be  left  on  the  above  place  : this  holds  the  bud  secure  by 
tying  to  it,  and  the  sap  rises  more  freely  for  its  nourishment. 

The  fruit  trees  that  were  planted  last  October  must  be  headed, 
and  they  should  be  cut  down  to  almost  four  eyes.  Some  leave 
only  three,  but  four  is  much  better,  the  sap  rising  more  freely. 

APRIL. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Plant  French  beans,  and  choose  for  them  a warm  border. 
Plant  cuttings  of  sage,  and  other  aromatic  plants.  Sow  marrow- 
fat peas,  and  plant  some  beans  for  a late  crop. 

Sow  thyme,  sweet-marjoram,  and  savory. 

Prepare  dung  for  making  ridges  to  receive  the  cucumber  or 
melon  plants  designed  for  bell  or  hand  glasses. 

Sow  young  salading  once  in  ten  days:  and  sow  some  cos 
and  Silesia  lettuces. 

The  seeds  of  all  kinds  being  in  the  ground,  look  to' the 
growing  crops,  clear  away  the  weeds  every  where  among  them, 
and  dig  up  the  earth  between  the  rows  of  beans,  peas,  and  all 
other  kinds  that  are  planted  at  distances.  This  gives  them  a 
strong  growth,  and  brings  them  much  sooner  to  perfection  than 
can  be  done  by  any  other  method. 

Draw  up  the  mould  to  the  stalks  of  the  cabbages  and  cauli- 
flower plants ; and  in  cold  nights  cover  the  glasses  over  the 
early  cucumbers  and  melons. 
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Fruit  Garden. 

Look  to  the  fruit  trees  against  the  walls  and  espaliers : take 
off  all  foreright  shoots,  and  train  such  as  rise  kindly. 

Thin  apricots  upon  the  trees,  for  there  are  usually  many 
more  than  can  ripen. 

Water  new  planted  trees. 

Plant  cuttings  of  vines,  and  look  over  the  grown  ones  : nip 
off  improper  shoots:  when  two  rise  from  the  same  eye,  always 
take  off  the  weakest. 

Weed  strawberry  beds,  cut  off  the  strings,  stir  the  earth  be- 
tween them  ; and  once  in  three  days  water  them. 

Dig  up  the  earth  in  the  borders  near  fruit  trees ; never 
plant  any  large  kind  of  flowers  or  kitchen  things  upon  them : 
And  it  is  better  if  nothing  be  sown  or  planted  on  these  borders ; 
they  all  starve  the  fruit. 

f r , 

MAY. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Water  once  in  two  days  the  peas,  beans,  and  other  large 
growing  plants. 

Destroy  the  weeds  in  all  parts  of  the  ground,  and  dig  up  the 
earth  between  the  rows,  and  about  the  stems  of  all  large  kinds. 

Sow  small  salad  once  in  ten  days,  as  in  the  former  month, 
and  at  the  same  time  choose  a warm  border  and  some  purslain  ; 
sow  also  endive,  and  plant  beans  and  peas  for  a very  large 
crop,  and  French  beans  to  succeed  the  others.  The  great  care 
in  these  kinds  is  to  have  their  products  fresh  and  young 
throughout  the  season. 

Choose  a moist  day,  and  an  hour  before  sun-set  plant  out 
some  savoys,  cabbages,  and  red  cabbages,  draw  the  earth  care- 
fully up  to  their  stems,  and  give  them  a few  careful  waterings. 

Fruit  Garden. 

If  any  fresh  shoots  have  sprouted  upon  the  fruit  trees  in  es- 
paliers, or  against  walls,  nip  them  off,  and  train  the  proper  ones 
to  the  wall  or  poles,  at  due  distances,  and  in  a regular  manner. 

Look  over  vines,  and  stop  every  shoot  that  has  fruit  upon  it, 
to  three  eyes  beyond  the  fruit.  Then  train  the  branches  regu- 
larly to  the  wall,  and  let  such  as  are  designed  for  next  year’s 
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fruiting  grow  some  time  longer;  their  leaves  wiTl  give  a proper 
shade  to  the  fruit. 

Water  the  new- planted  trees,  and  keep  the  borders  about 
the  old  ones  clear  ; and  finally  pick  off  snails  and  other  vermin. 

JUNE. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Transplant  the  cauliflower  plants  sown  in  May:  give  them 
a rich  bed  and  frequent  waterings. 

Plant  out  thyme,  and  other  savoury  plants  sown  before,  and 
in  the  same  manner  shade  and  water  them. 

Take  the  advantage  of  some  cloudy  weather  to  sow  turnips  ; 
and  if  there  be  no  showers,  water  the  ground  once  in  two  days. 

Sow  brocoli  upon  a rich  warm  border,  and  plant  out  celery 
for  blanching.  This  must  be  planted  in  trenches  a foot  and  a 
half  deep,  and  the  plants  must  be  set  half  a foot  asunder  in 
the  rows. 

Endive  should  also  be  planted  out  for  blanching ; but  in 
this  the  plants  should  be  set  1 5 inches  asunder,  and  at  the  same 
time  some  endive  seed  must  be  sown  for  a second  crop.  Pick 
up  snails;  and  in  the  damp  evenings  kill  the  naked  slugs. 

Fi'uit  Garden. 

Repeat  the  taking  off  of  foreright  shoots  upon  wall  and 
espalier  trees,  which  we  directed  last  month.  Train  proper 
branches  to  their  situations,  where  they  are  wanted;  once  again 
thin  the  wall  fruit ; leave  nectarines  at  four  inches  distance,  and 
the  peaches  at  five,  none  nearer ; the  fruit  will  be  finer,  and 
the  trees  stronger  for  the  next  year. 

Inoculate  the  apricots,  and  choose  for  this  operation  a 
cloudy  evening.  Water  new  planted  trees,  and  pick  up  snails 
and  vermin. 


JULY. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Sow  a crop  of  French  beans  to  come  in  late,  when  they  will 
be  very  acceptable. 

Clear  all  the  ground  from  weeds. 
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Dig  between  the  rows  of  beans  and  peas,  mow  the  ground 
also  about  the  artichokes  among  the  cabbage  kind. 

Water  the  crops  in  dry  weather. 

Spinage  seed  will  be  ready  for  gathering  now,  as  also  that  of 
the  Welsh  onion,  and  some  others:  take  them  carefully  off, 
and  dry  them  in  the  shade. 

Take  up  large  onions,  and  spread  them  upon  mats,  to  dry 
for  the  winter. 

Clear  away  the  stalks  of  beans  and  peas  that  have  done 
bearing. 

Watch  the  melons  as  they  ripen,  and  give  them  very  little 
water.  Water  cucumbers  more  freely. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Inoculate  peaches  and  nectarines. 

Take  off  all  foreright  shoots  in  the  espalier  and  wall  fruit 
trees. 

Hang  phials  of  honey  and  water  upon  the  fruit  trees,  and 
look  carefully  for  snails.  Keep  the  borders  where  the  fruit 
trees  stand  clear  from  weeds,  and  stir  the  earth  about  them. 
This  will  greatly  assist  the  fruit  in  ripening. 

Look  to  the  fruit  trees  that  have  been  grafted  and  budded 
the  last  season.  See  that  there  are  no  shoots  from  the  stocks. 
Whenever  they  rise  take  them  off,  for  they  will  rob  the  intended 
growth  of  its  nourishment. 

Look  carefully  to  the  new  planted  trees  ; water  them  often  ; 
and  whatever  shoots  they  properly  make,  fasten  to  the  wall,  or 
espalier. 

Repeat  the  care  of  the  vines,  take  off  improper  shoots,  and 
nail  any  that  are  loose  to  the  wall.  Let  no  weeds  rise  in  the 
ground  about  them,  for  they  will  exhaust  the  nourishment, 
ancj  impoverish  <he  fruit. 

AUGUST. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Sow  some  spinage  upon  a rich  border,  and  on  such  another 
sow  onions.  Those  two  crops  will  live  through  the  winter, 
unless  very  severe,  and  be  valuable  in  the  spring. 

The  second  week  in  August  sow  cabbage  seed  of  the  early 
kinds ; and  the  week  after  sow  cauliflower  seed.  The  plants 
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are  to  be  nursed  up  under  bell-glasses  in  the  winter.  Some  of 
these  may  also  be  ventured  in  a very  well  defended  situation 
open.  The  last  week  of  this  month  sow  another  crop  to  supply 
the  place  of  these  in  case  of  accidents : for  if  the  season  be  very 
severe,  they  may  be  lost ; and  if  very  mild,  they  will  run  to 
seed  in  spring.  These  last  crops  must  be  defended  by  a hot- 
bed frame,  and  they  will  stand  out  and  supply  deficiencies. 

Sow  lettuces,  the  cabbage  and  brown  Dutch  kinds,  in  a 
warm  and  wrell  sheltered  piece  of  ground. 

.Transplant  some  of  the  lettuces  sown  earlier,  in  warm  and 
well  sheltered  borders. 

Take  up  garlic,  and  spread  it  on  a mat  to  harden;  in 
the  same  manner  take  up  onions  and  rocambole  ; and,  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  month,  shalots. 

Fruit  Garden. 

Watch  the  fruit  on  your  wall-trees,  and  keep  off  devourers, 
of  which  there  are  numberless  kinds  now  swarming  about  them  # 
Shoot  birds,  pick  up  snails,  and  hang  bottles  of  sweet  water 
for  flies  and  wasps. 

Fasten  loose  branches,  and  gather  the  fruit  carefully  as  it 
ripens. 

Once  moi-e  go  round  the  vines,  and  pull  off  those  trailing 
branches  so  very  luxuriantly  produced  at  this  time ; see  that 
the  fruit  is  not  shaded  by  loose  branches,  and  keep  the  borders 
clear  of  weeds.  This  tends  more  than  is  imagined  towards  the 
well-ripening  of  the  fruit. 

SEPTEMBER. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Sow  lettuces  of  various  kinds,  Silesia,  Cos,  and  Dutch,  and 
when  they  come  up  shelter  them  carefully.  The  common 
practice  is  to  shelter  them  under  hand-glasses.  But  they  will 
thrive  much  better,  by  placing  behind  them  a reed  hedge 
sloping  three  feet  forward,  from  the  top  of  which  a mat 
may  be  let  down  in  severe  weather,  and  taken  up  again  in 
mild. 

Make  up  fresh  warm  beds  with  the  dung  that  has  lain  a 
month  in  the  heap.  Plant  the  spawn  of  mushrooms  in  these 
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beds,  upon  pasture  mould,  the  same  they  were  found  in,  and 
raise  the  top  of  the  bed  to  a ridge,  to  throw  off  wet. 

Look  to  the  turnip  beds,  and  thin  them : leave  the  turnips  at 
six  inches  distance. 

Weed  the  spinage,  onions,  and  other  new-sown  plants. 

Transplant  sage,  lavender,  and  sweet  plants.  Earth  up 
celery  as  it  grows  up  in  height. 

Sow  young  salading  upon  warm  and  well-sheltered  borders. 

Clean  asparagus  beds  in  this  manner  : cut  down  the  stalks, 
and  pare  the  earth  off  the  surface  of  the  alleys,  throw  this  upon 
the  beds  half  an  inch  thick,  and  sprinkle  over  it  a little  dung 
from  an  old  melon  bed. 

Dig  up  the  ground  where  summer  crops  have  ripened,  and 
lay  it  in  ridges  for  the  winter.  These  should  be  disposed  east 
and  west,  and  turned  once  in  two  months ; they  have  thus  the 
advantage  of  a fallow. 

Plant  some  beans,  and  sow  some  peas  on  warm  and  well- 
sheltered  borders,  to  stand  out  the  winter. 

Fruit  Garden . 

The  fruit  must  now  be  gathered  Avith  care  every  day,  and  the 
best  time  is  an  hour  after  sun  rise.  Then  it  should  be  laid  in  a 
cool  place  till  used.  Such  as  is  gathered  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  is  always  flabby. 

Keep  birds  from  the  grapes,  for  as  they  now  begin  to  ripen, 
they  will  be  in  continual  danger 

Transplant  gooseberries  and  currants,  and  plant  straw- 
berries and  raspberries : they  will  be  rooted  before  winter,  and 
flourish  the  succeeding  season. 

OCTOBER. 

Kitchen  Garden . 

Plant  out  the  cauliflower  plants  where  they  are  to  be  shel- 
tered ; and  it  will  be  proper  to  plant  two  for  each  glass,  where 
that  method  is  used,  for  fear  of  one  failing. 

Sow  another  crop  of  peas,  and  plant  more  beans  : choose 
for  these  a dry  spot,  and  well  sheltered  from  the  cold  winds  of 
winter. 

Transplant  the  lettuces  sown  last  month,  where  they  can 
be  defended  by  the  reed  hedge,  or  under  walls. 

25  4.  q* 
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Transplant  cabbage  plants  and  coleworts  -where  they  are  to 
remain. 

Take  great  care  of  the  cauliflower  plants  sown  early  in 
summer  : they  now  begin  to  show  their  heads,  so  break  in  the 
leaves  upon  them  to  keep  off  the  sun  and  rain,  it  will  both  har- 
den and  whiten  them. 


Fruit  Garden. 

Prime  the  peach  and  nectarine  trees  and  the  vines.  This 
is  a very  useful  practice,  for  it  strengthens  the  buds  for  spring. 

Cut  grapes  for  preserving,  with  a joint  of  the  vine  to  each 
bunch. 

Gather  fruits  for  winter  keeping  as  they  ripen.  Transplant 
all  garden  trees  for  flowering  ; prune  currant-bushes,  and  pre- 
serve the  stones  of  the  fruit  for  sowing. 

NOVEMBER. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Weed  the  crops  of  spinage,  and  such  other  kinds  as  were 
sown  late  ; for  the  wild  growth  will  else  smother  and  starve  the 
crop. 

Dig  up  a border  under  a warm  wall,  and  sow  some  carrots 
for  spring  ; sow  radishes  in  such  another  place,  and  see  the 
ground  be  well  and  deep  dug  for  both.  Turn  the  mould  that 
was  trenched  and  laid  up  for  fallowing ; this  destroys  weeds, 
and  prepares  the  soil  to  be  enriched  by  the  air. 

Prepare  some  hot-beds  for  salading ; cover  them  five  inches 
with  mould,  and  sow  upon  them  softie  lettuces,  and  the  com- 
mon small  salading,  mustard,  rape,  cresses,  and  radish. 

Plant  another  crop  of  beans,  and  sow  more  peas  for  a suc- 
cession. 

Trench  the  ground  between  the  artichokes,  and  throw  a 
thick  ridge  of  earth  over  the  roots.  This  will  preserve  them 
from  the  frost,  and  prevent  their  shotting  at  an  improper 
time. 

Make  a hot-bed  for  forcing  asparagus. 

Take  up  carrots  and  parsnips,  and  lay  them  in  sand  to  be 
ready  for  use.  Give  air  at  times  to  the  plants  under  the  hand- 
glasses and  in  hot-beds,  or  they  will  suffer  as  much  by  want 
of  that,  as  they  would  have  done  by  the  frost. 
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Fruit  Garden. 

Take  up  all  trees  planted  for  standards,  or  the  winds  will 
rock  them  at  the  bottom,  and  the  frost  will  be  let  in  and 
destroy  them. 

Throw  a good  quantity  of  pea  straw  about  them,  and  lay 
on  it  a good  quantity  of  brick-bats,  or  pebbles,  to  keep  it 
fast ; this  will  mellow  the  ground,  and  keep  out  the  frost. 

Continue  to  prune  wall-fruit  trees,  and  prune  at  this  time 
also  the  apple  and  pear  kinds.  Pull  off  the  late  fruit  of  figs, 
as  it  would  decay  and  rot  the  branches. 

DECEMBER. 

Kitchen  Garden. 

Plant  cabbages  and  savoys  for  seed.  This  is  to  be  done 
with  great  care.  Dig  up  a dry  border,  and  break  the  mould 
very  well ; then  take  up  some  of  the  stoutest  cabbage  and 
savoy  plants ; hang  them  up  by  the  stalks  five  days,  and  then 
plant  them  half  way  of  the  stalks  into  the  ground,  draw  up  a 
good  quantity  of  the  mould  about  the  part  of  the  stalk  that  is 
out  of  the  ground,  and  make  it  into  a kind  of  hill  round  each ; 
then  leave  them  to  nature. 

Sow  another  crop  of  peas,  and  plant  another  parcel  of 
beans,  to  take  their  chance  for  succeeding  the  other. 

Make  another  hot-bed  for  asparagus,  to  yield  a supply 
when  the  former  is  exhausted.  Continue  to  earth  up  celery, 
and  cover  some  endive  with  a good  quantity  of  pea-straw,  a3 
it  is  growing,  that  you  may  take  up  when  wanted,  which 

otherwise  the  frost  will  prevent. 

« 

Fruit  Garden. 

The  fruit-tree  business  of  this  month  is  principally  the  same 
as  in  the  last ; that  is,  if  open  weather,  to  prepare  ground 
where  necessary,  to  plant  with  any  kind  of  fruit  trees  as  may 
be  wanted,  or  intended  for  planting  this,  or  the  two  following 
months  when  the  weather  admits ; but  for  fear  of  severe  frost, 
it  is  advisable  to  finish  the  principal  planting  early  in  the 
month,  all  however  that  is  intended  before  Christmas  ; and  as 
to  pruning,  it  may  be  continued  at  any  time  when  convenient, 
all  this  month. 
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Standard-tree  planting  may  be  forwarded  now  in  all  sorts  of 
open  weather,  as  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  medlars, 
quinces,  mulberries,  almonds,  walnuts,  both  in  gardens  and 
orchards,  from  twenty  or  thirty  to  forty  or  fifty  feet  distance. 

Wall  tree  pruning  may  be  forwarded  in  peaches,  nec- 
tarines, apricots,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  and  vines ; and  ac- 
cording as  each  tree  is  pruned,  nail  the  branches  horizontally 
to  the  wall,  four,  five,  or  six  inches  distance,  in  regular  order. 

Gooseberries  and  currants  may  be  planted  at  any  time  this 
month  in  open  weather,  having  them  with  clean  stems  and 
full  heads,  bearing  next  year,  &c.  and  either  planted  in  a single 
range  round  the  quarters,  &c.  of  a kitchen  garden,  six  or 
eight  feet  distance,  or  in  wide  cross  ranges,  to  divide  the 
ground  into  breaks,  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  wide. 

Espalier  tree  planting  may  be  performed  in  apples,  pears, 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  plums,  cherries,  quinces,  medlars,  fif- 
teen feet  distance. 
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Frontispiece  to  face  vignette 
Vignette  to  face  frontispiece 

Carving.  Plate  1.  Cod’s  head Page  14 

Carving.  Plate  2.  Ham  18 

Trussing  23 

Marketing  plate 30 

Family  dinners  for  January  and  February  54S 

March  and  April  548 

May  and  June  548 

July  and  August  548 

September  & October.  548 
November  & December  548 
Dessert  for  Winter  and  Summer 551 

* * The  binder  will  observe,  that  the  appendix,  comprising  the 
management  of  the  kitchen  and  fruit  gardens,  is  intended  to  precede  the 
Index. 
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Air  and  weather,  on Page  591 
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Ale,  China,  to  make 516 

posset,  king  William’s  477 

Allspice,  essence  of 300 

Almond  cake  candied,  or  gateau 

Noga 459 

fraze , 356 

s,  burnt,  red  and  white...  443 

white-sugared  444 

Anchovy,  essence  of 300 

paste  301 

powder 301 

toast  471 

Aniseed  530 

Apple  fool  443 

Apples,  dried 457 

Apricots,  dried  455 

to  keep,  fresh  all  the 

year  ! 449, 

Arrow  root  475 

Artichokes 370 

Jerusalem 362 

Articles,  list  of  various,  in  season 

in  different  months 544 

Asparagus  364 

peas 364 

B 

Bacon,  excellent  125 

Somersetshire  123 

manner  of  curing  in  Wilt- 
shire   125 

to  boil 126 

Westphalia  126 

Barley  sugar  441 

drops 441 

Barley  water 472 

Bars/  bright,  of  polished  stoves, 

to  take  the  black  off 615 

Bathing,  of 559 

Beams,  to  boil 368 

French  368 

Bechamel^  or  white  sauce 287 

Beef  to  salt  red  44 

Dutch  way  to  salt 44 

a-la-mode  44 

another  way 45 

a-la-royal  45 

a-la-daab 46 
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bouillie,  or  fresh  beef  boiled  47 
cold,  bouillie  a-la-maitre  d’ 

hotel  48 

hams  49 

rump  of,  to  stew  49 

another  way  50 

rump  of,  to  bake  50 

leg  of,  to  stew  50 

round  of,  to  boil  51 

leg  of,  to  bake 7 51 

round  of,  forced  51 

ribs  of,  to  roast 52 

ribs  of,  stuffed,  to  roast...  52 

brisket  of,  to  stew 52 

another  way  52 

to  press 53 

hunter’s,  to  make 53 

excellent  mode  of  dressing  54 
a nice  way  of  dressing  un- 
derdone   54 

to  collar 54 

collar  of,  roasted 54 

steaks,  to  broil 55 

common  way  of  frying  5 5 
to  fry,  another  way . .,  55 

and  onions  56 

and  oyster  sauce  ....  56 

Staffordshire  56 

Italian  56 

to  stew  57 

rolled  57 

collops 57 

palates  57 

sirloin  of,  to  roast  with  the 

inside  minced 58 

sirloin,  the  inside  of  a,  cold, 

to  dress 58 

sirloin, the  inside  of  a, forced  59 

kidneys  59 

hung  59. 

fricassee  of  cold  roast 59 

olives  69 

sanders  ... 69 

cecils  69 

to  pot 60 

another  way  61 

to  mince ci 

to  hash  62 

hashed,  and  broiled  bones..  62 
trembling  02 
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Beef  family Page  02 

red,  for  slices  63 

rolled,  that  equals  hare  . .,  03 
porcupine,  to  make  of  the 

flat  ribs  of 03 

Beer,  cherry  520 

excellent  spruce 514 

treacle 515 

Dr.  Stonehouse’s 
manner  of  making  515 
Beetroots,  advantages  of  baking, 

instead  of  boiling  300 

red,  to  boil 306 

Beetles,  to  destroy  653 

Bills  of  fare  544 

Birds,  a cheap  way  of  potting...  217 

small,  to  roast 213 

Biscuit  drops  405 

cake  i 406 

American  pot-ash  406 

Biscuits,  ratafia  drop 409 

best  Naples 409 

excellent,  for  cordials..  409 

fine  light  410 

chocolate 410 

sweet  and  bitter  almond  410 

best  Savoy  411 

best  delicate  sponge....  411 

of  fruit 448 

Bitters,  wine  540 

' spirituous  540 

ale 540 

very  good 540 

Black  caps  447 

Black  cock,  to  roast  217 

Blamange  or  blanc-mange  432 

Blond  lace,  to  wash  598 

Boards,  to  keep  clean,  and  of  a 
brown  colour,  without  washing  618. 
and  large  tables,  to  take 

spots  out  of... 620 

Bookings 356 

Body,  cleanliness  with  respect  to 

the 565 

Bonne  bouche,  for  goose,  duck, 

or  roast  pork  283 

Bragget,  an  ancient  British  liquor  538 
Brandy,  cherry,  or  cherry  ratafia  534 

caraway  534 

orange  534 

raspberry 534 

Bread  crumbs,  fried 280 

observations  relative  to...  491 
unadulterated  English  ...  493 

excellent  family 494 

fine  French 494 

Rev.  Mr.  Hagget’s  econo- 
mical  495 

excellent  diet 496 

hunting 496 

potato  496 


Bread,  rice  ...  Page  496 

Brewing,  instructions  for 502 

Brocoli 365 

Broken  bones 531 

Broth,  barley,  Dr.  Kitchiner’s  re- 
ceipt to  make 232 

beef  233. 

veal *,  234 

mutton 234 

Scotch  mutton  234 

Scotch  barley 235 

chicken..  235 

spring  236 

without  meat  239 

to  clarify  255 

Broths,  observations  on  226 

Browning 280 

Bruises,  of  573 

Bubble  and  squeak 69 

Bugs,  to  destroy 653 

Buns,  excellent  caraway  comfits  405 

plain  412 

richer  412 

seed  412 

excellent  Bath 412 

Burns,  of 578 

Butter,  to  choose  37 

melted  262 

clarified 263 

fresh,  German  method  of 
clarifying  & preserving  264 

burnt 264 

oiled  265 

parsley  and  265 

fennel  and,  for  mackarel  266 
observations  respecting.  643 

to  make 644 

Dutch  method  of  making  644 

to  preserve  645 

to  preserve  for  Winter...  645 
Buttermilk  646 

9 

Cabbage  362 

Cake,  a common 394 

very  good  common 394 

very  fine  395 

very  rich  twelfth 396 

bride  or  wedding  . 397 

the  Countess  of  Rutland’s 
famous  Banbury  bride..  397 

plain  pound  39S 

plum  pound 398 

common  seed  398 

cheap  seed 399 

rice 400 

almond  403 

Savoy,  or  sponge  in  mould  403 

diet  bread 401 

biscuit 406 

Cakes,  flat,  that  keep  long  in  the 

house  good  395 
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Cake?,  little  white Page 

little  short 

Derby,  or  short 

very  good  common  plum 
little  plum,  to  keep  long 

common  bread 

queen 

rich  Shrewsbury  

Tunbridge  

genuine  Bristol 

Portugal 

heart  

fine  ginger,  tor  cold  wea- 
ther   

fine  French  macaroons... 

common  macaroons 

raspberry  

currant  

ratafia 

excellent  caraway  comfits 

American  pot  asli 

ginger 

famous  Bath  

Sally  Lunn’s  tea 

fine  Yorkshire  

oat  

Calf’s  liver  ....1 

to  roast... 

and  bacon,  to  fry  ... 
and  lights,  to  dress.. 

heart,  to  roast 

head,  to  boil 

on6  half  boiled  and 
the  other  baked 

to  hash  

fricasseed 

to  Collar 

brains,  to  fry 

feet,  to  fricassee 

Cambrics  to  wrash  

Capons,  to  roast 

Caraway  

Carp,  to  boil  

to  fry 

to  stew  with  little  trouble 

or  expense  

to  bake 

to  pot  - 

single  one,  to  make  three 

dishes  of  

Carpets,  to  clean  

to  dust...  

Carrots 

Carving,  directions  for 

fish  ; 

meat ...  

poultry  and  game  

Cask  musty,  to  sweeten 

Catsup,  walnut  

mushroom  

oyster  


Catsup,  that  will  keep  good  more 

than  twenty  years 305 

cockle  and  muscle 306 

Caudle 474 

cold 474 

rice  474 

Cauliflower 365 

Cayenne  pepper 289 

essence  of. 290 

Celery,  essence  of 301 

Chairs,  to  clean  619 

Chambermaids,  instructions  to  ..  603 

Champagne,  English  517 

Chantilly  basket,  a rich 463 

Charlotte 351 

Cherries,  dried  455 

Cheese,  to  choose  37 

damson,  or  refined  dam- 
son cheeses  or  biscuits . 4G0 

and  toast  buttered  469 

pounded 469 

observations  respecting...  639 

to  make 640 

sage,  to  make 641 

Glocestershire  green 641 

delicate  cream  642 

net...  642 

to  make  sound 643 

Cheesecakes,  excellent 413 

a plainer  sort  of 413 

lemon  413 

orange 414 

bread  414 

almond 414 

good  potato 414 

delicate  rice 415 

Chicken  currie 204 

another  way 204 

Chickens  to  boil 201 

to  broil 202 

to  fry 202 

to  roast 202 

to  hash 202 

to  stew 202 

to  fricassee 203 

to  pull 203 

another  wray 203 

to  braise 204 

to  fatten  in  four  or  five 

days  649 

Chimney-piecbs,  marble,  to  clean  616 
stone,  to  blacken 
the  fronts  of  ...  616 

China  ale,  to  make 516 

China  chilo  139 

Chinese  temple,  or  obelisk 464 

Chocolate 480 

Cider,  best  method  of  making...  540 
Ciderkin,  perkin,  purre,  or  water 

cider 452 

Claret,  English 516 


395 

396 

306 

398 

398 

399 

399 

400 

400 

401 

401 

401 

401 

402 

40  ^ 

402 

403 

404 

405 

406 

406 

498 

499 

500 

501 

91 

91 

91 

91 

91 

86 

87 

87 

88 

88 

92 

92 

599 

198 

530 

165 

165 

165 

166 

166 

166 

619 

619 

367 

13 

14 

15 

19 

528 

302 

302 

305 
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Cloaks,  scarlet,  to  wash  ...Page 

Cloth,  to  take  spots  out  of. 

in  grain,  to  take  spots  out 

of  ..i...  i 

to  take  out  grease  or  oily 

spots,  in ;. 

to  take  spots  of  ink  or 

wine  out  of 

best  method  of  whitening 
Coco,  common,  or  cacao  shell  ... 

Cod,  to  boil 

slices  of,  to  boil 

to  broil 

to  stew 

crimp  .i 

sounds,  to  boil 

to  boil,  to  look  like 

chicken  

to  fricassee.... 

to  broil 

ragout  

currib  of  

salt,  to  dress 

Cod’s  bead,  to  boil 

to  bake  

tail,  to  dress  

Codlins  and  cream...; 

to  scald  

Coffee,  English  modes  of  making 
best  Turkish  method  of 

making 

management  of,  in  France 

Colcannon  

Cold,  effects  of  

Colouring  for  soups  or  gravies... 

Colours,  the  preparation  of 

Comfits,  caraway  

Scotch  

Cardamon,  commonly 
called  sugar  plums. 

Compote  of  apples.... 

of  pears  

Compounds  and  cordials, to  make 

alum  finings  for • 

Confectionary,  observations  on 
ornaments  in  ... 

CoOk-maids,  instructions  to  

Cordial,  clove 

cinnamon 

gin,  or  French  ratafia. .. 

macaroni 

queen’s 

Prince's  

gins,  or  fine  English 

Hollands 

Cordials,  observations  on 

Corns  and  warts,  to  cure 

Cows,  on  the  management  of ... 

Crabs,  to  dress  hot 

cold  • •••  

Cracknels,  Isle  of  Wight  


Crack-nuts Page  404 

Crayfish  in  jelly 186 

to  stew  — 187 

to  pot 187 

Cream,  clouted  or  clotted 295 

rich; for  fruit  pies  or  tarts  391 

an  excellent 418 

burnt 418 

sack  419 

brandy  419 

ratafia  ; 419 

lemon 419 

yellow  lemon,  without 

cream  420 

white  lemon 420 

excellent  orange 420 

imperial  ....; 420 

almond 421 

snow 421 

scalded,  or  clouted 421 

coffee  421 

chocolate 422 

codlin  422 

ice,  of  strawberries,  or 

other  fruits  422 

Italian  423 

spinach 423 

pistachio  423 

Spanish 423 

steeple 424 

barley  424 

and  milk,  to  keep......  64G 

Crickets,  to  destroy 654 

Crumpets 499 

Crust,  short 381 

very  fine,  for  orange  cheese- 
cakes, or  sweetmeats...  382 

Cucumber,  stewed 370 

Culinary  poisons,  observations  on  553 

Cullis,  or^hickened  gravy 259 

Curd  star 446 

Curds  and  cream 446 

Currants,  to  keep  ...  454 

Curry  balls  for  mock  turtle,  veal, 

poultry,  and  made  dishes 294 

Curtains,  damask,  to  clean 610 

Custards,  plain 415 

rich 415 

cheap  and  excellent...  416 

baked 416 

boiled 416 

almond 416 

lemon 417 

orange  ..< 417 

rice 417 

beest  417 

gooseberry 418 

D 

Dabs,  to  boil  176 

Dairy,  on  the  management  of  the  637 
Dairy  maids,  directions  to  687 


610 

605 

606 

606 

606 

007 

480 

157 

158 

158 

158 

160 

160 

161 

161 

161 

161 

162 

162 

158 

159 

160 

446 

447 

478 

479 

479 

361 

586 

255 

392 

439 

410 

440 

461 

461 

539 

377 

462 

627 

531 

532 

532 

533 

533 

533 

536 

516 

580 

637 

106 

186 

404 
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Damson  cheese  Page 

: Damsons,  to  keep, for  winter  pies 

dried  

i.  Desserts  ..... 

i i Dinners,  family  

general  remarks  on  ... 

Dish,  a very  nice  

1 a pretty  supper  

covers,  block-tin,  to  clean 
Dishes,  directions  for  placing  on 

the  table  

Dislocations,  of  

Domestic  management,  observa- 
tion on  

Drowned  persons 

Duck,  dressed,  to  dress 

Ducks,  to  boil  

to  roast  

to  stew  

with  green  peas 

to  hash  

dressed,  hashed  

management  of. 

Dumplings,  suet 

apple . 

yeast,  or  Suffolk 

Dun  birds,  to  roast  

E 

Eels,  ready  method  of  roasting. 

to  boil  

to  fry... 

Spitchcocked  

to  bake  

to  pot  

excellent  collared  

sauce 

Egg  balls 

Eggs,  to  choose  and  preserve... 

and  bacon,  to  fry' 

to  poach 

to  boil,  to  eat  in  the  shell, 

or  for  salads 

poached  with  sauce  of 

minced  ham 

fried,  and  minced  ham  or 

bacon  

Eyes,  on  the  treatment  and  pre- 
servation of  the 

F 

Fawn,  to  dress  

Feathers,  management  of  

Fennel  and  butter  for  mackerel. 
Figs.  to  keep  fresh  all  the  year. 
Finings,  alum, for  spirituous  com- 
pounds and  cordials  

Fish,  to  choose  

observations  on  dressing.. 

Fits,  of  fainting 

Flannels,  to  make,  keep  their 

colour,  and  not  shrink  

Fleas,  to  destroy  

24 < 4-  q 


Flies,  to  destroy Page  655 

Flip  476 

Floating  island  463 

Floor-cloths,  to  clean 618 

Floors,  to  dust  619 

Flounders,  to  stew 176 

to  boil 176 

to  fry  182 

Flour  and  bread,  observations 

relative  to  491 

Flowers,  essence  of  602 

Flummery,  common 435 

Dutch  435 

French 436 

rice  436 

Solomon’s  temple  in..  436 

Forcemeat  stuffings  291 

veal  293 

balls  for  turtle,  mock 
turtle, or  made  dishes  294 

fish 294 

Fowl,  dressed,  to  dress 196 

Fowls,  to  boil 197 

to  boil,  with  rice  198 

to  roast  198 

to  broil  199 

another  way 199 

to  hash  199 

Davenport 200  , 

a nice  way  to  dress, for  a 

small  dish  200 

to  force  200 

to  braise 201 

to  blanch  226 

management  of 647 

to  fatten,  in  four  or  five 

days 649 

Fraze,  almond 35s 

Fritters,  observations  on 351 

to  make  352 

potato  353 

parsnip 353 

Custard 353 

apple 353 

water  354 

rice  354 

chicken 354 

orange  354 

strawberry  355 

raspberry 355 

currant 355 

German  355 

Frontigniac,  English 517 

Froth,  to  set  on  cream,  custard 
or  trifle,  which  looks  and  cats 

wel1  424 

Fruit,  any  sort  of,  to  candy 457 

Fruit  in  jelly  431 

Frying  herbs,  as  dressed  in  Staf- 
fordshire   371 

Furmenty ' 47^ 


460 

455 

456 

551 

548 

549 

149 

470 

623 

552 

581 

1 

583 

196 

205 

205 

205 

205 

206 

206 

649 

333 

343 

350 

218 

178 

178 

178 

178 

179 

179 

180 

266 

294 

37 

126 

467 

468 

468 

468 

569 

96 

652 

266 

449 

539 

32 

149 

687 

620 

654 


666 
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Furniture,  silk,  to  clean...  Page  G10 


worsted, to  clean 610 

G 

Game,  to  choose:... 35 

directions  for  dressing  . . 193 

ragouts  of.  . . 197 

directions  lor  keeping  . . 213 

Gateau  noga  459 

Gauze,  to  wash  598 

Geese,  dressed,  hashed  206 

management  of  649 

Giblets,  to  stew 208 

Gilding,  to  clean  and  preserve..  621 

Ginger,  essence  of 301 

cakes. 406 

drops  441 

candied 458 

Gingerbread  406 

a plain  good  sort  of  407 

without  butter 407 

best  Dutch  407 

orange  408 

nuts  40S 

rich  sweetmeat, nuts  408 
Gold  and  silver,  to  preserve  from 

tarnishing 600 

Goose,  dressed,  to  dress 196 

to  boil  206 

to  roast 206 

green,  to  roast  207 

to  ragout 207 

Gooseberries  and  other  fruits,  to 

bottle  for  keeping 450 

to  keep 454 

Gooseberry  fool  .-  442 

Gravies,  observations  on  226 

colouring  for  255 

Gravy,  to  clarify. 255 

excellent  keeping 25S 

beef 258 

strong  savoury 258 

thickened,  or  cullis. . . 259 

for  roast  meat 259 

for  boiled  meat 260 

veal 260 

without  meat 260 

a rich 260 

mutton,  for  venison  or 

hare  261 

for  a fowl  when  there  is 
no  meat  to  make  it  of  261 
to  make  mutton  eat  like 

venison 261 

strong  fish 261 

onion,  brown  274 

the  Spaniard’s  garlic  . . 276 

Grouse,  to  roast 217 

Gruel 473 

('  1 iiSnoci  fnwl  ..............  . 220 


hens,  management  of  . . 651 


H 


findhorn 173 

Haddocks, Scotch  way  ot dressing  173 

to  dry...  . 174 

Halls,  to  clean ....  618 

Ham,  to  cure 118 

other  ways  . . 118 

that  gives  a high  flavour..  118 
that  gives  a still  higher 

flavour 119 

to  cure,  the  Yorkshire  way  121 

New  England 122 

genuine  Westphalia 123 

to  boil  123 

to  roast  123 

to  pot 123 

Handkerchiefs,  silk,  to  wash..  608 

Hands,  chopped,  paste  for 601 

to  take  spots  or  stains 

from  606 

Hangings,  faded,  to  clean  607 

paper,  to  clean 622 

Hare,  to  roast. 221 

mock..  222 

to  jug  222 

another  way 223 

hodge-podged 223 

to  bash 223 

to  broil 224 

to  pot  224 

Hares,  of 221 

Health  and  beauty,  rules  for  pre- 
serving   - 559 

Heart,  beast’s,  to  make  a mock 

hare  of . 64 

beast’s  larded 64 

bullock’s,  to  bake  ......  64 

Hearth  of  freestone,  to  clean  . . 616 

brick,  to  clean 616 

Hedgehog,  to. make  a 437 

Hen’s  nest,  an  elegant 462 

Herbs,  frying,  as  dressed  in  Staf- 
fordshire   371 

sweet  and  savoury,  to  dry  372 

Herrings,  to  boil  182 

to  broil  182 

to  fry  182 

to  bake  183 

to  pot 183 

to  smoke 183 

red,  to  dress 183 

Hog,  Buckinghamshire  method 

of  killing  and  curing 119 

Hog’s  head,  to  make  excellent 

meat  of Ill 

cheek,  to  dry 112 

ears,  to  force 112 

lard  117 

Hollands,  fine  English,  and  other 
cordial  gins 536 
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Horehound,  candied Page 

Hotch-potch  

House  lamb,  fore-quarter  of 

steaks,  white 

brown 

Housekeepers,  instructions  to. . 

Housemaids,  instructions  to 

Houses,  on  letting  and  hiring... 
Hypocras,  admirable  English  • • 
J 

Jam,  raspberry  

delicious  apricot 

cherry  

currant,  black,  red,  or  white 

gooseberry  

for  tarts 

Jaun  mange 

Ice,  to  prepare  tbr  icings 

waters  

strawberry  water  - 

bunch  of  grapes,  water 

brown  bread  — 

Icing  for  fruit  tarts,  puffs,  or 

pastry  

Jelly,  savoury,  to  put  over  cold 

pies  

to  cover  cold  fish  

calves’  feet 

hartshorn 

apple 

green’ orred  gooseberry  . . 
red,  white,  & black  currant 

rice  

orange  

fruit  in 

savoury 

apple,  for  preserving  sweet- 
meats   

Insects,  noxious,  to  destroy. . . . 

Intoxication,  of 

John  Dorey,  to  boil  

Iron,  to  preserve,  from  rust. . . . 

Ironing,  directions  for 

Jum balls,  Barbadoes 

Junket,  Devonshire  

K 

Kitchen-maids,  directions  to  . . . 
L 

Lace,  to  wash 

gold  or  silver,  to  clean  .... 
Lady’s-maid,  instructions  to  .. 
Lamb, leg  of  boiled,  and  loin  fried 

to  roast 

and  encumbers 

fore-quarter  of,  to  roast. . 

quarter  of,  forced 

breast  of,  and  cucumbers 
shoulder  of,  to  roast  .... 

forced,  with 
sorrel  sauce 
grilled 


Lamb,  shoulder  of, & sorrel  sauce  142 


loin  or  neck  of,  to  fry  . . 142 

ribs  of,  to  roast 142 

grass,  to  boil  143 

steaks  143 

chops.. 143 

cutlets,  with  spinach 144 

with  cucumber 

sauce  144 

with  mashed  po- 
tatoes   144 

hashed,  and  broiled  blade 

bone 147 

Lamb’s  fry 144 

head 145 

another  way 145 

and  hinge 145 

minced 145 

to  stew 146 

sweetbreads 146 

rumps  and  ears,  brown..  148 
white  . . 148 

bits  148 

feet,  witli  asparagus  peas  148 

Lambstones,  fricasseed 147 

and  sweetbreads, 

fricassee  of 147 

Lampreys,  to  fry 181 

to  stew 1S1 

to  stew  as  at  Worcester.  181 

Larks,  to  roast  s$3 

Lavender,  essence  of 602 

Laundry-maids,  instructions  to..  623 

Lawns-,  to  starch. 613 

Lemon  chips  457 

drops 442 

peel;  to  mix  with  stuffing.  295 

essence  of 300 

tincture  of 300 

candied- 457 

water,  a delightful  drink  476 

Lemonade,  or  orangeade 476 

Lemons,  to  keep,  for  puddings. . 454 

Lent  potatoes  446 

Leveret,  to  roast  224 

Lice,  to  destroy 655 

Linen,  to  take  spots  out  of 605 


of'ink  or  wine 

out  of 600 

of  iron  moulds 

out  of 607 

stains  made  by  fruit 


out  of 026 

ink  spots  out  of. . 626 
the  mildew  out  of  620 
to  make  white,  that  is  turn- 
ed yellow 607 

not  used,  to  keep  from 

damage  C07 

to  prepare  for  washing  . . 624 
to  boil 025 


: 458 

139 

141 

143 

143 

597 

613 

658 

537 

424 

425 

425 

425 

426 

426 

432 

426 

227 

427 

427 

427 

391 

262 

262 

428 

428 

429 

430 

430 

431 

431 

431 

431 

432 

653 

585 

177 

615 

620 

405 

438 

628 

598 

599 

597 

140 

140 

140 

141 

141 

141 

142 

142 

142 
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Lips,  chopped Page  601 

Lobsters,  to  boil 184 

to  roast 184 

to  pot 184 

as  at  W ood’s  ho- 
tel   185 

to  stew 185 

buttered 185 

currie  of 185 

Looking-glasses,  to  clean 622 

M 

Macaroni 470 

English  way  of  dressing  471 

stewed  471 

Macaroons,  common.... 402 

fine  French  402 

Mackerel,  to  boil  170 

to  bake 171 

to  broil 171 

to  pickle  ........  171 

pickled, called  caveah  171 

roe  sauce 266 

Mahogany, to  take  inks  tains  out  of  620 
to  give  a fine  colour  to  621 

Maids,  to  dress  165 

Malt  liquor, instructions  for  brew- 
ing   502 

Management,  observations  on 

domestic  1 

Marketing,  of. 28 

Marmalade,  apple 459 

orange  459 

transparent  460 

Marrow-bones 67 

Match,  to  match  wines  with  . . . 529 
Meet,  observations  on  keeping 

and  dressing  38 

on  boiling 40 

on  roasting  41 

on  baking 42 

on  broiling  and  frying  ....  43 

Meats,  to  choose  31 

Medicines,  on  patent  and  quack  572 

Melted  butter 262 

Mice,  to  destroy 655 

Midcalf,  to  dress  a 91 

Milk,  ground  rice 475 

rice  and  sago 475 

and  cream,  to  keep  ....  646 

Mites,  to  destroy  656 

Mock  brawn  114 

Mock  turtle  88 

other  ways 89 

mock  turtle,  Lister’s. ...  90 

pheasant  215 

have 222 

Moor  game,  to  roast 217 

to  pot 217 

Moths,  to  destroy 656 

Mountain,  English 518 

Muffins  and  crumpets,  to  make  499 


Mullet,  red Page  172 

Mum,  Brunswick 537 

Muscle  catsup 305 

Muscles,  to  ragout 192 

to  stew 192 

Mushroom  catsup  302 

powder 305 

Mushrooms,  to  dry 304 

quintessence  of..  ..  304 

Muslin,  to  wash 595 

Muslins,  fine,  to  wash  610 

to  rinse,  before  being 

starched  611 

fine,  to  starch  611 

to  clap  before  ironed  ..  612 
proper  method  of  iron- 
ing   612 

Mustard  288 

keeping  289 

in  a minute  289 

Mutton,  observations  on  cutting 

and  dies  sing ]27 

leg  of,  to  boil  127 

with  cauliflowers 
and  spinach ...  127 

to  roast 128 

to  dress,  to  eat 
like  venison ...  128 

to  force 128 

a haunch  of,  to  dress...  128 

to  stew 129 

neck  of 129 


shoulder  of,  to  roast  ...  130 
called  hen  and 
chickens  ....  130 
en  epigram  ...  130 
to  boil  with 


oysters 131 

saddle  of,  to  roast 131 

fillet  of,  braised 131 

with  cucumbers  131 

harrico  of 131 

to  ragout  132 

to  hash 132 

to  dress  the  Turkish  way  132 

breast  of,  to  dress 133 

to  collar  133 

to  grill  133 

loin  of,  to  roast  133 

to  roll  134 

to  stew 134 

collared,  to  roast  134 

liam  135 

collops  135 

cutlets,  plain  broiled...  135 
chops,  dressed  Portu- 
guese fashion  135 

in  disguise  137 

steaks,  to  broil  135 

to  fry  136 

to  stew  ..> 136 
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Mutton  steaks,  or  lamb  steaks, 
& cucumbers 

Maintenon 

to  make  French  steaks 

of  a neck  of. 

rumps  a-la-braise  

sausages  

runlp's&kidneys  to  dress 
with  rice 

kebobbed 

N 

Nectar,  imperial 

Nectarines,  to  keep,  fresh  all  the 

year  

Noyeau,  French 

Nursery-maids,  directions  to 

O 

Oat  cakes 

Oil-cloths,  to  clean 

Oiled  butter 

Omelettes,  and  various  ways  of 

dressing  eggs  

common  

friars 

Onions,  stewed  

Orange  peel,  to  mix,  with  stuf- 
fing   

fool 

peels,  candied 

chips  

Orangeade,  or  lemonade  

Oranges,  to  keep,  for  puddings 

Orgeat 

Ortolans  

Ox-cheek,  stewed,  plain 

to  dress  another  way. 

feet,  or  cowheels  

Oyster  catsup 

Oysters,  essence  of. 

to  feed 

to  fry 

to  fricassee 

to  ragout  ...  

to  scollop 

to  stew 

loaves  

stewed,  in  French  rolls 

to  pickle  

another  way 
preserved, or  oyster  pow 

der 

P 

Paint,  to  clean  

Pauado,  made  in  five  minutes  ... 

chicken 

Pancakes 

observations  on  

rice  

Irish 

New  England 

pink  coloured  


Parsley  and  butter Page  26 5 

crisp 279 

hied  279 

Parsnips  367 

Partridges,  to  boil 216 

to  roast  216 

to  stew  216 

to  pot  217 

Paste  for  meat,  or  savoury  pies  308 

puff,  for  patties 324 

for  boiled  puddings 329 

rich  puff 380 

a less  rich 381 

a good,  for  large  pies 381 

for  tarts  381 

for  stringing  tartlets 381 

rich,  for  tarts 381 

for  custards 382 

raspberry 461 

currant 462 

gooseberry  462 

for  chopped  hands 601 

Pastry  and  confectionary,  obser- 
vations on 877 

Pasty,  venison 315 

beef  or  mutton,  to  eat  as 

well  as  venison 315 

Patties,  savoury,  observations  on  307 

beef  325 

chicken  and  ham 325 

fried  325 

veal  and  ham  325 

lobster 326 

oyster  326 

resembling  mince  pies..  326 

sweet  326 

turkey  326 

Pea  fowl,  to  dress 220 

management  of 651 


^ r ••  Ov# 

Peaches,  to  keep  fresh  all  the 

year  449 

dried 450 

Pears,  stewed 443 

baked  443 

Peas,  green 369 

to  stew 369 

to  stew,  a mild  way  370 

Pepper,  /Cayenne  289 

Peppermint 529 

drops  444 

Perch  and  tench 493 

to  boil  168 

to  fry 169 

to  pot 47o 

Perkin  542 

Perry  542 

Persons,  drowned,  of  53$ 

Pettitoes,  or  young  pig’s  feet,  to 

dress 444 

Pewter,  patent,  to  cleau 623 


136 

137 

137 

137 

138 

138 

138 

139 

535 

449 

531 

629 

501 

618 

265 

465 

466 

467 

371 

295 

443 

457 

457 

476 

454 

476 

220 

66 

07 

67 

305 

301 

187 

188 

189 

189 

189 

190 

190 

191 

191 

191 

, 268 

617 

473 

474 

351 

351 

352 

352 

352 

362 
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Pheasants,  to  boil Page  214 

to  roast  215 

mock 215 

to  stew  216 

Pickle  for  hams,  tongues,  or 
beef,  that  will  keep  for  years, 
if  boiled  and  skimmed  occa- 
sionally  124 

Pickle  for  the  preservation  of 

pork,  tongues,  &c. ...  124 

Pickles,  observations  on  481 

walnuts 482 

cucumbers  and  onions 

in  slices 483 

gherkins,  or  young  cu- 
cumbers   483 

beetroots 484 

French  beans,  nasturti- 
ums, &c ...  484 

red  cabbage 484 

small  onions 484 

cauliflowers,  or  brocoli  485 

lemons 485 

mushrooms  4S6 

potato  apples,  the  Swe- 
dish method 486 

barberries  486 

samphire  487 

elder  buds  487 

elder  shoots 488 

artichokes 488 

artichoke  bottoms  488 

Indian  bamboo-imitated  488 

radish  pods  ...  489 

melon  mangoes  489 

best  India 490 

Pictures,  old,  to  clean 621 

Pie,  rump  steak 309 

beefsteak,  the  usual  way  309 

mutton 309 

v.eal  310. 

rich  veal  310 

veal  and  parsley 310 

veal  and. ham  311 

veal  olive  311 

lamb  311 

raised,  lamb 311 

pork  312 

ham  312 

French 313 

calf’s  head  313 

ox  cheek 314 

calf  feet  314 

sweetbread  315 

Dartmouth  316 

squab 316 

eel 316 

cod 317 

salmon  317 

turbot 317 

sole  318 


Pie,  flounder  page  31$ 

cai'P  318 

tench 3pj 

trout sip 

herring 319 

lobster  319 

flue  fish 320 

pilchard  and  leek  320 

chicken 320 

plain  goose  321 

green  goose 321 

duck 321 

giblet  321 

pigeon  or  iark 322 

partridge 322 

hare  323 

rabbit  323 

vegetable 323 

parsley 324 

turnip  324 

potato  324 

an  herb 324 

apple 382 

rich  gooseberry  3S3 

mince 384 

another  way 385 

lemon  mince  386 

egg  mince  386 

artichoke 386 

vermicelli. 387 

Pies  & patties,  savoury,  observa- 
tions on 307 

raised 308 

Pig,  sucking,  to  scald 109 

curious  method  of  roasting  109 

sucking,  to  roast  109 

to  bake llo 

to  collar 110 

Pigeon,  dressed,  to  dress 196 

Pigeons,  ragouts -of  197 

to  dress 208 

to  boil  209 

to  roast...,. 209 

to  broil 209 

another  way 210 

to  stew 210 

in  a hole  210 

to  jug  211 

to  pot  211 

to  pickle  211 

in  jelly 212 

a beautiful  dish  212 

management  of  651 

Pig’s  cheek,  to  prepare  for  boil- 
ing   112 

head,  to  collar  , 112 

feet  and  ears,  to  dress «.  113 

another  way  113 
fricasseed...  113 

jelly  of 114 

harslet  Ill 
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Pike,  to  boil  Page  172 

to  bake 172 

to  stew 173 

to  pot  173 

Pipers,  to  dress 175 

Pippins,  golden,  stewed  447 

Plaice,  to  stew  176 

II  • to  boil 176 

a large,  to  dress  177 

Plate,  to  clean 622 

silver,  to  scour,  and  take 

stains  out  of. .-. 622 

powder 623 

Plovers,  to  dress 220 

Plums,  to  keep  fresh  all  the  year  449 

green  gage,  dried 456 

Poisons,  culinary,  observations  on  553 
Pomade,  divine  600 

I Pomatum,  soft,  to  make  hard...  600 

Pop,  ginger 539 

Pork,  observations  on  103 

leg  of,  to  boil 104 

another  way  104 

loin  and  neck  of 105 

collared  neck  of,  to  roast  105 
shoulders  and  breasts  of . 105 

spring  or  forehand  of. 105 

chine  of. 105 

spare-rib  105 

griskin  106 

blade  hone  of 106 

to  dress  as  lamb 106 

steaks  to  broil 106 

to  pickle  107 

Porker’s  head,  to  roast  Ill 

Porridge,  milk  474 

French  milk 474 

Port,  English 518 

Posset,  ale  477 

pope’s  477 

wine 477 

Postilla,  apple  445 

raspberry,  an  elegant 
confection,  made  in 

Russia  445 

Pot  pourri  601 

Potato  starch  306 

Potatoes,  to  choose  and  keep  ...  358 

to  boil  359 

boiled  and  broiled  ...  359 

cold,  fried 360 

to  steam  359 

fried  in  slices  or  shav- 
ings   360 

fried  whole  360 

mashed 360 

with  onions...  361 

cscalloped  361 

to  roast  361 

roasted,  under  meat  361 

balls  362 

snow 362 


Potatoes,  new,  to  dress  ..  Page  362 
Poultry  and  game,  to  choose  ...  35 

directions  for  dressing  193 

ragouts  of  197 

Prawlongs,  red  and  white  443 

pistachio  and  filbert, 
red  and  white 444 


orange  and  lemon...  444 

Prawns,,  currie  of 185 

to  butter  186 

iu  jelly 186 

to  stew 187 

to  pot  ...  187 

Preserves,  peaches,  apricots, 
nectarines,  plums,  Morelia 

cherries,  &c.  in  brandy 449 

wet  sugar,  preserved 
fruits  in  brandy  ..  449 
delicious  dried  pears 

ofRheims 449 

fine  wet  and  dried 
sweetmeats  in  the 

form  of  hops  45 1 

green  or  red  goose- 
berries, wet  451 

red  or  white  currants, 
whole  in  bunches, 

wet  or  dry  452 

strawberries ; 452 

green  gages  in  syrup.  453 

damsons  453 

J arganel  pears  454 

Pudding,  beefsteak 329 

baked 330 

steak  or  kidney  330 

mutton  330 

beef,  or  mutton,  pota-  * 

to,  baked 330 

calf  s foot 33j 

Yorkshire, under  roast 
meat,  the  gipsies’ 


way  331 

332 

a fat  332 

suet,  or  dumpling  ...  333 

veal  suet  333 

batter,  with  meat  ...  333 
potato,  with  meat  ...  334 

Peas  •••'• 334 

new  college 334 

delicious  orange 335 

orange,  another  way.  335 

excellent  lemon  335 

Dutch  baked  335 

Dutch  rice  ..  ..  ...  335 
rice,  baked  or  boiled  336 

ground  rice 335 

plain  rice 337 

George 337 

duke  of  Buckingham’s  337 

pancake  337 

fine  carrot 333 
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Pudding,  macaroon  custard. 338 

custard,  for  boiling  ...  338 

curious  noddy 339 

millet 339 

gooseberry,  baked  ...  339 

delicate  muffin 340 

cottage,  potato  plum.  3 10 
excellent  plain  potato  340 

save  all 340 

batter, baked  or  boiled  341. 

rich  plum 341 

good  family  plum 342 

apple,  boiled  342 

Boston  apple  342 

Nottingham 343 

bread 343 

more  expensive  bread  343 

brown  bread 344 

little  bread  344 

in  haste 344 

almond 345 

baked  315 

small  almond  345 

sago  345 

bread  and  butter 345 

very  tine  amber  346 

oatmeal... 346 

light  or  German 346 

Nelson 346 

Eve’s 346 

quaking 347 

transparent 347 

macaroni  347 

excellent  apricot 347 

green  bean  348 

shelford 348 

brandy  348 

buttermilk  348 

curd  348 

curd,  boiled ..  349 

pippin  349 

quick  made  349 

Welsh 349 

spring  fruit 350 

tansey  350 

herb  350 

Puddings,  black,  or  hogs’ 115 

French  hogs’  115 

white  hogs’ 117 

hogs’  with  currants...  117 
almonds..  117 

observations  on  327 

Puffs,  light  or  German 346 

curd  348 

apple 389 

lemon  389 

sugar 389 

small,  of  preserved  fruit  389 

almond 390 

chocolate  390 

curd  390 

excellent  light 390 


Purrie  Page  642 


Q 

Quaiis,  to  dress  219 

R 

Rabbit,  dressed,  to  dress 19G 

ragouts  of. 197 

to  roast , 224 

to  boil  225 

to  fry 225 

to  fricassee,  white  225 

brown 226 

to  pot 226 

to  blanch 226 

Rabbits,  management  of 652 

Ragout  powder  306 

Ratana  drops  442 

French,  or  incomparable 

cordial  gin  532 

English  common,  and  red 

cherry  532 

Rats,  to  destroy 657 

Reeves,  to  roast 220 

Relish  for  chops 302 

Rennet,  to  prepare,  to  turn  the 

milk  640 

Rhubarb  cakes,  candied  .....  459 

Ribbons,  to  clean  608 

Rice,  savoury 470 

buttered... 470 

milk  475 

Rolls,  French 498 

or  cakes,  famous  Bath ....  498 

potato  498 

Room,  best  way  to  clean  a 616 

Roses,  milk  of 603 

Ruffs,  to  roast 220 

Ruptures,  of. 582 

Rusks  501 

S 

Sack,  English 5LS 

Sago  475 

Salad  mixture 375 

boiled  376 

lobster  376 

substitute  for  oil  in 376 

Salads,  observations  on 373 

Salmon,  to  boil  154 

a whole,  to  dress,  for 
a large  company  ....  154 

fresh,  to  broil 154 

dried,  to  broil 155 

dried,  an  excellent  dish 

of 155 

to  bake 155 

to  pot  156 

to  collar 156 

to  dry  156 

to  pickle  157 

Aberdeen  method  of 

pickling  157 

Salt  .....4., 290 

basket  291 
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illandwicihes Page 

Lk  uuscnets,  black  anil  white,  to 

wash 

i p iavaloys  

j Mavoys  

ipiauce,  delicate  white,  for  carp. 

apple 

mackerel  roe  



plum  pudding  

anchovy 

garlic 

lemon 

caper 

mock  caper 

oyster  

shrimp  ...  

lobster  

for  lobster  

liver  and  parsley 

lemon  and  liver  

fish... 

liver,  for  fish  ... 

celery,  puree,  for  boiled 
turkey,  veal,  fowls,  &c. 

green,  or.  sorrel  

tomata,  or  love  apple 

mock  tomata  . 

shalot  .' 

for  boiled  mutton... 

young  onion  

onion 

white  onion 

brown  onion, or  onion  gravy 
Spanish,or  Portugal  onion 
sage  and  onion,  or  goose 

stuffing 

green  mint  . 

mushroom 

poor  man’s  

for  boiled  tripe, calf  s head, 

or  cow’s  heel  

piquante  

German  horse-radish  

a-la-ravigote  ..; 

a-la-poivrade  

a-l’Italienne 

chevreuil  

rice  

wow  wow,  for  stewed,  or 

bouilli,  beef 

beef  gravy, or  brown  sauce, 
for  ragouts,  game,  poul- 
try, fish,  6iC 

orange  gravy,  for  wild 
ducks, widgeons, teal, &c. 
Robert,  for  steaks,  roast 
pork,  or  geese,  &c.  ... 

Benton  

turtle 

wine,  for  venison,  or  hare 
sharp,  for  venison  ........ 


Sauce,  sweet,  for  venison  or  hare  28-1 


old,  for  venison  28a 

grill  2S5 

a-la-tartare  286 

for  steaks,  or  chops,  &c...  286 
for  hashes  of  mutton,  or 

beef  286 

for  hashed  or  minced  veal  287 

white,  or  bechamel 287 

white,  a more  economical 
method  of  making  a 

pint  of  28S 

Sauces,  observations  on  226 

Sausages  107 

another  way 107 

to  eat  cold  107 

to  fry 108 

Bologna  108 

Oxford  10S 

mutton  108 

veal  84 

Scarlet,  to  take  spots  out  of. 695 

Sea  kale  365 

Servants,  female,  general  obser- 
vations, adapted  to  592 

Sheep’s  trotters,  to  dress 140 

Shrimps,  to  butter 186 

to  stew 187 

to  pot 187 

Shrub,  as  made  in  the  West  In- 
dies   535 

excellent  brandy  and  rum  535 

currant 536 

Silk,  to  take  spots  out  of 604 

furniture,  to  clean  610 

Silks,  to  clean 604 

to  keep,  from  staining  in 

washing  404 

black,  to  wash 610 

Silver  and  gold, to  preserve,  from 

tarnishing 600 

Sippets,  fried  bread  279 

when  the  stomach  will 

not  receive  meat 473 

Skate 164 

crimp 164 

Skin,  on  improving  and  beauti- 
fying the  562 

Smelts,  to  fry 177 

to  pickle... 177 

Snipes,  to  boil 218 

to  roast  219 

Snow  balls  ..  439 

a dish  of 463 

Soap,  concerning  624 

Soles,  to  boil  175 

to  fry 175 

another  way  175 

to  stew 176 

to  dress  in  thePortuguese 

way  176 

Solomon’s  temple  in  flummery  ...  136 


471 

603 

138 

363 

167 

265 

266 

2G6 

2G6 

266 

2G7 

267 

267 

267 

268 

269 

269 

270 

270 

271 

271 

272 

272 

272 

273 

273 

273 

273 

273 

274 

274 

274 

275 

275 

275 

276 

276 

277 

277 

277 

278 

278 

278 

279 

280 

281 

282 

283 

283 

281 

284 

284 

284 
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Sorrel,  to  stew,  for  fricandeau  & 

roast  meat 371 

Soup,  knuckle  of  veal,  or  shin, 

or  leg  of  beef 230 

clear  gravy  . 237 

Scotch,  or  winter  hatch 

potch 237 

an  excellent 23S 

white  288 

a plainer  white 238 

maigre  Angiois,  or  broth 

without  meat  239 

Flemish 239 

carrot  239 

turnip  240 

celery  240 

maigre,  or  vegetable  gravy  240 

vegetable,  another  way...  241 

spinach 241 

Scotch  leek  242 

peas  242 

green  peas  243 

without  meat..  244 

white  peas  244 

peas,  and  pickled  pork  ...  244 

plain  peas 245 

asparagus 245 

onion 245 

white  onion 240 

milk  246 

with  onions 246 

rice  247 

vermicelli 247 

goose  or  duck  giblet 247 

partridge  248 

hare  or  rabbit 249 

game 249 

macaroni  249 

and  bouilli  250 

ox  head 250 

ox  tail  251 

ox  heel 252 

calf’s  head  253 

Hessian,  and  ragout 253 

portable,  or  glaze  254 

eel 255 

crayfish 256 

lobster  257 

oyster  257 

oyster  mouth  257 

Soups,  observations  on 226 

Souse  for  brawn,  pig’s  heads,  &c.  115 

Spiders,  to  destroy 657 

Spinach 363 

Splinters,  thorns,  &c.  of 579 

Sprats  184 

Sprouts  and  young  greens  363 

Spruce  beer 514 

Stairs,  to  clean  617 

to  keep  clean,  and  of  a 
brownish  colour,  without 
washing 618 


Stairs,  stone,  to  clean  .Page  G18 

Starch,  potato $$0G 

best  method  of  making 

and  using 609 

Steel,  to  take  rust  out  of  615 

Stock,  clear  brown,  for  gravy  or 

soup  255 

cheap  ham,  for  gravies  and 

sauces  285 

Stockings,  silk,  to  clean  608 

cotton  and  thread,  to 

wash 609 

Strains,  of... 681 

Stuffs,  to  clean  600 

to  take  spots  out  of. 605 

Stuffing,  for  pike,  haddock,  and 

small  cod 174 

Portuguese,  for  baked 

soles  176 

for  veal,  roast  tuHkey, 

fowl,  &c 293 

goose,  or  duck 293 

for  hare 293 

Stuffings,  forcemeat  291 

Sturgeon,  to  boil 162 

to  roast 162 

another  way  162 

to  broil 163 

to  bake 163 

to  pickle  164 

imitation  of  pickled..  164 
Substances  stopped  between  the 

mouth  and  stomach,  of  582 

Sugars  and  colours,  the  prepara- 
tion of  392 

Suppers 551 

Sweetbreads  92 

to  roast 92 

ragout 93 

Syllabub,  common  433 

royal  London  433 

Staffordshire  433 

Devonshire  433 

fine  whisked  or  whipped  434 
everlasting  whipped  ..  434 

Spanish 434 

lemon  .., 435 

Syrup  of  lemons 296 

orange,  for  punch  or 

puddings 296 

orange,  or  lemon  peel  296 
T 

Tables,  to  keep,  clean,  and  of 
a brownish  colour, 

without  washing 613 

to  cleau 620 

large,  to  take  spots  out 

of ; 620 

mahogany,  to  polish  ..  620 

Tapistry,  faded,  to  clean 607 

Tart,  apple,  creamed  382 

vipe  fruit  : 383 
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Tart,  rich  gooseberry  Page  383 


French,  ot'  preserved  fruit  384 

cranberry 384 

orange,  or  lemon 380 

pippin  387 

prune 387 

rhubarb  387 

green  peas  388 

raspberry,  with  cream  388 

transparent  388 

almond  388 

chocolate  388 

Tartlets,  such  as  are  made  at  the 

pastry  cook’s  383 

Tea,  various  wav;;  of  making....  478 

Tea  cakes,  Sally  Lunn’s 499 

Teal,  to  roast 21S 

Teeth,  on  the  management  of  the  567 

Tench,  to  dress  168 

to  pot  170 

Thornback,  to  dress 164 

Thorns,  splinters,  &c.  of. 579 

Toast  and  cheese,  or  Welsh  rab- 
bit   469 

buttered  469 

and  water.. 475 

Tongue  and  udder,  to  roast 65 

to  pickle,  for  boiling 65 

* another  way  65 

to  boil 66 

to  stew  66 

an  excellent  way  of  do- 
ing, to  eat  cold 66 

Treacle  beer 515 

Dr.Stonehouse’s  man- 
ner of  making 515 

Trifle,  a grand 437 

gooseberry,  or  apple 438 

Tripe,  to  dress 68 

to  fry,  in  batter  68 

another  way 68 

boiled,  and  onions  68 

fricassee  of,  and  onion 

sauce 6S 

soused  . 69 

Trout,  to  boil 169 

to  fry u 169 

to  broil ......: 169 

to  stew  169 

a-la  Genevoise.... 170 

to  pot. 170 

Trussing,  directions  for... 22 

Turbot,  to  keep 152 

to  boil  152 

to  bake 153 

to  fry  153 

Turkey,  to  boil  i....  193 

to  roast 194 

pulled  195 

to  stew  196 

to  hash 196 

dressed,  to  dress  ........  196 


Turkeys,  management  of  Page  650 

Turnips,  to  dress 367 

to  mash 367 

tops,  to  dress 368 

Turtle,  of  the 97 

genuine  West  Indian 
method  of  dressing. . 97 

capital  English  method 

of  dressing  99 

plain  and  easy  method 

of  dressing 101 

U & V 


Vapours,  of  noxious 

Udder,  to  roast 

Veal,  to  keep 

leg  of,  to  roast  

to  disguise 

hams 

knuckle  of,  to  boil 

to  ragout. . . . 

to  stew 

another  way 
to  fry  ...... 

shoulder  of  

neck  of,  to  roast 

a-la-royale  .... 

a-la-braise  

larded  

to  stew  

fillet  of,  to  roast 

to  stew 

with  collops .... 

breast  of  

to  ragout 

another  way 

to  stew 

to  roll 

porcupine  of  a. . 

pillow  of 

savoury  dish  of 

loin  of,  en  epigram 

chump  of,  a-la-daube.  .. 
rolls  of, of  either  cold  meat 

or  fresh-,  . 

ragout  of  cold i . 

floremline 

harrico  of. 

to  mince 

another  way. . . . 

to  pot 

with  ham 

to  marble  

cutlets  

to  fry 

larded  

Maintenon  

other  ways  

scallops  of  cold 

to  hash  

fricandeau  of 

a cheaper  .... 
olives 
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65 

69 

70 
70 
70 

70 

71 
71 

71 

72 
72 
72 

72 

73 
73 

73 

74 
74 
74 

74 

75 

75 

76 
76 

76 

77 

77 

78 
78 

78 

79 

79 

80 
80 
80 
80 
81 
81 
81 
81 
82 
82 
82 
82 
83 
83 
83 
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Veal  cake  Page  84 

. sausages  84 

Scotch  collops 84 

collops  84 


to  dress,  quick.. ..  85 

Scotch  collops,  white. . . . 85 

brown  . . 85 

French  way  86 


kidneys 93 

Vegetables,  observations  on 

dressing . .. 356 

several,  to  preserve, 
to  eat  in  Winter..  371 
Velvet,  crimson,  to  take  spots 

out  of 605 

Venison,  to  keep 93 

haunch,  neck,  or  shoul- 
der of,  to  roast  — • 94 

haunch  or  neck  of, to  boil  94 
shoulder,  to  stew  ....  95 

to  fry 95 

steaks,  plain  broiled  . . 95 

to  hash 96 

to  pot  96 

Vinegar,  raspberry 295 

tarragon 296 

Brazil  or  wine  297 

cress  297 

green  mint 298 

burnet,  or  cucumber. . 29S 

horseradish  298 

garlic 298 

eschalot 299 

camp  299 

Usquebaugh,  prime  Irish 530 

choicest  green  & yellow  530 
W 

Wafers 390 

Walnut  catsup  302 

Warts  and  corns,  to  cure 580 

Wash 603 

Washing,  directions  concerning  625 

Water  souchy 182 

Hungary  602 

honey 602 

lavender  602 

rose  603 

to  prevent  hair  from  fall- 
ing off,  & to  thicken  it.  603 
for  washing,  concerning  624 
Welsh  rabbit,  or  toast  & cheese  469 

Whey  472 

Whig’s  excellent  caraway  comfit.  405 

Whitings,  to  dress . ..  174 

to  broil 174 


Widgeons,  to  roast Page  218 

Wild  ducks,  to  roast 218 

Windows,  to  clean 617 

Wine,  bazil 297 

eschalot 299 

Chili,  or  Cayenne  299 

roll 448 

to  mull  476 

posset  477 

English  claret 516 

frontaniac  517 

Champ aigne,  or 
white  currant.  517 

Port 518 

Mountain  518 

sack 518 

rich  Cyprus,  imitation  of  518 

raisin 519 

currant 519 

orange  519 

lemon  520 

gooseberry  520 

cowslip 520 

elder 521 

another  way 521 

damson 521 

red  or  black  cherry 522 

raspberry 523 

quince  523 

apricot 523 

mulberry 524 

blackberry  524 

ginger  524 

birch 525 

clary 526 

barley  526 

vitiated,  to  improve  527 

British,  to  restore,  that 

are  pricked 528 

to  keep  from  turning  sour.  528 

to  sweeten  52S 

to  cure,  when  ropy 52S 

Wines,  British,  observations  on  516 

Woodcocks,  to  boil  218 

to  roast 219 

Wounds,  slight,  of 578 

Y 

Yeast,  to  make  497 

potato,  Dr. Hunter’s  in- 
structions for  making  497 
' to  preserve 497 
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